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Superior Youth (who has been boring everyone with his big game experi:nzes), ‘J CAN’£ HIT THESE DASHED PHEASANTS ; THEY ‘KE SO 
INFERNALLY SMALL, DON’T YOU KNOW. 

Brown. “ An, I EXPECT IT JS A LIITLE DIFFERENT FROM THE ‘TIGER TO THE RIGHT!’ ‘LION TO THE LEFT!’ ‘OsTRICI OVER 
YOU ’VE BEEN ACCUSTOMED TO! 
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Stalker. ‘ HERE’s MAIR BLUID, Sik; IT’s NO BUT A SMA’ BEAST—BUT A. GRAN’ FLASK WHATEVER!” 
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Cuutious Furmer (who has consulted his solicitor as to what non-actionable terms he insy apply to his rivu?). “ D'ye mean! You're 
A MEAN-SPIRITED HCUTSIDER, YOU'RE A LOW-DOWN NINCOMPOOP, YOU'RE A—(consults paper)—YOU’RE A—DASH YoU! YOU'RE ALL 
THAT BLOOMIN’ List!” 
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Magistrate. ‘‘You ARE CHARGED WITH BEING DRUNK AND DISORDERLY. HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SAY .FOR YOURSELF ¢” 
Offender. ‘‘YES, YOUR WORSHIP: DRUNK I MAY 'AVE BEEN, BUT DISORDERLY—NEVER! HALWAYS THE LADY!” 
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IN PRAISE OF HILDEBRAND, OLD CAMPAIGNER AND HUMORIST. 





Nort in the cart, the common cart, 
With vulgar items of the bag, 

But in a special place apart 
Let him be laid, our warrior-wag ; 

Here in the scene where last he sprinted 
And, sprinting, fell convulsed with 

mirth, 
Give him his hero’s dues unstinted, 
Lay him in earth. 


He was a most unusual hare, 
This Hildebrand; he loved to face 
The powder’s music and to share 
Our simple pleasures of the chase ; 
Delight of camaraderie pricked him 
To join us at the first report, 
And, when he died, he died a victim 
To love of sport. 


Indifferent how remote the beat 

And what the weather, foul or fine, 
He would attend with instant fect 

And run the gauntlet of the line; 
Wearing a smile of calm derision 

Yet not unmixed with kind regards, 
He mocked, in profile, our precision 

At fifty yards, 





We, 


‘‘HE MOCKED, IN PROFILE, OUR PRECISION.” 





** aT CERTAIN CELEBRATIONS 
By WINDY MOONS OF MARCH HE WORE 
WHOLE ROWS OF FIGHTING DECORATIONS.” 


Yet was his fur no coat of mail 
To let his limbs escape immune ; 
People would notice how his tail 
Ended an inch or so too soon ; 


Through punctured ears one saw the| 


stubble; 
His flanks were drilled with draughty 
dints ; 
And half his hind-legs gave him trouble 
For want of splints. 


Legends arose of his renown, 
How that his courage under fire 


Had won, by wide consent, the crown | 


Of every soldier’s heart’s desire ; 
And how at certain celebrations 
By windy moons of March he wore 
Whole rows of fighting decorations, 
Three deep or more. 


There was the Norfolk Star he gained 
For cool behaviour in the roots; 
Likewise the D.S.O., obtained 
The day he rushed the Colonel’s 
boots ; 
And here, too, where he bit the greasy 
Bank of the hedge at which he dived, 
He surely must have earned the Y.C. 
Had he survived. 


But no, his destined hour had struck; 
Not all his judgment, nice and true, 

His sense of range, his gift of luck, 
Availed, this time, to get him through; 

Right on the post, when he had flouted 
A dozen barrels’ harmless bark, 

Fate’s humour intervened and outed 

His vital spark. 


| 








‘THE DAY HE RUSHED THE COLONEL’s BOOTS.” 


For, as he flew the open field, 

Taking, from time to time, a scratch, 
He failed to mark a gun concealed 

In the ensuing turnip-patch ; 
He failed, I say, to see this ambush, 

And suddenly there rang a shot 
From somewhere just behind a dam 

bush— 
And he was not! 


He fell, and in his filmy eye 
The laughter said: “You had me 
there!” * 6 
And that’s a sporting reason why 
We leave him now in earth’s good 
care ; 
Not to the game-room, grim aud gory, 
Shall he, our Hildebrand, be lugged, 
But here shall lie, in all his glory, 
Unskinned, unjugged. 0. S. 
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Smithson (who has been giving his partner ‘a rattlin’ good time”). ‘‘ WE SEEM TO GET ON AWE'LY WELL. WE MUST HAVE SOME MORE.” 





my) are # 
i" hi i an 

i Ps oe 5 \ EA! 1q 
Doctor. ‘*Now, IF 


I GAVE YOU A PINT OF 1 IN 20 CARBOLIC 
1 in 80 soLUTION?” 


Probationer. ‘Ou, A LoT!” 





SOLUTION, 


HOW MUCH WATER 








WOULD YOU ADD TO MAKE If 
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A BIT OF REAL LIFE 
(as portrayed in Melodrama). 








Nancy, Duke of Knaresboro’ 
who loves ward of the haughty who intends her to wed 








Sir Vivian Vavasour, A Desert:d Wife And Child, 
. scoundrel who, in addition +) being blackmailed 
to already having by the notorious 





Mimi Legrand. 
Sir Vivien, however, disposes of 
these inconveniences with the aid cf 
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A Corrupt Detective 
then comes to his assistance, 
who, using as his tool 





A Typical Serving-Maid 
overhears all these foul plots and 
communicates them to her lover, 





The Home Secretary 
is such that on order is immediately 
sent to 


A BIT OF REAL LIFE 
(as portrayed in Melodrama). 





Aa Innocent Policeman, 
has Jack arrested on the false 


charge of administering poison to 


yp. ef 


it 


ae 
7, | 
Ma) 
f / 





= ei i a 
A Soldier of the King, 
who, in turn, imparts the 
information to 


“ 


The Governor of Newgate 
to release Jack. After which ell ends hippily— 
the Duke being reduced to senile tears 
by the unaided efforts of 








His Humorous Mother, 
whose magnetic influence with 





who marries the chief bridesma d, 
for w.om unfortunately 


we have no space, 
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GLIMPSES INTO THE FUTURE. 
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A crowD OF CHANNEL SWIMMERS WELCOMING THE FIRST ATLANTIC SWIMMER, 
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GLIMPSES INTO THE FUTURE. 
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2 A CINEMATOGRAPH OPERATOR GIVING ENSTRUCTIONS TO A COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF BEFORE A BATTLE. 
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Tue Last Fox In ENGLAND. 
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MINCEMEAT. 
(By our Charivariety Artiste.) 

At last, we hear, the slot machine 
which so many commercial firms have 
been working for has been produced. 
Upon a French penny being inserted 
in this machine it plays the “ Marseil- 
!aise’’ and brings up the police. 


By-the-by, a vacuous youth recently 
placed a half-crown instead of a penny 





in cne of the existing machines at aj ready.” 


Answer to a Correspondent : — To! 
remove the taste of Castor Oil from 
the mouth, you will find nothing so) 
efficacious as a dose of Gregory Powder. 


Answer to another Correspondent :— 
To keep the nose warm in winter, try 
strapping a knitted egg-cosy on the 
part affected. 

An advertisement :—‘ Write for our 
Anti-Fat Book. Thin paper edition now 





In the nature of some persons the 
bargaining spirit would appear to be in- 
eradicable. An Anglo-German plaintiff 
was being sworn. He was asked to 
speak “ the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” “ Vell, shall 
ve say almost de whole truth,” he 


Se te 


We imagine that the most hard- 
worked private secretary in the world 
is the gentleman who acts in that 
capacity for a certain “self-made” 
-Knight whose hobby is 





railway station to see if 
it would work. It would] + 
not, andthe young man} | 
complained to a porter. 
“Serves you right,” re- 
marked that function- 
ary, “ for trying to cheat 
the machine.” 

& & 
AccIDENT AT A SHOOTING 
Parry. 

Sir Max WEINBERG 
was out with a shooting 
party one afternoon last 
week, when a pheasant 
flew overhead. Sir Max 
fired, and the bird fell 
dead. — 

“ Father,” asked little 
Ernest, “why won't 
ghosts let you touch 
them?” “1 expect it’s 
on account of their 
clothes,” replied the 
Source of all Knowledge. 
“You see they're al- 
ways dressed in white, 
and so they ’re afraid of 
your finger-marks.” 

% 

The announcement 
that the whole town of 
Santa Fé, Kansas, is 
shortly to be moved on 
wheels a distance of six 
miles tothe south makes} _ 
one wonder whether it] ; 
might not be possible 
to take London to the]; 
seaside for a month each] | 
year in the hot season.| — 
The experiment might 
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& 





oratory. Not only has 
the secretary to write his 
master’s speeches, bat 
he has so to compose 
them that they do not 























Ciient. “How 18 IT OYSTERS ARE SO MUCIL BETTE IN COLD WEATHER?” 


contain a single word 
beginning with the letter 
H. The secretary looks 
tired sometimes. 


“ The hair is a plant,” 
a scientist informs us. 
[his explains the homeo- 
pathic use of the hair- 
_|restorer—another plant. 





Messrs. A. & C. Brack 
have published a book 
on “British Castles.” 
Frankly we think it a 
pity, in view of what 
happened recently to 
Tattershall Castle, to 
draw attention to the 
fact that we still have 
some left. We trust, 
anyhow, that there will 
be no American edition 
of this work. 

* ot 


It is not only to care- 
less people that accidents 
happen. The other day 
a caretaker was run over. 


“Wanted, spade 
hands.” £0 runs an 
advertisement emanating 
from some Cheltenham 
Nurseries. Weadmirethe 
modesty of the children’s 
request. For ourselves 
we should have chosen a 
set of No-trumpers with 
four aces apiece. 











be tried first with a leans AE tie tees, idee tess ailniae exe Seite 
smaller city, such as Pst a << NNO, SIR; SUPPOSE IT S BECAUSE THEY PULLS T ~ 
Manchester. 
A , . ‘or al 7 5 i i 
WOMAN’S WORD For all may be lost, nothing gained, 


(IN SEASON). 


Now, what shall I write on Jim’s card ? 
I’m utterly stuck for a word. 
“Kind greetings” sound frigid and 
hard 
And “regards” (even “ cordia)”’) 
absurd. 
I want something warm yet restrained 
Just tofill the blank space on the page; 





| 


If I show him too much at this stage. 


My troubles would soon be dispersed 
If Jim, like a person of sense, 
Had posted his Christmas Card first 
And shown me a lead at the fence ; 
Not sure of the lie of the land, 
I won’t run the risk of mishap, 
But keep my emotions in hand 
And make for a popular gap. 








“Best wishes "—I think that will do, 
“For Christmas, and each other, 
Day.” 
It doesn’t say volumes, it’s true, 
And heavens! what heaps I could 
say! 
What I want him to gather is this— 
And he might if he wasn’t so shy— 
That, of course, my best wishes are 
his, , 
And so, for the asking, am I. 
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THE MIsEr’s HOARD—ScCENE From ‘‘ LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE” AS PLAYED IN A.D. 2911, 


























THE BacrirorHoNE—For WINTER EVENINGS IN Kirriemvir, N.B. 
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SOMEONE PEPPERED you ?” 


” 


Has 





WHAT’S WRONG? 


but —I—I ’VE KILLED A PHEASANT. 
‘Look WoT YOU ’VE BIN DRAGGIN’ THREE MILES FOR HEIGHTEENPENCE!” 


**Goop Gracious! 
*“*OH, NO; 
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Anxious Sportsman. 
Woman. 


New 








Old Growler to his horse (on receiving his bare fare). 
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I DELIEVE THEY ALL ’UNTS, AND 


**DIp YoU COME FAR 


7 


Dip you EVER SEE SUCH FOOLS? 
BORN HEVERY HOUR OF THE DAY.’ 


LINE! 
A FOOL 


nocked ovsr and tumbled upon by strange 
THE 
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“Just LOOK AT THEM—ALL OVER 
“AS THE SAYIN’ Is, Sin—‘ THERE'S 





Mild-mannered Master 
Irate Master. 


Huntsman, 
MOST OF ’EM ’UNTS Us, 
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THE GIANT WHO DIED 
FROM LAUGHING. 
(i Matter-of-Fact Fairy Tale.) 


Once upon a time there was a King 


who had three sons. The two eldest | came to a thick wood, and in its shade | 


were lazy good-for-nothing 
young men, but the third 
son, whose name was 
Charming, was a delightful 
youth, who was loved by 
everybody (outside his 
family) who knew him. 
Whenever he rode through 
the town the people used 
to stop whatever work they 
were engaged upon and 
wave their caps and cry 
“Hurrah for Prince Charm- 
ing!”—-and even after he 
had passed they would 
continue to stop work, in 
case he might be coming 
back the same way, when 
they would wave their caps 
and ery “ Hurrah for Prince 
Charming!" again. It was 
wonderful how fond of him 
they were. 

But alas! his father the 
King was not so fond. He preferred his 
eldest son; which was funny of him, 
because he must have known that only 
the third and youngest son is ever any 
good in a family. Indeed, the King 
himself had been a third son, so he had 
really no excuse for ignoranee on the 
point. I am afraid the truth was that 
he was jealous of Charming, because the 
latter was so popular outside his family. 

Now there lived in the Palace an old 
woman called Countess Caramel, who 
had been governess to Charming when 
he was young. When the Queen lay 
dying the Countess had promised her 
that she would look after her youngest 
boy for her, and Charming had often 
confided in Caramel since. One morn- 
ing, when his family had been parti- 
cularly rude to him at breakfast, Charm- 
ing said to her: 

‘Countess, I have made up my mind, 
and I am going into the world to seek 
my fortune.” 

“T have been waiting for this,” said 
the Countess. ‘ Here is a magic ring. 
Wear it always on your little finger, 
and whenever you want help turn it 
round once and help will come.” 

Charming thanked her and put the 
ring on his finger. Then he turned it 
round once just to make sure that it 
worked. Immediately the oddest little 
dwarf appeared in front of him. 

“Speak and I will obey,” said the 
dwarf. 

Now Charming didn’t want anything 
at all just then, so after thinking for a 
moment he said, “ Go away!’ 





The dwarf, a little surprised, dis- 
appeared. 

“This is splendid,” thought Charm- 
ing, and he started on his travels with 
a light heart. 

The sun was at its highest as he 





But Charming did not want to talk 
about brothers. He sat down on a 
fallen log beside her, and looked at her 

‘entranced. 

“T think you are the most lovely 
‘lady in all the world,” he said. 

“Am 1?” said the Princess, whose 
name, by the way, was 
Beauty. 

She looked away from 
him and there was silence 
between them. Charming, 
a little at a loss, fidgeted 
nervously with his ring, and 
began to speak again. 

“ Ever since I have known 
you rm 

“You are in need of 
help ?” said the dwarf, ap- 
pearing suddenly. 

“Certainly not,” said 
Charming angrily. ‘“ Not 
in the least. 1 can manage 
this quite well by myself.” 

“Speak, and I will obey.” 

“Then go away,” said 
Charming ; and the dwarf, 














who was beginning to lose 





‘“*THERE WAS A KING WHO HAD THREE SONS,” 


(From left to right: 1st son, 2nd son, 3rd son, King, hound.) 


he lay down to rest. He was awakened 
by the sound of weeping. Rising 
hastily to his feet he peered through 
the trees, and there, fifty yards away 
from him, by the side of a stream sat 
the most beautiful damsel he had ever 
seen, wringing her hands and sobbing 
bitterly. Prince Charming, grieving 
at the sight of beauty in such distress, 
coughed and came nearer. 





Tue Lirrte Dwarr. 
(L have forgotten his name.) 


“ Princess,” he said tenderly, for he 
knew she must be a Princess, ‘“ you 
are in trouble. How can I help you ?”’ 

“Fair Sir,’ she answered, “I had 
thought to be alone. - But, since you 
are here, you can help me-if- you will. 
I haye a—a brother——” 





GEe, AhcRR Ow. 





his grip of things, again 
disappeared. 

The Princess, having 
politely pretended to be looking for 
something while this was going on, 
turned to him again. 

“Come with me,” she said, “ and I 
will show you how you can help me.” 

She took him by the hand and led 
him down a narrow glade to a little 
clearing in the middle of the wood. 
Then she made him sit down beside 
/her on the grass, and there she told 
him her tale. 
| _ “There is a giant called Blunderbus,” 
| She said, “ who lives in a great castle 
}ten miles from here. He is a terrible 
‘magician, and years ago because I 
| would not marry him he turned my— 

my brother into a I don’t know 

/how to tell you—into a—a tortoise.” 
She put her hands to her face and 
/sobbed again. 

“ Why a tortoise?” said Charming, 
knowing that sympathy was useless, but 
feeling that he ought to say something. 

| Idon’t know. He just thought of 
‘it. It—it isn’t a very nice thing to be.” 

“And why should he turn your 
brother into it? I mean, if he had 
turned you into a tortoise—— Of 

course,” he went on hurriedly, “I’m 
| very glad he didn’t.” 

“Thank you,” said Beauty. 

“ But I don’t understand why 

“He knew he could hurt me more 
_by making my brother a tortoise than 
, by making me one,” she explained, and 
| looked at him anxiously. 

This was a new idea to Charming, 
who had two brothers of his own ; and 
; he looked at her in some surprise. 








” 
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“Oh, what does it matter why he 
did it?” she cried as he was about to 
speak. ‘ Why do giants do things? 
J don’t know.” 

“ Princess,” said Charming remorse- 
fully, and kissed her hand, “tell me 
how I can help you.” 

“My brother,” said 
Beauty, “was to have 
met me here. He is 
late again.” She sighed 
and added, ‘‘ He used 
to be so punctual.” 

“ But how can I help 
him?” asked Charming. 

“Tt is like this. The 
only way in which the 
enchantment can be 
taken off him is for 


someone to kill the 
Giant. But, if once 
the enchantment has 


stayed on for seven 
years, then it stays on 
for ever.” 

Here she looked down 
and burst into tears. 

“The seven years,” she 
sobbed, “are over atsun- 
down this afternoon.” 


fully. 


An enormous tortoise came slowly 
into view. ‘Beauty rushed up to 
him and, having explained the situ- 
ation rapidly, made the necessary 
introduction. 


one near here, and Blunderbus is sure 
to be at hom2. I need not tell you 
how grateful I shall be if you kill him. 


*“My Broruer! 


puzzles me to think how you are going 
to do it.” 


said Charming, fingering his ring. 
“Well, I only hope you'll be luckier 
than the others.” 
“The others?” cried Charming in 


surprise. 





“Charmed,” said the Tortoise. ** You 
can’t miss the castle; it’s the only} 


hough I must say,” he added, “ it, 





(Introducing the Family to Charining. 


“T have a friend who will help me,” | 


| «Yes; didn’t she tell you akout the 
, others who had tried ?” 
| “TI forgot to,” said Beauty, frowning 
} at him. 

“Ah, well, perhaps in that case 


| we'd better not go into it now,” said 
“ But before you start 


| the Tortoise. 





Two's COMPANY. 


_ know anything about tortoises ?”’ 
| “Very little,” said Charming. 
fact ~ 





| what they eat?” 

“T’m afraid I don’t.” 

“Dash it, why doesn’t anybody 
know ? 
ridiculous suggestions. 
ney puddings—and shrimp sandwiches 
—and buttered toast. 
nights we had after 
the shrimp sand- 
wiches! And the fool 
swore he had. kept 
tortoises all his life!” 

“Tf I may say 
so,” said Charming, “I 
should have thought 
that you would have 
known best.” 

“The same silly 
idea they all have,” 
‘ said the Tortoise 
. testily. “When Blun- 
derbus put this en- 
chantment on me, do 
you suppose he got 

a blackboard and a 
(piece of chalk and gave me a lecture 
|on the diet and habits of the common 
tortoise, before showing me out of the 
front gate? No, he simply turned me 
into the form of a tortoise and left my 
mind and soul as it was before. I’ve 
| got the anatomy of a tortoise, I ’ve got 
the very delicate inside of a tortoise, but 








\«T really want you this time.” 
“In 
said at last, ‘a sword. One that will 
| “Then you don't happen to know} 


The others all made the most | 
Steak and kid- | 





I don’t think like one, stupid. Else I 
shouldn’t mind being one.” 

“T never thought of that.” 

“No one does, except me. And I 
can think of nothing else.” He paused 


and added confidentially, “ We're 
trying rum omelettes just now. Some- 
how I don’t think tor- 
toises really like them. 
However, we shall see. 
I suppose you've never 
heard anything definite 
azainst them ?” 

“ You needn't bother 
about that,” said 
Charming briskly. “ By 
to-night you will be 
a man aga'n.” And 
he patted him en- 
couragingly on the shell 
and returned to take 
an affectionate farewell 
of the Princess. 

As soon as he was 
alone, Charming turned 
the ring round his 
finger, and the dwarf 
appeared before him. 

“The same as usual?” 
said the dwarf, prepar- 


“TI see,” said Charming thought- I should like to talk to you privately | ing to vanish at the word. He was just 
for amoment.” He took Charming on | 

° ” ° : . | 
“Here is my brother,” cried Beauty. one side and whispered, “I say, do you | 


beginning to get into the swing of it. 
“No, no,” said Charming hastily. 
He 
thought for a moment. “I want,” he 
kill giants.” 
Instantly a gleaming sword was at 


| his feet. He-picked it up and examined 


it. 
“Ts this really a magic sword?” 
“Tt has but to inflict one scratch,” 
said the dwarf, “and the result is 


Dear me! The) death.” 





“Do FOU KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT TORTOISES ?” 


Charming, who had been feeling 
the blade, took his thumb away 
hastily. 

“Then I shall want a cloak of dark- 
ness,” he said. 

*“ Behold, here it is. Beneath this 
cloak the wearer is invisible to the eyes 
of his enemies.” 
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“A pair of seven-league boots... . 

Thank you. That is all to-day.” 
Directly the dwarf was gone, Charm- 

ing kicked off his shoes and stepped 


“One thing more,” said Charming.|of twenty-one miles each. 


But this 
was before Evuctip’s time. 


However, by taking one step to the | 


Charming stopped short. 
“You see me?” he cried furiously. 
“Of course I do! Really, you 


north and another to the south-west,!mustn’t expect to come into a house 


he found himself close enough. <A 


into the magic boots; then he seized | short, if painful, walk, with his boots in 
the sword and the cloak and darted off his hand, brought him to his destina-;|I should have picked you out.” 


on his lady’s behest. He had 
barely gone a hundred paces 
before a sudden idea came to 
him, und he pulled himself 
up short. 

“Let me see,” he reflected ; 
“the castle was ten miles 
away. These are seven- 
league boots—so that Ihave 
come about two thousand 
miles. I shall have to go 
back.” He took some hasty 
steps back, and found himself 
in the wood from which he 
had started. _ 

“Well?” said Princess 
Beauty, “Have you killed 
him ?” i 

“No, n-no,” stammered 
Charming, “not exactly 
killed him, I was just—just 
practising something. The 
fact is,” he added éonfi- 
dentially, ““I’ve' got a pair 
of new boots on, and 
He saw the look of cold sur- 
prise in her face and went on 
quickly, “I swear, Princess, 
that I will not return to you 
again without his head.” 

He took a quick step in the 
direction of the castle and 
found himself soaring over 
it; turned eleven miles off 
and stepped back a pace; 
overshot it again, and arrived 
at the very feet of the Princess. 

“His head!” said Beauty eagerly. 

“I—I must have dropped it,” said 
Charming, hastily pretending to feel 
for it. “I’ll just go and——” He 
stepped off in confusion. 

Eleven miles the wrong side of the 








“HAVE YOU KILLED HIM?” 


castle, Charming sat down to think it 
out. It was but two hours to sun- 
down. Without his magic boots he 
would get to the castle too late. Of 
course, what he really wanted to do 
was to erect an isosceles triangle on a 
base of eleven miles, having two sides 


‘ tion. 








CHARMING MISJUDGES THE DISTANCE, 


He had a moment’s natural 
hesitation about calling at a strange 
castle in his stockinged feet, but con- 
soled himself with the thought that in 
life-and-death matters one cannot 
bother about little points of etiquette, 
and that, anyhow, the giant would not 
be able to see him. Then, donning the 
magic cloak, and with the magic sword 
in his hand, he entered the castle gates. 
For an instant his heart seemed to stop 
beating, but the thought of the Princess 
gave him new courage... . 

The Giant was sitting in front of the 
fire, his great spiked club between his 
knees. At Charming’s entry he turned 
round, gave a start of surprise, bent 
forward eagerly a moment, and then 
leant back chuckling. Like most over- 
grown men he was naturally kindhearted 
and had a simple humour, but he could 
be stubborn when he liked. The original 
affair of the tortoise seems to haveshown 
him both at his best and at his worst. 

“Why do you walk like that?” he 
said pleasantly to Charming. “The 
baby is not asleep.” 








without anything on your feet and not 
be a. little noticeable. 


Even in a crowd 


“That miserable dwarf,” 
said Charming savagely, 
“‘ swore solemnly to me that 
beneath this cloak I was 
invisible to the eyes of my 
enemies!” 

“But then we aren't 
enemies,” smiled the Giant 
sweetly. “I like you im- 
mensely. There’s something 
about you—directly you came 
in. . . I think it must be 
love at first sight.” 

“So that’s how he tricked 
me!” 

“Oh no, it wasn’t really 
like that. The fact is you 
are invisibte beneath that 
cloak, only—you’ll . excuse 
my pointing it out—there 
are such funny bits of you 
that aren’t beneath the cloak: 
You’ve no idea how odd you 
looks just a head and two 
legs, and a couple of arms. 

.. . Waists,” he murmured 
to himself, “are not being 
worn this year.” 

But Charming had had 
enough of talk. Gripping 
his sword firmly, he threw |. 
aside his useless cloak, dashed 
forward, and with a beautiful 
lunge pricked his enemy in 
the ankle. 

“Victory!” he cried, waving 
his magic sword above his head. ‘‘ Thus 
is Beauty’s brother delivered !”’ 

The Giant stared at him for a full 
minute. .Then he put his hands to his 
sides and fell back shaking in his chair. 

‘Her brother!” he roared. ‘‘ Well, 
of all the Her brother!” He 
rolled on the floor in a paroxysm of 
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THE EFFECT OF THE MAGic CLOAK. 


(Not, us you thought, a jig-saw puzzle with 
some of the pieces missing.)- ° 
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Old Gentleman. ‘By Jove! 





mirth. ‘Her brother! Oh, you 
» You'll kill me! Her b-b-b-b-brother ! 
Her b-b-b-b——her b b-b—her b-b——.”’ 

The world suddenly seemed very 
cold to Charming: He turned the 
ring on his finger. 
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BLUNDERBUS SEES HIS LAST JOKE, 


“ Well? ” said the Dwarf. 

“T want,” said Charming curtly, “to 
be back at home, riding through the 
streets on my cream palfrey, amidst the 
cheers of the populace. .. . At once.” 


An hour later Princess Beauty and 
Prince Udo, who was not her brother, 
gazed into each other's eyes; and 
Beauty’s last illusion went. 

“ You ’ve altered,” she said slowly. 
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HE NEARLY HAD YOU THAT TIME.” 
Postman (who has just managed to scramble cver the gate and escape). *‘¥us, WR PRETTY NEAR MAS ME EVERY TIME.” 





“Yes, I’m not really much like a|dinner; and next morning he was more 
tortoise,”’ said Udo humorously. | popular than ever as he rode through 

“T- meant since seven years ago.) the streets of the city. But Blunderbus | 
You're much stouter than I thought.” lay dead in his Castle. You and I | 

“Time hasn’t exactly stood still with | know that he was killed by the magic 
you, you know, Beauty.” ‘sword; yet somehow a strange legend 

“Yet you saw me every day, 
and went on loving me.” 

“ Well—er——”’ He shuffled 
his feet and looked away. 

“ Didn't you?” 

* Well, you see—of course I 
wanted to get back, you see— 
and as long as you—I mean if 
we—if you thought we were in 
love with each other, then, of 
course, you were ready to help 
me. And so——” 

“You're quite old and bald. 
I can’t think why I didn’t notice 
it before.” 

“Well, you wouldn't when I 
was a tortoise,’ said Udo pleas- 
antly. ‘As tortoises go I was 
really quite a youngster. Most of them{grew up around his death. And ever 
live to be a tremendous age. Besides, | afterwards in that country, when one 
anyhow one never notices baldness in| man told his neighbour a more than 
a tortoise.” | ordinarily humorous anecdote, the latter 

“I think,” said Beauty, weighing her | would cry, in between the gusts of 
words carefully, “I think you’ve gone | merriment, ‘Don’t! You'll make me 
off a good deal in looks in the last day |die of laughter!” And then he would 
or two.” {pull himself together, and add with 

. ts i ‘a sigh—* Like Blunderbus.” 
was home in time for} 
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Parlour-Maid (to Vicar, trying to write a sermon). ‘* PLEASE, Stk, THE MISTRESS TOLD ME NEVER TO DISTURB YOU UNLESS SHE WAS 
OUT AND I COULDN’T ASK HER!” Vicar. *‘ WELL, WHAT Is Ir?” Parlour-Maid. ‘‘Sue’s out now, Srn.” 


Vicar. ** WELL! WELL!” 


Parlour-Maid. ‘‘ Purase, Str, MAY I GivE PoLLy A NuT?” 





ON THE PORTRAIT OF A FRIEND. 


WHEN all the world is cold and dark without, 
When through a window that is far from clean 
The solemn day peers in as though in doubt— 
He that of late so buoyant was of mien— 
As to his very fitness to be seen ; 

When London fog, and skies of London grey, 
Recall the golden splendour that has been, 
And the sick bard reflects, with strong dismay, 

That here he is for good, and here he has to stay ; 


Then, when the gates of light are wholly blocked, 
My fragile soul, accustomed to a peak 

Of clear empyreal air, is straightly knocked 
Into the glooming middle of next week. 
Darkling I gaze around, and darkling seek 

Some helpful charm these wintry woes to end, 
Vainly, until, with sudden-brightening cheek, 

I turn to thee, O Portrait of my Friend, 


And slowly all grows clear, and things begin to mend. 


On a most mellow lawn, within a chair 
Of pleasing comfort, calmly as a lord 
He sits ; a blissful scent is on the air, 
Borne from his pipe: umbrageous elms afford 
A comely shelter for the shaven sward ; 
Pensive he sits ; a book is on his knee. 
Ah, happy book, he is not looking bored ; 
Doubtless his musings are inspired by thee 
Partly, and partly by th’ approaching hour of tea. 





And, gazing with rapt eyes, I am withdrawn 
Into a pleasant land of summer easo. 
Methinks I stand upon a flower-fringed lawn ; 
Roses commingle on a lightsome breeze 
With the choice weed; the lazy hum of bees, 
The song of sleepy birds, entrance my sprite ; 
All is cool air, clear skies, and kindly trees 
That shed a shadowy rapture—different, quite, 
From the depressing weight of town’s material blight. 


And in that hour what fantasies of song, 
Like wandering cloudlets, flow across my brain! 
What spell is on me! I could go full strong, 
But no. The fancy fades. I hear again 
The press of many feet, the dripping rain ; 
The fog broods round me, and the solemn day 
Pallidly glimmers through an unclean pane ; 
And all is dim, and dull, and dismal grey, 
As I turn up the light, and sigh, ab _— -a-W ay. 


O cool, calm shape, siton. Thy fragrant pipe 
‘For ever shalt thou smoke, and not consume. 

For thee shall summer be for ever ripe, - ° 
The sky be fair, nor waning seasons doom 
Thy fancy suiting to a wintry tomb. 

Fair youth, beneath thine elms, thou canst not know 
The awful deeps of London’s heavy gloom ; 

But be it thine, when I am bored and low, 

To waft me hence, as now, for some half hour or so. 
Dum-Dum. 
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SITUATIONS WE CANNOT BEAR TO CONTEMPLATE. 
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CELEBRITIES AND THEIR LITTLE HOBBIES. 
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Mr. SarGent, R.A., DEVOTES HIS LEISURE HOURS TO ARRANGING The Rotary Stimulator; or ‘* B.M.G.”—So0 MANY MEMBERS OF 


UPSIDE-DOWN DESIGNS FOR CEILING AND LUNETTE DECORATION OF rHE UNIONIST PARTY MAKE A HOBBY OF DEVISING AND ELABORAT- 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. (‘‘ YES! THAT’S CAPITAL! COULDN’T BE BETTER ! ING DESIGNS FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT AND PROPULSION OF THEIR 
KEEP EXACTLY LIKE THAT, PLEASE—I’LL LOWER YOU ALL DOWN REVERED LEADER THAT, TO SAVE OVERCROWDING, WE HERE SHOW 
AGAIN AT LUNCH-TIME.”) AN INSTRUMENT CALCULATED TO SATISFY ALL TASTES. 





Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD DERIVES ENORMOUS PLEASURE AND By A HAPPY COINCIDENCE Mr. McKENNA AMUSES HIMSELF 
ENTERTAINMENT FROM UNVEILING NICE LITTLE ‘‘ SOUVENIR” STATUES IN A VERY SIMILAR WAY. THE STATUE—ODDLY ENOUGH OF 
OF Mr. REGINALD McKENNA IN HIS BACK GARDEN—A PRETTY Lorp CHARLES HIMSELF—WHICH HE IS HERE UNVEILING IS A 


REMINDER OF THE RIGHT HON, GENTLEMAN’S ANIMATED TERM OF SPIRITED EXAMPLE OF THE EXUBERANT ‘‘BRAVURA” OF HIS 
OFFICE AT THE ADMIRALTY, METHOD OF MODELLING, 
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CELEBRITIES AND THEIR LITTLE HOBBIES. 
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Mr. PELISSIER’s HOBBY IS PERFORMING ON THE ‘“‘TIGHT-ROPE” Srk Ernest SHACKLETON ENJOYS NOTHING MORE THAN TAKING 
TN HIS GARDEN. (‘‘ WELL, WMAT’S THE GOOD OF TALKING LIKE mis ACADEMY OF ‘‘FLAPPERS” FOR A HEALTH-GIVING BLOW ON 
THAT! IT WAS A ‘TIGHT-ROPE’ ALL RIGHT BEFORE I WENT AND WIMBLEDON Common. HE ADOPTS A SUITABLY QUIET AND BLAME- 
GOT ON IT; BUT THERE YOU ARE, YOU SEE—THAT'S JUST THE LESS COSTUME WHICH IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE FACT THAT THIS IS 
TROUBLE !’’\ THE FIRST PrEsS NOTICE OF AN INTERESTING HABIT. 
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Mr. RUNCIMAN PROPOSES TO GAMBOL LIGHT-HEARTEDLY WITT Mr. Ketr-HARDIE, IN HIS SPARE TIME (AS, INDEED, IN WORKING 
THE JOYOUS LAMB (WHEN IN SEASON), AND THUS TO STEEP HIMSELF HOURS), DEVOTES HIMSELF TO THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF A FIGHTING 
IN THE PASTORAL SPIRIT AND THE LOCAL COLOUR OF HIS NEW SPIRIT IN THE ORDINARILY INNOCUOUS ; BUT DRAWS THE LINE AT 
POSITION AT THE HEAD OF THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, JUST AT ANY SCHEME OF NATIONAL DEFENCE AS BEING RANK MILITARISM | 





PRESENT, THE RIGHT SEASON IS NOT AVAILABLE, AND A MAD BLOOD-GUILTINESS, 
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Period—The War of 1914. 
Furious M.F.H. (to invaders, who.have made a dashing charge at supposed red-coated cavalry). ‘‘Wu0 THE DEUCE ARE YOU, AND WHAT 
ARE YOU PLAYING AT? D’yoU KNOW WHAT YOU’VE DONE, YOU CONFOUNDED SET OF TAILORS? You ’VE—YOU'VE HEADED THE FOX!” 
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Arry (0 the Master, galloping to Holloa\, ‘Loose MY STIRRUP, OLE MAN, WILL YER? It’s GOT.’ITCHED ON TO THIS BLOOMIN’ POST.” 
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Pimnnne PAgrn tana. ”. 
THIS SEASON'S GOODS.—_THE DUMMY SWIMMER. 


For ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND RivER BATHERS WHO REALISE THE FOOLISHNESS OF THE PROCEDURE, BUT HAVE APPEARANCES TO KEEP 
UP. MADE IN EXACT LIKENESS OF PURCHASER. GUARANTEED TO SWIM A CIRCLE OF 200 YARDS AND RETURN TO HAND. Is FITTED 
WITH INTERNAL GRAMOPHONE WHICH THREE TIMES ON THE RCUND EXCLAIMS ‘‘ BEAUTIFUL MORNING!]” SHOULD PURCHASER BE 
FORCED AT ANY TIME TO RESCUE HIMSELF MONEY WILL BE RETURNED, 
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THIS SEASON’S GOODS.—THE PARTING GUEST’S REFUGE. 


WHEN TRAVELLING ON THE CONTINENT USE OUR SPARE TYR7—SAVES ALL TIps, THE Ho se SERVANTS WILL BE STILL LOOKING FOR YOU, 
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Despite apathy at home, the good old English Christmas has lost none of its popularity abroad. 


BrinGInG IN THE YULE LOG AT ITZEGNANDA’S KRAAL, 
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PLUCKING THE BIKD AT THE FORTY-NINTH CATARACT. 
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THE MISTLETOE TRADITIUN AT Sart Lake City. 
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Archibald (relating ghost story). ‘THEN SLOWLY OUT OF THE GLOOM APPEARED A TERRIBLE THING, SO WEIRD, SO APPALLING, THAT 
I WAS PETRIFIED. JWHAT DO YOU THINK IT Was?” Tommy (excitedly). ‘‘I KNow, I KNow. YOURSELF IN A LOOKING-GLASS !” 
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“HvuLLo! WHO THE DEUCE ARE you?” *T am Sir Utric Gyrtru oF THE BLoopy HANDS, FOUNDER OF THIS HOUSE!” 


“By Jove! TuHat’s A BIT OF LUCK MEETING YOU, OLD MAN; YOU'LL BE ABLE TO SHOW ME WHERE THE BATHROOM Is,” 
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Ghe Boy who wouldn't grow . 
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FShakspeare, having had his fair turn, is not included among ™ish / 
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“Miss Marie Coreiu as LAua Rook. 





TMHARY COSTUME BALL. 


yng Mish Authors from whom Mr. Punch has here selected his characters. ] 
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REST AFTER TOIL. 
(4 Welcome on its Eve to 1912, being 
Leap Year.) 


| 


Ovr labour hath its ending, 
The lute at last is dumb; 
On trouser-knees past mending 
No more you ‘ll catch me bending ; 
Ladies, your turn has come. 


Beneath what open casements 
Have I| not sung my suits; 

With what profound abasements, 

What tactful self-effacements 
Avoided parents’ boots ! 


To hearts how prone to harden 
For three long years I’ve put 
What pleas for grace or pardon 
In many a twilit garden, 
How dampish underfoot ! 


Ay, more, when out to dinner 
How oft I’ve murmured “ Stoop, 

Sweet angel, to this sinner,” 

And tried all arts to win her 
Before we'd touched the soup. 


And when I found no favour, 
Of one fond hope bereft, 

















| 
| 








Turned to the fair enslaver 
(In case her heart might waver) 
Who simpered on my left, 


And said, “ Shall we get married ?” 
And when she answered “ Pish!” 

Beheld my future arid, 

My day-dreams twice miscarried, 
Not halfway through the fish. 


On country walks, at dances, 
Well have I waged the strife; 
Hang it! with all these chances 
Anyone’s fond advances 
Ought to have bagged a wife, 


But no! without compunction 
(Or stay, there was that touch 
Of pity’s mellowing unction 
From Maud, at Blisworth Junction) 
You ‘ve all replied, “‘ Not much,” 


And now the tourney’s closing 
Has left me limp and done ; 
‘Tis time for dreams and dozing, 
Three years of hard proposing 

Do take it out of one. 


But if my field of vision 
Has overlooked some few 





Who might without derision _ 
Have watched the dart’s incision 
Where Love had pinked me 

through— 


Some maids or fair or clever 
Who did not mean to flout 

My amorous endeavour, 

(But by some fluke I never 
Happened to find them out)— 


Behold, Convention's fetters 
Have vanished like a ghost; 
Ye must be Love’s abettors, 
Girls, and I’d like your letters, 
Please, by an early post. 
Evce. 





From the Grocers’ 
favourite paper) :— 
“An attempted burglary at Mile End early 


on Tuesday morning had a somewhat startling 
termination, one of the several men attempting 


Gaz:tle (our 





to rob the premises of the Eagle Confectionery | 


Co. falling down a lift-well and injuring him- 
self. The company have suffered in this way 
on several occasions of late.” 

We think that in their choice of exit 
these burglars should have shown 
more consideration for the company. 
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THE SWISS HOTEL. 
I.—Irs Hasits. 

In summer the Swiss hotel may be 
but a port of call for passing tourists, 
an inn, if you will. But in the Christ- 
mas holidays, when it battens and 
grows fat upon the boom in Alpine 
sport, it is as a “ Home from home” 
that it must stand or fall. 

I do not care to dwell upon their 
differences, to pit one against another, 
to subdivide or classify. There is a 
nobler field for contemplation in those 
common traits that run—like a golden 
thread—through each and all of them, 
and bind them, as it were, into one 
brotherhood. For with all their 
diversities they are beautifully and 
consistently alike. Each has, I will 
admit, some little endearing habit or 
peculiarity by which one loves to 
remember it. There is one I could 
name in which the electric light goes 
down when the lift goes up. There is 
another (I know it sounds impossible), 
where the skating-rink. is on a slope; 
either that or it is an optical illusion. 
There is a third—a cherished memory 





Engadine where 
root always catch you at the front) 
door. 
in the Oberland. where there are finger- | 
bowls. But these are mere negligible 
excrescences upon the structure of 
their fundamental unity. They all) 
| vejoice in.a lavish and reckless expendi- | 
ture of electric light. They aif 


port, 
steaming jungle of wet sweaters, gloves, | 
skis, curling-brooms, goloshes and blobs | 
of melting snow. 


’ with a swinging door that 


garden ’ 
bangs. 
‘London papers. They all have the! 
same wall-paper in the passages. And | 
they all have ices every Thursday and | 
Sunday night. (That is why the most | 
eflicient and far- sighted of the tourist | 
| agencies arrange their return trips for | 
Fridays and Mondays. ) 

I used to wonder why they had so 
many names, for no Alpine Hotel can 
ever flourish under a single one. You | 
may live for a week in the happy | 
delusion that your correct address is | 
the Hore, Bretveperr, only to dis- 
cover one day that the note-paper is! 
headed Horen Beauv’ Sire. 


__ PUNCH H, 





—which gives you buttered toast. I) 
have been told that there is one in the. 
avalanches off the | 


I am myself familiar with one | 


sup- | 
in the central hall, a sort of | same custom of multiplying names, 


proached through a lounge or “ Winter | ment. | 
will thus meet with a fewlto all 
They all take in’ the wrong intents and purposes, a fowl—on four 


| is going to freeze. 


Tt [K LONDON 


OR 


_CHARIVART. 
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letters over the back-door the legend | 
Hote DES ALPES. 
why that should be. I had an un- 
worthy suspicion that when .a new 
resort grew up the first proprietor in 
the field set to work to peg out all the 
best names and have them plastered oti 
his building for fear that someone else 
would get them. I pictured to myself 
especially the wild competition that set 
in for the name Hore Bristou. (It 
is one of the unsolved mysteries of this 
curious subject that almost every little 
wayside inn in the Alps is called the 
Hore Bristou.) But a further study 
of the Swiss character has. given me 
a truer explanation of the practice. I 
now believe that the enterprising 
manager has made up his mind that 
his hostelry shall attract and invite by 
the very diversity of its titles. Thus 
he appeals to the patriotism of .his 
countrymen by calling his hotel the 
Horen Nationat. Hore Métropore 





cannot he resisted by Londoners. 
Hore. Bristor—but there I give 
it up. 


The food is excellent, and it is a 
mistake to be discouraged in the early 
part of the day, for you will be fully 
compensated for your meagre breakfast 
by a more than adequate lunch. If the 
dinner has a fault it is to be found in 
what I can only call its lack of climax. 
There is an absence of that fine 
crescendo (to the joint), followed by a 
‘certain tempered ebb, which charac- 
terizes a dinner in a London hotel. 
The menu cards are always worthy of 
study. It is pleasant to find that the 


which I have already noticed in regard 
to the hotel itself, is faithfully carried 


Thoy are all ap-' out in the smallest detail of manage- 
You! 


It shows thoroughness, 


consecutive evenings under the titles 
Poulet, Poularde, Volaille and Chapon. 

The radiator in your bedroom is your 
‘best friend, and should be treated as 
isuch, but it requires a little careful 
| study. If it clicks internally when you 
jturn it-on it is all right; but if it 
'sputters you should ring for the 
chambermaid. She understands it. 
When it gurgles softly in the night it 


The washing is performed with 
| amazing promptitude, but, on the other 
' hand, you never get those little black 


This | studs in your dress shirts, so it is no 


| arouses your curiosity, and you furtively | use expecting them. 


examine the linen and find that it) 


is marked Horen Nationan. 
then you have not exhausted the sub- 


Finally, there is this outstanding 


Even | peculiarity about the guests themselves. 


At any moment you may come across 


| ject, for, if you will take a walk round}a party of Swiss or other foreigners 


| the building and carefully survey it, as 
like as not you will find in great gold 


among them. It really gives the place 
quite a cosmopolitan air. 


I used to w onder | 





LONDON’S CRYING NEED. 
(Interview with Mr. Grewsy Cramer.) - 

“THE trouble with London, as I view 
it,” said the great entrepreneur, “is 
its poverty of entertainment. I am 
astonished at it. I go out for long 
walks and frequently find myself in a 
street with no picture-palace in it. I 
understand that there actually are still 
suburbs that have not given their name 
toalocal Empire. In the whole length 
of Harley Street there is no play -house. 
This means,” he continued, “ that quite 
a host of people are forced, owing to 
the disproportion between the number 
of Londoners and the number of seats, 
still to spend their evenings at home. 
It is this evil that I have set out to 
remedy. My campaign is clear. I can- 
not quite manage one theatre for every 
Londoner, but I am pledged to find 
every Londoner a seat at some perform- 
ance or other on every night of the year. 
Everyone.” 

“That is your life work ?"’ I said. 

“ Precisely, It isthe task I have set 
myself, and I am busy acquiring sites 
for music-halls, theatres, picture-palaces 
everywhere in this city, north, south, 
east, west and in the middle. I mean 
to be thorough. For example, I have 
learned that many of the bargees and 
lightermen onthe riverare unacquainted 
with thecinema, WhatshallI do? Es- 
a|tablish a floating picture-palace to ply 
between Greenwich and London Br idge. 
See here,” he said, pointing to a pile of 
papers several feet high. ‘ Architects’ 
plans. All my theatres are to be at- 
tractive. Terra-cotta fronts; statues 
of the Comic and Tragic Muse; busts 
of .KpIson; geraniums; commission- 
aires. I believe in lifting the masses. 

“ My horror of the benighted state of 
this city,” he continued, “is not to be 
expressed in words. Only one Olympia, 
for-example. Only one large variety 
hall that gives fifteen performances a 
week. Why, there should be hundreds. 
And will be. I will have people 
amused. The world has been thinking 
and doing long enough ; it is time for us 
all to concentrate on beguilement. I 
will give three performances a day in 
every house that I control, and if need 
be four or five. I look upon it as a 
sacred duty.” 





A Warning to Honesty. 
**Lost. On Monday, from Rugby Market, 
Bob Tail Sheep Dog. Anyone returning will 
pay expenses, ”"—Advert. in *Tinghy Advertiser.’ 


So now they know! 





From “Stocks and Shares” in The 
Daily Mirror :— 
‘* Spies were in a nervous condition.” 


They may well be just now. 
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TOO APT A PUPIL. 


Japan (in full Occidental costume). “I CAN’T THINK WHERE HE GETS HIS WESTERN 
NOTIONS FROM. FOR MY PART THEY SOANDALISE ME.” 
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Taxi-Driver (who has received his bare fare). 





‘ALF A MO’, CULLY. 





’FORE YOU SHUT THE DOOR, JUST SEE IF ’E’S PINCHED MY MAT. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN, We see from a 
prospectus, have made arrangements 
whereby a certain book may be obtained 
on approval, ‘‘it being understood that, 
if not purchased, it is returned uncut.” 
But surely only a practised reviewer 
can judge of the merits of a book with- 
out reading it ? 

+‘ 

The influence of Mr. Luoyp GrorGE 
again? Messrs. CASSELL AND Co. are 
bringing out a publication entitled The 
World of Stamps. | 

u* 

The ahaittitee of giving Indestructi- 
ble Toy Books as presents to children 
is being doubted by many members of | 
the medical profession. It seems that 
some of these volumes really cannot be | 
destroyed, with the result that many 
children, finding themselves baffled, fly 
into paroxysms of rage, with disastrous | §, 
effects to their health. 


Extract from The Mesto of the Hill, 
by Duncan Scuwann :—“ Then 
actually stretched out his hand, and, | 
taking her slender gloved one, pressed | 
it in token of his sincerity. The lady, 
not to be outdone, squeezed his back.” 
The Militant Woman once more! 





he | 


An interesting anthology, entitled 
The Charm of India, has fallen into our 
hands. It contains three capital ac- 
| counts of “ The Cawnpore Massacre.” 

_” | 








| Mr. Joserx PENNELL, in his little 
book, The Great New ‘ork, is harder on | 

his countrymen than we should dare to | 
|be. Wemight, perhaps, say that New | 

| Yorkers were inclined to brag. Mr. 

| Pawan boldly calls one of his draw- 

ings “ The Unbeliev able City.” 





We note the subduction of The Story 
of Emma, Lady Hamilton, by Jutta 
| FRANHAM, sumptuously __ illustrated, 
price thirty guineas net, and are sorry | 
to hear that many cautious Scotsmen 
interested in the subject intend to wait 
until a sixpenny edition appears. 





The Nut. 


‘* At Cambridge, it will be remembered, he 
| graduated with M: 1thematical honours, winning 
the Chancellor’s Medal (the Blue Ribbon of 
| Classical Scholarship), and he was also stroke of 
| his year there, leaving it with a brilliant 
record.”—Jrish Independent 








‘‘During the visit to Majo College Queen 
| Mary witnessed a tent-pegging competition by 
the students and other sports.” —Reuter. 


| They are a gay lot at Majo College. 
Even the Dean is a bit of a sport in 
his way. 





A HINT TO WHITAKER. 


THE inclusion in the list of Athletic 
Records in Whitaker's Almanack of a 
Standing High Jump with both ankles 
tied suggests the admission of other 
| feats of an unconventional character. 

Amongst these we venture to suggest 
the following :— 

Three- legged race: fastest time done 
by a trio of one-legged men. 

Long Jump while singing “The Lost 
Chord.” 

Putting the Weight (a) with a toy 
balloon, (6) with plum- pudding. 

Throwing the hammer ; largest num- 
ber of spectators injured. 

Blindfold Skating race in 
skirts. 

Longest lady’s leap on seeing (a) a 
mouse, (b) a blackbeetle. 

Throwing the Cricket-ball with but- 
tered fingers. 


hobble 





From “ A New Year’s Journey” in 
The British Weekly of December 28th, 
1911 :-— 

‘* Juliet was asleep. A small empty hamper 

at her feet told its own tale.” 
It is only fair to Juliet to explain that 
the hamper had been occupied not by | 
bottles with gilded tops, but by a 
Persian kitten called Silverheels. 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 
By Our Unscrupulous Reporter. 
THE deepest sympathy is felt with 
Mr. Max BeErsoum in his recent mis- 
fortune. While changing from his polo 
clothes into evening dress on Saturday 
last he chanced to lean inadvertently 
over a lighted candle and singed his 
beard almost beyond repair. The 
barber was at once summoned, and 
everything possible was done for the 
distinguished patient, who is, we hear, 
doing well. 
% % * * * 
The musical conductor at the Man- 
chester theatre at which Mr. Harry 


interviewer that in a long and crowded 
experience he never saw anything so 
remarkable. Dr. Watson will be buried 
in the Strand. 
% * * * % 

Profound regret is rife in theatrical 
circles at the afflicting experience that 
befell Sir Gzorcr ALEXANDER last week. 
He has recently installed a hydraulic 


revive the gigantic mammoth which is 
embedded in an ice-floe in that region, 
and which Mr. Buackwoop believes to 
be only hibernating. The feelings of 
the staff of The Times at the prospect 
of Sir Henry’s prolonged absence can 
better be imagined than described. 
* % * % % 
The Chevalier Le Quevx has been 








trousers-press in his dressing-room at’! literally bombarded with telegrams of 
the St. James’s Theatre, which has congratulation from his countless 
hitherto worked admirably, but on_ friends and admirers on his good fortune 
Friday night, in an access of zeal, the|in evading a disaster which might have 
official charged with the duty of ope-| caused a dynastic convulsion affecting 
rating the machine applied too much|both hemispheres. The Chevalier, it 
power, with the result that, when the | is well known, is deeply addicted to re- 


trousers required for the Second Act of | volver shooting, at which he is a past 
master. The other day, 





LauDER, the famous 
Caledonian buffo, is de- 
lighting pantomime 
audiences, has taken a 
leaf out of the book 
of the genial Jimmy 
Guover, of Old Drury, 
the acreage of whose 
Boxing Night smile is 
as much a feature of 
London life in the fes- 
tive season as the 
poulterers’ turkey show. 
Mr. GLover, as is well 
known, is specially 
skilled in adapting old 
airs to new uses. The 
Manchester conductor, 
with equal adroitness, 
has arranged HANDEL’s 
“ Hallelujah Chorus ” as 
the symphony which 
brings the Scotch com- 
edian on the stage 
whenever he is due, the 
orchestra meanwhile 
softly singing the words 








while leaning out of the 
window of his sump- 
tuous villa at Cettinje, 
he amused himself by 
picking off butterflies on 
the wing. Imagine his 
feelings when, five 
minutes after he had 
emptied the last chamber 
of his revolver, the King 
of MonTENEGRO passed 
by wearing a butterfly 
tie! The episode, we 
understand, will figure 
prominently in the 
Chevalier’s forthcoming 
novel, Monarchs I have 
missed. 
CHARIVARIA. 
We hear that on 
Christmas Day the Fire 
Brigade received calls 











the flames round the 
plum pudding burned so 





“ Harry LAUDER! HARRY 


fiercely that there was 
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Lauper!” Everyone, | wept ge oa niginineetiy ~ |danger of the pudding 
d hardl ig | OK ARKIVE AT 10 A.M. AND HOLD YOUR POSITION ALL DAY, ONLY TO BE JOINED | «Ty d 
we need hardly say, is| BY ONE OTHER PLAYGOER ABOUT TEN MINUTES BEFORE THE DOORS OPEN ? itself being consumed. 
delighted. *% 
x * | Bella Donna were removed from the} From New York comes the news 


to several houses’ where | 


The greatest concern obtains in| press, they were found to be squeezed 
Crowborough and district over the inextricably into a single thickness! 
tragic death of Sir ArtHur Conan |The grief of the operator, a retired 
Doyter’s friend, Dr. Watson. The de-| Major in the Indian army, was some- 
ceased medico, who was known to the thing pitiable to witness, and Sir 





reading public by his association with 
the great detective, Sherlock Holmes, 
whose genius he is supposed greatly 
to have stimulated by an attitude of 
homage and astonishment which no- 
thing could change, met his end under 
very painful cireumstances. Sir ARTHUR 
and he were on the Ashdown Forest 
links and had safely negotiated the 
first three holes when Dr. Watson 
slipped just as he was driving off for 
the fourth, and such was the vigour of 
his swing that his club, completing its 
circuit, literally severed his head from 
his body. Sir Arrnur stated to an 


GEORGE, in view of his previously 
blameless record, decided to overlook 
the blunder, but has reduced his salary 


that on Christmas Eve a number of 
millionaires gave a supper to four 
hundred tramps. But there was a 











worm in this Paradise, for one of the | 


hosts recited to them a Christmas 
poem of his own composition. 
* * 


The Marquis of QUEENSBERRY has 





decided to renounce British citizen- 
% ® a * x ship and to settle in the United States. 

Sir Henry Howorrs, who recently| This is a knock-out blow for the old 
celebrated the jubilee anniversary of} country. ; 


from £10 to £9 17s. 6d. a week. 





sage . 2 ; * % 
his first contribution to The Times, has | * 
been deeply interested in Mr. ALGERNon| Another new Reader of Plays is to 


Buackwoop’s convincing proof of the be appointed next year. The Lorp 
continued existence of centaurs, and| CHAMBERLAIN desires it to be known 
has arranged to accompany the gifted | that the fact of any candidate’s possess- 
littérateur on an expedition to Nova| ing actual qualifications for the post 
Zembla, in the hope that Mr. Buack- will not necessarily be a fatal bar to 
woop’s cosmic flair will enable him to | the consideration of his claims. 
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Forty-eight dogs which have been 
trained for war have just reached the 
Italians in Tripoli. They are intended 
to supplement the ordinary dogs of war 
which were let slip several months ago. 





An irreverent and illiterate English- | 
man who has just returned from the | 
United States was heard to describe} 
that country, the other day, as “ A Hell 
Dollarado.”’ 


The Daily Mail informs us that on 
Christmas Ive a set of twins, Mr. | 
Henry Joni and Mr. Davin Jour, | 
who were born at Leslie in Fifeshire, 
celebrated their 87th birthday. Frankly, | 
we must decline to be interested in| 
them. In our opinion twins ought 
never to be allowed to exceed the age 
of seven. After that they become an 
absurdity. Picture these two old 
gentlemen both dressed in Fauntleroy 
suits and walking about hand-in-hand. | 


The Christmas Number of The 
Strand Magazine publishes a collection | 
of Spoonerisms. But we miss our} 
favourite. Here it is. Mr. Spooner, | 

: : } 
runs the tale, went to an evening At 
Home. He remarked a friend sitting 
out with a lady in the conservatory. 


“Ah, Williamson,” cried the genial 
don, “‘you’ve got a noscy little cook 
9 


* 


there! = 


A strange tale comes from Chicago. 
A sect of Sun-worshippers have been 
bringing up a little boy as the Sun's 
Karthly God, and, in order to increase 
his divinity, he was fed on white grapes 
and beer. This beverage—if we may 
judge from our experience of devoted 
beer-drinkers—ought certainly to give 
him the right colouring for a Sun-God. 


‘New York Bank REterys,” 
read an old lady. ‘“ And I never knew 
that one of them had been missing,” 
she remarked. ,, 





burglars entered a Pristol warehouse | 
by breaking through a 
stone wall, 
inaccessible, and they ransacked a desk 
without finding anything of value. 
is now stated that in the desk there 
vas a bag of gold which escaped their | 
notice, and the safe contained £500. 
This is the sort of thing which sours | 


be published ? —* 
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and slightly more slanting since 1817. 
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Burger lasting caviare Jor first time). ** Porson, BE Guu! 


J 


THEY MUST ’A PUT IT THERE 








The ’ Leaning Tower of Pisa has, | reptile struck at her cheek, but Moki promptly 
according to the commission which | seized it by the paw.”—Exeter Express. | 
has been examining it, ‘ kecome slow ly | We. should have pinched its ear and'I see, on looking at my flask, 
| said “* Naughty!” 


substantial What may happen one day is obvious. | 
They found the steel safe One could, indeed, scarcely blame the | 
Tower if, after leaning for all these 
lt years, it were to sit down for a bit. 








Killed with Kindness; or, The 
Chaplain’s Doom. 
**Seats will be reserved for all gazetted 


our burglars, and, we would ask, is it | officers who signify their intention of attending 
really necessary that such facts should | to the chaplain.”—Sind Gazette. 


**Moki, the snake charmer, was attacked at | 


Edinburgh by an African boa constrictor. The | 
vd ' 


RONDJAD. 


(In an express train at midnight.) 


| I’m out of spirits. Why? you ask. 


Have I lost money on a race ? 
Have I some uncongenial task 
Which gives me sucha mournful face? 


Is it because I’ve ceased to bask 
In Dora’s smiles (or those of Grace) 
I’m out of spirits ? 


| Reader, the truth I will unmask :— 


The reason of my sour grimace 
You will consider commonplace ;— 


I’m out of spirits! 
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SOME RECENT DECISIONS. 
By the Rules of Golf Committee. 

WittespeN Bee Gotr Crius.—In 
a match-play competition B, a be- 
ginner, has a six-foot put for a half. 
As he is about to make his stroke his 
opponent A points to some dead leaves 
in the line of the put, and saying, 
“ You’re allowed to move _ these, 
you know,” brushes them aside for 
him. B thanks him and holes out. 
What is the ruling in the two follow- 
ing cases? (1) Belaims the hole on 
the ground that A interfered with the 
line of his put. (2) B does not claim 
the hole, whereupon A claims it on the 
ground that B did not, enforce the 
penalty against him. 

Answer.—(1) The hole is B’s. He 
has acted like a golfer and a sportsman. 
(2) The hole is A’s. B’s conduct in not 
enforcing the penalty may be “ cricket,” 
but it is distinetly “ not golf.” 

MippLEsex VALLEY Gotr Crus.— 
Our course is a very wet one in winter. 
During the recent rains A (24) and 
B (18) played a match. At the third 
tee, only one spot on the teeing ground 
was above water. <A accordingly teed 
up there and attempted to drive, but 
was unfortunate enough to miss the 
sphere altogether. The only available 
place on the tee was now occupied by 
A’s ball, and B therefore directed his 
caddie to build a pyramid of sand over 
it, from the top of which he played 
his ball successfully, leaving the sand 
intact. A gets out with a niblick, and 
B thereupon alleges that he has in- 
curred a penalty stroke by grounding 
his club while playing out of sand. Is 
this right ? 

Answer.—This is a very difficult 
problem which does not seem to have 
arisen before. It should be dealt with 
by the club committee ; the local rules, 
if necessary, being altered to meet the 
case. 

New River Gour Cius.—A is play- 
ing B a friendly game for half-crowns. 
A, who fell into the river off the first 
tee through over-swinging, sneezes 
violently just as B is driving at the 
seventeenth, with the result that B 
foozles badly. <A is very apologetic 
and says, ‘‘ Have it again, old fellow,” 
which B does, A does not sneeze this 
tine, but looks exactly as if he were 
going to, and B, in his anxiety to get 
his stroke over before the sneeze should 
come, fcozles even worse, sending his 
ball into a pond. B now elaims the 


right to play the first ball, as being 
the better of the two. Is this in accord- 
ance with the rules ? 
Answer.—By Rule 297, Sub-sect. ¢ 
(Sneezing), if a player interfere with 
his opponent’s stroke by coughing, 
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sneezing, snoring, watering at the eyes, 


he shall lose the hole. A therefore lost 
the hole. On the other hand, the 
suggestion that the stroke should be 
played again was contrary to the rules, 
and B therefore also lost the hole for 
adopting it. Perhaps they had better 
have their match again, and be more 
careful on the first tee. 

GoLDER’s GREEN GoLr Cius, —A, 
who is playing his ninth, gets into 
casual water in a bunker. He says to 
B, who is just short of the green, 
“How many?” and B says, “ Seven,” 
whereupon A picks up. A’s caddie 
then alleges that B had really played 
eleven, and B admits this, and says 
that his answer to A referred to the 
number of his children, about whom 
he thought A was talking. Is there 
any rule to meet this case? 

AnswER.—Yes. B was evidently 
lying when A was in casual water, 
and he can be “dropped” without 
penalty. 

By the Rules of Billiards Committee. 

Lirtte Hepincuam.—For the last 
forty years there has been a com- 
petition here at Christmas on the Fox 
and Hounds table, open to all the 
village. In the final this year, A, who 
wanted 25 to win, was in the middle of 
a break when he was accused by B of 
playing with the red ball. A indig- 
nantly denied this; but the landlord, 
who knows the balls better than any- 
one, was called in to identify them, and 
supported B. What is the rule in this 
case? Ought not the balls to be 
“spotted” ? 

ANSWER.—They had much be‘ter be 
painted. 

Tue Buve Pic.—A’s ball is in the 
jaws of the pocket, with the red just 
next to it. A announces that he is 
going to do a massé shot, but misses 
his own ball and drives his cue clean 
through the pocket. May he have 
another shot ? 

Answer.—Legally he may, but he 
would probably be better in bed. 

THe Nest, Aston Parva.—I was 
playing B a hundred up this evening, 
and in the middle of a break, when I 
had already made two and had the 
balls nicely together, B accidentally 
(so he says) touched the spring of the 
billiard table and it turned into a dining 
table. What ought I to do? 

AnswerR.—Have dinner. 

By the Rules of Chess Committee. 

Ernest Tomxinson, B.A.—A and B 
‘are playing a game of chess. Some of 
the pieces are missing, and A has to use 
, a cigar-holder and a small china bull- 
| finch in the place of the King and one 
;of the Castles. The china bull-finch 





inflating the chest or in any other way, ; 
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' happens to he standing on the King’s 
square, and B checks it with his Queen 
three squares away. A promptly takes 
the Queen with his bull-finch, and a 
heated discussion ensues, B alleging 
that this china ornament is the King 
and that it is the cigar-holder which is 
the Rook. The fact that the bull-finch 
was on the King’s square is advanced 
as an argument by him; but, on the 
other hand, A_ distinctly remembers 
eastling. Is there any rule about it? 

AnswWer.—It is best to come to a 
clear understanding at the beginning o! 
thegame as to the values of the different 
pieces; otherwise discussions are bound 
to arise. This is a case where Rule 
139¢ (1911) comes into force: “If 
either player is dissatisfied with the 
position of the game he can knock the 
board over accidentally while rising to 
look for the matches.” 

By the Rules of Dumb-Crambo 
Committee. 

ENNERDALE GRANGE.—A, B, C and 
D are playing dumb-crambo against 
W,X, Y and Z. A, B, C and D are 
” They do “ gnome,” “comb,” 
(with great difli- 
(with even more 


“home. 

“foam,” “dome” 
““ ” 

culty), loam 


are hissed. 


and give what they allege to be a 
representation of it. This also is hissed. 


up, and are informed that the word is 
“bone”?! What is the rule on this 
point? 

Answer.—tThe rule is that W, X, Y 
and Z now go out, and A, B, C and D 
think of the word “bicycle.” Then 
they call W, X, Y and Z in, and tell 
them that it rhymes with “Spain.” 
It will be found that there are nearly 
fifty rhymes to “ Spain.” 

A. A. M. 





The Tube and the Pantomime. 


Dear Mr. Puncn,—Do you think it 
would be any good for me to write to 
the Traffic Manager of the Piccadilly 
Tube and let him know that there is a 
theatre in Drury Lane, within easy 
reach of Covent Garden Station, and 
that it might be convenient if he would 
stop a few more of his trains there of 
an evening during the Pantomime 
season? It was all very well to 
ignore the patrons of the Opera, but 
the Pantomime is very dear to the 
humble Tubist. And he doesn’t care 
about being shot through to Holborn, 
or left suspended at Leicester Square, 
just as the curtain is going up. 

Yours obediently, 
ALIGHT Here. 











out, and the word to rhyme with js | 


trouble), “roam” and “tome,” but all } 
“After another ten minutes | 
in the cold they think of “chrome,” | 


Finally they announce that they give it | 
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THE SLOUGH OF PLEASURE. 


Goi vv, “SORRY TO KEEP ON BOTHERING YOU, OLD CHAP, BUT WILL YOU GIVE ME A HAND WITH MY CADDIE? Her’s stuck AGALY.”” 














aw and debilitated, so tousled ond effete, 
A RED LETTER DAY. so dingy, disspirited and broken, that 
January Ist, 1912. anyone might have been ashamed to 

Tue clocks had all struck, the due| greet them as old acquaintances. I 


| vites were performed, the last carriage|changed the salutation on my lips 


: were present, 





| rolled away, the distant pealing of bells | adroitly into a cough and turned my 


ceased, and I seated myself before the|eyes to sort over the rest of the un- 
dying tire—as usual. happy shapes. 

I did not hear them enter, lonlyknew} Each exhibited a more forlorn lassi- 
they would come, and then that they; tude and dejection than I could have 
The same old crowd, the |supposed possible of any concepts of 
same bedraggled shamefaced crew. I/| mine, and it occurred to me that this 
recognised them well, for they had grown | was their miserable way of growing 
old in my acquaintance—all save one; old: a decay due to indifference, bore- 
bright youth who, with hopeand ambi-'dom, indolence and _ equivocation. 
tion glowing on his brow, was a stranger | “ Dumb-bells-twice-a-day,” ‘‘ Keep-priv- 
to me, though I knew him at once for ' ate-accounts,” “Avoid-coffee,” “ Forego- 
“Clean-the-car-every-Saturday.” taxis,” ‘ Wash-the-dog,” ‘ Flannel- 

First in age and mildewed neglect, | waistcoats,” all wore an air which 
with dejected droop and downcast eyes, | might have passed for senility had I 
was the ancient ‘Get-up-early,” ajnot known each to be relatively young. 
creature nearly as old as myself, and; But among all the enervated wretches 
standing abashed at his side was his;before me none provoked a deeper 
partner in disgrace, ‘ Work-before-' disgust than that degraded brute “ Bed- 
breakfast.” I had been wont to greet | at-twelve.” As though his own presence 
the pair on this yearly oceasion with a were not discreditable enough, the 
burst of enthusiastie weleome which creature was attended by a ghostly 
warmed me to the bone and set me }shadow which I recognised only too 
tingling not merely with the glow of! well as the detested spectre of “ Bed- 
resolution but with the exultation of | at-eleven,” long since defunct. Another 
actual achievement, but now they did | haggard ruffian I would peremptorily 
not awaken cordiality : my rising pulse | have ordered from my presence had I 
faltered and sank. }not known that he would refuse to obey 
The truth was they were so mouldy me. ‘Give-up-smoking”’ (for he it was) 











fixed me steadily with a reproachful eye 
and my impatience increased. Even 
that glorious youth ‘“Clean-the-car- 
every-Saturday ” found less favour in 
my eyes the longer I contemplated 


him. I perceived only too clearly that 
he also was abadegg. I rose from my 
seat. 


“Gentlemen ’’—TI addressed my 
New Year's Resolutions collectively— 
“gentlemen, you have come here in 
accordance with an honoured, im- 
memorial custom; you will therefore 
understand that it 1s in no mood of 
light commentary, but with deep con- 
viction and grave purpose, that I now 
inform you that you are, and have 
always been, each one of you, Rotters. 

“ When I mean to doa thing I do it. 
When I want an incentive to stiffen 
& purpose, my conscience supplies it. 
Your office has ever been to urge an 
immaterial modification in the calendar 
as a motive for reform. This is an 
affront to my intelligence. Therefore I 
say, ‘Git.’” 

I uttered this direction with such 
vehemence that the dingy crowd melted 
away into the pattern of the wall 
paper, and at the same moment a sturdy 
beaming apparition seemed to condense 
from the air and take shape before me. 
I was in the presence of ‘ Admit-no- 
skulkers-on-New- Year’s-Day.” 
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You hE GETTING SUCH A BIG, BRAVE BOY NOW, YOU DON’ MIND THE 
“No, Mummy; cause I’ve 1WO ANGELS AT MY HEAD. AND A HOT-WATER BOTTLE AT MY FEET!” 





DARK.” 








z Paes |Burglars now broke into my room, 
SEASONABLE N IGHT-HORRORS. | with pony and trap complete, ul took 
Ir was the eve of New Year's Eve— | everything (including my pipe-scraper) 
to be exact, one o’clock the next morning | excepting the set of fancy waistcoat 
—and I went to bed rather pleased to, buttons my wife’s mother had given 
think that 1912 possesses as many as, me only a few hours before. Wonder- 
366 days. |ing, with some bitterness of mind, 
My mind was a little disturbed about; what was the use of going to sleep if 
my old Aunt Sarah, who for some!I couldn’t get rid of these confounded 
reason sent me a Christmas card this; things for even an hour or two, I went 
year, while I, for the eternal reason of to sleep again. 
economy, had sent her none. “ Never | I accidentally knocked the Shak- 
mind, 1 "Il get her a New Year card to-| spearean Block Calendar (one of those 
day,” I said, and went to sleep. The) inventions for augmenting one’s daily 
first seventeen years of the night 1| toil) into the fire, and it wouldn’t burn: 
spent in a taxi, trying to find a shop| the fire improved it if anything. I 
where New Year cards were sold. I|casually allowed to fall out of the 


went to London, Edinburgh, Paris and 
Cirencester, but I was told everywhere 
that such cards could only be obtained 
to order, and that it would take three 
weeks. It was a longish ride, and the 
indicator showed £1,774 17s. 8d. 

Soon after I fell asleep again, soothed 
by the ecstasy of my awakening. 





window on to the pavement the glass 
dog with the long neck and squint, | 
designed to serve as a pen-rest, an ink- 
| Stand, a paper-weight and a perpetual 
annoyance to the owner, and it just | 
bounded back again and in at the) 
window, unchipped. I offered a hand- | 
ful of those cigars to the dustman, and | 





j}almost all the extant treatises, and each is 
| illustrated by one of these two latest books on 


‘he invited me to believe that he never 
smoked, but spent his money on cocoa. 

It was a vile dream. I was glad to 
wake, for, thank heaven, that calendar 
is going to be burned, that dog shall 
have its silly neck broken, and those 
cigars shall be taken away by the dust- 
man, even if I have to pay him to 
remove them. 





| **The (dipus Rex, that great Socratian 
tragedy." —Bystander, 

The stage adaptation, from Socrates’ 
novel, was done by SorHoctes, but it 
‘is only right that Socrates should 
share the credit. 





* The literature of dancing is still waiting for 
its classics. Two mistakes are common to 


the subject. The first is the attempt, which is 
made by Miss Urling, to get ovr too much 
ground.” —“‘ Times” Literary Supplement, 

We have o‘ten seen this mistake made | 


in the ball-room. 
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THE DARK ADVENTURE. 


| 
| | New Year. “A BIT THICK, ISN'T IT? AND I’M NOT SURE THAT I LIKE THE LOOK OF THOSE GOBLINS.” 
| | 





O:p Linerat Parry. “BLESS YOUR HEART, THOSE AREN'T GOBLINS! THEY’RE BENEVOLENT FAIRIES.” 
New Year. “I DARESAY; BUT THEY'RE SO LARGE!” 
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WINTER SPORTS FOR POLITICIANS.—NO. 2. 


CHARIVARL 


Mr. Liuoyp Groncr, Lord HALpaNxe and Sir Epwarp Grey try a little run with the ‘‘Shes—who must be obeyed.” 


Mr. AsgvirH munches ‘‘anti” sandwiches on the bank.) 





THE MODERN FOXHUNTER. 
WuyteE MELVILLE and SurtTEss the glories unfclJ 
Of the chase of the fox as it flourished of old ; 
The hunting remains and for ever will stay, 
But the ride to the covert is passing away. 
The stout covert hacks so beloved by our sires 
{ave yielded their places to petrol and tyres ; 
And I frankly confess that I drift with the tide 
Of those who would much rather motor than ride. 


I see the groom start with my hunters so fleet, 

And I think of him bumping ten miles to the meet, 
While I sit by the ingle and stretch out my legs, 
After breakfasting freely on kidneys and eggs. 

The clock shows ten-thirty ; there comes to my ear 
The throb of the motor, insistent and clear ; 

Bring forth my fur coat, for I always observe 

That the cold has a way of affecting my nerve. 
Now fetch my top hat with its polish so rare ; 

Is my flask full of port ? 


Are my sandwiches there ? 


~ 


Then pull up both windows, and onwards we ‘ll race, 


While I muse on the dangers and charms of the chase. 





We arrive at the meet, and my rugs I unfold ; 

Ah, how warm is the motor! The saddle, how cold! 
But the blood of my fathers still runs in my veins, 
So I climb on my horse and hold on by the reins. 


When the day’s sport is over and perils are past, 

When the huntsman is sounding a long-drawn-out blast, 
Another horn’s echoes I hear from afar, 

The welcome “ Toot-toot ” of my oncoming car. 


The return from the chase was our fathers’ delight, 

And they loved to ride home ‘neath the curtain of night ; 
But give me a fur coat and a thick black cigar 

And a soft corner-seat in a smooth-running car. 








‘** And now you propose to indefinitely postpone it?’ 

The glamour of the plot held Stanton, and his deep voice vibrated 
slightly. 

‘To permanently postpone it,’ the Earl murmured, stroking his 
chin with a caressing motion.”—** Weekly Telegraph” Novel. 
We are. disappointed .in the Earl. If he had wanted to 
improve on Stanton’s phrase there was one obvious way 
of doing it. 

















| Character is what we aim at, and we get it in the fine old 
| public school fashion by giving the boys responsibility. | 
| The section-leaders are boys; boys look after the mess; 

_ boys keep the accounts; boys are to a large extent made 
_ responsible for good order and discipline; and there’s one 
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Our boys are all boys of good character. What do they do 
, THE MERCURY. : _ | afterwards? Nearly all of them go into the Royal Navy, a 
We were aboard ship—at least I couldn’t help feeling | few into the merchant service, and a few into regimental 
we were aboard ship, for we were surrounded by brisk,| bands; but the Royal Navy takes the bulk of them; so we 


| fresh-faced, naked-footed sailor boys, all dressed in the! feel that we’re doing a national work. How do they get 


. eye “,e | . - * 
immortal habiliments of the British tar, and all calculated) on in the Navy? I'll tell you. Ninety per cent. of our 
to give an irresistibly nautical air to the most terrestrial! boys reach the higher ratings there; of “shore-boys” not 
scone. Puffs of briny wind and stinging spray seemed to| more than twenty percent. reach them. That shows the 
blow from their loose blue trousers, and the whole place! yalue of our work.” 
appeared to rock on the waves as the boys tumbled up and| Soon we found ourselves in the thick of the entertain- 
” . . is - ° . a - > ! . 
fell into line. And yet how came a moist gravel path—for ment. There were songs, and no songs ever went with a 
that was unquestionably what the naked feet were running | greater go. There were hornpipes, and our legs seemed to 
: . : cae ae eG age “ é “ 
on—on board any ship however modern? And What | yearn to join the twinkling legs on the stage. There was 
meant these — and bushes and these patches of damp | signalling, and England duly expected that every man 
December grass? No, we were not actually on board ship, | would do his duty ; there were carols, and oh, how sweetly 
luckily for us, since we were landsmen and the wind was | they sounded as the little fellows trolled them out; there 
not without a suggestion of swayings and tossings that) was drill, the most animated drill I have ever seen; and 
might have driven the blood from our cheeks and forced us | the boys’ band, greatly and successfully daring, played brave 
{o woe refuge below. \ e were in the grounds belonging | strains from Parsifal. Then came the prize-giving, and, as 
to the Tra’ning Ship Mercury, and the jolly boys, who) each little tar took his book or his portfolio or his certificate, 
were now smartly ranked in order on either side of us, | he saluted the prize-giver, and then, turning smartly, saluted 
were the ship’s company. . the audience. There never was a more delightful occasion, 
“These boys,” said the Director—but where had we ,and the delight was of the kind that gives you now and then 
seen that Director before? Memories of the Queen s Club, | a lump in the throat from mere excess of pleasure. 
of Lord’s and the Oval, of brilliant centuries, of football) Now you would suppose that an institution doing this 
matches, of swift races, of leaps through the cleft air ending | splendid work would be rolling in wealth; but there you're 


(prophetically enough) in wrong. A certain amount it does get in fees, in Admiralty 
A station like the herald Mereury _ grants, in Board of Education grants, and in subventigns 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill — trom County Councils. But beyond this it requires every 


all these came thronging back into our minds, a resurrec- | year some £2,000, and this sum has to be raised from the 
ton of youth and bloom and strength and ardour, as we donations and subscriptions of friends. If anyone feels 
coitemplated the Director's athletic figure and listened tohis! moyed to subseribe let him (or her) send a cheque to 
words—* these boys,” said the Director, “ come to us from | Mr, C. B. Fry, the Hon. Director, Training Ship Mercury, 
many parts of England, but mainly from the South. fome| Hamble, Hants. No money, I am sure, could be better 








are boys of working-class families that can manage to pay spent, nC. £ 
something in fees—all honour to them—for the support of 
the boys while they are here; some of them are from the REAL RESOLUTION 

SAU vty 4 aXe 


workhouses—many of our best boys come from there. We 
take them at any age from 12} to 15, but we prefer to get! (Remarkable display of will power on New Year's Day.) 





them at about 14. Just look at them well, remembering THAT morning (by a fluke) I woke full early; 
where they com> from, and tell me if you've ever seen a I felt like rising sharp at six o’clock, 
better, smarte: and likelier set of boys anywhere?” . Hours ere Matilda, somnolently surly, 

I never have, and that’s the plain truth. Not Eton or Would come to give the customary knock. 
Harrow or Rugby or any other public school, or even | Gaily I thought within myself, “I'll show ‘cm 
Osborne, splendid as Osboine is, could show boys more Whether I’m quite as lazy as they say ; 
alert in mind and body, more eager to do all things) I will arise and write a little poem,” 
thoroughly, more joyous in their movements or with an/| But Caution whispered, “ Nay.” 
honester soul shining in their eyes than these boys of The | ; 


Mereury. 
“The fact is,” went on the Director, “ that we train 
them to think for themselves and do things for themselves. 


This sudden wish to dress; instead, I lit 
A cigarette (upon an empty tum, too!), 
Then settled down to sleep another bit, 
| Lest, when I’d shaved and finished my ablutions 


| 
| For I recalled the date, nor dared succum) to 
| 


fhe ’d turn the talk to New Year resolutions, 


And met Priscilla o ‘er the coffee cup, 
| And bid me “ keep it up.” 





| ay raat int—_ , es aT] 7. ie avaAy } ” - . . 
other great point—they are always occupied, never idle.” | Fearing throughout the year to be afflicted 


| 


At this moment a bugle sounded, and away marched my 


: ‘ By some ridiculous (though righteous) oath 
young friends to the great hall, where they were to give or ( ER : 


I shrank from doing that which contradicted 


| 


witness the entertainment preparatory to the prize-giving | My firm-established fame for ingrained sloth. 
that was to wind up their term. A little way off, in the| So, though for once | really felt o ities 
| ’ 5 ees 1 D 


Hamble, lay the Mercury, the central point of their present | For rising with the lark (the little fool), 
traditions and their aspirations, the central point in the | I did not stir till noon had finished striking, 
future of bright and happy memories. Near her lay the) ; + daily rut 
; ey ge Py : True to my daily ru'e. 

hospital ship, which we visited. There we found only one} “ 
poor little fellow kept away from the festivities by an 
abscess, but doing his best to give us a smile of welcome. | 

“Mind you,” said the Director, “the Mercury isn’t a for ever. 





‘He murdered the deaf mute so as to make sure of sealing his lips 
"—Union Jack Library. 


| reformatory ship. There’s nothing of that kind about us.| Another time he must think of a better excuse than that. 
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NAS JUST HAD TO RESORT TO THE 
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IT IS REPORTED THAT, OWING TO THE PENURIOUSNESS OF SOME OF ITS FOLLOWERS, A WELL-KNOWN HUNT IN THE WEST COUNTRY 
** CAPPING” 
‘“THIRUSTERS” OF SOME OF THE MOST STEADY-GOING, AS THEY NOW HUNT THE SECRETARY IN THE HOVE OF LEING ABLE TO GET A BIT 
OF THEIR OWN BACK SHOULD HE CHANCE TO TAKE A TOSS, 


SYSTEM. RuMOUR SAYS THAT THIS HAS HAD THE CURIOUS EFFECT OF MAKING 








MR. PUNCH’S GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE EXAM. 





At the instigation of The Spectator 


various Army officers have put ques- 
tions in general knowledge to the 
| recruits of their regiments. Not to be 
| beaten, Mr. Punch has suppressed his 
naturally kindly instincts and set a 
, General Knowledge paper of his own. 

Question 1. Who is the editor of 
| The Spectator ? 

Nineteen recruits failed to answer 
this question. One (presumably of 
superior education) replied Appison. 
Other replies were Mr. Luoyp GrorGgE, 


Mr. Sievier (which shows some 
acquaintance with leading weekly 
journals), and Mr. Capspury. One 


suspects the last answer of irony, as 
it is well known that The Spectator 
does not publish betting news. 


Twenty failed to answer. One gave 
an intelligent reply, but confused the 
Referendum with the Equator. 


the To:tenham Hotspurs in their last 
cup-tie. One thought it was an intelli- 
gent <n mal, and one that it was Mr. 
Lioyp Gzorse. 





Question 3. Who is the leader of the 


Question 2. What is the Referendum? | 


Two | 
said that the Referendum was hard on| 


|Unionist Pariy in the House of ‘a desert island, which paper would you 
| Commors ? choose to haye sent you regularly ? 
| Again the bulk of the recruits| Most of the recruits apparently pre- 
betrayed absolute ignorance. Two/ferred to be free from the popular 
replied “Joey” (a popular nickname’ press. One expressed a desire for 
for the Ricut Hon. JosepH CHAMBER- | Mr. Liroyp Grorcr’s Penny Budget. 
LAIN). One said Mr. Liuoyp GEeorGr | Another spoilt a highly satisfactory 
(the same who declared him to be answer by making two selections, The 
editor of Zhe Spectator). Another Police News and The Daily Mail. On 
replied Mr. Low1Her. ‘This perhaps the whole the replies were most dis- 
showed too exclusive a study of The appointing. It was hoped that at 
Spectator. Other replies were Mr. least one recruit would have named 
Bonar Long, You Cecil, and Sir The Spectator—the ideal paper for a 
Orstin Carzon. desert island. 
Question 4. What is Free Trade? | Question 7. Name the three greatest 
Most of the sitters returned blank living men ? 
papers. One (who seemed obsessed; The voting was curiously divided. 
|by a single idea) replied Mr. Liuoyp|Hopss and Witrrep RuHopEs were 
\Grorcr. The rema‘nder confused it frequently named. Amongst others 
| with Free Beer and argued pointedly ; mentioned were Lord KircHener, Mr. 
in its favour. Luioyp Georce, Miss Pankuurst (this 
Question 5, Is Animal Intelligence reply was evidently made under a 
Increasing ? ‘misapprehension), and Danny MaAHeEr. 
All answered this question well (with One recruit spoilt an excellent answer, 
the exception of one who argued that |“ Roperts, Grey, STevenson,” by 
Mr. Luoyp GrorGe’s intelligence was selecting a dead author to accompany 
increasing). From the propriety of | the veteran Field Marshal and Foreign 
language and vividness of imagination | Secretary. One could have wished 
shown in these answers one would deem | that atleast one of these young warriors 
them quite worthy of a place in the cor-|had named Mr. J. St. Loz Srracuey, 
|respondence columns of The Spectator.; whose alle pen settles the policy of 
| Question 6. If you were wrecked on | England every Saturday. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“ ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERGROUND.” 


Tur Sacred Lamp of Burlesque has 
long ceased to have an abiding Temple 
of its own in our midst ; but an imita- 
tion article, modified from the French, 
has now been temporarily installed 
at His Majesty’s, where “the gods, 
some mortals and” Sir HERBERT 
TrEE are the priesthood that tends 
its flame. But somehow the atmo- 
sphere of the place is discouraging. 
One associates His Majesty’s with 
many forms of dramatic art, all 
memorable for the charm of their 
setting, but Extravaganza was never 
one of these. The local tradition of 

















NON-STOP TO ‘‘OLYMPIA.” 


Mr. Covrtice Pounps, 


Orphu us 
Miss Lorrre VENNE. 


Mrs. Grundy... 
beauty is more than maintained, but 
it is wasted upon the humour of the 
dialogue, or, if you like, the humour 
of the dialogue is wasted upon it; 


| anyhow, they seemed incongruous. 


You will, of course, tell me that 


| humour depends largely upon the ele- 


ment of incongruity; but pure beauty 
of form and colour, as distinguished 
from that magnificence which is always 
so near the borderland of the ridiculous, 
seldom lends itself to the incongruity 
which is of the essence of humour. 
Instead of working together, they are 
here nearly always in opposition; and 
the fun, even if if had been much 
better fun, was bound to suffer in the 
struggle. 

And a struggle it was, from the 
very first scene where Orpheus (in 
the person of Mr. Courtice Povnps), 
doing his very best, by aid of all manner 





of orchestral instruments, to be funny 
about his conjugal infelicity, received 
no sort of assistance from an American 
Eurydice (Miss Perry), who was only 
concerned to do justice to her big notes, 
and left the humour of things (if any) 
to whoever felt like it. Mr. Lionen 
Mackrinper felt like it, and he was a very 
busy andagile and clever Pluto through- 
out; but he never made me share his 
own merriment. As for the humours 
of Olympus (loosely referred to as 
“Olympia ’’), I liked the quiet methods 
of Mr. Frank StTanmMorRE as Jupiter; 
but I seem to remember, from twenty 
years ago, a pantomime called Venus, 
treating of the same High Life, that 
afforded me (younger as I was, and 
less captious, at that period) a vast deal 
more amusement. The novelty of Mrs. 
Grundy’s intrusions gave Miss Lorrie 
VENNE a chance that she was_ not 
likely to neglect. It did not matter 
much what she had to say, - because 
she has her own way of saying almost 
anything; and this was fortunate, for 
she was not too well served with her 
dialogue, and the best joke put into her 
lips—“ A fig-leaf for your mythology!” 
—was itself nearly as ancient as the 
first myth. 

Time, however, if it makes the old 
joke older still, will furnish fresh ones. 
Only no more pantomime puns, I do 
implore. Mrs. Grundy, in her Prologue 
(excellently made and delivered), had 
promised that we should have none of 
these terrors; and her pledge was 
badly broken. 

Meanwhile, there was one feature in 
the performance that could not easily 
have been bettered, and that was the 
gaiety, obviously sincere, of the choral 
dances, carried out in the true spirit of 
OrFrenbBacn’s music. And I take away 
an attractive picture of the handsome 
Mercury of Mr. Peter Urcuer (though 
his head-dress was wrong), and of the 
tall, straight-limbed and altogether 


glorious Venus of Miss Hinpa Antony. | 


Mr. Covrtice Pounps, of course, 
sang as one who knows; but the song 
I liked best was the drowsy air, 
“When I was King in Arcady,” ad- 
mirably given by Mr. WaLTER CreiGu- 
TON in the part of John Styx. I failed, 
by the way, to trace in the lyrics the 
particular gifts of Mr. ALrrep Noyegs, 
and wondered a little what he was 
doing in that galley. Nor was I quite 
satisfied about Sir Herrert TreEeE’s 
motives for producing this version of 
Orphée aux Enfers during the Christ- 
mas holidays. It is not, as Pinkie 
was, designed for the children, to whom 
everybody is just now appealing. Nor 
is it calculated to appease the older 
intelligences that might have been 
tickled by its application to modern 


politics or social fashions. Nor will 
it, I imagine, undermine the loyalty 
of those who follow, for reasons best 
known to themselves, the cult of 
musical comedy. Nor, once again, is 
it A Midsummer Night's Dream that it 
should content the habitués of a house 
long known for the splendour of its 
classical revivals. But all the same, 
I cannot honestly advise anyone to go 
out of his way to miss it. 


* Hor o’ my Tuums.” 


If I join the annual chorus of re- 
viewers and hint that the Management 
of Drury Lane has once more catered 
for all tastes, this is not to imply that 
everybody was pleased all the time. 
There were things that certainly were 
not to my poor liking. To begin with 
the worst, there was a “patriotic” song 





‘ 





THE LATEST THEATRICAL KNIGHT- 
HOOD. 


‘* Rise, Sir Hop o’ my Thumb !” 


| King of Mnemontca Mr. GroncE Graves. 
Hop o’ my Thumb Miss ReEN&tE Mayen. 


—directed apparently against a friendly 
nation—with echoes of “Rule Britannia” 
land the MacpermMott bombast about 
‘our having the ships and men, and 
| with a nauseating refrain to the effect 
that ‘ We mean to be the top-dog still, 
bow-wow.” Struttingly delivered with 
a sickening bravado by the “ principal 
boy "’—a girl of the bull-dog breed—in 
the face of an army of tight-breeched 
females, I confess that it struck me 
pink with shame for my country. I 
would give something to possess the 
noble and generous faith of one of my 
fellow-critics, who imputes to this song 
the subtlety of a satire upon its kind. 

Then there was a young lady called 
Zaza, terribly saucy, who thought to 
devastate our hearts with the old 
banalities of high-kicking; but she 
was not for me. And there was the 




















{ Witt Evans and Barry Lupino to AG ee 
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usual tedium of romantic passages Pe, 

between the Fairy Prince and the a Be. 
Forlorn Princess, with lyrics of moon- eas Se 

i A sor E ‘3 PZ ™ Sg og nO se 

light and dreamland—the sort that | AA ~~"? Hy 
rhyme “home” with “alone”; and} “4 LBB. os 
they were not forme. And there was; -—_ ¢ \ : 


a scene in which the names of guests | <<< | 
were announced inaccurately, to the 
convulsive delight of the house; but it 
left me desolated. | 
These, however, were rare defects in 
as good a pantomime as [ can remem- | 
ber to have witnessed. It was a daring | 
departure by which the leading comic | 
part was assigned to a man dressed in | 
male clothes. His chief foibles were a) 
strangely volatile memory and a marked | 
incapacity to grasp other people’s jokes. | 
In this part Mr. GeorGe Graves was! 
at his very best. The scene of his} 
return from the hunt into the middle 
of a Court ball which had escaped his 
memory furnished some really delight- 
ful dialogue. And never once did he 
break away from the subdued key in 
which he started, or force his humour 
to a boisterous note. The Smilo of 
Mr. Barry: Lupino employed other 
methods and was in the knockabout 
business, but he still preserved intact 
the stolid gravity from which he took 
his name. And there were two great 
actors whose features we never saw, and 
who preferred to remain anonymous— 
so true is it that the greatest art con- 
ceals itself. Between them they made 
up the most superb steed I could wish 
tomeet. The angle at which I was per- 
mitted to view the stage did not allow 
me to catch sight of the vagaries of 
this animal in his stall; but, when he 
came out into the open and strenuously 
resisted the combined efforts of Messrs. 








harness him to their Thespian cart, I ~ , fr +. 


‘ : - ¢ < 
found him a source of overwhelming é , — 2 
. _ dt ad 
joy. Finally, there was the brave ati ie —_ 





tigure of the diminutive Flop o’ mz 
Thumb. The appearance ot little | AT A NORTHERN MEETING. 
RexEE Meyer, who for all her con- | His Lordship. “So you BACKED Bonnie LAssIE AT TWENTY-TO-ONE, AS I ToLD you 
fidence and courage never wore the} 710, ru?” Andrew, ‘'A’M VERRA PLEASED To say I pip, your Lorpsutr.” 
objectionable air of a precocity, always; His Lordship. “I surrosE you'LL PLUNGE THE NEXT TIME I GIVE you A TIP?” 
moved the audience to a running | Andrew. *A’M No SAE stURE, MY LORD; SHE ONLY WON RY A SHORT WEED!” 
murmur of very human sympathy. | 

The dancing, apart from the deli-| The scenery and stage effects were! praise for an entertainment excep- 
cately executed steps of Hop o' my| excellent, as always, and though here} tionally refined in tone, and con- 
Thumb, was not a strong feature, and| and there they were a little garish! spicuous for the unity of its scheme. 
the lyrics were rather indifferent. I)| from excess of light the growing ten- | I would not say that the fate of any of 
only detected one of any merit, a! dency in favour of subdued harmonies| its characters was a matter of very 
topical song entitled ‘Kingdom Con-| in colour was pleasantly noticeable. I} poignant interest, though I was reason- 
tent,” quite intelligently rendered by | could have wished, by the way, that a|ably glad that none of our friends 
Miss VioteT Loraine, who was far | stouter veil might have been drawn | actually figured on the Ogre’s menu; 
happier here than in the heroic depart- | over some of the versatile efforts of the! but at least there were no arbitrary 
ment. A fashion of the past (1909) shifters. I was sorry, for instance, that | side-shows to distract us from the 
vintage) was revived in some tricky} the pretty church should be suffered to} progress of the plot. My best compli- 
lines about a “shop that stocked shot! collapse before our eyes while giving| ments and thanks to the many who 
socks with spots;” but the device (1909, | place to a scene of rocketing angels, contributed to my evening’s mirth, and 
1910) of teaching the audience how to| symbolic of Christmas goodwill. |a free pardon to the few who slightly 
join in was very properly discarded. But my last word must be one of, mitigated it. O. S. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


I rEeRcEIVE that On the Art of the Theatre (HEINEMANN) is 
really an. amplification by Mr. Gorpon Crate of a slim 
volume with the same title which has already held a 
distinguished place upon my theatrical shelves for several 
years. It is, of course, quite impossible adequately to 
criticise it in the space at: my disposal here. ‘There are so 
many -things wanting to be said about the art of the 
Theatre, and the art of Mr. Gorpon Crate in particular, 
that I can only end by leaving them all unspoken. There 
are those of us who admire his methods and the genius 
that inspires them, while refusing to follow him to quite 
the lengths which he apparently desires. I say apparently, 
because one knows these ardent reformers for tricky 


upon her, expressed nothing but an amazed delight.” Mr. 
CarnE has the true secret of farce. His characters are 
living people. Fate makes their actions farcical, but in 
lessence they are comedic., _His description of the 
home-life of those married lovers, the Strong Woman and 
'Mr. Watt the contortionist-and-animal-delineator, is pure 
comedy. It is not every man who would care to be the 
husband of a female Hercules, but Mr. Watt had his point 
of view. She might be able to wring his neck between-her 
finger and thumb, but she could not hold a cigar in her 
toes and smoke it, seated and balanced the while on an 
inverted beer bottle. Mr. Watt could, and, as he was 
‘accustomed to say, “It evcned things up more’n a little 
“bit.” This is the philosophy that makes for the happy 
marriage. ‘ Nobody knows, with the single exception of 


jthe word damn,” says Mr. Carne, in his excursus on 





folk ; success, and especially 
success in spite of opposi- 
tion, will intoxicate them, 
so that they are apt to cry 
aloud in their triumph a little 





more than they really mean. mie 
Well, Mr. Crata has won a 
his triumph, and no one! }/\" «i! 
begrudges him. He has} ||! 


done, and is doing, more 
for the modern theatre than 
any other living Englishman. slid 

But when, not content with hs J 


this, he invites us in so many 
words to banish from our 
stages the painter, the 
musician, the dramatist, and 
more especially the actor, ‘ 
replacing the, work- of all = 

these with the performances 














an 











if CpERNIER CRI 
A a 


cross-talk comedians, “‘ what 
will make people laugh ;” 
but I think I can guarantee 
Old Enough to Know Better 
to do it. , ; 





By easy stages the hero of 
Christopher (HUTCHINSON) is 
taken through his babyhood 
and boyhood (he was an ador- 
able infant and a delightful 
child), until—in his youth— 
ihe dabbles in telepathy ‘and 
disturbs a girl’s slumbers by 
;thinking vigorously about 
her. This I could have par- 
doned him more easily if she 
had bcen worth keeping 
awake, but the cold truth is 
that she was unworthy of 




















of uber-marionettes, one is 
tempted, to consider. the 


anyone’s telepathic efforts. 
Undoubtedly Christopher was 





terms of victory a_ trifle 
excessive. But, a‘ter all, 
why not give him a theatre 


a genuine trier, but when 
his tale is told I can find 
no achievements, except an 





. oD | ue 
Cearsegered ~ — 





for himself and let him leave 
us the rest, with all their 
dear and hallowed imper- 
fections? Perhaps this book 








unsuccessful love affair and 
. |an equally unsuccessful novel, 
—- to place either to his credit 
or discredit. Nevertheless 











may induce some one to 





ake what would undeniably Suburban Window-Dresser. ‘‘ WELL, IF THOSE BITS OF FRENCH 
mace what would undenIaDIY | nox’: reTcH ’EM, I DON’T KNOW MY Brixton!” 


these pages read so exactly 
like so many pages of lived 





be an interesting and indeed 
thrilling experiment. I wish it might. 





: life that I am not content te 
| Leave this young man where his creator has left him, and 
[ feel sure that many others will support my demand for 





Every Paradise has its serpent, and Snyder's Paradise, sequel. Mr. Ricuarp Pryce is not for people in a hurry ; 
that pleasant, fully-licensed Kden situate in the Vale of indeed he is one of the most leisurely of novelists; but he 
Health, Hampstead, was no exception. Her name was can draw characters—aristocratic old ladies, maiden ladies 
Emily, and her serpentine manceuvres with Ridley Car-| and ladies’ maids—which are unforgettable, and he de- 
penter, man of letters, are set forth by Wiitam Carne in 'seribes houses and rooms so incisively that the reader can 
Old Enough to Know Better (GRren1xe@) with a spirit and | share them with their occupants. And perhaps, if he will 
humour which recall the same author's Boom! But! oblige me by continuing the history of Christopher, he will 
Emily went too far. Before the story is past the halfway | also add to my debt by not sprinkling the sequel with so 
mark, we find her engaged to be married not only to Mr.! many notes of exclamation. 

Carpenter, but a'so to Mr. Hamley, a solicitor, one Chilper, 
a heath-keeper, and Salt and Blooter, the famous music- ‘The burglars did not talk much as they appear to lave been 
hall cross-talk comedy duo (“they make the orchestra | disturbed while they were on the premises.” s 
smile”’). The scene of the meeting of these five victims is Manchester Evening Nevcs. 
one of the most brilliantly farcical I have read. It was|1st Burglar (halfway through the safe): “ Afore we go any 
Emily’s Waterloo, of course. But she fell gallantly, and I| farther, Bill, I must arst you what you think of the hin- 
was glad when I realized that the exposure, so far from| flooence of the Victorian hera upon modern literachoor ?” 
damping Mr. Hamley (she was engaged to them all, but|2nd Burglar (settling himself comfortably): “ Ah, well, 
Hamley was the one she wanted to marry), only endeared | now I'll tell yer. I ’old that—— Look aht! A copper— 


| her the more to that devout lover. ‘ His face, as he looked! scoot!” 
| 
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CHARIVARIA. 


TuE Province of Mongolia has re- 
solved to declare its independence in 
the event of the other Chinese provinces 


ment), is said to be urging Mongolia on 
no account to waver in its decision. 


Professor CatpEcott, of King’s 
College, writes to The Spectator to 
suggest that we shall placate Germany 
by giving her half of Australia. But 


‘Church not a Church ? 

‘is a Tabernacle, of course. 
declaring fora Republic. Russia, whose | * 
mouth is open (no doubt from astonish- | 
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“The function of the Church,” says 
Mr. Lioyp GrorGg, “is not to engage 
in party brawls.” @. When is a 
A, When it 


The inhabitant of Canada who in- 
scribed an address to the Duke of 
ConNAUGHT on a grain of wheat is, we 


understand, now expecting to be made 


a Peer, this being the fate which has 
befallen Sir THomas CARMICHAEL, who, 
we are told, “has written on centi- 
pedes and spiders.” 


there is no pleasing some people. The, hs 
proposal has not only annoyed Australia,| A mysterious rise in the consumption 
but has caused further ill-feeling in| of water in Shoeburyness is puzzling 
Germany, as the Professor only pro-|the local authorities. Is it not possible 
poses to give her the worse half. that many of the inhabitants, as the 

a result of a New Year resolve, may have 
There is a growing belief, says The, been taking a bath ? 





A mosquito census, we are told, has 
just been completed at Georgetown, 
British Guiana. According to our 
information, however, it has not been 
done very thoroughly, neither the 
names nor the addresses of the insects 
being taken. ~— 


In the same issue of The Daily Mail 
as that which contains a record of the 
fact that 2,215 works of fiction were 
published in the United Kingdom last 
year appears a paragraph headed :— 

“ Novet Factory AccipENt.” 
We had for some time past suspected 
the existence of a workshop for this 
mechanical industry. 


Black and White, it is announced, 
is to pass out of existence as an inde- 
pendent paper. Had it lived till Feb- 





Law Journal, that the —— 
Government will not 
take the necessary 
steps to fill the vacancy 
on the Bench created 
by the death of Mr. 
Justice GRANTHAM. 
Our information is to 
the contrary. We 
understand that the} 
appointment is to be} 
conferred on a Trade | 
Union official to whom | 
all actions affecting | 
Trade Unions will bke| 
assigned. 





| 

* | % 
“ If you depended for | 

the defence of our) 

shores upon mere elo- 





patriotism and the hu-| 4.0 oxce axp sET THE MOUSE-TRAP, WILL you }” 





"ife 3 1, who, after repeated calls, cmerycs from underancath car, where Sor 
uent a als to the i ye (to husbanu » who, J ip b Jes , A 
q ppe | hours he has been endeavouring to locate defect). ‘‘On, THERE YOU ARE, JOHN! CoME 


——— ruary next our con- 
yj!) |temporary would have 
f \| | attained its majority. 
| | Now it is going to join 
it. We are glad, how- 
‘ever, to learn that 
} |another world awaits 
it. It is to be incor- 
porated in The Sphere. 











All British. 
From a circular:— 
“The first directors are 

Mr. Jacques Hiibscher and 
Mr. Francois Joseph Kung, 
and the business will be 
under the general manage- 
,| ment of Mr. Leopold Marx, 
with Mr. Ove von Klenau and 
Mr. Maurice Brunschwig.” 





It will hardly come as 
a@ surprise to you to 
hear that the name of 








manity of the people,” 
said Mr. Luoyp GrorGg, as reported by} Lizard Peak, which is one of the 
The Daily News, “ you could not build| highest mountains in Colorado, has 
or maintain a navy of Chinese junkets | suddenly fallen into the canyon at its 
in this country.” Nor even an army of|base. It is supposed to have become 
Welsh rabbits. 4 , \dizzy from looking down from such a 

* | height. kok 

The careless handling of parcels by | 7 
the Post Office continues to be dis-| Th2 vexed question as to whether the 
cussed, and now that a lady has|Northerners are a more hardy race 
written to The Daily Mail to say that | than the Southerners is now to be put 
a large pincushion doll has reached her|to a practical test. The old noisy 
with its head off the matter will no | motor-omnibuses which the Londoners 
doubt receive serious attention. | have been unable to endure have been 
“— isold to a syndicate which intends to 

In connection with the transfer of | let them loose in Lancashire towns. 

the telephone system to the Post Office “_" 
we are given to understand that it is | Dr. CuHatMers MircHett, in his 
harder for a teleghone-opera‘or to be a; third lecture on “The Childhood of 
civil servant than for those following|Animals” at the Royal Institution, 
any other calling. explained, inter alia, the reason for a 
— leopard’s spots. It seems that, after 
The L.C.C. park-keepers are agitating all, they are not there in order that a 
for trousers. If their demands are not, marksman may choose his spot and 





granted they may join forces with the;shoot, and then, if he hits another, 
Suffragettes. assert that that was the one he aimed at. 


this company is The 
British Commercial Company. 





Expert Critics. 

Inspired by the brilliant example of 
Mr. ArtHur Puinuirs, who has _ in- 
vited two hundred tramps to criticise 
his performance in The Great Gay 
Road, Messrs. Brrr AND Nornarp, the 
well-known railway refreshment-room 
caterers, have asked five hundred 
sandwichmen to inspect their new and 
renovated stock for the coming year. 





‘‘Plain Tales from the Hills.”’ 


‘*Spend a season in Ootacamund and you 
will never live to regret your little adventure,” 


But it can’t be as fatal as that. 





“‘Owing to the flooding in the streets of 
Maidstone and Tonbridge the Christmas trade 
was considerably hampered.” — Western Mail. 
For a moment we thought of putting 
the last word in italics, but we have 
decided that the joke may safely be 
left to creak for itself. 
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THE WINTER OF OUR CONTENT. 


{Lines suggested by an inspection of railway-posters apparently por- 
traying the preseut attractions of our English holiday resorts,] 


Who wails of Winter? Let him view 
The prints on this suburban platform, 
And he will notice lots and lots 
Depicting native Beauty-Spots 
Ablaze, beneath a torrid blue, 
With weather fit to melt a Rajal’s fat form. 


Yours are these scenes, O British Isle, 
The fabled land of fogs and blizzards ; 
There year-long summer never fails 
(if we may trust the posters’ tales) 
But lures us with her archest smile 
To come and toast our hibernating gizzards. 


See where by Weymouth’s golden sand 
(Ah, happy babes that in it wallow !) 
Smart women, gowned in gauzy wear, 
As fits the present balmy air, 
Imbibe the music of the band, 
With parasols to intercept Apollo. 


At this unlikely time of year 
Mark yonder boy—a speaking omen 
Of health and appetite in store 
At Swanage of the sunny shore— 
“T feel,” he says,” so jolly here,” 
Laying his hand upon his young abdomen, 


Behold, along the silvery wave, 
(The sun above it, hot and shiny), 
Gay yachts are dancing out of Rydo, 
Just as they did at Summertide, 
And little Southsea trippers lave 
Their paddling tootsies in the tepid briny. 


Again: permit your glance to fall 
On Winchester’s historic scenery. 
Where are the leaves of yester-May ? 
Has the deciduous elm, I say, 
Mislaid his foliage ? Not at all; 
He still preserves a rare perennial greenery. 


Are you for 70 in the shade ? 
You'll catch the season in its prime af 
Dovercourt, where the sexes mix 
In the warm surf; or you may fix 
A tryst amid some beechen glade 
In Felixstowe’s superbly tropic climate. 


Even the Underground provides 
Visions of raiment light and airy ; 
Here (in the picture) man and wife, 
Leading the simple outdoor life, 
Sketchily clad in nature’s hides, 
Enjoy a second June in January. 


Why hustle, then, to alien seas, 
To Monte Carlo or Mentone, 
When here (unless the posters lie) 
You have a perfect home-supply 
Where you may bask all day at ease 
Or gambol softly like a Summer coney ? 


Why seek the Nile’s exotic bowers 
When here you get the same idea, 
Zephyrs the same, the same old sky 
(Unless, once more, the posters lie) — 
A leisure-land of lotus-flowers 
As good as any on a dayahbeeah ? O. S. 





THE HOLIDAY JAUNT. 

WE discussed the matter this way and that for some 
time, and eventually we decided that we would go to 
London together and then split up into two separate 
parties for theatrical purposes. 

It came about in this way. Everybody knows that, 
unless you go to London at least once and see a perform- 
ance, holidays don’t count. When school begins again 
you must have something, even if it’s only a circus, to put 
up against Enid or Thelma or Bridget, when they tell 
you about their excitements. The best thing is a real 
theatre, so we settled that we would go to a real theatre 
on some convenient afternoon. 

Mother suggested Peter Pan as being both old and 
new; but. Helen said, “‘ No—nothing would induce her to 
see Peter Pan again when there were so many other 
things that she hadn’t seen. Rosie, however, said that 
Peter Pan fulfilled all her ideals, and she must see it 
again. Then Peggy was called in to arbitrate. She at 
once declared for something with swords and battles, 
“ But,” said Rosie, “ you fight every day "—which is true, 
for Peggy has a soldier's soul and a scout’s uniform in 


which she ‘conducts crusades of extraordinary virulence 
against a dusky and remote people~called ‘“ Sasarens.” 


They perish by millions every day in the more distant parts 


of the garden, but are constantly renewed. Peggy, there-’ 


fore, is all for swords—which, as everybody knows, are 
sometimes called “skime-tars”—and for fights against 
desperate odds. She declared immovably for a play of that 
sort. 
take Rosie and a friend to Peter Pan, while I, with Helen 
and Peggy, affronted the full-blooded delights of The Three 
Musketeers. . Thus it happens that I can say nothing about 
Peter Pan, but must confine myself to Dumas. 


In the train to London there were no great adventures. . 
Helen’s toes touched the floor of the compartment: she is: 


growing up. Rosie’s legs frankly dangled, and those of 
Peggy, who is the shortest person in the world, projected 
stumpily into the air beyond the edge of her seat. I own 
I have a particular fancy for that sort of leg. It com- 
bines plumpness with stiffness to the extreme point of 
attractiveness, 

Well, we drove through London to our place of luncheon, 
and on the way we counted soldiers and policemen on either 
side of the taxi. Helen was ahead for a long time with 
thirteen, but Peggy finally romped home near the Buck- 
ingham Palace Road with a numerous detachment of 
Guards. ‘Twenty thousand,” said Peggy—“ I win’’; and, 
though Helen entered a protest, there was really no getting 
out of it. Soldiers are soldiers, even when a lot of them 
are marching together, and, besides, they had officers with 
them, and it is one of the rules of the game that an officer on 
foot counts two, while an ofticer on horseback counts three. 

We lunched in a restaurant above a glorious and gigantic 
shop where everything in the whole world can be bought. 
There wete ices. Need I say more to indicate the excellence 
and luxury of the lunch? But it was noticed that lemonade 
after ices tastes quite warm. This was considered regret- 
table. The management should see to it. . 

After lunch there was one false start. Peggy was swept 
oft obliviously under the maternal wing in a taxi bound for 
Peter Pan, but was restored, flustered and indignant, after 
a minute or two, during which Helen and I, who had not 
seen her departure, went from panic to panic through all 
the vast and busy departments of the shop. With her, 
thus recaptured, we reached the New Prince’s Theatre, a 
glittering palace of white and gold, only a quarter of an 
hour too soon. We got to our places, we doubled up my 


Eventually, therefore, we settled that mother should ' 
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Urchin (to messenger-boy waiting in queue for doors to open for sale). ‘‘Wor oH, "Erp! MIND YER GETS ’EM WIV RIBBONS.” 











overcoat and set it on a seat, and on its top we perched 
Peggy, whose legs projected more plumply and stiffly 
than ever. As the later arrivals brushed past them 
on their way to their seats these legs sprang back again 
like springs to their straight extension, and there, when 
the row was filled, they finally remained, stumpy and 
triumphant. 

At last the music ceased and the curtain went up. 
Heavens! what a succession of emotions! Before we knew 
what had happened d’Artagnan, fresh from Gascony, had 
three duels on his hands, and Anne of Austria had given 
the Duke of Buckingham the fatal diamond buttons. The 
scene changed, and the swords flew out, and d’Artagnan 
was engaged with Athos, who with his left hand made a 
gallant fight. Presto! the Cardinal's guards arrive—seven 
of them—to arrest the duellists. ‘Tis a scurvy trick, and 
d’Artagnan joins the three Musketeers in their resistance. 
More swords flash out, and in a moment the four are 
fighting the seven. It is a fearful tussle, but odds are 
nothing to three Musketeers and a Gascon. Down go the 
seven one after another like nine-pins, in every sort of 
attitude, and the four remain standing, flushed and vic- 
torious. But Peggy had observed one of the prostrate 
Cardinalians. He, though a stout and sturdy man, had 
been repeatedly thrust through, and was now extended 
on his back. As the victors advanced to the footlights she 
felt she must warn them: “ Look out for that one,” she 
cried, “He’s not dead. I can see him breathing "— 








and, indeed, the warrior’s chest was rising and falling 
with a vigour indicative of anything but death. 


After this you might suppose that we had exhausted our | 
There were dreadful and | 


excitement. Not a bit of it. 
memorable fights yet to come, and Milady had yet to set 
her snares, and the majestic shade of Bowdler was not 
absent from the scene. 

It was a grand afternoon, and we didn’t fear to match 
our Musketeers against their Peter when we all went home 
in the train together. 





“Mr. Pitta as Cassius sustained a hand part excellently well and was 
at his best in the first act when inciting Benters to exalt himself.” 
Times of India, 


We all know the fatal issue, and how it ended in Czsar’s 
remark, “ Et tu, Benters?”’ 





Member of Irish firm (dictating to typist): “We must 





request you to read our letter of the 30th ult. as if it had 


never been written.” 





Persian Echoes. 

(By an ex-member of the Omar Khéyydm Club.) 
There once was a party called Suuster, 
Who crowed at the Russ like a rooster ; 

When they said, “ We are sick 
Of this doodle-doo trick,” 
He replied, ‘‘ I shall stop when I choose ter.” 
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IS IT WORTH IT? 

(An exercise in the convivial and 
expansive manner of the Editor of 
“The English Review.) 

WE were out for the Big Stuff; that 
is to say, we were dining with the 
richest editor in London. 

‘‘ Keep on having more of this perfect 
old brandy,” he had said, and such an 
invitation in such a house is not to be 
disregarded. 

All the interesting men were there— 
Dan and Welby and Squire and Sparkes. 
It was like The Three Musketeers. 





On hearing our host whistle thrice | 
—one blast for an advertiser, two for | 
an American, and three for an editor— | 


He laughed. He loves a good thing. 

“How do you spell it?’ he asked at 
length. 

“LE,” I said. 

“Oh!” he replied, “I hadn’t given you 
credit for that. I was thinking of au.” 

We both roared. 

“And what about Queer Street?” 
he asked. 

Not many men can pierce the dia- 
lectical defence of the ablest man in 
London, but Iam one. ‘ We shall not 
be in Queer Street,” I replied. ‘“ We 
shall pay our way.” 

He looked at me in alarm. ‘“ But 
you said you spelt it tx,” he gasped 
at last. “ You can’t have it both ways. 
Not LE and a dividend too.”’ 


‘friends as The Evening Riposte, I am 
so quick—was instant. ‘ We have the 
stuff,” I said laconically. 

They all gasped again. Who was I? 
they seemed to be asking. Who was this 
capable confident youth who had no 
fears on the edge of such a revolution, 
watching a half-crown magazine come 
‘down to a shilling in the year 1912 

without a qualm! 

«“ And what stuff, may I ask?” said 
Squire. Squire is an American, one of 
the greatest men across the herring- 
pond, as he has amusingly called it. 

“The best,” I said. ‘* Translations 

from the Russian pessimists.” 
| Ah!” they exclaimed. 

“The Tramp Poet.” 

“No!” they mur- 





and realising that I was 
the only other editor 
present, I flung my 
napkin under the chair 
and hurried to his side, 
nervously pinching my 
Corona y Corona on the 
way to see if I really 
was awake or asleep 
to be so honoured. 
After pouring out/| 
another glass of the! 
finest old brandy in 
Modern Athens I 
blurted out the great 
news for which I felt 
him to be waiting. 
“We're chucking the 
half-crown ; hencefor- | 
ward we ’re going to be) 
a bob.” 

For a while he didn’t 
seem to hear, while the | 
port and the old brandy 
went round the table 
and the Corona y Cor- 
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MORE TRADE SECRETS. 


onas burned red, light- CAREFUL IN FUTURE.” 





mured ecstatically. ° 

“ Tmitations of NrEt- 
ZSCHE.”” 

“Splendid!” they 
cried. 

“ All the young Zo- 
las.” 

They were overjoyed. 

“Plays and music- 
halls by myself,” I add- 
ed, and the triumph 
was complete. 

“In short, the big 
stuff,” they remarked 
in chorus. 

“ Yes,”’ said I, “the 
big, big stuff. Nothing 
that can possibly make 
any reader comfort- 
able.” 

“That’s the way,” 
said Welby. “And Mrs. 
Grundy be ‘ 

“Yes, we have done 





: = . ° “cs tT’ i, . 
Manager (examining bottle of lemon squash—chemically produced). You’vE FOR-| with Mrs. Grundv. 
GOTTEN TO PUT THE ACCIDENTAL PIP IN THIS BOTTLE, WILLIAM. BE MORE : 


Our patron saint is 
Mrs. Gummidge.” 








ing up in fitful spasms 
the powerful intellectual brows of Dan 
and Welby, Squire and Sparkes. I felt 
a glow within me to think that I made 
one of such a company: all men of the 
world, resourceful, cynical, rich, and 
capable of mixing such excellent port 
and such distinguished old brandy. 

Then my magnificent host roused 
himself. ‘A bob,” hesaid. ‘“ Not The 
Great Adult Review ?” 

“What other could it be, if J talk 
about it?” I asked. 

The riposte hit him. He is not used 
to such independence in his guests. He 
was thinking hard, I could see, for his 
eyes were shut. It is an infallible sign. 

“ And what’s your little game ? 

“ Principle,” I said. 

“ Principal ’s not interest,” he replied 
instantly. 

I was back on him in a flash: 
“Principle is the only thing we are 





interested in.” | 


“We can,” I said, “if other people 
can’t.” 

“Have some more of this really 
admirable old brandy,” was his only 
answer. 

I pledged him, and he whistled up 
the others. ‘ Now, boys,’ he said, 
“here’s a lark. The kid here”—I am 
such a child, you know; just a mass of 
bright and brainy keenness—‘“ the kid 
here wants to know what chance his 
Great Adult Review has at a bob. 
Dan, what do you say?” 

Dan steadily poured out a glass of 
the remarkable old brandy and sipped 
it like the superb mondain he is. 

“Depends on the stuff,” he said at 
last. The most capable man in Lon- 
don, some have called him. 

Our host beamed. He knew his Dan 
would not let him down. “There!” he 
said to me triumphantly. 

My retort—I am known by my 


“And all,” said Dan, “for a bob?” 

“« All,” I said. 

“ Nett?” 

“ Nett,” I said. 

“Pass that very curious old brandy,” 
Dan cried. “I want to propose the 
health of the most courageous and | 
inspired editor in London.” 

Our host looked a little glum but he 
drank it. 

«« And success,” Dan added, ‘to the 
new bob’s worth.” 

“ Well,” said our magnificent host, 
“ T’ll drink that too ; but I should have 
more confidence if the thing was to be 
only a farthing. ‘The Biggest Stuff 
for the Smallest Coin ’—think what an 
ad. that would make!” 

And so with a farewell glass of the 
amazing old brandy we parted, each to 
the conquest of his world, or, as the 
French would say, ‘“chacun a la 





conquéte de son monde.” 
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(With apologies to Mr. Gordon Craig.)| The Expert. And why was the plea- | extraordinary. Perhaps the wonderful 
The Expert. Come, let us sit down | sure you derived from them so much | dramatic values in the smell of an orange 
here, on the first page, and talk a while | keener than anything you would have | have never been studied by you ? 
of the Theatre and its art. Or rather I | experienced in an ordinary theatre? I| The Playgoer. I confess that is so. 
will talk, and you will supply leading | willtell ycu. It was because, forthe! The Expert. Intelligent people who 
and, if possible, intelligent interjections. | first time, you were seeing the creation | have really studied the subject know, of 
Tell me, do you know what is the art|of a single intelligence. The puppet course, that the future development of 
of the Theatre ? | playhouse is as yet the only establish-|the drama will lie very largely in. its 
The Playgoer. Yes. ment in the world where there can be| appeal to senses other than the aural 
The Expert. That is wrong; you efficient stage direction, because only | sense, and especially to that of smell. 
should have said No. I will therefore| there does the same master-hand in- Perfume is always actual and arresting, 
tell you about it. First, then, it is | form not only the decor, the music, and| whereas dialogue, as you may have 
necessary that we should get out of|the dialogue, but even the gestures of | noticed, is often tedious. 
our minds all our preconceived notions | the mimes. The great aim of modern The Playgoer. I am noticing it now. 
on this subject. You may, for example, | theatrical reform therefore should be to| The Expert. Then again, you will 
have heard of the art of the poet or! get rid of the bondage of independence. | doubtless expect that I should say 
dramatist, or of the actor's art, oreven| The Playgoer. I like that! |something about the very helpful work 
(in certain circles) of the great’art of | The Expert. And correctly, of course. | of Prof. Pappenschlaft, whose treatment 
the British Public. Now the art of the | Though all progress towards this ideal | of Shakspearean tragedy (given indumb- 








Theatre is none of these things. | must be gradual, one is glad to acknow- | show on an absolutely dark stage) has 
The Playgoer. What is it, then ? \ledge that in many places a certain | been adopted with such success by the 


The Expert. That is better; I per-| beginning has been made already. For| directorate of the Arts Theatre at Cape 
ceive that we shall make something of | example the performances at the new| Shackleton. So much, therefore, for 
you yet. First and chiefly, the art of | municipal theatre in Lollopopski(which|} what has actually been done. And 
the Theatre is the art of Pantomime—_| is, as you know, one of the most artistic | now shall I tell you what must be our 
an art that is unfortunately almost | towns in central Poland) are of a signi-| first consideration for the future ? 
extinct among us, save in the exhibi- ficance for the drama which should not| The Playgoer. No. 





tions of Punch, or those more delicate | be overlooked. One of their greatest} The Haxpert. Then you have spoilt 
Shows of fantoccioni which you have | recent successes had for its interpreters | the whole thing. I am very much dis- 
enjoyed in Italian villages. a cast consisting of seven shadows, a' appointed with you. [Exir Expert. 


























A SILLY ASS. 

Ir is Chum’s birthday to-morrow, 
and I am going to buy him a little 
whip for a present, with a whistle at 
the end of it. When I ‘next go into 





the country to see him I shall take it: 


with me and explain it to him. Two 
days’ firmness would make him quite 
a sensible dog. I have often threatened 
to begin the treatment on my very 
next visit, but somehow it has. been 
put off; the occasion of his birthday 
offers a last opportunity. 

It is rather absurd, though, to talk of 
birthdays in connection with Chum, 
for he has been no more than three 
months old since we have had him. 
He is a black spaniel who has never 
grown up. He has a beautiful astra- 
chan coat which gleams when the sun 
is on it; but he stands so low in the 
water that the front of it is always 
getting dirty, and his ears and the ends 
of his ‘trousers trail in, the mud, A 
great authority has told us that he is a 
Cocker of irreproachable birth. * A still 
greater authority has sworn that he is 
a Susséx. The family is indifferent—it 
only calls him a Silly Ass. Why he 
was christened Chum I don’t know; 
and as he never recognise$ the name it 
doesn’t matter. 

When he first came to stay with us 
I took him a walk round the village. 
1 wanted to show him the lie of the 
land: He had never seen the country 
before and was full of interest. He 
trotted-into a cottage garden and came 
back with something to show me. 

“You'll never guess,” he said. 
“Look!” and he dropped at my feet 
a chick just out of the egg. 

I smacked his head and took him 
into the cottage to explain. 

“My dog,” I said, “ has eaten one of 
your chickens.” 

Chum nudged me in the ankle and 
grinned. 

“Two of your chickens,” I corrected 
myself, looking at the fresh evidence 
which he had just brought to light. 

“You don’t want me any more?” 
said Chum, as the financial arrange- 
ments proceeded. “Then I ’Il just go 
and find somewhere for these twe.” 
And he picked them up and trotted 
into the sun. 

When I came out I was greeted 
effusively. 

“ This is a wonderful day,” he panted 
as he wriggled his body. “I didn’t 
know the country was like this. What 
do we do now?” 

“We go home,” I said; but Chum 
had made a bee line for a small dark 
object in the middle of a field. All his 
instinct told him it was something 
more for the bag, but when he got 
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there ie had his first eemiahinae, 
It was nothing but an old boot. How- 
ever, he was not going to:own him- 
self in the wrong. ‘ He picked it up 
and brought it back.to me in state. 
That was Chum’s last day of freedom. 
He keeps inside the ‘front gate now. 
‘But he is still a happy dog; there is 
plenty doing in_ the ‘garden, There 
aré beds to walk ‘over, there are 
blackbirds in the apple-tree to bark at. 
The world is still full of wonderful 
things. ““Why, only. last Wednes- 
day,” he will tell you, “ the fishmonger 
leff his basket in the drive. There was 
a haddock in it, if you ‘ll believe me, for 


it for him. I put it on the grass just | 
in front of his study window, where 
he ’d be sure to notice it. Bless you, 
there’s always something to do in this 
house. One is never idle.” 

Chum has found, however, that his 
his master’s garden of all birds. 
keeps him busy. As soon as he sees a 
blackbird on the lawn he is in full ery 
after it. 
and finds the blackbird gone he pre- 
tends that he was going there anyhow ; 
he gallops round in circles, rolls over 
once or twice, and then trots back 
again. “ You didn’t really think I was 
such a fool as to try to catch a black- 
bird?” he says tous. ‘ No, I was just 
taking a little run—splendid thing for 
the figure.” 

And it is just Chum’s little runs over 


have inspired my 
birthday present to him. But there is 
this difficulty to overcome first. When 
he came to live with us an arrangement 
was entered into (so he says) by which 
one bed was given to him as his own. 
In that bed he could wander at will, 
burying bones and biscuits, hunting 
birds. This may have been so, but it is 
a pity that nobody but Chum knows 
definitely which is the bed. 

“Chum, you bounder,” I shout as he 
is about to wade through the herb- 
aceous border. 

He takes no notice; he struggles 
through to the other side. But a 
sudden thought strikes him, and he 
pushes his way back again. 

“Did you call me?” he says, 

“How dare you walk over 
flowers ?”’ 

He comes up meekly. 

“I suppose I’ve done something 
wrong,” he says, “but I can’t think 
what.” 

I smack his head for him. He waits 
until he is quite sure I have finished 
and then jumps up with a bark, wipes 
his paws on my trousers and trots into 
the herbaceous border again. 


—which, in fact, 


the 





Master’s breakfast, so of course I saved | 


particular mission in life is to purge | 
This 





When he gets to the place | 





Swiss hotel. 
the beds which call aloud for firmness | 





% Chum ! !” Tery. 

He sits down in it and looks all round 
him in amazement. 

“* Myown bed!” he murmurs. “Gyen 
to me!” 

I don’t know what it is in him wh‘ch 
so catches hold of you. His way of 
sitting, a reproachful statue, motionless 
outside the window of whomever he 

wants to come out and play with him 
—until you can bear it no longer, but 
must either go into the garden or draw 
down the blinds for the day ; his habit, 
when you are out, of sitting up on his 
back legs and begging you with his 
front paws to come and do something 
—a trick entirely of his own invention, 
for no one would think of teaching him 
anything ; his funny nautical roll when 
he walks, which is nearly a swagger, and 
gives him always the air of having just 
come back from some rather dashing 
adventure; beyond all this there is still 
something. And whatever it is, it is 
something which every now and then 
compels you to bend down and catch 
hold of his long silky ears, to look into 
his honest eyes and say— 

“You silly old ass! You dear old 
silly old ass!” A. A. M. 





THE SWISS HOTEL. 
II.—Some Hints For BEGINNERS. 


THERE is one question above all others 
which confronts the Englishman on 
his first visit in the winter season to ‘a 
He cannot burke it, nor 
is it possible for him to postpone for a 
single day the moment when he faces it. 

The success of his holiday will largely 
depend upon the attitude which he takes 
up and the policy which he adopts in 
regard to his bed. He is confronted at 
the outset by a large, limp, snow-white 
structure that is practically a cross 
between a bolster and a quilt, and 
reposes serenely on the counterpane. 
It is known, I believe, as a duvet. Its 
capabilities are great. Every man 
must solve for himself the subtle 
ratio that should be established between 
the heater, the bedclothes, and the 
open window in the matter of their 
contribution to the temperature; and 
the conclusions that follow do not pre- 
tend to be more than a rough guide. 
But as for the duvet, my experience is 
that it is best to make no terms with 
it. Far wiser.to dispose of it while 
you can still do so with a dispassionate 
mind, than to grapple with it in the 
exasperation of the morning.. By then 
you may be capable of anything. 
Many have been constrained to crush 
the thing (for it is infinitely com- 
pressible) and jam it wholesale into a 
ewer, and thus present it to the cham- 


-|bermaid. This is an extreme course, 
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for in the first place she is not to blame, 
and in the second it cannot be released 
without a breach of the ewer. But, 
having disposed of it by some less 
parbarous method and substituted a 
travelling rug and an overcoat, you 
must face the larger problem again. 
To sleep with the heater on and the win- 
dow shut is to suffer partial suffoca- 
tion; with the heater off and the win- 
dow open is to be frozen almost stiff ; 
with the heater off and the window 
shut is to create a sort of cold frowst, 
enormously provocative of thirst. 1 
do not say, however, that a happy 
medium may not be found by diligent 
experiment, with the heater partly on 
and the window partly open. 

Then again you will find beneath the 
pillow a singular little three-cornered 
wedge, so insinuated as to tilt the 
sleeper slightly with his head up-hill. 
A good place for this is the top of the 
wardrobe. But if you can manage to 
convey it downstairs without discovery 
it makes a capital seat for a bob-sleigh. 

Always provided that you are not 
more than six feet high, you may now 
expect to sleep in peace. 

It is well to have a hot bath on the 
first evening, not entirely on account 
of its own intrinsic propriety, but in 
order that you may steal the towel. 
Those provided in the bedrooms are 
inadequate. But you will do well to 
conceal it, if possible, under lock and 
key, as the chambermaid has seen that 
done before. 

You will probably find that the chest- 
of-drawers also does duty as a wash- 
stand. For this reason it is a wise 
precaution to put nothing in the top 
drawer except your umbrella and mack- 
intosh, as a good deal of water finds its 
way through. 

Your balcony is very apt to bend a 
little beneath your weight, especially 
when under snow. Do not on that 
account be deterred from using it. 
There is a lot of spring about them, 
and they don’t often give way. 





follow a few words of guidance in regard 
to the public rooms. 


you will be no better off. 
find there not the same band, but the 
same tunes. They are endemic. 

The blotting-paper should he avoided. 
The table-cloth will genera!ly be found 
more absorbent. 

Make every effort to keep on good 
terms with the concierge and he may 
sometimes allow you to open a window 
in‘the lounge. ‘This may prevent 
asphyxiation. 

‘You will find all the newspapers 
firmly riveted into a sort 


—_—_ 
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So much for your bedroom; here} 


Do not imagine | 
that you can escape from the band. | 
Should it drive you to try another hotel | 
You will! 





of stake. | 
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This makes them exceedingly difficult 
to handle. It is not a bad plan to get 
the lift-boy to hold the paper in position 
while you read ‘it. 

Your last an] most painful duty, be- 
fore leaving for your train, will be to 
get back the deposit paid on arrival for 


the use of your toboggan, which you 


have never seen after the first day—for 
it is customary for every one to help 
himself indiscriminately out of the com- 
mon stock. The process of recovering 
your ten francs is not however so 
troublesome as it seems. For if you 
anticipate any difficulty in altering the 
number on the receipt it is always 


easy enough to alter the number on the 
toboggan. 

If you have taken all the liberties 
suggested above, and expect to return 
the following year to the same hotel, 
it is well on your departure to be 
generous in tips. Should this escape 
your memory, there will always be 
somebody about to remind you of the 
omission. 





The Great Egg Joke. 
**A box of eggs (contents not yet known) has 
also been received from Mrs. A. V. Doyle (St. 
Mary’s).” —Leuneeston Examiner. 


MOTTO FOR ESCAPED SPIES: Ex tenebris LUX, 
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Harold. “Dap! HOLD MY COAT; IT 





Ronn’ C=” aw? =e ot 


’3 TIME TO START.” Father. ‘‘No, LADPY, YOU DON’T PLAY LN THIS GAME.” 


Harold. *‘Do You MEAN TO TELL ME THAT WE’VE COME ALL THIS WAY ONLY TO LOOK ON?” | 











| OUR LONDON LETTER. “’ 
(With grateful acknowledgments to “ The 
| «Westminster Gazette.”) “+ 

| Mr. Revmonp is not the first public 
_man of eminence to be involved in a 
carriage accident. : 
Livy that when Hannipat was crossing 
| the Alps he was twice overturned in'a 
| chariot drawn by mules, while Lord 
| CLIVE was seriously.injured as a child 
owing to the upsetting of his pezam- 
| bulator by a runaway horse. CLive 
lived to conquer India. ~The happy 
omen will not be -Icst on the many 
| admirers of the great Irish statesman. 


The gift of a tame wallaby to Lord | 


| Dexa, the Governor-General - of 
| Australia, is not the first occasion on 

which such presents have been made 
| to distinguished administrators. Thus 
' it is recorded that when CicEro was 
| proconsul of Cilicia the natives of that 
province testified their appreciation of 
his services by presenting him with a 
pair of panthers, which for many years 
formed one of the chief attractions of 
the famous orator’s villa at Tusculum. 
Di0GENEs, it is well known, kept a 
pet lizard in his little wooden hut, or 
tub, as it was called by his detractors ; 
and the natives of Newfoundland pre- 
sented SEBASTIAN CaBotT with a learned 
cachalot, as we read in the pages of 
Mr. Frank BULLEN. 





It is recorded by. 


‘A correspondent points out that Mr. | and convalescents—happily the CHan- 
T. W. Russet is not the only Member | CELLOR OF. THE EXCHEQUER comes 
of Parliament who is proficient on the under neither of these categories—to 
penny whistle. Lord PENTLAND, prior | this enchanting district. The Riviera, 
to seuying as A.D.C. to the Lord- | however, labours under the grave draw- 
Lieutenant of IneLanp, was in great back of being liable to earthquakes. 
request at village readings owing to his But these visitations are of compara- 
virtudsity on this humble but effective tively rare occurrence, and even if one 
instrument: .: Mr.” Grsson Bowtes, should happen during his stay we have 
again, is a past -master of the nodoubt that Mr. Lioyp Georce would 
technique of the bosun’s whistle; but confront it with his usual buoyant 
this can hardly be called a “penny ” optimism. = pe aes 
whistle except by a stretch of language, Rs wonton 32 

" loti +] ; , iave | 
“4 or regulation price is, we believe, THE LAUGH THAT CAME OFF. 


Sir ALrrep Tuomas, whose elevation | I reap a Sage’s words that stuck 








to the peerage has given the greatest’; Fast in my mind. ‘Geod folk,” 
|satisfaction throughout the Princi-| said he,‘ 9 


| pality, is not the first person with the “To learn to laugh at one’s ill-luck 
|surname of Thomas who has received _Is soundest of philosophy.”’ 

this honour. It will be remembered 
‘that Mr. Freeman-THomas was _ re- 
jcently created’ Lord Wituinapon. It 
‘is a-curious coincidence that in a book | It 
‘of confessions Lord Wuntinapon re- 
‘cently stated that his favourite poets 
|were Alfred Tennyson and Thomas 
| Moore. 

| It cannot have escaped the notice of 
our readers that Mr. | Loyp GEorGE is 
not singular in choosing the Riviera for | 
,the scene of his winter holiday. The | But now I know the mirth that lends 
;uncommon mildness of the climate,| A fitter form of help by half: 
|conjoined with the natural beauty of |I’ve been to Where the Rainbow Ends, 


the coast, attracts thousands of invalids; And learnt that mad, hyena laugh. 


| But, though on many a day and night, 
| fll-starred, I fairly tried the thing, 
never sounded really right, 

I couldn’t raise the genuine ring. 


| I mind the silly cackling sound 
That came the day my bank went 
‘broke’ ; 
| The weird guffaw I wildly found 
When Janet deemed my love a joke. 
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UNITED WE DIFFER. 


Mr. Lroyp Grorce. “ VOTES FOR WOMEN! DON’T YOU LISTEN TO MY ESTEEMED 
COLLEAGUE!” 

Mr. Harcourt. “NO VOTES FOR WOMEN! MY ESTEEMED COLLEAGUE IS TALKING 
NONSENSE!” 
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A PERSONALITY. 

Our telephone number is two double- 
six double-six nine Central. 

Every morning, just after breakfast, 
the little bell rings, and Craikes or I 
take off the receiver and ask it if it is 
there. Every morning, just after break- 
fast, the receiver says that it is, and 
asks us if we are two double-six double- 
six five Central. Every morning, just 
after breakfast, I say, or Craikes says, 
“No,” and there the matter ends for the 
moment. 

I say “every morning, just after 
breakfast,” because the intervals when 
this does not happen are so few and 
short as to be negligible. 

We have formed a conclusion about 
Two double-six: double-six five. Some- 
one is in love with him and means to 
go on being in love with him, even 
if they give him the wrong number 
every time. We feel that we have 
been taken into this someone’s confi- 
dence, and are entitled to know a little 
more about a love which does not mind | 
being aired at this chilly hour of the) 





morning. Listening, however, more 
closely, we have been compelled to 


notice that the voice is not alw ays the | 
same. We are forced to the regrettable | 
conclusion that more than one person 
is in love with Two double-six double- 
six five. The more profoundly are we| 
intrigued about a personality which can | 
inspire such love at such an hour in 
a variety of hearts. In short, we want 
to know who this Two double-six | 
double-six five is. 
“We will,” we said, “ pick him out | 
from the List of Subscribers.” We} 
examined the first page of this volume. 
On it there were a hundred and 
sixty-eight numbers, and two double- | 
six double-six five Central was not one 
of them. We also found, by looking 
hurriedly forward, that there are seven 
hundred and twenty-nine more pages, 
each containing the same amount of 
numbers. ‘ We will not,” we said, “ pick 
him out from the List of Subscribers.” 
Last week we got a little clue. A 
voice asked us suddenly “if we made | 
plum puddings?” The voice did not | 
actually mention two double-six double- | | 
six five, but it was a case of the same | 
old mistake, we had no doubt. Plum | 
puddings are not, we were hound to} 
admit, consistent with our theory of 
passion, but a theory must go by the | 
board when it collides with cold fact. 
Here note in passing that we, Two | 
double-six double-six nine, live at the! 
Embankment end of the Temple. Our | 
next-door neighbour is (remember the | 
plum puddings) H.M.S. Buzzard. Put | | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


two and two together, and you will find | public must find out for itself, one by | ‘‘ Here ’s fourpence ; 
jone, in the same way. 


that there is nothing i init. The number 


PUNCH, 


OR THE LON 


‘DON 





CHARIVARI, 5 


THE NEGLECTED VETERAN. 


Father Thames (ruefully). 
all these years! Enough to make a fellow hate 
Atlases and Geogr aphy, hanged if I wouldn't 
myself! Might have a « chance of a job then.” 


‘Everything going off North! 


After all my careful work, too, 
his very hed! If it weren’t for their beastly 
have a try to burst my banks and get there 








of H.M.S. Buzzard, Esquire, is one} 


| double - three double - eight Central. 


That is not the worm that these early 
birds are after. 

We want to find out who Two double- 
six double-six five Centralis. How shall 
we do it? Without waiting for your 


| answer, we have formed a plan. 


Weare going quietly up to our instru- 
ment to remove the ear-trumpet. In 
answer to the customary official enquiry, 
we shall say: “Give us two double-six 
double-six five Central, please.” 

Later a voice will say: ‘“ Hullo!” 





* Who are you?” we shall ask. 
Ten to one the answer will be: “ Two! 
double-six double-six five Central.” 
“Yes, but who else?” we shall ask. 
We shall then learn the worst; but 
we shall not tell the public. 


} 
! 
} 
} 
| 


Thus Two 


}double-six double-six five will become 
ithe most notorious as well as the best 
loved man in London. 

No, we have thought of that. To 
avoid the risk of being dragged into 
any more of his affairs we, Two 
double-six double-six nine, shall have 
discontinued our subscription to and 
severed our connection with the Tele- 
phone by the time this article appears 
in print. We do not want to have to 
interview all the new-found friends, as 
well as all the old-time lovers, of Two 
double-six double-six five. 





From the handbill of an entertain- 


;ment at Washford Pyne :— 


** ENTERTAINMENT AND DANCE - 64d. 
To DancE ALONE - - - 4d.” 


The | Fair Dancer (to over-strenuous partner). 


do you mind dane- 
ing alone?” 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“THe MIRAcie.” 

Tue arena of Olympia makes an ad- 
mirable stage for a Royal Horse Show 
or the crowded interior of a cathedral, 
but for a single actor it is perhaps 
a little roomy.’ Thus, in The Miracle, 


| it needs a circle of limelight (thrown 


upon her from a hanging platform in 
the roof) to enable The Knight, stationed 
outside the great West doors, to locate 
the object of his passion; but how he 
contrives to set a precise value on her 
charms without the aid of field-glasses, 
I cannot hope to guess. And when a 
spasm of attraction draws him to her 
side he has to cover something under 
a furlong before he can fold her in his 
steely arms. Nor was I surprised that 
the effort of carrying her out along this 
tedious track made him impotent to 


_ mount his charger at the first attempt. 


An equal distance, in the other half 


| of the cathedral, had to be negotiated 
| whenever the nuns were sent for to 
| witness any miracle’ that occurred in 
_the centre. ,I never remember to have 
seen so strong a body of religieuses 


executing so lengthy a movement at 


| the double. It was a little unfortunate 


that they should all have been required 


_ to recognise ‘the’ miracle at the same 
moment, the rear contingent taking 


their time from the screams of the 
vanguard, 

A grave difficulty for the manage- 
ment lay in the impossibility of 
disturbing the original scene. Once a 
cathedral, always a cathedral. The 


| Strangest things had to go on inside it. 
_I have assisted at some remarkably 
| secular demonstrations in the church 


of the Ara Coeli in Rome on the 
occasion of the Festivity of the Santiss- 


| imo Bambino, but never anything like 


the goings-on in this place of worship 
at Addison Road. There were murders 


_ and violent elopements (done in defiance 
| of the laws of sanctuary); there were 


feasts, and a sort of Lady Godiva 


| entertainment, and returns from the 
_chase or the battle, and other episodes 
| most unusual in the interior of a sacred 


| edifice. 


From the simple expedient of 
pushing three trees and a grass mound 


| through the cathedral doors and a few 


yards up the nave (“‘ Movable Mountain 


_by Rudolph Dworsky,” as my pro- 
| gramme, anxious to give credit where 


credit is due, informs me) we were to) 


gather symbolically that the outdoor 





It was less easy to accept in all cir- 
‘cumstances the convention of dumb- 
show. An _ uproarious ‘banquet of 
brigands, where there was no buzz of 
conversation and no audible jests to 
provoke the ribald laughter, was a 
tough thing to swallow. Apart from 
the reading of the service the only re- 
marks uttered during the evening were 
“Oh!” and “ Witch!” It would seem 
that there is no recognised gesture to 
express your feelings with perfect clarity 
when you imagine yourself to be a 
victim of the Black Art. 

But, to do justice to a remarkable per- 
formance, there was never any resort to 
those traditional pantomimics which I 
always regard with ignorant abhorrence. 


7 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGIIT. 
(Long-distance range.) : 
Mile. TrounANowa. 


} Mr. Doveias PAYNE. 


The Nun eee 
The Knight (marked in 
the picture with a x) 
The gestures of Mile. TRouHANOWA as 
The Nun, if they were sometimes need- 
lessly iterated in order to give the 
music time to catch up, always con- 
veyed her meaning with a perfectly 
natural and human directness ; and the 
sense of space which might well have 
tempted her away from a right dramatic 
restraint never seemed to give her any 
trouble. 

Many miracles were performed, but 
the best marvel of all was the statuesque 
beauty of Mme. Maria Carmi as the 
Borricetui Madonna, and the gracious 
dignity of her movements when she 
came to life. The third protagonist, 


| life of the world at large was before us;| Zhe Spielmann (Herr Max Pauten- 
but this did not quite suit the case of| BERG), I cannot praise with equal 


_the nuptial couch, which was thus | confidence. 


Why the Devil should 


| exposed to all the winds of heaven, or here be represented as a piper I do 
of the Inquisition chamber, where the; not venture to say, though 1 assume 


proceedings went on under hypaethral 
conditions. 


| 
| 


that the association (common in Ger- 
man legends) of the music of the pipe 


with the erying of lost souls had some- 
thing to do with it.-.But- it- does not 
explain why. it.should have ~ been 
necessary for. this... Mephistopheles 
Spielmann (no connection, by the way, 
with another. M. .Sprecmann, friend 
and biographer : of Mr. Punch). to 
adopt -the -grotesque motions of a 
dwarf, and wriggle about with his legs 
doubled up, or why these gymnastics 
should have had any attraction for The 
Nun.’ I should add that his satanic 
_ pipe threw off an astounding variety of 
noises, including the strains of a full 








' brass orchestra. za 
And this brings me to M. Huwrer- 
pinck’s music.- The largeness* of the 
cosmic theme was perhaps hardly suited 
to-his particular’ type of genius. One 
obvious error of judgment .was -his 
adaptation of a certain familiar hymn- 
tune. Writing for an English audience 
he should have’ considered whether the 
homely words which this air was batitid 
| to suggest to us were appropriate for a 
‘congregation thrilled by the spectacle 
of the Madonna incarnate... ; 
| - Fo speak-ofithe pageant. as a whole, 
Professor REtnHarpt’s” achiévement 
was a great triumph over ‘difficulties 
that must have broken the heart of a 
less courageous impresario. His. dis- 
position’ of single ‘figures, designed for 
the broad effects that so vast a stage 
demanded, was a thing to wonder at no 
less than his marshalling of the huge 
crowds. The cathedral scenes, where 
silence was natural and proper, were 
far the most appealing. As forthe rest, 
those who have made a previous study 
of the argument will look in vain for 
any very lurid episodes in the downward 
career of The Nun. Her dancing on the 
banquet-table was of the most perfunc- 
tory, and must have been a sad blow for 
the retainers of the marauding noble- 
man. Even in the early stages of her 
passionate progress she never gave me 
the impression that she was having the 
time of her life. Iam certain that there 
should have been, at the first, a stronger 
note of joyousness in the new life of love 
and freedom, to serve as a contrast 
both to the cloistral restraint that went 
before, and the bitter disillusionment 
that was to follow. But the horrors 
began from the very start. Her earthly 
Paradise seemed all snake. O. 8. 








** AcTIVE, elderly W.H., give L.W. exch. f. 
room, small w., Christian cpl. Mc., Q.V.M., 
P.O.” —Sydney Morning Herald. 

The only comment we can think of is 
“ K.C.M.G.” 





**The length of horse used by the brigade 
was 29,300 yards.” —Birmingham Daily Mail. 


It sounds more like a dachshund. 
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EV derly Season-Tichet Holder, ‘‘No, I DON’? LIKE THE WINDOWS OPEN, BECAUSE I DON’C LIKE DRAUGHTS. WHEN YOU'RE YOUNG 


IT’S ALL RIGHT, BUT WHEN YOU’RE PAST FIFTY YOU ’VE GOT TO BE CAREFUL: 


YOU CAN’T DO THINGS WITH IMPUNITY LIKE YOU CAN 


WHEN YoU ’RE younG. THAT’s HOW I CATCH MOST OF MY COLDS—DOING THINGS WITH IMPUNITY.” 


TO HENRY, ON GETTING INTO “WHO’S WHO.” 


APpoTHEOsIs—isn’t that the word ? 


And, adding two and two, meanly contrive 


To make it five. 


But we who know you, we, 


my dear old chap, 








| You ’re picked to champion your Party's interest, 





Well, well, whatever be the actual standing, 
Godly or demi-godly, that’s conferred 

On those who ’ve climbed to Glory’s topmost landing, 
Henry, I’m truly bucked to see that you 


Who ’ve joined your clubs and shared your recreations 
(‘‘ Fishing, lawn-tennis, golf and ha’penny nap”), 

And loyally perused your publications 
Ar a “ Who.” (Tariffs in Tumbuctoo, Pure Politics 

palate in And Parlour Tricks)— 


I wonder if the tint of modest shame 
Leapt- from those scarlét covers to your bzows and We would not doubt your motives ; nor would we, 
If it upset you when you found your name \ Slighting the claims of History, dispute your 
Among this season’s Four-and-twenty Thousand ; Right to a place among the company 
Or did you, loth to hold yourself aloof, Of England’s supermen. So in the future, 
Correct a proof ? _ Whatever you achieve, don’t keep it back 
"Twas in the process of an idle search From Messrs. Buack. 
That first I came on you in all your dignity, 
Preceded by a pillar of the Chureh 
(A blameless bishop of extreme benignity), 
And followed by a baron whose career 
Is writ in beer. 
Your claim to honour boasts a firmer base : 
I glowed with loving pride on learning that you 
Lately presented to your native place 
A park, a mission-ha!l, a Royal statue, 
And (this, I'll wager, fairly made them jump 
For joy) a pump. 
The casual reader of the volume might, 
Seeing your deeds so blazoned forth in print, arrest 
His gaze, and note that in the coming fight 





**The Honble. J. L. Jenkins, Vice-President of the Governor-General’s 
Legislative Council, read the following short address of loyal welcome 
and devotion to Their Imperial Majesties on behalf of British India. 
Take in A The King-Emperor acknowledged the address.” 

Durbar Bulletin. 
For loyalty, devotion and especially brevity the Vicr- 
PRESIDENT’s address would be hard to beat. 





Things that we Take on Trust.—I. 
“If it should be a fine night the moon will appear larger than usual. 
| The difference will be very small, so small that no eye will be ab‘e to 
recognise it.” —.Manachester Evening News, 


According to The Daily Express a Lancashire cotton 
operative said recently: ‘I strongly deprecate the coercive 
tactics of organised labour.” This must be the Lancashire 
dialect, of which we have so often heard. 
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THE GREAT NAME. 


ALBANIAN MOUNTAIN-DEW MIXTURE. 
Grown IN TIPPERARY. 
Ferruginous. 
Antiseptic. 
Hypnotic. 
Alleviates the anguish of literary 
composition. 
Appreciated by canaries. 
Makes a perfect omelette. 


Mr. AtNoLp BENNETT writes : 
any other in my —s — 





ae M, never use 


SMILER’S HOME-MADE JAMS, 
RicH AND REFRESHING, 
BUT 
SuiTaABLE TO Smatt INCOMEs. 
A perfect substitute for Dripping. 
Combining the flavour 
‘ol 
Cocaine and Acetyline. 
Mr. AuNoOLD BENNETT sings : 
A life without the jams of Smiler 
ene the Si of Wat TyLer. 


THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 
THE BEST PIECE OF SEA-WATER 
BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
Patronise this Channel whe. 
visiting the Continent. 
Blue, deep and invigorating. 
Mr. AnNotp Bennetr writes: ‘I make a 
“age of er ossing the agi Channel whenever 
I go to Paris,” 
THE GREAT ADULT REVIEW, 
Once 2'6; Now 1/-. 
Mark the Difference. 
Every time you buy it you save 1/6. 
Every time you don’t buy it you 
save only 1/-. 
Edited by The Funniest Man in 
London. 
tead, “* We come down to a Shilling 
in the Current Number and split 
your sides. 
Anxo ip BENNetr says: ‘* The Great Adult 
Review’ is a better review than either Greece 
or Rome ever had.” 





” 


SUDLESS SOAP. 

What is more horrible than to 
have one’s eyes full of suds ?— 
Nothing. 

Sudless Soap completely does away 

with this vexation. 

As used on the Sud express trains. 

The ordinary Cake of much- 
advertised Soap has 120 washes 
in it. 

As there is no waste a Cake 
of Sudless Soap contains 400 
washes. 


Mr. AkNOLD BENNETT writes : ** Sudless 


sterling pills.” 





Soap for me.’ 


NEW KNIGHT'S PILLS. 
Wortu an Awrvut Lot A Box. 
The Busy Man’s Pills. 
The Busy Woman's Pills. 
Everybody's Pills. 

Ask for New Knight's and see 
that you get t them. 
Arnoip BENNET? writes: 


Mr. “These are 


WHOLE-MEAL BREAD. 
Every Suick A WHOLE MEAL. 
Nothing Like It. 

Better than The Standard’s Daily 
Meal Bread. 
Better than The Daily Meal's 
Standard Bread. 
The Only Thorough Bread. 


Mr. ARNo.p Bennett says: “I write my 


novels on hed hole Meal.” 


BREITSTE IN'S PIANOS. 
Tae LoupEst IN THE WORLD. 
* Any noise annoys an oyster,” 
but a Breitstein puts him to 
sleep. 

Endorsed by Jack JOHNSON, 
Sir JoserpH BEECHAM and 
Dr. CuirrorD. 

Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT writes: 
Breitstein even to a Sarah Grand.” 
THE DOWAGER CHINA TEA. 
THE PaLest IN THE MARKET, 

Fragrant and Fortifying. 
Indistinguishable from Cocoa. 
Reminiscent of Coffee. 
Can be made in a Kettle. 
“Tt can be 


‘*T prefer a 





Mr, AtNoLp BENNETT writes: 
drunk with impunity at all hours,” 





THE ADVANCE OF THE FOOT- 
GUARDS. 

[‘‘ Last year, as indeed is proper for a Coro- 
nation Year, was not one of violent events in 
the Londoner's life.” —Prorincial Paper. ] 

AnD shall the fury pass unnoticed 

That fledged the feet of democrats, 
From Highgate’s citadel remotest 

To Kennington, the bourne of bats— 

The wonder of last year, the wave 

of spats ? 


All shyly, like the early primrose, 
They started few and far between; 
To-day the shops are full of trim rows, 

The suburbs glory in the sheen 
Of gaitered ankles; I haye some- 
times seen 


A tube compartment fairly blossom 
With buff and grey and brown and 
fawn, 
And tripped my anxious way across ‘em, 
And known that every eye was drawn 
To my bare boot-tops, void of mush- 





room spawn. 


And Christabel and Amaryllis 
Have made their ankles twice as 
stout 
With ornamental sheaths, the sillies, 
And men and maidens walk about 
Looking like ptarmigans attacked by 
gout. 


And I who sing, O cruel fashion, 
O charmer with the iron will, 
I too have felt the flame, the passion ; 
I’ve worn them, and I wear thein 
still; 
Look at these twain—I call them 
Charles and Bill. 


These are my most exotic couple, 
There are no lovelier spats than these ; 
What art it takes to keep them supple 
I know not, but they roost at ease 
All night upon their own peculiar 
trees, 


Then say not that the year was quiet, 
The poor dim year that lies at rest, 
When fancy hock-wear held such riot 
And every shoe was chicly dressed 
In hoods (but Charles and William 
were the best). Evor. 


. 


A NEW CALENDAR. 


Tae reason I have embarked upon 
the business here described is this. 

Twelve months ago a friend pre- 
sented me with a “Tennyson” Calen- 
dar for 1911, and, leaving the Insurance 
Bill out of the question, few things 
have been more thoroughly unsatis- 
factory. You know, doubtless, the 
kind of thing I mean. One tears off a 
sheet each morning, and in addition to 
being confronted by the date in large 
type, the time of rising and setting of 
the sun, and the state of the moon, one 
is given a quotation from the works 
of the late Laureate. It is the last- 
named feature which has goaded me 
into action. The diabolical perversity 
of my Calendar in this particular has 
been almost incredible. 

It is not pleasant, for example, on 
one of those mornings which some of 
us know so well, when the mirror 
points out with brutal emphasis that 
you are fast becoming middle-aged, bald 
and dyspeptic, to be told, ‘ Lo! ever 
thus thou growest beautiful.” It is 
sarcasm in the worst possible taste. 
How disheartening, too, to read on one’s 
birthday the words, “ Day, mark’d as 
with some hideous crime.” An inci- 
dent like this destroys one’s self-respect. 
One goes about with the furtive air of 
a cat that has stolen the fish. 

At first I imagined I must be 
peculiarly unfortunate, but I have long 
since realised that this is not so. 
Thousands are suffering in the same 
way, and this vast amount of unnecess- 
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January 10, 1912.] 
ary human distress cannot fail to re- 
act adversely upon the efficiency of the 
nation. It must be abolished. The 
only way is to revolutionise the system 
of compiling Poetical Calendars, and 
this is what I claim to have done. 
Orders may be sent now. Write 
plainly and state your occupation or 
principal pursuit. The price will 
naturally be a little higher than you 
have been accustomed to pay, since 
you are getting a better line of goods. 

Let me describe my method to you. 
In the first place I soon discovered 
that the danger lies in what may be 
termed Commonplace Days, days which 
are not of generalinterest. On Saints’ 
Days, Festivals, Anniversaries, All 
Fools’ Day, and so on, the present 
type of Calendar usually manages to 
rise, though often in a very inadequate 
way, to the occasion. ven the idiot 
who produced my 1911 Calendar was 
capable of admonishing wild bells to 
ring on December 31st. 

The problem I had to face with these 
Commonplace Days was to find quota- 
tions which under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances could give offence to the 
reader. Nay more, my ambition was 
to set before him lines of a stimulating 
and inspiring nature. After long 
cogitation I decided upon two steps. 
I discarded the absurd tradition of 
selecting excerpts from a single poet 
and drew freely from all the best 
writers, and I adopted a new scheme 
of classification. Instead of the 
* Keats Calendar,” the “Burns Cal- 
endar,” the ‘‘SHAKSPEARE Calendar,” 
ete., | shall issue the “‘ Dukes’ Calen- 
dar,” the ‘*Cabmen’s Calendar,” the 
“ Golfers’ Calendar,” and so on. You 
see the idea ? 

Thus, if you are a Militant Suffra- 
gette, you will find examples of this 
character :— 

**To him, brave lass ! 


Seratch out his eyes, and on his blanchéd cheeks 


Set the fierce print of thy ensanguin’d nails,” 
Shakspe 1)'e, 
“Then angry cries arose from all, 
‘Cast out the woman from the hall !’ 
But though the henchmen toiled apace 
They could not drag her from the place ; 
Yull loud the chains which bound her creaked, 
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And louder yet the woman shrieked,”"—Svo’t, | 


. *T yecall 
The swift assault, the scramble and the screams, 
And all the avalanche of hurtling stones.” 
Tennyso , 
*O for the depths of some cool-shadowed cell!” 
Keats, 
: ** A harde stoon she cast 
Upon a wyndow thikke, and in prisoun 
She roamith to and fro and up and doun.” 
Chaucer, 


Or you may be a Butcher. Very 
well, then— 
**The marvel and magic of mutton, 


The lure and the lustre of lamb.” 
Ss wminbury ie 
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I CALLED YOU SOME TIME AGO,” 


IT was cominc, Mummy, onty I mer A worm!” 








“What's i’ the sausage ? 
Man in his sanguine youth nor in his cross age 
Cannot discover. Yet we know it pleasant.” 
Browning. 
Then, butcher, take thy chopper up, 
And cleave the joint in twain.” 
Cowper, 
** Puir, silly, unsuspecting beastie, 
The heart that thrabs within thy breastie 
Shall sune be taken fra’ thy chestie, 
And thrab nae mair.” 
Burns. 
** He drives like Jehu in his chariot fleet, 
Urges his horse and speeds along the street.’ 
Pope. 
I leave these few examples to speak 
for themselves. They are more eloquent 
than I, 
If the public supports me, as I 
anticipate, I hope next year to go a 


step further and produce the “ Private | 


Calendar.” In addition to the features 
already described, this will contain suit- 
able quotations for any dates of per- 
sonal note with which the customer 





cares to supply me. On the com- 
pletion of another year of service at the 
office, for instance, he might read :— 
**T count it as no common day 
The which, if Fortune wills it, may 
Procure for service true and sage 
A modest increment of wage.” 
Wordsworth. 
Oa the day when he pays his Life 
Insurance Premium :— 
**O separation which is deplorable and most 
unpleasant— tie separation from money ! 
The paying out of cash from a purse not too 
well lined. Daminable nuisance ! 
Allons, all is for the best.”"— Walt Whitinan. 
On the anniversary of his wedding :— 
** This is my marriage day.”—Ben Jonson. 
You are probably amazed at the 
extraordinary aptness and propriety of 
my quotations, and are wondering how 
I have contrived to bring the work of 
selection to such a fine art. That, 
however, is my secret, which you can 
scarcely expect me to give away. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) | 

NEVER swap souls when you are crossing the river Styx. | 
That, I take it, is the moral of Mr. Barry Paty’s s story, 
An Exchange of Souls (EVELEIGH Nasu). It supplies, better | 
than most of its type, the craving of the magazine public 
for tales of the laboratory type. Month after month I come | 
across variations of the same old theme of the scientist in 
his workshop trying to create or prolong or do something 
else with life which is contrary to nature. Sometimes I 
read them partly out of morbid curiosity, partly with a) 
faint hope of discovering a new I’rankenstein. Mr. Barry | 
Pain’s attempt is ingenious, but it leaves me lukewarm and 
Mrs. SHELLEY supreme. She was content to make I’ranken- | 
stein create a soulless body. Mr. Barry Pain goes a step | 
further. 





In Mr. Heske TH PricHarp’ s account of his expedition 
from the Atlantic coast to the George River—Through 
Trackless Labrador (Hrinemany)—he is careful not to 
‘glorify the exploits of himself and of his companion, Mr. 


G. M. GatHorne-Harpy, and his modesty as a writer is 


only equalled by his humanity and tact as an explorer. He 


does not start out with a lust for the slaughter of big game, 


nor with a desire to dot the map with Hesketh creeks and 
Prichard mountains, and he does treat the natives of the 
countries which he explores with the courtesy due from a 
visitor to his hosts. Among the inhabitants of the Labrador, 
‘I select for mention the Eskimo drivers, who can, with their 
short-handled whips and a turn of their wrists, flick a fly, 
'drive in a nailor kill a willow-grouse. If Mr. Pricnarp 
could only inspire these men with his own love of cricket, 
what Ransis might be produced in this land! The chief 


But playing with naked souls is dangerous work, | drawbacks to the Labrador are the mosquitoes, which slowly 


as the man and woman who were the vile bodies of his | eat you up, and the huskies, which want to munch you at 


experiments found out at the cost of their lives. The | 


sight ; but the second of these will be removed if Dr. GrEN- 





book, like every- 
thing that he writes, 
shows a sympathetic 
understanding _of 
human nature and 
the world. But I 
prefer him when he 
describes the joys 
and the ills that 
we have, instead of 
flying to others that 
we know not of. 
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I fancy that the 
binders must have 
been more impatient 
over the occasional 
longueursof The Free 
Marriage (STANLEY 
Pavut) than I was 
myself; because, just 
as I was getting 
mildly interested, 
they decided that I 
had better skip forty 


THE NOSE. (“Cay BE WORN DURING SLEEP” 
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BURGLAR RECEIVES A SHOCK TO HIS NERVOUS SYSTEM WHILE VISITING THE HOUSE OF 
Mr. SNUBLEY, WHO HAS BEEN TRYING THE NEW MACHINE FOR IMPROVING THE SHAPE OF 


\proposal to sub- 
stitute reindeer. 
A chapter called “ A 
Comparison of Play- 
grounds,” another 
on fishing by Mr. 
Harpy, a beautiful 
frontispiece by Lady 
HELEN GRAHAM, and 
a number of photo- 
graphs add charm 
to a book which both 
in manner and mat- 
ter is worthy, of 
unqualified praise. 
It contains, I should 
add, a valuable 
account of the splen- 
did work done by the 
Moravian Mission. 


Having been told 
that The Roll of the 
Seasons (SwIFT) was 
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pages; and when they subsequently so far relented as to;a “nature book,” 


a term that might apply either to the 


give some of them a place towards the end of the book, ‘animal or vegetable world, I was still a little startled to 


I felt it difficult to recapture my first fine careless belief in 
the reality of the tale. Not that it really mattered very 
much ; because what happens to the hero and heroine of 
The Free Marriage is exactly what you can be perfectly 
certain will happen, so soon as you have read the first 
chapter. They decide that their union, though legal, shall 
be that of two independent comrades, each at liberty to 
accept any chance by which his or her own career may be 
benetited. That is how Margery describes the situation to 
a ratner perplexed and scandalised Aunt Broadwood on the 
third page. And on the last: “‘I think, Dick,’ she said, 
‘we haven’t been living enough for one another.’ He 
caught his breath on a sob, and took her in his arms.” 
Curtain. The dear old modern story, in short. Of course 
a lot of things happen between whiles, some of which, 
especially the incidents of life in a big newspaper office, 
Mr. KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN handles with interest and know- 
ledge. Sometimes the phrasing struck me as not exactly 
happy (I don’t, for example, like a man to catch his breath 
‘on things); but, this apart, and making due allowance for 
the involuntary hiatus mentioned above, I can honestly 
call The Free Mariiage a pleasant and wholly harmless 


find that the title of one of Mr. G. G. Desmonp’s chapters 
was Wild Greenhouses. Of course there was nothing in it of 
the scenes my imagination had conjured up—nothing about 
tracking the deadly conservatories of Rangoon to their lair 
in the jungle. The wild greenhouses that Mr. Desmonp 
meant are those sheltered spots in which nature becomes 
her own forcer, and helps forward the tender growths of 
spring. About these, and fifty other kindred topics, the 
author discourses in this collection of short papers, many 
of which I remember pleasantly as having brought a breath 
of country fragrance into the somewhat heated pages of 
The Nation. In their collected form, these essays ought 
to make countless friends. Impossible to say which article 
is the most charming, because the sympathy and know- 
ledge of the writer can invest any subject, the most 
apparently commonplace, with interest. But I must 
select for special praise one chapter, on “The Spring 
Summer of the Alps,” which to those who know and love 
the Overlands in early June will be redolent of delightful 
memories. And the enthusiasm with which Mr. Desmonp 
treats of such topics as wasps and vipers, and the best 
plaees to find them (as if anyone wanted to!), has left 





entertainment. 


me respectfully marvelling. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tre Italians declare the 
official reports of Turkish successes to 
be false. At the same time we cannot 
help thinking that it would be good 
policy on the part of Italy, as tending 
to promote better feeling between the 
combatants, to allow Turkey a victory 
now and then. 


Count Batruyany, the dAustro- 
Hungarian nobleman whose palace 
was destroyed by fire last week, risked 
his life in saving VANDYKE’s “ Portrait 
of an Englishman”—to the great 


President ‘thee ea 
signed a proclamation 
admitting New Mexico 
as the forty-seventh 
State of the Union. To 
think that Canada, had 
she not been so blind, 
might have had the 
honour! 

The office of the 
Criminal Identification 
Bureau at Ottawa has 
records, finger-prints, 
and photographs of no 
fewer than 5,500 mur- 
derers and thieves. For 
a young country this is 
really splendid. 


At the mass meeting 
of the Thames Iron- 
works employés, held 
to consider the pro- 
posal to work 53 hours 
a week, as a condition 
of the continuance of 
the ship-building trade 
on the Thames, the 





PUNCH; 
| Hike to see Mr. 


recent | 


Breezy Voice from Somewhere. 
YOU THAT WE’RE DEPENDING ON YOU TO PLAY SCRUM HALF IN THE MATCH TO- 
DAY AGAINST A VERY HOT LOT. 


OR* THE 


GEORGE following the 
example of his career. 


The recent aweee. 2 bestowed on Mr. 
BrecHAmM has caused a certain amount 
of surprise in some quarters, where it 
is evidently forgotten that the new 
Knight is one of “the leading pillers of 
the State. .; 


A new issue of our penny stamps 
has just been made. The Kina has 
changed colour slightly — the result, 
no doubt, of his seeing the first | 
issue. And the lion below the head | 
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realises that it would be unreasonable 
to invite them to join the Territorials 


‘wom they have a vote. 


“ Australia is the home of barrack- 
ing,” sneered the Britisher. ‘“ Yes,” 
said the dense Antipodean, “ ours is 
the first portion of the British Empire 
to go in for Univ er sal Service.’ 


A Hungarian tally has bequeathed 
a sum of £10,000 to her pet dog. -One 
can almost hear the solicitor saying to 
the legatee, “‘ How will you take it, » Sir 
—in notes, or bones 7 . 


has been fattened up—on the sugges- | 


annoyance of the yo German press. | tion, we understand, of the Society for | The latest fashion in neck- ties, we 
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THE WRONG MR. BROWN. 
‘“HELLO, THAT you, Brown? 


BYE-BYE !” 


are told, is ‘the finger- 
print pattern.” We 
have noticed seedy in- 
dividuals wearing dark 
| white dress ties which 
Seem to answer admir- 
‘ably to the description. 
Messrs. cence , SER- 
vice & Co. announce 
, “My Adventures among 
South Sea Cannibals,” 
by Dovatas Rannie. 
|Does the author, we 
| wonder, boast of an in- 
side knowledge of his 
ee 
‘‘ The Lowest Depths.”’ 
|: In an interview with 
| The Daily Mail on the 
subject of the absorp- 
tion of Black and White 
by The Sphere, . Mr. 
CLEMENT SHORTER, the 
editor of this combina- 
tion, is represented as 
having made the fol- 
| lowing pronouncement 





JUST TO REMIND ! 





were not heard. 


Bar for the Home Rule fight. 
would seem to confirm the rumour that | | 
in his future actions he intends to dis- | 
regard the Law. 


officers. #3 
According to “ H. W.M.,’ 


career “hangs in the air.’ 








men were urged by Mr. Hussanps to| Promoting Kindness to Animals. 
scout the idea. The wives and children | new issue is said to ne going oft well. 


This 


We understand tbat the telegraphic 


According to The ‘Pall Mall Gazette address of the Olympia nun during her | 
Sir Epwarp Carson is to give up the temporary Japse from sanctity. was 
This ‘ Olim pia.’ * 


According to an American gentle-' 
man WAGNER music is good for the’ 


° 9 jliver. It can certainly be of no use to’ 
King Haakon of Norway, we are! the dead. ee 
told, is about to be made a general in | 
the British Army. We are glad to| There is one radical difference, 


gather that the authorities are at last | between our Governments and those of 
awake to our dangerous shortage of France. 


Ours sometimes last too long. 


Some surprise is — at Lord 


* who writes | Hatpane’s being in favour of granting | ology of America, ‘a very human story. 
in The Nation, Mr. Luovp GeEorGe’s , the suffrage to women. 


No doubt our! 


‘about his new client- 
(éle :—“ According to ‘The Spectator,” 
he says, “there are people in. the 
British Isles who have never heard 
either of Nelson or of Wellington. It 
is these people we intend to get hold 
of.” We ourselves should never have 
‘dared to assign so low a standard to the 
| Prospective ‘patrons of Mr. CLEMENT 
SHORTER. 





Our aviators are hard at work. One of them, 
| Mr. F. B. Fowler, had an exciting experience. . 

| Within ten minutes of his starting he was 
| hurled into the tea.”—Daily Graphic. 


He has the sympathy of every earwig 
| who has ever fallen into the soup. 





‘*Edipus’ is not frigid classic tragedy. On 
the contrary, it is, in the forcible, direct phrase- 


Evening Standard. 


A nasty | War Minister has been impressed by|‘‘ Ha!”—to use the terse diction of 
cynic now writes to say that he would! their valuable fighting qualities, and| Montreal. 
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TO THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS. 


Goop Year, you have indeed your work cut out! 
I cannot (at the moment) call to mind 
A programme more exhausting ; nay, T doubt 
ff any previous brace of years combined 
Have had their sense of duty 
Confronted by a task so strangely fruity. 


There is the coal strike. As I understand, 
Our miners claim an equal minim wage 
Both for the honest and the idle hand, 
And, by the bonds of brotherhood, engage 
To starve their fellow-toilers 
By cutting off the wherewithal of boilers. 


Our cellars will be bare, our railways cease, 
No gas will issue when we turn the tap. 
The Teutons, when they note, in time of peace, 
Our Dreadnoughts made equivalent to scrap, 
Will come, with none to fight ‘em, 
And spoil our golf-links. That is one small item. 


? Should, we suryive it, there are plenty more: 
There i is the Act of Union to be broke; 
There’s Ulster pleading for a taste of gore, 
And Taffy’s finger in his Church’s poke ; 
, And Manhood Suffrage showing 
His hydra-head. These ought to keep you going. 


And there’s the Women's Vote: on rival planks 
“* Tub-fhiimping Ministers will disagree ; 
Afid déetérs, tosing up their learned ranks, 
™ Refuse ‘to Sperate. for housemaid’s knee— 
‘(Lifoyp GrorGe’s little measure - 
- Alone itioutd occupy your autumn leisure). fo! 


£8 
= W herer’ er the heathen tries to mend his ways, 
*, Down’ swoops the Christian on his vulture quest ; 
“Or, should Reform be checked by long delay s. s 
; *:(As with the casual Persian), 
‘Pwo Ohristian vultures join in this diversion. 


_ In otherdands you "Il find the same unrest. 


Thé sombre Fast i is out to sitok and slay ; 
"Along the Libyart shore there lies the Turk; 
’ Butchered to make a Roman holiday,’*: 
* And still Bellona asks.for. more. red work ; 
Still half the world indulges 
In more, and bigger, armamental bulges. 


Then there is France, the gay and volatile, 
Swapping her Cabinets in middle stream ; 
And Germany, that watches all the while, 
Doping with jingo drugs her restive team ; 
And every sort of trouble 
Waiting to burst inside the Balkan bubble. 


Thus, if you've followed my remarks, you ’ll know 
The gods would have you play a heavy part. 
But take your time: don’t you be pressed: go slow, 
With smiling face to hide a serious heart ; 
Good! pull yourself together, 
And you'll get through with luck—and decent weather. 
O. S$. 





“About the other favourite Christmas hymn, ‘Hark, the hera‘d 
angels sing,’ originally written, ‘ Hark, how all the author, John 
Byrom, who lived in 1745, had a favourite daughter, Dolly, for 
whom he had promised to write sontething forChristmas Day. 

Glasgow Evening C Hizen. 


Kt-cetera, et-cetera—the early version is too long for quota- 
tion in full. The rev wot edition was undoubtedly = ior. 








MY IDEAL  UEBER-THEATER.” 


I wave rather advanced views about the Stage. I 
hold, with Mr. Gorpon Craic, that the old “realistic” 
ideals of production have quite broken up, and that “the 
suggestion of environment ” is all that is really necessary. 
Also that all our dramatists “ must go,” since “the writtén 
play has no lasting value for the art of the theatre”; and all 
our actors and actresses, because “the actor must. always 
bring a certain amount of his personal emotion to ‘spoil’ 
true art.” I am perfectly prepared to scrap both authors 
and actors. I believe the Drama would get on a lot better 
without them. 

But I goa great deal farther than Mr. Gorpon iain, 
If F rightly understand him, his proposal is to replace living | 
actors “by inanimate figures —* U eber- Marionettes,” he calls | 
them—which are to perform on a stage set with simple but | 
artistically-lighted scenery. I don’t gather whether they | 
are to say or do anything in particular, but that, I presume, | 
would depend on tiie chance inspiration of the artists who 
work the wires up in the flies, or the person who will act | 
as mouthpiece on the prompt side, and ‘speak in at least | 
two distinct voices. Obviously there can be no written plot | 
and dialogue, or we shall have these pestilent playwright 
fellows coming in again—which would never do. | 

Now my feeling is that, in the true interests of the Stage, | 
even sterner simpler methods are required. After all, ave 
not any artificial’aids an insult to the intelligence of a | 
highly cultivated Super- “audience? = 

Why have Marionettes? Why have: any scenery, ligliting, 
or stage? “Why not leave everything to the unassisted 
imaginations of the audience? In the “ Ueber-Theater”’ 1 
have in my “mind every spectator will be left absolutely free 
to evolve his: or, her own characters, surroundings, ‘plot, 
dialogue ‘and incidents, in rapt and reverent silence. 

‘I, shall need no stage—nothing but an enlarged cine- 
matograph screen, and a second-hand magic-lantern capable 
of pro jécting a sentence or two upon it from time to time. 
I hall fot-requitéan orchestra, or even a piano. As sdon 
as the atidience are all seated I should switch off the lights 
in front, and begin by -throwing on the screen the simple 
words : “Title of the Play.” 

~ This each playgoer would be given a minute to invent for 
himself—and it will be strange indeed if everyone of them 
does not, hit upon something far happier than would ever | 
occur to the jaded and. mechanical professional dramatists 
of the present day. 

I should then exhibit, “Act I. Scene ???” slowing the 
audience two minutes to visualise any environment “they 
may individually prefer. It might be anything—* A 
Luxuriously Furnished Interior,” “ A Romantic Glade by 
Moonlight,” or “ The Suinmit of a Himaliyaii Peak.” The 
spectator could imagine ‘a stage ‘set to ‘his or her liking, 
and the ‘result would necessarily surpass all the efforts of 
the most realistic or idealistic producer. 

When the two minutes: were up I should bring on my 
Dramatis Persone. A line or two on the screen would do it : 
“A (a superlatively lovely woman) meets B (a magnificently 
handsome man): . .” Hete I should give the spectators 
one minute, in which each ‘could picture his or her ideal 
type. After which I should go on, “ They instantly fall in 
love and express their mutual passion.” (Five minutes’ for 
this, during which the audience would sit and imagine ‘the 
conversation, which would, of course, be characterised by a 
fervour and brilliancy y beyond the power of any of our puny 
contemporary playwrights.) When they had finished 
that‘ 1 should proceed: “Enter C (a man of singular 
fascination, but saturnine temperament) "’—(half a minute 
for him and then)—*It is evident—except to B—that 
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THE RETURN OF THE SCAPEGOAT. 


(A brief episode of January 10.) ; 
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Chatty Individual (standing refreshment to casual acquaintance). 
Tragedian. ‘‘HARDER THAN THAT, SIR—MOSTLY ON THE ROCKS!” 


‘poarps,’ I suPPOSE?” 





i 
ae 74 e, YH; 


‘I DESSAY YOU’VE HAD A PRETTY HARD LIFE—MOSTLY ON THE 








A and C are no strangers, but have shared a past that 
either may or may not be described as lurid.” (Another 
minute for the playgoer to create this past according to 
his or her taste and fancy, and on I should go again): “A 
conversation ensues in which every sentence is charged with 
hidden irony and the suggestion of coming complications.” 
(With a quarter of an hour to think it out any average 
“ Ueber-audience” ought to work this up, mentally, to a 
really magnificent climax, bringing us to the end of Act I. 
Total time occupied, 25} minutes. Act II., though it 
contains some effective scenes, I will skip and proceed to) 
—Act IIT. Scene (optional, as befcre). Matters approach 
a climax. B meets C and demands an explanation of 
circumstances which have tortured him with agonising 
doubts. C refuses to give it.” (I should allow at least ten 
minutes for this interview.) “ At length C, brought to bay, 
furnishes an explanation. B, however, is unable to accept 
it as satisfactory ”’—(fowr more minutes). “A enters un- 
expectedly, and B makes a passionate appeal to her to put 
an end to his suspense. Torn by a conflict of emotions, 
she remains mute. C intervenes, and there follows an 
intensely dramatic scene between the trio.” (This I 
should feel safe in leaving to the audience for a quarter 
of an hour, after which)—“ Finale: A, at the end of her 
endurance, takes the decisive step that provides the only 
artistic solution of a perplexing social problem.” Where- 
upon every Ueber-playgoer would finish the play happily 


or unhappily, as he or she pleased, and applaud vocifer- 
ously, each of them being able to appear and acknowledge 
the unanimous call for the Author, and all departing 
satisfied and delighted with their evening’s entertainment. 
For we should have no more failures. There can scarcely 
be a doubt that a Theatre founded on my system would 
revolutionise the British Drama by transforming the entire 
playgoing populace into unpaid and unwritten dramatists 
who would be all the more famous and successful as 
their works would remain unknown to all but themselves. 
Will no true lover of the Drama come forward and help 
me to work out these ideals? Perhaps Mr. Gorpon Craia 
—but could he bring himself to sacrifice his beloved 
“‘ Ueber-Marionettes”’ for the sake of the Cause?... I 
wonder. F. A. 





‘Fourteen thousand millions of the Mark 7 ball cartridge have 
just been issued to the infantry of the Aldershot command.” 

Daily Chronicle. 
This gives them about 700,000 cartridges apiece. ‘“ Ready, 
aye ready,” is England’s watchword. 





‘Six hundred women were executed for witchcraft in France in 1609.” 
South London Observer. 


This appears in a column headed “Tea Table Talk,” and 
is always our first chatty remark to our hostess as she 





hands us a cup of tea. 
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ANOTHER MILESTONE. 

“ You’re very thoughtful,” said Miss 
Middleton. “ What’s the matter?” 

“T am extremely unhappy,” I con- 
fessed. 

“Oh, but think of Foster and 
Hosss and Hearne.” 

I thought of Foster; I let my mind 
dwell upon Hoxsss. It was no good. 

“T am still rather sad,” I said. 

“Why? Doesn’t anybody love you?” 

“Millions adore me fiercely. It 
isn’t that at all. The fact is I’ve 
just had a birthday.” 

“Oh, Lamsorry. Many happy——”’ 

“ Thank you.” 

“T thought it was to-morrow,” Miss 
Middleton went on eagerly, “AndI’d 
bought a cricketing set for you, but I 
had to send it back to have the bails 
sawn in two. Or would you rather 
have had a bicycle?” 

“T’d rather have had nothing. I 
want to forget about my birthday alto- 
gether.” 

“Oh, are you as old as that?” 

“Yes,” I said sadly, “ I am as old as 
that. I have passed another landmark. 
I’m what they call getting on.” 

We gazed into the fire in silence for 
some minutes. 

“Tf it’s any comfort to you,” said 
Miss Middleton timidly, “‘ to know that 
you don’t look any older than you did 
last week—— ” 

“T’m not sure that I feel any older.” 

“Then except for birthdays how do 
you know you are older?” 

I looked at her and saw that I could 
trust her. 

‘May I confess to you?” I asked. 

* But of course!” she cried eagerly. 
“T love confessions.” She settled herself 
comfortably in her chair. ‘“ Make it as 
horrible as you can,” she begged. 

I picked a coal out of the fire with 
the tongs and lit my cigarette. 

“I know that I’m getting old,” I said, 
“T know that my innocent youth is 
leaving me, because of the strange and 
terrible things which I find myself 
doing.” 

‘“Qo-o-o-oh,” said Miss Middleton 
happily to herself. 

“Last Monday, about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, I——._ No, I can’t tell 
you this. It’s too awful.” 

“Is it very bad?” said Miss Middle- 
ton wistfully. 

“Very. I don’t think you. Oh, 
well, if you must have it, here it is. 
Last Monday I suddenly found myself 
reading carefully and with every sign 
of interest a little pamphlet on—Life 
Insurance !”’ 

Miss Middleton looked at me quickly, 
smiled suddenly and then became very 
grave. 





“T appeared,” I went on impressively, 
“to be thinking of insuring my life.” 

“* Have you done it?” 

“No, certainly not. 
time. 
the writing on the wall.” 

“Tell me some more,” said Miss 
Middleton, after she had allowed this 
to sink in, 

“Well, that was Monday afternoon. 
I told myself that in the afternoon one 


wasn’t quite responsible, that sometimes | 


one was only half awake. But on Tues- 
day morning I was horrified to discover 
myself—before breakfast—doing dumb- 
bells !”” 

“The smelling-salts—quick!” said 
Miss Middleton, as she closed her eyes. 

‘Doing dumb-bells. Ten lunges to 
the east, ten lunges to the west, ten 
lunges 

“ Were you reducing your figure?” 

“T don’t know what I was doing. 
But there I found myself, on the cold 
oil-cloth, lunging away—lunging and 
lunging and ” Istopped and gazed 
into the fire again. 

“Ts that all you have to tell me?” 
said Miss Middleton. 

“That’s the worst. But there have 
been other little symptoms—little warn- 
ing notes which all mean the same 
thing. Yesterday I went intc the bank 
to get some money. As I began to fill 
in the cheque, Conscience whispered 
to me, ‘That’s the third five pounds 
you ve had out this week.’” 

“Well, of all the impertinence—— 
What did you do?” 

‘Made it ten pounds, of course. But 
there you are; you see what’s hap- 
pening. This morning I answered a 
letter by return of post. And did you 
notice what occurred only just now at 
tea?” 

“Of course I did,’’ said Miss Middle- 
ton indignantly. “You ate all the 
muffins.” 

“No, I don’t mean that at all. What 
I mean is that I only had three lumps 
of sugarin each cup. I actually stopped 
you when you were putting the fourth 
lump in. Oh, yes,” 1 said bitterly, “ I 
am getting on.” 

Miss Middleton poked the fire vigor- 
ously. 

‘‘ About the lunges,” she said. 

“Ten to the east, ten to the west, ten 
to the nor’-nor’-east, ten to—— ”’ 

“Yes. Well, I should have thought 
that that was just the thing to keep 
you young.” 

“Tt is. That’s the tragedy of it. I 
used to be young; now I keep young. 
And I used to say, ‘1 ’ll insure my life 
some day’; but now I think about 
doing it to-day. When once you stop 
saying ‘some day’ you're getting old, 
you know.” 


“Some day,” said Miss Middleton, 
“you must tell me all about the 
Crimea. Not now,’ she went on 


I drew back in | quickly, “ because you’re going to do 
But it was a warning—it was something very silly in a moment, if 


|I can think of it—something to con- 


| 





vince yourself that you are still quite 
young.” 

“Yes, do let me. 
would do me good.” 

“Well, what can you do?” 

“Can I break anything ?” I asked, 
looking round the room. 

“T really don’t think you must. 
Mother ’s very silly about things like 
that. I’m sosorry; Father and I would 
love it, of course.” 

“Can I go into the kitchen and 
frighten the cook?” 

Miss Middleton sighed mournfully. 

‘* Isn’t it a shame,” she said, “ that 
mothers object to all the really nice 
things ?”’ 

“Mrs. Middleton is a little difficult 
to please. I shall give up trying 
directly. What about blacking my face 
and calling on the Vicar for a sub- 
scription ?”’ 

“JT should laugh in church on Sun- 
day thinking of it. I always do.” 

I lit another cigarette and smoked it 
thoughtfully. 

“T have a brilliant idea,” I said at 
last. 

‘* Something really silly ?” 

‘Something preposterously foolish. 
It seems to me just now the most 
idiotic thing I could possibly do.” 

“Tell me!”’ beseeched Miss Middle- 
ton, clasping her hands. 

“T shall,” I said, gurgling with 
laughter, ‘insure my life.” A. A. M. 


I really think it 





POST MARKS. 


[The following communications, possibly in- 
tended for The Daily Mail, have been delivered 
to us owing to the notoriously misdirected 
energies of the Post Office. ] 

Sir,—I had occasion recently to dis- 
patch as Christmas presents half-a-gross 
of Stradivarius violins. It is due to the 
criminal economy which has induced 
the authorities to abandon the use of 
baskets for the conveyance of parcels 
that seventy-one out of the seventy-two 
instruments reached their destination 
in fragments. The recipient of the re- 
maining one has written to say that 
he has received the battledore but 
that there were no shuttlecocks. 

W. P. B. 


Srr,—I sent off a hat-box, which 
measured eighteen inches in depth. 
The box, which contained two hats, | 
measured only three inches in depth | 
when it arrived. It is, however, only | 
fair to add that whereas it was but two |, 
feet wide when sent, the width each | 
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way on arrival had been increased to| 
four-foot-six, and my customer has been | 


able to use the hats as opera cloaks. 
CaRoOLINE TESTIT. 


Sir,—Publicity in your columns may 
be the means of solving a mystery 
which is doubtless due to a confusion 
of names and addresses. The other 
day I sent to a London colourman for 
a canvas and 2 large number of tubes | 
of oil paint. Yesterday I received from 
the firm in question a battered parcel, 
the contents of which, on being opened, 
proved to be a masterpiece by one of 
the Post-Impressionists. 


V. Brown-PivkeEr. 


Sir,—I wrote to my lending library | 
for a book on Chinese Porcelain, and | 
received by return of post a copy of 
* Broken Earthenware.” 

REGINALD BUNTHORNE. 


Sir,—I lately purchased in different 
parts of Italy a number of pieces of 
antique jewellery, and had them sent 
home by post. Imagine my pleasure | 
on arrival at finding that the postal | 
authorities, supposing the pieces to be | 


| broken and that the breakages were | 


their work, had put them together and 
delivered what is unquestionably the | 
original of the so-called tiara of Saita- | 
pharnes. B. CHELEENY. | 


Sir,—I acquired recently a superb 
painting of a sunset. On obtaining 
delivery of it by post I have been com- 
pelled to re-christen it ‘‘ Daybreak.” 

PIERPONT ROCKEFELLER. 

Str,—I have bcen accustomed for 
some years to receive a copy of The 
Times each morning by post. Latterly 
the parcel has arrived in a condition so 
ragged and dishevelled that my friends 
accuse me of subscribing to the half- 
penny gutter press. 

Capsury Donan. 


FI 
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Tuiled-off San tivich-man (who, in the fog, has lust touch with the main body). ‘SEEN ANY- 


NG LIKE ME GOIN’ DAHN ’ERE, Coprern?” 








LONDON’S LATEST LUXURY. 


{‘‘We are informed by the manager of 
Wellington House, Ltd., that the Government | , 
have purchased Wellington House Hotel, 


F eh \ ; iES ! | 
Suckingham Gate, for use as offices by | fopERATE CHarGEs ! All should 


Insurance Commissioners. 

**The building is an extensive one, contain- 
ing some two hundred rooms, and has been | 
used up to the present as a family rsidential | 

hotel.” —Observer. } | 


WELLINGTON HOUSE HOTEL 
Will shortly be re-opened under 
entirely new management SE 
as soon as the 


NECESSARY RADICAL ALTERATIONS } 
have been made. | t 

This magnificent Hotel will be adapted | i 
to the requirements 


or Invauips anp Sick Persons. 








as are given by no other hotel in’ 
England. | 


Fr 


The Wellington House Hotel will be 
conducted on the best German lines. ' This is the longest cough known. 


"Bus meets all Trains. 
Proprietor meets all Objections. 


Its patrons will derive benefits such | 


Orentna Day, Juny 15Ta. 


communications be 


Free Doctcr;!! directed to 


(Perhaps. ) 
Free Mepicine!!!| 
Liperat TABLE | [For Sanatoria in connection with the above 
é : * Hotel, see separate advertisements. ] 


(Subject to amendments. 


Rost. Morant, 
General Manager. 


(Special Te:ms for Servants if required. ) 
Nove.—A novel feature is the Great Cov- | 
RVATORY with its RAkE AND REFRESHING | 





vIts! | Mr. Cuerry Kearton, interviewed 
, Ss i, Mead . 
Tue Horen has been fully licensed | by The Evening Standard, says :— 
”y His Majesty’s Government, and | “The tiger came towards me bellowing and 
he Proprietor, Mr. D, L. Grorcer, | grunting, and when he got opposite the screen 


he gave one of those fearful coughs which only 
pom man who has-been close to such a beast 
can appreciate. It was eleven feet long.” 


s renowned for his Excellent Spirits. 














, be the duty of Sir Francis to intro- 
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HOPWOOD THE HANDYMAN. 

Ir is understood that the engagement 
of Sir Francis Horpwoop as Business 
Manager to the *Admiralty is ~ only. 
temporary.’ By the’end of March he 
hopes to have established the buying 
and selling department on so unassail- 
able a foundation as to enable him to 
take up the following series of appoint- 


vor a > 


ments elsewhere. ~ 


On April 1st Sir Francis has, at the 


_Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, recog- ' sariat department of the Amazons; the 
nising that it’ is desirable to temper | amal amation of The Daily Mail and 
their high seriousness with a radiant The Daily News .under the editorship 
serenity, have decided to invoke his ‘of Lord LonspaLe; the squaring of the 
assistance in the capacity of a Lay. circular of Hotmers; and. finally an 
Gloom-Dispeller.= Sir - Francis will) administrative demonstration of per- 
not, of course, in any way invade the’ petual motion. gpa 

duties of the Dean and Canons. He |! _= 


will simply diffuse an atmosphere of PROOF POSITIVE : 
In. connection with a statement in 








optimistic urbanity and, to quote a! 
The Standard respecting the religious 





urgent. solicitation of the 
Purple Emperor of the Press, 
Mr. J. L. Garvin, kindly 
consented to undertake the 
oftice of Colonial Editor of 
The Pall Mall Gazette, at a 
salary of £4,000 a month. 
The Jetter in which Mr. 
Garvin conveyed the offer 
is, we are informed by one 
who was privileged to see it, 
the most superb exercise in 
honorific poluphloisboister- 
osity to be encountered in all 
the annals of journalistic 
eulogy. ..‘* You are,”. wrote 
Mr. Garvin, ‘no fossilised 
bureaucrat, no paleontologi- 
cal survivor of prehistoric 
Bumbledom i excelsis, but, 
on the contrary, an inveter- 
ate foe to the asphyxiating 
influences of red-tape routine. 
I am confident therefore that 
your accession to the staff of 
the Great Organ over which 
it is my privilege to preside 
will be fraught with results 
which will reverberate into 
the remotest recesses of the 
cosmie system.” 

Here again, however, it 
will be impossible for Sir 
Francis Hopwoop to stay 
longer than four weeks and a 
day. At midnight on Tuesday 
the 30th of April, he passes 
into the service of the Auto- 





gi. hil 


W | | 


MT i al) 





“Mrs. Jones, 
POSSIBLY EAT Ir!” 
“HAVE YOU TRIED THE OTHER END, Sir?” 


writer in The Daily News, “ fulfil the | 

function of a spiritual Tapley.” =; 
character’ of The Miracle 
at Olympia a gentleman at 


Lewisham writes:—‘“ As re- 
gards the allegation that 
religion of any kind is held 
up to ridicule, I consider it 
nonsense. I saw King 
Manuel there, and also Mr. 
W.T. Stead. I watched their 
faces, and gratification and 
enjoyment were written upon 
them.” 


Mt il . if: 
fe! I Wh ] 
i 


Here we have a new vehicle 
for the conveyance of truth, 
as the following specimens 
illustrate :— a 

“ Nothing,” writes a lead- 
ing Hither Green resident, 
“could be more absurd than 
the accusation that our War 
Office is not at the highest 
point of practical efficiency, 
for did I not recently see both 
Sir JosserH Lyons and Mr. 
BernarD SHaw on the pave- 
ment just outside it? Every- 
thingaboutboth these notable, 
capable men spoke of satis- 
faction and confidence.” 


“T am surprised,” writes a 
well-known Bermondsey man, 
“that there should be even a 
whisper that the playbills of 
our theatres are not written 


in good literary style, for I 


MY EGG IS BAD AGAIN THIS MORNING; I CAN’r 


GossE and the author of The 








mobile Club, the Committee 
of that Sardanapalian institution having 
retained his services for two months as 
Majordomo and Grand Master of the 
Ceremonies, at a salary which we are 
positively afraid to mention. It will 


duce millionaire members of the club 
tc one another, or to countesses “‘ who 
have not previously taken part in the 
conversation,” and in general to promote 
the solidarity of the Club by knitting 
together the plutocratic and feudal 
elements in an indissoluble union. 
When this end has been completely 
and satisfactorily achieved, as it is 
bound to be, Sir Francts'’ Hopwoop 
will proceed, on the Ist of July, to take 


August naturally suggests a holiday, | neither gave any indication of wounded 
but Sir Francis Hopwoop cannot be, sensibilities.” 
spared altogether from the service of | The statement that there are any 
humanity. The Government has , picture palaces left in which the piano- 
accordingly arranged to send him out’ playing is indifferent,” writes a lady at 


in a warship to Constantinople, where | (Gjunnersbury, “is false. Yesterday I | 


he will be lent to the Sunran for the; was present at the Brooklands Bio- 
purpose of mollifying the Chauvinistic scope Bower of Bliss, and noticed 
aspirations of the Committee of Union| among the audience Sir Heyry J. 
and Progress, tranquillising the Alban- | Woop and Miss Vesta Tinney, Both 
ians, and carrying out the irrigation of | were obviously not in pain.” 
Mesopotamia. | 
Sir Francis Horwoop’s engage-} “Dr. Winnington-Ingram will visit several 
ments for the remaining months of, places of interest in Egypt and the Soudan, and 
the year are not absolutely fixed yet, | will return to Cairo up the Nile.” —JMorning Post. 
but it is generally believed that they | Only a Bishop could do this. The 
will include a special mission to/ ordinary Dean would have to go down 








up his abode in Amen Court. The 


Dahomey to report on the commis- | the Nile. 





have seen both Mr. Epmunp | 


| Rosary reading them, and | 
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Teun Youth fexpluining thengs til 


FOUR MORE STARS; 
or, LONG JANE AT IT AGAIN. 
Long Jane, who is nothing if not 
and doctorcookish, has just 
alighted upon another bunch of those 
geniuses which no one else ever seems 
to find. To be precise, four, and each 
a perfect example of the Fictional Nut. 


A New Realistic Genius. 
THE EPIC OF A BUMPKIN. 
6s. By Morpaunt MIDDEN. 
A record of personal experience 
which blends with amazing force the 
elemental frankness of the cowshed, 
the polished sincerity of Casanova and 
the almost savage candour of The 
Police Gazette. The effect upor Long 
Jane when perusing this masterpiece 
in manuscript was galvanic. 
then must it be on less practised 
readers ? [January 18. 
A New Historical Novelist. 
THE POWER OF FASCINATION, 
6s, By Josern Ponp-Srier. 
A great romance of the most fas- 
cinating period in history—the rise of 
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Tare 
¢ 


the West-Eud to country cousins). “ Exn—rney’ 


Sir CuristorHeR Hatton, under Good’ 
QuEEN Bess, to the highest position 
and authority. A magnificent study of 
success—-the triumph of Sir Cunrts- 
TOPHER’s twinkling feet as he danced 
his way to wealth which enabled him 
to acquire the property now known as 
Hatton Garden. History has few such 
romantic stories, and Long Jane's 
newest young man has naturally done 
wonders with it, with due insistence 
upon passion — without which where 
are we ? [January 20. 
A New Territorial Novelist. 
HORATIO FFOLLIOTT. 
6s. By Evetyn Beytwoop. 
An enthralling novel of Territorial 
and Boy-Scout life in Austria. The 
hero is a most extraordinary personality 
a born leader—whose dislike of obey- 
ing orders and cruel individuality 
militate against his chances of suc- 
cess. It is impossible to convey in 
a few words the strength of this study, 
and no more therefore is said; but 
Long Jane just wishes to add that the 
complex nature of the Austrian Boy- 
Scout has never been so amazingly 





had 


RE REBUILDING THIS PLACE 


dissected as by Evelyn Bentwood. And 
whether Evelyn is a man or a woman 


—ah! The reader must discover that 
for himself. Long Jane is (for once) 
mum, [January 25, 


A New Poet from Cayenne. 
DIONYSUS UNDRESSED. 
3s. 6d. net. By Laura Lyrer, 


It is not often that Long Jane goes 
to Cayenne for a poet, but the result, 
when such a course is taken, is terrific. 
In Miss Lyrer’s book will be found 
verse which surpasses in passion 
(which is of course the only thing that 
anyone wants in verse) the kindred 
poetry of Miss Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
who cannot but be pleased with this 
free advertisement. Perhaps no writer 
of such poems to-day displays a more 
complete mastery of form, such glowing 
colours, and such meteoric flashes of 
the Orient. And perhaps not. It is 
left for readers of Miss Lyrer to decide. 
With every copy of the book a wet 
towel for the head is supplied. The 
whole stock is kept by Long Jane in 
cold storage until required. 

[Ready February 14, 
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Old Lady (to new arrival at Riviera Hotel), ‘AND ARE YOU HERE FOR TENNIS OR GOLF?” 


Newcomer. ‘* NEITHER—BRONCHITIS.” 








| There is about your splendid back, 
That now familiar stretch of black, 
A movement which the others lack. 


“THE MAN IN THE STALLS.” 
(An Appreciation.) 


| THE row was front, the place was Pit, 
| And in the centre seat of it 
| It was my privilege to sit. 


‘“‘ Your comings in, your goings out 
Were things to watch and think about, 
Which we could ill have done without. 





And, sitting there, I sat behind 
| A Stallite of the larger kind, 
| Who, having previously dined, 


“ Your fluent talk, your frequent jest, 
Your inner thoughts, so wellexpressed, | 
Have been of endless interest. 
Arrived some twenty minutes late, 
For reasons which he did not:wait 
A more convenient time to state. 


“ We shall return to-morrow night ; 
But, though to us it will be quite 
| A dismal thing to miss the sight 





He did not drop into his seat 
At once, but stood upon his feet 
And looked about for friends to greet. 


| “And sound of you, we shan’t complain, 
So do not give yourself the pain 

Of worrying to come azain. 

And, when he settled down at last, 
I caught the judgment which he passed | 
On every member of the cast, 


“For, please, to-morrow, if we may, 
We'd like to see and hear the play.” 





And overheard his loud regret 
That time had not arrived, as yet, 

’ : ** A batch of Territorials were fined this after- 
To go and smoke a cigarette. noon at Greenwich Police-court for failing to | 
When he could stand thestrain no more, attend camp and making themselves efficient. 


He made his preparations for Soentng Hows. 
Departing by an early door As regards the second offence they 
g 3 


might have been let off with a caution. 


Discouraging Efficiency. 


Then, daring much but much afraid, 
I tapped his restless shoulder-blade. 
This is the little speech I made :— 





**In the Court of Cassation, a suitor, dis- 
satisfied with the progress of his case, fired two 
shots from a revolver at M. Ditte.... The 
man who fired appears to be insane. He only 
fired blank cartridges.” —Reuter. 


{diot. 


“To you, whom theatres clearly pall, 
The Pit is much obliged, O Stall, 
For bothering to come at all. 








THINGS OVERHEARD. 
By Mr. Punch's. Unscrupulous 
Reporter. 
Tuat Mr. Capsury is joining the 
noble regiment of race-horse owners, 


known colours—a star on a chocolate 
ground—with a two-year-old named 


| George Fox. 


That the Editor of The Spectator has 
presented the Editor of The Daily 
Chronicle with a priceless Tabby cat, 
in recognition of his advocacy of the 
| Referendum on the question of Woman 
Suffrage. 

That Lord Lonspate has joined the 
i staff of The British Weekly, and will 
collaborate with “ Lorna,” Mrs. ANNIE 
Swan and Mrs. Saran Tooney in a new 
column to be entitled, “‘ Pacific Pratt- 
lings.” 

That the Nobel prize for Literature 
|is to be awarded to Mr. Wiyston 
CuurcHIty for his services in embel- 
lishing the diction of State Papers. 
| That Lord TANKERVILLE will shortly 
|be appointed headmaster of Eton and 
| transfer his famous herd of wild cattle 
\from Chillingham to Windsor Park, 
| with a view to instruct the decadent 
sons of the aristocracy in the art of 
bull-fighting. 











and will race this year under his well- |. 
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THE HELPERS’ LEAGUE. 


Britisa Lion (to Russian Bear). “I JOIN YOU, THOUGH UNDER PROTEST. AFTER ALL, }) 
WE UNDERTOOK TO ACT TOGETHER.” 
Persian Cat (diminuendo). “IF I MAY QUOTE FROM THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT 
OF 1907, THIS UNDERSTANDING ‘CAN ONLY SERVE TO FURTHER AND PROMOTE PERSIAN INTERESTS, FOR | 
HENCEFORTH PERSIA, AIDED AND ASSISTED BY THESE TWO POWERFUL NEIGHBOURING STATES, CAN EMPLOY ALL HER STRENGTH | 


¢ IN INTERNAL REFORMS.” [Prepares to expire. 
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Huntsman (to old Collager, wie hus complained about losing poultry). ** WELL, MisTREss, WE'VE KILLED "IM POR YE.” 


Old Cottager. ‘‘Ir’s MAYBE NOT THE ONE 
Huntsman, ‘Nor a Dounr oN It! WHEN ’OUNDS BROKE ‘IM UP, HE WAS JUST STUFFED FULL 0’ FEATHERS—ALL WHITE ‘UNS. 





THE CRACKSMEN. 

(A Moral Tale for our Young Folk.) 

“T say, Pug,” said Harold to Vivian, 
“how does a burglar open a safe?” 

“Jemmy,” said Vivian. “ Why?” 

“My aunt’s just given me a money- 
box, and, like a silly ass, I put four- 
pence in, and now I want it.” 

“Why don’t you open the box and 
take it, then ?” 

“Open it! Can’t—it’s one of that 
beast Liuoyp GEorGE’s inventions, my 
boy. And I could just do with that 
fourpence, too.” 

“ Ha, ha! can’t open a money-box !” 
sneered Vivian, to which Harold replied 
with a bet involving half the contents. 

In the tool-shed they worked hard 
for an hour and a half. Harold’s 
mother’s scissors proved an ineffectual 
jemmy; even the carving-knife only 
made dents in the thing, which the 
thing acknowledged by making dents 
in the carving-knife. The moment of 
highest hope was when Harold held 
the money-box down with the garden 
fork while Vivian tried to find an 
opening with the spade. But despair 
quickly returned. 





AS ’AD ALL MY BEAUTIFUL WHITE PULLETS.’ 


“ Better not try that any more,” said 
Harold gloomily, removing the fork, 
“or we may spoil it.” 

“As you like,” said Vivian, examining 
the spade, “ but it seems a fairly strong 
one. How about the sardine-opener ?”’ 

The kitchen was invaded; but Mr. 
Lioyp GrorGe’s alleged invention was 
mightier than tin-openers. It was 
also mightier than mangles and the 
weight of passing motor cars. 

“ Whatever are you doing?” asked 
Millicent, appearing suddenly from 
nowhere in a sisterly way. 

“Just what we jolly well like, and 
what's it matter to you?” replied her 
brother Harold affectionately. 

“Oh, what a shame to spoil Aunt 
Anne’s lovely present like that!’ said 
Millicent, her eye on the box. 

« «Lovely present’ !— it’s the balmiest 
present I’ve ever had to put up with,” 
Harold replied. Here Vivian plucked 
Harold’s sleeve and whispered to him 
until Harold’s face was suffused with 
geniality. 

 Awfully generous present, I call it. 
She was telling me about it; and I 
think you’re very lucky,” Millicent 
continued. 





” 


Harold retained his new expression 
with difficulty, and said sweetly, “ Yes, 
I was only joking; it’s a decent 
present and all that, of course. But 
I want the fourpence I put in, and I 
can’t get it out. I'll sell it to you for 
sixpence, Mill. Fourpence for the 
fourpence, and twopence for the box. 
A bargain; have it?” 

“ Rather a lot for the box, isn’t it?” 
asked Millicent, looking sharply at 
Harold. “I—I'll give you fivepence 
for the lot,” she said. 

“ Done!” said Harold. 

“Done!” said Millicent, with a little 
smile, as she handed over the money. 
Nobody saw the pas seul she danced 
behind the laurels. 

Aunt Anne met her in the hall. “I 
hope you haven't told Harold of the 
half-cvown I put in his box. I want 
it to be a pleasant little surprise for 
him, dear.” 

“No, Auntie, I think it a lovely 
secret, and I wouldn’t tell him for 
worlds,” said Millicent. 





‘Wind between north and south, fresh in 
places.” —Glasgow Herald, 


It sounds rather like the Curate’s Egg. 
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THE CHATTERBOX. 


I rook her ankles firmly in my 
hands and we started off down the 
road together. I was seated on my 
toboggan and she was seated on her 
toboggan (‘luges”’ they call them out 
there) just behind me. 

I had not known her for very long 
and yet already she had entrusted her 
life to my care. It seemed to me 
symbolical. Perhaps some day ? 
She was very beautiful and very won- 
derful and she had entrusted herself to 
me. The sky ‘was a rich blue. The 
snow glistened and sparkled in the 
sunshine. The spirit of harmony was 
abroad. My soul thrilled with a long- 
ing for song. I could have filled five 
bathrooms with melody——but out 
there in the open ! I. kept silent. 





I had not known her very long. 


“What?” I roared back—but without { 
stopping. It was no good. I couldn't 
hear. 1 answered, “No” on chance. 
Eventually we slowed up at the corner. | 
My conversation had consisted of “No” | 
at intervals of five seconds. What 
hers had consisted of I have not the! 
remotest idea. I had kept to the word | 
“No” in the hope ‘that she was still 
discussing the Smythe-Robinsons. She 
was beautiful and wonderful, — but 
lugeing is lugeing. Doubtless in time 
she would learn that I did not wish 
her to talk during the run. That was 
her one fault. 
. “Qh, do stop!” she pleaded. 
What are those people doing?” 
I stopped. She picked up her luge | 
and ran to where a little crowd of | 
people stood by the roadside. As we) 
arrived a man started to luge down’ 
across country. We watched him till | 





** Look! | 





Smoothly, swiftly, we 
glided forward. The keen 
air tingled ‘against my 
cheek. Faster—faster-— 
“What?” Iasked,slowing 
up reluctantly. 

“Do you like 
Smythe-Robinsons ?” 
repeated. 

“No,” I replied. 

Once again our pace 
quickened. This was 
better. In another minute 
we should be skimming 
gloriously over that frozen 
surface. Faster — faster 
we went—— ‘“ What?” 
I shouted as I brought 
the luges to a standstill. 

“Why do you keep 
stopping?” she asked. 

“ Because I can’t hear you properly. 
The wind makes such a noise in my 
ears. What did you say?” 

“Do you call that Smythe-Robinson 
girl pretty ?” 

“No,” I replied. 

We restarted. The road was steep, 
and in a few seconds we had got up 
our pace once more. Where is there a 


the 
she 





more exhilarating feeling than that of all nubbly and frozen, and it will shake such a_ beautiful girl, 


rushing through the air with this silent | 
gliding motion? It is a feeling that | 
grows and grows as the speed increases. 
“What?” I shouted, as I braked! 
suddenly with my nail- shod soles. 

‘Lots of people do,” she said. 

* Do what?” | 

“ Think that Smythe-Robinson girl | 
pretty.” 

For half a mile the road dropped | 
without a bend. I glanced down it! 
and set my teeth. 


| 


this next run. We gathered speed} 
rapidly till it seemed almost as if we: 


were skimming through the air itself.; its favour!” 


The 


“it’s too bumpy. 


A whole hotel- full| I detest Hilliard. 
of Smythe-Robinsons should not spoil | said. 


LIVIN’ 


‘°°ERE! 


Smiiten One. . WOT CHER D2 





‘he vandhal: the bottom of the field and | 
turned a somersault. He was follow ed | 
‘by several more men and one or two, 
girls. 

“Do take me down there,” 
pleaded. 

“You wouldn't like it,” I replied, | 
There’s scarcely 
any depth of snow, and the ground is 


she 


| your teeth out.” 

“I'd love it!” she cried. “Do take’ 
‘me. Oh, I must go! I can’t go alone, 
—and you steer so well—and we'll go, 
ias fast as we can. Do!” | 

“No,” I said, “it’s too bumpy.” | 

“You are horrid!” she pouted. Then 
her face lit up. ‘There’s Captain. 
Hilliard. He’ll take me down. He’s 
not afraid of bumps.” 

She was beautiful and wonderful, and 
“It take you,” I 


“Fast? Really fast § -” 
“Rather! That’s the one thing in. 


AT?! 


Once again I took her ankles in my 
hand and we leaped forward down the 
_ steep incline. Fast? The pace was 
'terrific—m addening—glorious! Afraid 
of bumps? Why, it was worth any 
number of bumps to rush down a hill 
at this speed. “What?” I bellowed 
back at the top of my voice. Ye gods— 
what a moment to choose for discussing 
Smythe-Robinsons ! 

“No!” I roared. On we dashed— 
faster and faster—leaping and bound- 
ing as the slope grew steeper—but 
always faster. ‘ No!” I shouted to 
her at intervals. Talk! I have never 
known a woman talk as she did. It 


| was one continual flow of chatter the 


whole way down. Had she no sense 
of the fitness of things? What dida 
whole universe of Smythe-Robinsons 
matter at such a moment ? 

At that  fonetie speed the bottom of 
the field was reached all 
too soon. At last we 
slowed and stopped. If 
only the field had been 
ten times as long! 

I dropped her ankles 
‘and rose to my feet. “ By 
|Jove! wasn’t that glori- 
jous?” Icried as I turned 
to pick up her luge. 

Her woolly cap was 
ever one ear. Her hair 
was half down. In her 
lap was an enormous 
mound of frozen snow. 
Behind us, up the hillside 
ran a dark line where the 
black and icy ground 
showed through the white 
y snow. 

I lifted her to her feet. 
“Where on 1 earth i is your luge?” I asked. 

The vacant expression faded from 
her face. “TI lost it right at the top,” 
'she said, “at the very first bump. 
Why did you bring me down that 
‘frightful place ?” 

Perhaps, after all, it wasn’t the 
Smythe-Robinsons she had been dis- 
cussing all the way down. She was 
too—and so 
She is much too good for 





| wonderful. 
Hilliard. 





‘The value of a Boy Scout’s training was 
shown a few days ago at Spalding, when Fred 
Pickworth was thrown out of a motor -cycle side- 
‘ear, in which he and another boy were riding. 


‘His training taught him to recognise at once 


that his collar-bone was broken, and, accom- 
panied by his companion, he started to walk 


| three miles to Spalding. Half-way they fell in 


with a brewer's dray, which took them to the 
town. Here young Pickworth walked into a 
doctor's surgery, told him what was the matter, 
| and had the broken bone set.” —Daily Express. 


‘Doctor (wiping the moisture from his 


brow): Heavens! and I was just going 
o 


i to set his leg! 











| 
| 
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PU NC H, oR THE 


A WALK WITH THE DOGS. 


Scene—The liall of a country house on a rainy day in 
January. . TIME—3 P.M. He in knickerbockers, shooting 
cape, thick .bcots, etc., is about to go out, when She 
appears descending the stairs humming an air, 

She. Halloa, where are you off to? 

He. Going for a walk with a dog or two. I must get 
some fresh air. -Simply can’t stand it any longer indoors. 

She. Gallant fellow! Well, [ hope you'll enjoy yourself. 
Shall I come too? 

He. You! 

She. Oh! don’t mind me. Say you don’t want me, if 
that’s what you mean. Say it right out at once, and don't 
beat-about the bush. 1 can bear it. Come, say it. 

He. Don’t talk nonsense. I was only thinking it was 
very wet—— 

She. You've hit it. 
What a brain! 

He. And you'll take an hour to put your things on, and 
it Il be tea-time before we start. 

She. No, it won't, because my boots are on, and I've 
only got to slip on this old waterproof (slips it on) and pin, 
on this old hat (pins it on) and there Lam. Come on. 

He. Right. Let's get a few dogs. (They go out.) 
eye, this is a drencher! 

She. How many dogs are you going to take? 

He. We must take the two Great’ Danes. 
you take Chang ? 

She. It’s no ‘weather fora Pekinese. Still, I'd better have 
him. (Reopens | front-door and éalls. A black- -faced streak 
of fur comes racing out and disappears round the corner.) 

He and She (together). Chang! eg! Chang!!! 
Chang!!!! 

He. Let ’s go and ave him. - He never follows, anyhow. 

She. Leave my little Chang? Never. 
Cliang!!! (Chang reappears unabashed and races down | 
the drive.) 

He, Let him go. We're going that way. 

She. Yes, and we shall have to go his way all the time. | 
Trot along and get the big ones. 
returns with two Great Danes, who prance up to Her and | 
caracole round Her.) Down, Liufra; down, Duke; keep your | 
dirty paws—there, he’s done it! I’m all over paw-marks. | 
Down! Down! I wish you'd control your dogs, Charles. 
I'ma sight. 

He. Who cares? 
the dogs*fun. 

She. Well, I don’t like that sort of fun. 

He (twa panic). Where's Chang ? 

She. Chang! Chang!! Chang!!! 

He. There’s the little fiend a hundred yards ahead. 
Upon my word, you've trained that dog well. You ‘ve 
only got to call him and away he goes across country 
a thousand miles an hour. 

She. There’s a motor. 





Wet.” word. 


That's the very 


Why don't 


We shan’t meet anyone. It’s only 


(They proceed.) 


Rush for Chang. (He ‘rushes ; 
so does Chang. The two Danes think it's a game and 
prance after him. He pounces cn Chang just as the motor- 
car flashes by within six inches of man and dogs.) 

He. Too near to be pleasant, and all on account of this 
inf— 

She. Tut-tut. You mustn't give way to temper; and— 
(Jaughing)—oh, my dear Charles, if you could see your face. 
It’s all over mud splashes. There's the dearest, jolliest 
little blob right on the tip of your nose, and there's a big 
brother-blob under your right eye, and there are three or 
four more on your cheeks, and Look out; here’s the 
Elmores’ carriage. (The carriage passes, while Ee, stuffing 
away his handkerchief, raises his hat- and smiles a # gentat 








LON DON CH ARIY ARI. 


My! 


Chang! Chang!!! 


(He goes, and shortly | 








{J ANUARY i, 1918. 





smele of recognition. ) Oh, if you could i have seen nom 
funny you looked with all that mud. I wonder what the 
Elmores thought. 

He. Who cares what the Elmores think ? 

She. You're generally so particular about Maude Elmore, 
dear. Never mind; I’il write and explain it was only mud. 

He. You're quite capable of it ; but—— 


She. Theve’s a retriever coming, and you've let Chang 
go. Chang! Chang!! He'll be ‘eaten, I know. Chang! 


[Chang defies the retriever. The Great Danes are 
called in by Chang to arbitrate. 
The Dogs (together). Wurr—wurr—wurroo—wuft- 
-worry—wuft—w iff—wuff—worry—wug—w ahrrr. 
She. Beat them. Get them apart. Chang’ s got him by 
the hind-leg. Beat them, I tell you. (The dogs are parted, 
and the retriever limps swiftly away.) I can’t stand any 
more of this. I’m going home. 
He. Soamt. [They go home, calling on Chang to the last. 


worry 





DRAWING-ROOM APARTMENTS. 
(To my Landlady.) 
I wixe the blooms that decked your wedding cake, 
| Now sheltered under glass secure from harm ; 
I like the curtains, blue and crimson-lake ; 
The rubber-plant is not without its charm ; 
I recognise the worth as ornaments 
Of song-birds nicely stuffed and dormice sleek ; 
~ goldfish i in his bowl my eye contents ; 
. [count him cheap at two-pounds-ten a week. 


I like “ The Soul's Awakening" on the wall; 

I catch the humour of the china pugs; 
The chandelier offends me not at all, 

Nor brackets made of plush nor fleecy rugs ; 
I merely raise my voice, a gentle one, 

To hint that I from shelf and mantelpiece 
Could spare perhaps the portraits of your son, 
| Your husband, sister, uncle, aunt, and niece. 








For when, from out your not too easy chair, 

I view these scions of a fruitful tree, 
Who, all in Sunday raiment, smirk or glare, 

A sense of vague discomfort troubles me ; 
Bidding me s' igh, *O company unknown 

Of men and maids and infants not a few, 
Pity a lodger living all alone, 

nd lonelier still, not being one of you! de 


i 
| 





‘She had sent a cheque for five pounds to him. She put reither 


course he would guess where it came from,” —ome Chat. 

Watson, at any rate, would have been on it like a bird. 
eT perceive, my dear Holmes,” he would have said, “ that 
the cheque is signed.” 


‘The Lady Mayoress (Lady Taylor) am presented Mr. W. G. Laytou 
(Deputy-Town Clerk) with a gold match, as a mark of esteem.” 
Sudney Daily Teleqraph. 
Workman: Got a match, guv’nor ? 
Mr, Layton (producing it from his waistcoat pocket) : 
I cannot give it to you, for it is a presentation match, but 
you may look at it if you like. 





“Mr. Curtis-Bennett said that no one could doubt that this was a 
bogus blub."—The Umpire. 
Mr. Curtis-BeNnnett might think what he liked of the 
genuineness of the club in question, but after fining one 





the sincerity of their tears. 





name nor address into the slip of paper that held the cheque, but of 





official £221 and another £121 he had no right to question 
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OUR VILLAGE DANCE. 


TLocal Nut (after the polka). *‘SHAUW. WE PROMENADE, OR MAY I LEAD YOU TO YOUR SHAWL?” 

















THE SOLACE OF THE CENSORED. 
(By a Pantomime Author.) 
Then why should my spirits go down ? 

How oft, in the years when I lay low, 
Had I yearned to illumine my crown 

With the genius-martyr’s own halo; 
I could enter the Temple of Fame, 

And Reprorp had shown me the doorway ! 
I was one with the Johnnies who claim 

To be greater than Henrik (of Norway) ! 


I have idolised Barker and SHaw, 

But no longer I think them above me; 
Yes, I look not on GRANVILLE with awe ; 

I am certain that Bernarp would love ms! 
So of Housman’s unorthodox play 

I have thought with a jealous abhorrence, 
But if I were to meet him to-day | 

I should lightly address him as LavreNce. 


I nap striven for years to write plays : 
“Dum spiro,” my motto was, “ spero;" 
I had seen myself lifting the bays 
From the glowering brows of Prvero ; 
The Managers read “ with delight " 
‘My work—or pretended to do so 
And at last one engaged me to write 
The libretto for Robinson Crusoe. 


With all innocent fun ‘twas equipped 
(Not a speech had so much as a “damn” in), 
And they duly submitted my script 
For the Censor of Plays to examine ; 
When I learned, after several days, 
That my views on decorum and his met, 
But he wished me to alter one phrase 
Then I folded my arms and said, “ Kismet.” 








As a subject of Groraius Rex, O Reprorp, dear excellent man! 
Imperator, Fidei Defensor, Your pencil has changed my life’s story, | 
I should deem it disloyal to vex | For the bards who come under its ban - 
His servant, the Chamberlain's Censor ; Reflect its caerulean glory ! | 
I was moody and sad, but resigned ; Ungrateful and garrulous tribe 
Dejected, but not with contrition, | Who yelp at its chastening:slashes ! crt i 
Till a brain-wave revealed to my mind — Be sure, Sir, one disciplined soribe 9°: -1:). °°: | 
To be censored compels recognition. ’ | = +» Will mourn your retirement in. ashesi:..00::. be 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I HAVE always liked the characters of Mr. Tuomas Coss. 
They are all such thoroughly nice people, who not in- 
frequently reside in West Kensington, and are seldom 
guilty of an act or an emotion such as would bring dis- 
credit upon even that neighbourhood. Enter Bridget 
(Mitts anp Boon) shows them worthily maintaining the 
traditions of their race. I must confess that for about half 
the book I thought that their very proper aversion from 
sensationalism was going to be carried to the extreme length 
of giving us no story at all. Then however Carrissima, 
who liked Mark Driver, came to call on Bridget, and 
found Mai k-kissing her. She pretended not to have noticed 
anything, and went home and was quite miserable about 
it, in a ladylike Kensingtonian way. Mishandled, the 
thing might have led to broken hearts and all sorts of 


| and valuable prints; and the stories, if mostly old, are 
agreeably put together. Amongst those which he publishes, 
as far as I know, for the first time, is one about the present 
| Headmaster and the remarks which he addressed to the 
Sixth Form, soon after his appointment, to allay their fears 
as to the changes which he might introduce as the result 


of his advanced views on hygiene and the gospel of Jaeger 


underclothing. According to a variant, which I offer for 
| what it is worth, what Canon LyTrTetton actually told 
them was that he had no intention of making them wear 
| Plasmon next their skin. 





I suppose I must have an old-fashioned prejudice in 
favour of beginning a story before the principal lay gets 
married, and that-in spite of such charming novels as Miss 
Anne Sepewicr’s Valerie Upton. At any rate, in the case 
of The Doll (Stanuey Pau), which is the title of Miss 
Vrotet Hunt's latest novel, I found myself getting less 
- and less interested in 








| bothers. But one of 
the strongest charms 


the plot as the book 





of Mr. Coss’s person- 
ages is their practical 
common-sense, which 
in this instance enabled 





went on. Its name, I 
ought to say, has 
no connection with 
IspsEn’s use of the 


\\) 














Carrissima to believe 
Mark when he said he 
hadn't really meant 
anything by it. Bridget 
meanwhile had en- 
gaged herself to a nice 
young man with pots 
of money, so there was 
no reason why the 
other couple should 
not pair off; and I 
am convineed, though 
we are not told so by 
the author, that they 
had numerous and 
costly presents, and 
spent their honeymoon 
on the Italian lakes. 








word, but refers to a 
real plaything, the 
dirty and tattered trea- 
sure of Master Haw- 
tayne, son of Ralph 
Hawtayne, successful 
barrister, and his wife 
Minnie, a prominent 
suffragist and a tal- 
ented actress, who has 
divorced one husband 
already. In some way 
or other, more clear to 
‘Ithe authoress than to 
= | me, this toy is regarded 

.|as @ poignant symbol 
of the strained rela- 
tions between the 
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I’m afraid that, with- 
out intending to, I 


haye told you the!|, Bayeux Tapesrry. 





MARGINAL NOTES ON HISTORY. 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR GIVES QUEEN MATILDA AN EQUESTRIAN POSE FOR 


Hawtaynes, which are 
further complicated by 
the fact that one of Mrs. 
Hawtayne’s hangers-on 








whole plot. But it 
really doesn’t matter. You will read the book in order 
to meet a number of pleasant, not too clever, human 
beings; and if you like that kind of society you will enjoy 
it very much. : 


Mr. Ratpx Nevitt's Floreat Etona (MacmiLan), con- 
ventionally bound in cloth, of the colour proper to its 
subject, is more lively than most blue books, and, I may 
add, than most of the books about Eton on which it is 
founded. I even find it more entertaining than the one 
I wrote myself. He begins—like the rest of us whose 
immortal works have been collected by Mr. “Lutu” 
Harcourt—with Henry VI. and Wit.iamM or WAYNFLETE 
(and WrxcHEsTER) and the Maidenhead migration, and the 
other heroes and heroic events of the early days, He sings 


—as we all have done—of the horrors of Long Chamber, | 


of Pop and Tap, and Montem and Absence, and Furking 
and Shirking, and Sense and Nonsense; of Krats and his 
birch, of Porson and SHELLEY and J. K.$.; of the Iron 
Dv«k and the Playing Fields, and many other themes that 
recall the warmed-up cabbage of the Juvenat crib. But, 
besides the anecdotes of which it is chiefly composed, the 
j bok is rich in illustrations, many of them taken from rare 


grown-up daughter by 
her first marriage. A large part of the book is devoted to 
the wife’s contention that in case of divorce the woman, 
even if convicted of misconduct, should have custody of 
her children. Mrs. Hawtayne herself happened to be 
innocent, but that, as I understand her, does not affect 
the plea. It is perhaps a sign of merit in a novel that the 
reader should sympathise with the characters’ emotions, 
and certainly neither husband nor wife can have been 
more wearied by their continual bickerings than I was. 
For the rest, I can only say that the theme of The Doll 
is well abreast of the times. 


falls in love with Isabel Agate, her 








“He uttered a warning as to the national importance of the 
scientific conversation of forests.” — Pioneer. ‘ 
We have often heard of trees whispering, but supposed 
that it was only scandal they were talking. 





“Dr. Sehurig, of Munich, claims to have found a remedy for the 
fatigue of climbing stairs by means of a slipper with a sole two and a half 
inches thick, to be worn on one foot only.” —Daily Express, 

Far less fatiguing than ascending the stairs with both 
feet in one slipper. 























CHARIVARIA. 
“Tue Alphabet of the National 
Insurance Act’ has appeared. Few 
persons get further than “ D.” 





How fleeting is fame! An Institute 


a 


L 


NDON CHARIVARL. 





| convicts shortly to 


| golf course. 


The legal rights of pavement artists | 
| were questioned at the Kingston Police | 
We understand | 


|Court the other day. 


be opened at Park- | something in this. 


hurst, Isle of Wight, do not comprise a| known the water in a kettle to sing 


We have even 
beautifully when ready to join the tea. 
Mr. Nein ForsyTH, the manager of 


the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, says 
it is a very rare event for an artiste 


of Inventors is to be formed, and there! that a special meeting of the Society of | wilfully to refuse to perform unless 


have been nominated as President and | Pastellists has been summoned to) prevented by illness. 


Vice-Presidents the Earl of MurnrTo, 
Lord Hatssury, Lord Justice FLEt- , 
CHER-MovutTon, Mr. Marconi and Sir | 
Hiram Maxim; but not Mr. Ure. 


Suggested motto for the Trade 
Union which advises men to starve 
rather than work an extra hour a} 


It looks as if Saturn as well as 
Mars were inhabited. It is reported | 
from & Massachusetts Observatory | 
that Saturn’s ring is breaking up. 
This {8 possibly due to the agitation 
against trusts in the United States. | 

ss 4S | 

The Committee of the Royal Naval | 
and Military Tournament have de- 
cided this year to offer a £100 prize 
in addition to the challenge cup for, 
the Officers’ Jumping Competition. | 
This seems the right thing to do in 
Leap Year. 


Which reminds us that, in the an- | 
nouncemenits of Engagements which 
The Express publishes, in some cases 
the gentleman is said to be engaged | 
to the lady, and in others the lady to | 
'the gentleman. The former, we pre- | 
| sume, are the result of Leap Year 
proposals. 

Mr. Gorpon Craia’s production of | 
Hamlet in Russian has been such a| 
success at Moscow that there is a 
talk of bringing the entire production | 
to London. Indeed it is said that an | 
erudite Russian has already started | 
translating the play into English. 


The Sunday Chronicle informs us 
that both Mr. Justice Bucknill and the 
Court of Appeal refused the application 
of the Palace Theatre for an injunction 
against ‘“‘ Mr. Arthur Bourchier, the 
well-known actor, and Mrs. Bourchier, 
professionally known as Miss Violent 
Vanbrugh.” A name like that may 
well have terrorised their Lordships. 


The Home Secrerary, in the execu- 
tion of his undoubted prerogative, has 
ordered the release of an innocent 
man, This seems only fair. 


It sounds incredible, and we give the 
rumour under all reserve, but it is said 
that the grounds of the new hotel for 


GROWING 
CORSETS, 


consider the situation. 


Yet surely not 
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SPECIALLY DESIGNED TO MEET THE EVER- | 
LONGER | Mr. and Mrs. G, Pressley wes baptised in the 


TASTE FOR LONGER AND 


so long ago there was a strike of 
Carmen. +a 


Professor RetnHarpt has informed 
an interviewer that he would love to 
have the Albert Hall. If only some- 
one could persuade the Professor to 
com the Albert Memorial instead ! 
‘THE CULT OF THE GLAD EYE. 


| [‘‘ ‘The Glad Eye’ at the Apollo Theatre is 
| to be the basis of a novel by Mr. Ranger Gull, 
|and ‘ The Glad Eye Two Step’ by Mr. Ernst 
| Bucalossi.”—Evening News. ] 

| “THE Glad Eye” will be the sub- 
jject next Sunday at the Temple 
| Tabernacle, 


| - The authorities of the London Oph- 
\thalmic Hospital have determined to 
move with the times and to re-namethe | 
| institution “The Glad Eye Hospital.” 
| 
| 





Dr. INGE’s recent cheerful lecture on | 
“ Christian Joy” has earned for him 
the title of ‘‘ The Glad-Eyed Dean.” 


Smart dances in Society this Season 
are termed “ Glad Eye-Balls.”’ 

A new Liberal morning paper, The | 
| Daily Glad Eye, will shortly appear. 
Its professed policy will be to look 
| at everything from an optimistic point 
| of view. 

Just before he went abroad Mr. 
| AsquiTH was called on by a militant | 

suffragette, who was informed that 
ithe PREMIER was not at home. On 
her return to Clement’s Inn she found 
| atelegram waiting, with themysterious 
| message, ‘“ Glad Eye was out.” 
| 





‘On Sunday afternoon the infant son of 


| Parish Church. Mr. Pressley is chauffeur to 





The Sardinian Archway in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, with the three houses ad- 
joining, which were erected by In1Go 
Jones in the 17th century, are now 
being demolished. ‘It is said that 
many crimes have been committed in 
the archway.” Archeologists are of 
the opinion that this last is not the 
least of them. 


According to M. Bonnarrg, the agent- 
general for the great International 
Musical Tournament which is to take 
place at Paris in May, the excellence 
of English choirs is due to the national 
habit of tea-drinking. There may be 








Mr. W. Douro Hoare, of the Guessons ; and 
although the church was built during 1,100, this 
is the tirst child of a chauffeur christened in it.” 

Hertfordshire Gazette. 
But possibly the church’s motoring 
records are not quite complete for the 
first few centuries. 





‘“‘ Thereby hangs eee to hang) 
a tail. 


The North China Daily News, writing 
on the theme of the discarded pig-tails, 
says: ‘Queues are no longer to the 
front.” And not nearly so long behind. 
“Many,” it continues, “ have a tale to 
tell about the way they were cut off.” 
Altogether a very humorous passage. 
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STORIES OF SUCCESSFUL LIVES. 


[This series is designed to assist parents in 
choosing a career for their sons. The author has 
devoted considerable time to research among the 
best authorities, and the results are now laid 
before the public in the hope that they will bring 
encouragement to those who are hesitating at 
the doors of any of the great professions. ] 

I.—TueE Soricttor’s. 

Tur office was at its busiest, for it 
was Friday afternoon. John Blunt 
leant back in his comfortable chair and 
toyed with the key of the safe, while 
he tried to realise his new position. 
He, John Blunt, was junior partner in 
the great London firm of Macnaughton, 
Macnaughton, Macnaughton, Mac- 
naughton & Macnaughton ! 

He closed his eyes, and his thoughts 
wandered back to the day when he ‘had 
first entered the doors of the firm as 
one of two hundred and seventy-eight 
applicants for the post of office - boy. 
They had been interviewed in batches, 
and old. Mr. Sanderson, the: senior 
partner, had taken the first batch. 

“T like your face, my boy,” he had 
said heartily to John. 


“And I like yours,” replied John, 


; not to be outdone in politeness. 


“Now. I wonder if you can spell 
‘ mortgage’?”’ 

‘“ T think 80,” John had replied, “ but 
I am not sure.’ 

Mr. Sanderson was delighted with the 
lad’s caution, and engaged him at once. 

For three years John had done his 


| duty faithfully. During this time he 


had saved the firm more than once 
by his readiness—particularly on one 
occasion, when he had called old Mr. 
Sanderson’s attention to the fact that 
he had signed a letter to a firm of 
svckbrokers, ‘Your loving husband 
Macnaughton, Macnaughton, Mac- 
naughton, Macnaughton & Macnaugh- 
ton.” Mr. Sanderson, always a little 
absent-minded, corrected the error, and 
promised the boy his articles. Five 
years later John Blunt was a solicitor. 

And now he was actually junior 
partner in the firm—the firm of which 
it was said in the City, “Jf a man 
has Macnaughton, Macnaughton, Mac- 
naughton, Macnaughton & Macnaughton 
behind him he is all right.”. The City is 
always coining pithy little epigrams like 
this. 

There was a knock at the door of the 
enquiry office and a prosperous-looking 
gentleman came in. 

“Can I see Mr. Macnaughton ?” he 
said politely to the office boy. 


“ There isn’t no Mr. Macnaughton,”’ 
replied the latter. “They all died 


years ago.” 
“ Well, well, can I see one of the 
partners ?”’ 


“You can’t sea Mr. Sanderson, 


getting old now, 





because he's having his lunch,” 
the boy. “ Mr. Thorpe hasn’ t come back 
from lunch yet, Mr. Peters has just 
gone out to lunch, Mr. Williams is 
expected back from lunch _ every 
minute, Mr. Gourlay went out to lunch 
an hour ago, Mr. Beamish——’”’ 

“Tut, tut, isn’t anybody in?” 

* Mr. Blunt is in,” said the boy, and 
took up the telephone. “If you wait 
a moment I'll see if he’s awake.” 

Half an hour later Mr. Masters was 
shown into John Blunt’s room. 

“I’m sorry I was engaged,” said 
John. “ A most important client. Now 
what can I do for you, Mr.—er— 
Masters ?”’ 

“T wish to make my will.” 

« By all means,” said John cordially. 

“1 have only one child, to whom I 
intend to leave all my money.” 

“Ha!” said John, with a frown. 
“This will be a lengthy and difficult 
business.” 

“ But you can do it?” asked Mr. 
Masters anxiously, ‘They told me at 
the hairdresser’s that Macnaughton, 
Macnaughton, Macnaughton, Mac- 
naughton & Macnaughton was the 
cleverest firm in London.” 

“We can do it,”’ said John simply ; 
“but it will require all our care, and I 
think it would be best if I were to come 
and stay with you for the week-end. 
We could go into it properly then.” 

“Thank” you,” said Mr. Masters, 
clasping the other's hand. “I was just 
going to suggest it: My motor car is 
outside. Let us go at once.”’ 

“T will follow you in a moment,” 
said John, and pausing only to snatch a 
handful of money from the safe for 
incidental expenses and to tell the boy 
that he would be back on Monday he 
picked up the well-filled week-end bag 
which he always kept ready, and 
hurried after the other. 

Inside the car Mr. 
confidential. 

“My daughter,” 
of age to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, it’s a daughter?” said John in 
surprise. ‘“ Is she pretty?” 

“She is considered to be the prettiest 
girl in the county.”’ 

“Really?” said John. He thought 
a moment, and added, “Can we stop 
at a post-office? I must send an im- 
portant business telegram.”” He took 
out a form and wrote “ Macmacmac- 
macmac, London. Shall not be back 
till Wednesday.— Bunt.” 

The car stopped and then sped on 
again. 

* Amy has never been any trouble to 
me,”’ said Mr. Masters, “but I am 
and I would give a 
thousand pounds to see her happily 
married.” 


Masters was 


he said, ‘ comes 


‘said 





“To whom would you give it?” asked 
John, whipping out his pocket-book. 

“Tut, tut, a mere figure of speech. 
But I would settle a hundred thousand 
pounds on her on the wedding day.” 

“ Indeed ?” said John thoughtfully. 
“Can we stop at another post-office ?”’ 
he added, bringing out his fountain pen 
again. He took out a second telegraph 
form and wrote : ‘“* Macmacmacmac- 
mac, London. Shall not be back till 
Friday.— Bunt.” 

The car dashed on again, and an 
hour later arrived at a commodious 
mansion standing in its own well- 
timbered grounds of upwards of several 
acres. At the neediest a graceful 
figure was standing. 

“My solicitor, dear, 
said Mr. Masters. 

“Tt is very good of you to come all 
this way on my father’s business,” she 
said shyly. 

“Not at all,” said John. “A week 
or—or a fortnight—or—”’ he looked at 
her again— “ or—three weeks, and the 
thing is done.” 

“Is making a will so very difficult ?” 

“Tt’s a very tricky and complicated 
affair indeed. However, I think we 
shall pull it off. Er—might I send an 
important business telegram ? ”’ 

‘‘ Macmacmacmacmac, London,”’ 
wrote John. “ Very knotty case. Date 
of return uncertain. Please send more 
cash for incidental expenses.— Bunt.” 





Mr. Blunt,’ 


Yes, you have guessed what happened. 
It is an every-day experience in a 
solicitor’s life. John Blunt and Amy 
Masters were married at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, last May. The 
wedding was a quiet one-owing to 
mourning in the bride’s family—the 
result of a too sudden perusal of Mac- 
naughton, Macnaughton, Macnaughton, 
Macnaughton & Macnaughton’s bill 
of costs. As Mr. Masters said with 
his expiring breath —he didn’t mind 
paying for our Mr. Blunt’s skill; nor 
yet for our Mr. Blunt's valuable time 
—even if most of it was spent in 
courting Amy; nor, again, for our Mr. 
Blunt’s tips to the servants; but he did 
object to being charged the first-class 
railway fare both ways when our Mr. 
Blunt had come down and gone up 
again in the car. And perhaps I ought 
to add that.-that is the drawback to 
this fine profession. 
misunderstood. 


A. A. M. 





The evening session was somewhat peculiar 
as Stevenson averaged 40, but only totalled 
160... The explanation was that he only 
had four innings.” —Manchester Guardian, 


Another minute and we should have 
guessed it by ourselves. 


One is so often | 
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Soft-hearted Mistress. ‘‘OH, NO}; PLEASE 
WALK HOME, AND YOU TELL THEM TO COME 
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DON’T DISTURB THEM JUST YET. THEY WERE UP SO LATE LAST NIGHT, POOR DEARS, I’Lt 


ON WHEN THEY WAKE.” 








A PATRIOTIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


[‘‘On the ground that it would ‘altogether 
upset the routine of business,’ and would 
‘greatly interfere with the comfort and conveni- | 
ence of visitors,’ Sheringham District Council, | 
Norfolk, has declined a proposed visit, in August, | 
by 10,000 Territorials, with several thousand | 
horses and 70 guns, for a training camp. 

The Finance Committee instructed the clerk | 
to ask two landowners not to afford the au- | 
thorities facilities for obtaining the necessary | 
ground.” —Daily Chronicle. | 

To the General Commanding Army of | 
Invasion, Aug. 1, 1913. | 

Str,—On behalf of the Sheringham | 
District Council I must make a formal 








| 


| protest against the highly irregular and | 


illegal conduct of certain persons under | 
your command. The Council is credibly | 
informed that at 7 a.m. this morning | 





|to the Council—has created quite a 


panic amongst the regular visitors. 
The Council is of opinion that a con- 
tinuation of this conduct will ruin the 
summer season and greatly interfere 
with the routine of business. The 
Council therefore requests you to with- 
draw your troops at once and re-land 
them either at Lowestoft or Yarmouth. 
At these places, which are the resort of 
the vulgar excursionist class, the arrival 
of foreign troops is less likely to cause 
painful annoyance. 
On behalf of the District Council, 
J. Snooks, Clerk. 


To the General Commanding Army of 
Invasion, Aug. 2, 1913. 


S1r,—The Council instructs me to say 


several thousand troops were disem-| that it is in receipt of your letter of to- 
barked on the portion of the shore|day and that it notes with deep regret 
especially reserved for lady bathers—/ your threat to flog the members of the 
a distinct violation of By-law No. 153. | Council (in distinct violation of By-law 





The Council desires me to warn you| 
that all these persons are liable to a 
penalty of 40s. and costs. In the second 
place all the donkeys on the sands have 
been illegally secured by one of your 
officers, thus depriving the watering- 
place of one of its chief attractions. In| 
the third place a missile (discharged in 
direct violation of By-law 63 prohibiting 
the use of air-guns, catapults and other | 
dangerous weapons within the area of | 
the Council’s authority) has wrecked | 
the band-stand, causing damage which 
can only be covered by a halfpenny 
rate. Finally, the unexpected arrival | 
of so many strangers—without the| 
ordinary courtesy of a formal notice 


No. 81 prohibiting all violence in public 
places). The Council is of opinion 
that this threat is not only unkind 
but altogether uncalled for. The posi- 
tion of the District Council has been 
absolutely consistent on this subject. 
In the interests of business and the 
visitors it has always objected to the 
arrival of English or foreign troops at 
Sheringham as being a drawback to 
trade, demoralising to maid-servants 
and disturbing to visitors. We must 
also point out that the amenities of 
the golf links—one of the town’s main 
attractions—have to be considered. 
On behalf of the District Council, 
J. Snooxs, Clerk. 


To Admiral Commanding British 
Fleet, Aug. 3, 1913. 


S1zr,—The District Council instructs 
me to make an emphatic protest against 
the disturbance of our attractive water- 
ing-place. The Council understands 
that the firing of heavy guns has a 
ruinous effect on plate glass windows. 
| Many of our visitors are confirmed 
invalids and elderly ladies, and the 
medical men of the town decline to be 
responsible if shells and other dan- 
gerous missiles are allowed to wander 
at will through the streets. Though 
the Council wishes you success in your 
undertaking, yet it thinks it reason- 
able to suggest that the Foreign Fleet 
be removed at least five miles out 
| to sea before operations begin. Or 
|perhaps some other watering-place on 
| the coast (patronised by a vulgar type 
|of visitor) might think the contest 
would be an attraction for excursionists. 

On behalf of the District Council, 

J. Snooxs, Clerk. 

From Admiral Commanding British 
Fleet to District Councillors of Sher- 
ingham, Aug. 4, 1913. 

GENTLEMEN,— When I have done my 
business and broken your plate glass 
and frightened your old women I will 
give instructions that the members of 
your Council shall be publicly smacked 
on the sea front. 














‘*Wanted capable man to braze and swage 
saws,” —Advt. in ‘‘ Sheffield Daily Independent.” 


This is appositely headed “ Musical 





Appointments Vacant.” 
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him. He did not carry weight enough | | that GrapstonE, reinstated in "power, 











‘é 
LABBY.” ‘for the operation of a 12- inch cannon. | was prepared to meet the claim, but was 
By Tony, M.P. ‘It was as a quick-firing gun in Com- | over-ruled by a higher authority. 
Wuo was the genial philosopher | | mittee or at Question time that he was| Lassy, though reticent on the main 


who said, “If you want to know how most effective. | question, delighted to tell how one 
the Universe will get along after you! As a Parliamentary power, and his | afternoon, when the Ministry was 
have passed away, stick a knitting- | influence was considerable, he was more | completed and the name of the Member 
needle in a pond, withdraw it, and/in his element about the ante-rooms of | for Northampton did not appear in the 
look for the impression it made on the| the House than when under full view |list, Mr. G., uninvited, dropped into 
surface”? The lesson here indicated | of the SpeaKER’seye. He had a passion | tea at Old Palace Yard. He won the 
has particular applicability to the for intrigue. If there was any under-| heart of his hostess by his enchanting 
House of Commons. Some of us re- current of feeling hostile to the Govern-| manner. One likes to think of Laspy 
member a time when Drzzy sat on the: / ment of the day, to the LeaprEr or THE | looking on, smoking his eternal cigar- 
Treasury Bench, cynosure of all eyes, | Opposition or to any individual Member | ettes, whilst “ the old man,” as he called 
his lightest word eagerly listened to, | of personal distinction, be sure Lappy | the chief, discoursed upon all subjects in 
his slightest movement commented | knew all about it and played a con-|the world save the one which at the 
upon. More still recall the time when | siderable part in its direction. This|moment filled his mind—a desire to 
the mighty presence of GLADSTONE) habit did not arise from envy, hatred| make known to the man whom he 
filled and dominated the House. It! or malice. From these weaknesses of | personally liked, of whose services he 
seemed that if in, was fully conscious, 
the course of nature| , -how profoundly he 
they must needs go, | 








igratify his just ex- 
| pectation. 
| And now Lappy 


we might as well 
stow away the Mace,| jj 
put up the shutters, 
and sadly go our 
ways. 

It is a curious fact 
that in the Parlia- 
ment of to-day and | 
yesterday their 
names are mention- | 
ed extremely seldom. 
Half-a-dozen years 
ago, when PRINCE 
ARTHUR was still 
Premier, someone; 
quoted a declaration | 
of Dizzy’s, hostile! 
to an argument he| 
had j} 
“Mr. DIsRAELI,”’ 
said PRINCE ARTHUR, 
turning an angry 
countenance upon 











|DIsRAELI, GLAD- 
'STONE and a crowd 
of other men who 
ifor awhile filled 
large spaces in the 
| House of Commons. 

















go its old familiar 


‘the appointed hour ; 
the Orders of the Day 


| Division Lobbies will 
fill and empty, and 
at the close of the 


‘*Mary, HOW was IT I sAW YOU ENTERTAINING A POLICEMAN TO SUPPER LAST day there will echo 
P is soon pate “"|through the House 














: NIGHT ?” 
hisabashed follower, | “' ‘I puNNo, MUM, UNLESS YOU WAS PEERIN’ THRO’ THE KEY’OLE.” the old cry, ‘ Who 
‘*has been dead for '— goes home?” the) 
some time.” |temperament Lappy was absolutely; crowd hurrying off, forgetful of some 
On a lower plane, but after the same free. He was animated solely by desire whohave already reached their last resi. 
fashion, was the effect of Lassy’s|to be behind the scenes of everything | Sing low, my lute, sing low, my lute, 
withdrawal from the familiar scene. | that was going on—an impulse perhaps | We fade and are forgotten. 





Through a succession of Parliaments|/born of tendency to sheer mischief. | 

his had been a prominent and popular A cynic in speech, he was at heart one| From a letter in The Westminster :— 
figure, few members more constant in|of the kindest, most genial men in the | ‘‘Most people ignore the decimal nature of 
attendance. He loved the House of| world, preserving to the last his per- | our natation.’ 

Commons, and was never so happy as| sonal popularity with both sides and|The reference must be to the sub- 
when taking part in its inner or outer | ‘all sections of Party in the House of | merged tenth. 


life. His preference was, perhaps, for Commons. 





the former condition. He was even | A born strategist, master of the forms | ‘©Mongy MARKET. 
happier in his chair in the Smoking | of debate, he did substantial service to} SovEREIGNs wiraprawy For IxpIa” 
Room, surrounded by a_ delighted | the Liberal Party in Opposition in the| Times. 


audience, than he was in his corner) Parliament elected in 1886. When, ‘Fortunately another week or so sees 
seat below the Gangway, impartially | largely owing to his ur remitting efforts, ‘them back again. 

chaffing Ministers or right hon. gentle-|the Unionist majority was whittled | 
men on the Front Bench or on the other} away, the General Election of 1892; From an advt.in The North China 
side of the Table. He was at his finally disposing of it, he had good rea-| Daily News of a Cinema exhibition :— 
worst when delivering a sedulously | son to believe that acknowledgment of ‘ANNUAL FAT CATTLE SHOW. 
prepared speech in exposition of not | his yeoman service would be made by | 300 ALDERMEN MARCH TO CHURCH,” 
infrequent Resolutions submitted by | appointment to office. It is no secret | We can picture the whole scene. 





‘And still the House 
will unconcernedly | 





regretted inability to | 


has gone the way of | 


way. The SPEAKER | 
will take the Chair at | 


| will be called on; the | 
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| receipt for which I enclose. Under the circumstances it 
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THE ALIEN LAUREL. 


1. 
(Extract from the literary columns of “ The Universe.”) 
In The Pan-English Review there are several contributions 


of exceptional merit, but we venture to doubt if the editor 


was well advised in printing ‘‘The Lure of Her Lips,” 
a poem by Mr. Williamson Jelfe. It contains some power- 
ful lines, but the subject is, to put it plainly, repulsive, and 
Mr. Jelfe’s treatment does not make it less so. We think 
Mr. Jelfe would do better to confine himself to the geological 
studies with which his name has hitherto been honourably 
connected. 
II. 
(Extract from an article on “ The Monthlies” in 
“The Cross- Bow.”’) 

The poetry this month is not of a very high standard, 
but from this judgment we must except “The Lure of Her 
Lips,’ by Mr. Williamson Jelfe, in The Pan-English 
Review. This is undoubtedly the most remarkable poem 
that has appeared for many a long year. It vibrates with 
passion, and the writer’s power of expression is adequate 
to the strange beauty of his subject. We do not say that 


it will please the nincompoops who direct English literary | 


judgment. It is not addressed to the jeune fille. But for 
sheer splendid virility it would be difficult to match it in 
the poetry of this or any age. 
II. 
(From Mr. Williamson Jelfe to the Editor of “ The Pan- 
English Review.’) 

Sir,—Words would not be equal to describing my 
astonishment at finding in your issue of this month that 
I am eredited with the authorship of a poem entitled 
“The Lure of Her Lips.” I can only say that I consider 
it a most dreadful poem, and I cannot make out its metre. 
If I understand the intention of the author it is to glorify 
the most terrible things. I have never read anything worse 
anywhere. What I want to say is that I did not write it. 
I could never dream of doing such a thing, and I must 
therefore ask you to insert an immediate apology in The 
Times and all the other papers. It is true that I did 
submit to you for insertion an article entitled “ Paleonto- 
logical Aspects of a Neglected District,” but that is no 
excuse for attributing such a poem to me, Kindly let me 
hear from you at once, 
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| will perhaps be better for me to say nothing more about 
i this unfortunate business—though some of my friends may 
find it hard to understand how I can reconcile the writing 
of such a poem with the secretaryship of the Paleonto- 
logical Association. However, they must think what they 
like. Do you propose to publish my article on “ The Palw- 
ontological Aspects of a Neglected District” ? 
VI. 

(From Miss Harrison Bale to her nephew, Williamson Jelfe.) 

My Dear Neruew,—A little bird has whispered to me 
| that you have added the laurels of a poet to your other 
| distinctions, and I am dying to see the poem which has 
brought you such fame. Here in Wintervale we see no 
|magazines, but I have sent to my bookseller and have 
| ordered a copy of The Pan-English Review—what a strange 
jname for a paper! It has always been my ambition that 


| my favourite nephew should shine as an author, for in these | 


| days old-fashioned morality requires the defence of every- 
| body who has a heart and a conscience. 

Youy advice about my last investments has been wonder- 
fully sound—and yet they say that poets cannot be business 


| sof A 
men! Your affectionate aunt, HarrIson, 


| 

| Vil. 

(rom Mr. Williamson Solfe to the Editor of “The Pan- 
English Review.”) 

Sir,—I see you have published my poem, “ The Lure of 
Her Lips.’ Kindly send payment for it to the above 
address, and be good enough to note that my name-~is 
“‘Solfe,” not “ Jelfe,” as you print it—a very annoying error. 
A word to that effect in your next issue will oblige. I can- 
‘not understand why no proof was sent to me. 

Yours faithfully, WILLIAMSON SoLre. 

(This correspondence is still continuing, but we can print 
no more.) 





TWO THAT PARTED. 
I KNow not when the severance began, 
| Now plain, alas! for every eye to see, 
| And, though full many friends conferred, no man 
Could place before the twain a remedy. 


Themselves could never state the actual cause, 
And neither owned an unforgiving heart, 

Nor ever sinned against good-feeling’s laws, 

Yet day by day Time saw them draw apart ; 





IV. | 
(The Editor of “ The _Pan-English Review” to Mr} Time that from infancy had watched their rise 
Williamson Jelfe.) Through blameless early years passed each by each; 
Sirn,—I own that your letter.has surprised me. You | Even I, close knit to them by natural ties, 


deny the authorship of “ The Lure of Her Lips,” but you 
will see that the MS. (which I enclose) bears your name— 
though the address is different. You will remember that I 
informed you that your contribution was only just in time 
for insertion in this issue. I regret that in the hurry of the 
moment no proof was sent to you. The Poem has, I may 
tell you, created a great sensation and has materially 
increased the sale of the Review. I enclose a cutting from 
The Cross-Bow, which will show you how favourably it 
is being noticed by those who are most competent to judge. 
It gives me great pleasure to enclose for your acceptance a 
cheque for £20 in payment for the poem. 
ledge receipt on the accompanying form. 
Vv. 
(From Mr. Williamson Jelje to the Editor of “ The Pan- 
English Review.”) 
Sir,—I am much obliged for your letter and cheque, 


Kindly acknow- |. - 


| Strove unavailingly to mend the breach. 

| And still our best endeavours prove in vain 

| To bring together that divided pair ; 

And now I know they will not meet again— 
Those two sides of the parting in my hair. 





‘* Again the electric tramear is threatened, This time it is from the 
convenience and adaptability of the petrol-driven vehicle that danger is 
scented. ’—Neweastle Daily Chronicle. 

Tramear (with its nose to the wind). Jockey,Club? N-no. 
. Lavender Water? N-no.... I shall get it directly. 
. . . Heavens, it’s petroi! I must fly! 





the truth about the network of pies with which English gold is 
covering Germany.” —Stutesiman. 

A dignified reply to the network of German sausages with 
which Teuton gold is covering England. 





‘“‘The prosecutor alleges that the evidence disclosed only a part of 
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Corporal (te soldier veporting sick). “* Wuat’s THE MATTER WITH You ?” 
Corporal. ‘* ABDOMEN ! You pon’r "AVE NO ABDOMEN ; 


"4S ABDOMENS,” 


ABDOMEN, INDEED! 


ms a . - / 3 ’ . ‘closely written script, the veteran his- 
THE LATEST EPIDEMIC, | torian of the Mongols states that, unless 


Great and widespread unrest has | the Editor of The Times will pledge him- 
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heen caused by the devastating declar- 
ation of Mr. HamMMersTEIN to the 
representatives of the Press, that, un- 
less his Opera House met with more 
effective support from the British public, 
it would probably be impossible for him 
and his daughter to continue their resi- 


| dence in London. Thescene onthe Stock 


Exchange on Wednesday baffled de- 


self in future to print hiscommunications 
,in large type and without excisions, he 
|will emigrate to Mongolia and stay 
there indefinitely. According to latest 
' advices Mr. BuckLe, who has summoned 
Sir Georce AskwitH and Sir Francis 
| Horwoop, is bearing up heroically and 
'taking nourishment, though naturally 
‘much distressed by an announcement 


scription ; several stock-brokers were| which may seriously complicate our 
seized with cerebral conjunctivitis and | relations with Russia and China. 
Consols fell to 68. The Rubber Market} A marconigram from New York, 
quivered like a jelly, and Hoffmann | delayed in transmission by contact with 
Prefs. dropped to a fraction below! an irrelevant iceberg, states that Lord 
zero, TANKERVILLE has informed the head- 
Even more formidable, however, than | master of the school at Boston where 
these seismic perturbations in the world he proposes to enter his son, that un- 


of finance has been the contagious in- 
fluence of Mr. HaAMMERSTEIN’s example 
in other quarters. 

_ Consternation is still raging in Print- 
ing House Square owing to the receipt 
of an ultimatum from Sir Henry Ho- 


jless the game of baseball is played 
on Socialist principles he will send 
the boy back to Eton. <A telegram from 
| Windsor states that Canon LytreLTon 
‘remains calm. 


| ° . 
| A painful sensation has been caused 


WorTH. In this remarkable document, , in Fleet Street by the rumour that the 
extending to no fewer than 33 folios of; Proprietors of The Daily News have 














Tommy. ‘*PAIN IN MY ABDOMEN.” 
you “AVE A STOMICK, 


It’s ONLY ORFICERS WHAT 


threatened to change the title of their 
journal to The Mourning Leader if ‘Sir 
Epwarp Grey does not resign offi¢e 
in a month’s time. 





To be Concluded in our Next. 

“Tne Very Newest Goitr Srory.—A 
pleasant story comes from a Cornish golf-course. 
A visitor entered for a bogey competition with 
another visitor to mark for him, but when his 
card was duly sent in neither secretary nor 
committee could make head or tail cf it. They 
therefore cross-examined the player as to what 
it meant.”"—Glusgow Evening Citizen. 
The idea here seems to be that, as it 
takes a Scotchman a long time to see 
a joke, it is just as well that the point 
of it should be postponed for twenty- 
four hours, during which interlude he 
can be getting ready to laugh. 





‘* Bradford bad wandered in the wilderness 
since September 16th without recording a soli- 
tary win away from Park Avenue, and that 
being the case very few held the belief that 
they would be able to break the ice at Notting- 
ham.” —Brudford Duily Argus. 


Of course they wouldn’t have had 
much practice at these winter sports 
in the wilderness. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Stud Groom. “'Or STUFF THAT 'ORSE IS WHEN ’E’S FRESH.” 
Stud Groom. **No, Str, CERTAINLY NOT. 
TUE BRAINS OUGHT TO BE ON THE GROUND.” 
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I ruts UP ONE OF TIVE LADS AND INSTRUCTS IM, 
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Speetutor. “EVER RIDE HIM YOURSELF?” 
IN A CASE 0’ THAT KIND, SI, 








THE RESCUE; 
or, GALLANT Benaviour aT Oxrorp. 
(1 melodramatic piece designed for recitation.) 
[During a fire which recently broke out in the Pathological Depart- 
ment of the Oxford Musew, considerable apprehension, we are told, 
was felt with regard to a number of bottles containing bacteria of several 
discases ; happily, however, these were safely removed. ] 
Fire! and the people's faces- 
Blanch with a sudden dread, 
And the firemen leap to their places, 
And the merciful car is sped ; 
And the thundering rush of the horses’ fect 
Clears a space in the crowded street. 
Whose house is that in the hot embraces 
Of amorous arms and red ? 


Are they caught? Shall we have to free ’em 
From the death that burns and clings ? 
“It’s only the old Museum,” 
A ery from the background rings. 
Thank Heaven! and now the firemen close 
And drench the flames with their sibilant hose ; 
They have simply to save a mausoleum 
Of dead and mouldering things. 


But stay! from an upper storey 
Scared little eyes look out, 
Young heads in the mad smoke’s fury, 
Ah, Saints! there can be no doubt. 
Is there none to help them, none to aid, 





Ye gallant lads of the Fire Brigade ? 


Yes! one with a dream of “ death or glory ” 
Goes up by the water-spout. 


Ile has thought of his tiny midgets 
At home, and their romping games, 
Whom he sometimes calls, “ you fidgets,” 
| And other endearing names ; 
He has thought on them, and for them he 
strives 
To save those poor young innocent lives ; 
He has scaled the pipe with his heels and digits, 
He has caught them out of the flames. 


Was ever a deed done bolder, 
Or battle on stiffer terms ? 
Oh, say not the heart beats colder 
In Englishmen’s epiderms ! 
And the women sobbed and the eyes were wet 
Of hard, rude men as the hero set 
Safe at our feet from his manly shoulder 


That bottle of cholera germs. Evor. 





Nurseryman’s Candour. 


**EvLaLiA Javontca and Cyperus NATALENsis—Once bought you 
never want them again, 6 plants, 6d.” 





‘The children of the Fellows of the Royal Botanic Society have 
just had a fancy dress ball, in which some costumes were seen.” 
Daily Graphic. 
Just as well that they were visible. 
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A SILLY GAME. 


_— 


Carson. “ULSTER WILL 


“WHAT! AGAINST FREE 
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A DREAM. 


Anp at night we’d find a town, 
Flat-roofed, by a star-strewn sca, 
Where the pirate crew came down 
To a long-forgotten quay, 
And we'd meet them in the gloaming, 
Tarry pigtails, back from roaming, 


r 


of her and me! 


She was small and rather pale, 
| Grey-eyed, grey as smoke that 
| weaves, 
And we’d watch them stowing sail, 
Forty most attractive thieves ; 
Propped against the porphyry column, 
; She was seven, sweet and solemn, 


when they flit beneath the eaves. 


On the moonlit sands and bare, 
Clamorous, jewelled in the dusk, 
There would be an Eastern Fair, 
We could smellthe mulesand musk, 
We could see the cressets flaring, 
And we’d run to buy a fairing 
Where a black man blew a fanfare on 2 
carven ivory tusk ; 
And we’d stop before the stall 
Of a grave green-turbaned khan, 
Gem or flower—he kept them all 
Persian cat or yataghan, 
And I'd pay a golden. guinea 
And she’d fill her holland pinny 
With white kittens and red roses and 
blue stones from Turkestan ! 
é ‘ a 
kaatee sueate — flowers anew, 
London shops with gems are set; 
When you ’ve none to give them to, 
What is pearl or violet ? 
Vain things both and emptinesses, 
So they wait a dream-Princess’s 





grey eyes and hair of jet! 








SERVICE INTELLIGENCE. 
(Answers to Correspondents.) 

Tired Out (ALDERsHOT).—This is 
undoubtedly the Leave season, but Leave 
is a privilege, not a right. ‘ Travelling 
in Switzerland to learn the language ” 
is & feeble excuse. Why not try “A 
Big Game shoot with the Secretary of 
State for War,” or “ A Yachting Cruise 
off Ulster with the First Lord of the 
Admiralty ” ? 

“PaprRE” (DockyarpD).— We agree 
with you. Itseems a perfect scandal that 
sailors should he forced to go to church 
when they are obviously suffering from 
whooping cough, St. Vitus’s dance, 
and hay fever. Perhaps if you would 
; let us know the length of your sermons 
| We might suggest a remedy. 


“Squire” (HAampsHIRE).— Yes, rabbits 





PUNCH, 


With a pot of pirate ginger for the likes | 


And she’d hair blue-black as swallows | 


Coming, if she’s sweet and solemn with | 
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LUNCHEON AT THE NUTTERIES. 
Fuir Hostess. “ AX NOW YOU MUST LET ME 
The Guest, **Ou, THANKS! THAT'S JOLLY ; 


i 
”? 


| FLAVOUR ? 


BUY YOU A CIGAR.” 
AND—ER—WILL THIS TOO HAVE A NUTTY 








|are to be issued shortly as Army rations,! | ‘* Much material has been accumulated for 
| and we see no reason why the ontienss. = new ship, which will be slightly larger than 
ties should not issue pheasants as| *i"s “eorge the Fifth."—Daily Tc elegraph 

| P | God bless him, all the saz 

well. Your suggestion that the War) “0 268s es Se Ve Same, 

Office might rent your shooting and Pe 

allow Regimental Officers (below the} iia 
rank of Major) to procure their OWN) great German artist, Stuck.” —Newcustle Daily 
company rations seems an excellent) Jowrnu/. ; 
idea from every point of view. 


‘The Bavarian stamp is said to be one of the 
designed in Europe. It is the work of the 


Thus differing from ours, which is the 
—We know work of the great English artist Un- 


“ Senex” (WEyMovTH). | 
stuck. 


jof no regulation which would prevent | 
| you, as an officer, from applying for an 
Old Age Pension. Perhaps this conces- | 
sion was in the minds of the authorities | 
when they promised something would | 
be done “ shortly ” for the Roy: al Garri- | 
son Artillery subaltern. 





“*The Lady Howard de Walden of the future 
has an ample scope. Seaford House teems 
| with possibilities, and to those of Audley End 
‘there is no end ” [? jeu d'esprit]. ‘* ‘It is too 
much for a King, but might fit a Lord 
Treasurer,’ was James the First's estimate ; but 
, Miss Van Raalte is not aboshed.”—Glasgow 
| Evening Citizen. 
| We are very glad to hear this. If 
| there ’s one thing we dislike more than 
| another, it is being “ aboshed.” 


“FisHING To Let” (THAMEs).—See | 
answer to ‘“ Squire,” substituting 
“trout” for “pheasants,” and “fishing” 
for ‘‘ shooting.” 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“(Epreus Rex.” 
Wuen a Professor of Spectacular 
| Drama exploits an English version of a 
Greek tragedy (under a Latin title) for 
the benefit of the modern side, I must 
suppose that some service is done to 
' the cause of popular education. But 
| Iam pedant enough to doubt whether 
| such service is not greatly overrated. 
| Even at Cambridge, where Gdipus was 
given in Greek and put on by scholars, 
/it was impossible to reproduce the 
| atmosphere and conditions of the 
Theatre of Dionysus. Any fifth-form 
boy can tell you that Attic drama was 
an act of religious worship; that the 
horrors of a legend like this, that deals 
with parricide and incest, had been 
so‘tened for the ancients by familiarity, 
as happens with us in the case of many 
of our Biblical episodes; that a Greek 
_ audience was deeply concerned with 
| the workings of Destiny, which meant 
/so much to them and means so little 
/to us; and that, in respect to the 
| literary handling of the theme, they 
| were vastly more intrigued than we of 
| to-day by the “ironic” method. 

Now, nobody imagines that Professor 
_Rerxarpt selected Cdipus for the 
| sake of the opportunities it affords for a 
display either of the workings of Destiny 
or the ironic method of presenting them. 





| These features he might have found in 
' a dozen other Greek tragedies far less 
| harrowing and offensive to the modern 


| mind. Nor can it have been the life- 
| story of G2dipus that was the attrac- 
| tion, for his adventures are all over 
| before the play begins, and most of his 
| time on the stage is taken-up with 
| retrospective enquiry touching the 

possibility of his being his own step- 
| father. No, I must believe that, with 
/a single eye to his own peculiar art, 
| the Professor selected (dipus for the 
' sake of its final horrors. 

And, to do him bare justice, he 
| rubbed theni in. Noone who saw it is 
| likely to forget the repulsive hideous- 

ness of the scene where the King 

rushes out with bloody eye-sockets, 
| flings himself against a pillar of the 
| palace and howls at the top of his 
voice. We were spared nothing. No 
suggestion was permitted of that 
artistic reticencs which is of the very 
essence of Attic tragedy. If we except 
the face and figure of Jocasta (and she 
was far too young for a grandmother) 
there was scarce a note of pure beauty 
to serve for relief. Much might have 
been made of the men-at-arms and the 
handmaidens, but they were not a 
great attraction. As for those among 
_ the audience who were having their 

first experience of Athenian drama, I 








shudder to think what mental impres- | 
sion they took away of the dignity 
and stately grace of the noblest of the 
arts of Greece. At the opening of the 
last scene one lady in front of me 
turned her eyes away from the stage 
and refused to look at it again. 


Mr. Martin Harvey (as Gdipus). ** Wow’s 
that, Reinhardt?” 

The fact is that Professor REINHARDT 
has experimented brilliantly with an 
Arabian Night and a medieval legend, 
where the artist, let loose on virgin soil, 
could be a law to himself; but here 





there are sacred traditions, and, though 
he may ignore them, they remain a 
standard to judge him by. 

In certain details he might well have | 
kept more closely to precedent without | 
damaging his scheme. Some of the! 


DANS LE MOUVEMENT. 
Terrible predicament of stall-holder who 





arrives late for the performance of @dips. 


dresses were none too Greek; those, 
for instance, of the torch-bearers and 
female attendants suggested an Oriental 
Hareem rather than a Theban Court. 
And if there is one gesture more than 
another about which we may be certain 
that the Greeks would have insisted on 
it, it is the gesture, traditionally sym- 
bolic of grief, by which Jocasta should 
have drawn the folds of her himation 
over the back of her head and across 
her face. But Miss McCartuy wore 
no himation, and in any case she 
would have been fearful of dcranging 
her barbaric headgear. 

And what was she doing with that 
big vase held at arms’ length over her 
nice head—an attitude for which I 
know no Greek authority? And a 
steaming vase, too! Did the manage- 
ment suppose that they served thei: 
likations hot and hot? Besides, the 
whole-proceeding was totally meaning- 
less, since there was no visible altar or 
tomb to account for it. 

I cannot speak as highly as I should 
like of the chorus of doddering elders, 
though they were well led. Their 
jerky entrance to slow music was 
ludicrous, and the length of their 
hoary beards hardly excused their lack 
of intelligent emotion during a series of 
most unusual announcements. I think, 
too, that they should have been told 
to chant their words. The convention 
which allows a company of people to 
express their views in identically the 
same language at the same moment, 
as though by collusion, is permissible 
in song, but becomes absurd in spoken 
speech. And it was unfortunate that 
the greater part of the stalls could see 
almost nothing of either the chorus or 
the populace of the pestilence-stricken 
city except their heads and lifted arms. 
However, it is not for me to complain, 
for at the Dress Rehearsal I sat in the 
front row, and so was right in the 
thick of things and had every chance 
I wanted of catching the plague. 

A curious feature of the production— 
you find it also in. The Miracle—was 
its striking mixture of realism and con- 
vention. On the one hand we were 
invited to imagine the rich colour and 
splendour of a Royal Palace by the aid 
of an unadorned and purely conventional 
facade, painted black, with rectangular 
columns and a single copper entrance. 
On the other hand our imaginations 
were not trusted to develop a multitude 
out of a few scattered figtres. The 
crowd had to be all there before our 
eyes; just as in our ears we had to 
suffer those devastating screams in all 
their horrific realism. No symbols here, 
if ycu please. 

But, when once we had recognised 
that no attempt was being made at 
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archeological accuracy, there was little | 
offence in any realism so long as it 
was not too ugly. I confess I heartily 
enjoyed the activities of some of the 
supers. Their free and natural move- 
ments as they raced up and down the 
steps in the panic that followed the| 
Queen’s death were the most engaging 
feature of the evening’s novelty. 

After seeing all three of Professor 
REINHARDT’S productions in London, 
it is clear to me that his art is not so 
well suited to spoken drama as to 
dumb-show. To those who wish to 
give their minds to the text, his search- 
lights, especially when, as at Covent 
Garden, they are operated in full view 
of the audience, are almost as distract- | 
ing as the elaborate decoration of, say, 
His Majesty’s, from which he has come | 
to wean us. Nor could I find that his 
illuminations were always in harmony 
with the action. Thus the two garish 
beams that played steadily on Cidipus 
in all the glory of his unsoiled king- | 
ship still followed and blazed upon 
him, with only a change in the angle 
of their incidence, as he groped his 
way out to the darkness, bodily and 
spiritual, of lonely exile. 

Admirable artist as he is, Professor 





| REINHARDT is suffering just now from 
a good deal of indiscriminate flattery, 
and for much that I have here said | 
I shall be called Philistine by his| 
| devotees. Yet if Marrarw Arnon, 
| that robust Philhellene, could have 

assisted at this performance and made 
| an “essay in criticism” upon it, he| 

too, I doubt not (horrible irony !) would | 
| have received the same opprobrious 
epithet in that quarter. So we other 
| Philistines would have been in good 
| company. 

Mr. Martin Harvey as (Hdipus 
did some biave work. Physically, he! 
misses the imposing air desirable in a 
first-class monarch, and a pair of stout 
cothurni were called in to redress his | 


deficiency of stature. He indicated 
well the slow dawn and reluctant | 
progress of self-suspicion. He was 


justified, too, in those sudden flashes 
of temper that recalled his inexcusable 
conduct at the cross-roads, which 
(under Providence) was the cause of 
all the trouble. Perhaps he showed 
too indecent a joy at the news of the | 
death of Polybus, his supposed father. | 
True, it seemed to rid him of one of the | 
oracle’s haunting threats; but, after | 
all, in this good old Corinthian he had 
lost a very amiable parent. 

Miss Linuan McCarruy as Jocasta | 
was a splendid figure, and she played 
with a very sincere intensity. A friend | 
protested to me that her manner was 
too “temperamental.” But in a modern | 





pioduction where so little pretence was 
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made of reviving the Greek manner, I 
cannot blame her for behaving (I don’t 
say she did) as if this were a tragedy 
from the pen of Mr. GRANVILLE Barker. 
The enunciation of all the actors was 
sound, with the notable exception of 
Mr. Louris Catvert. His Creon from 
time to time was frankly Metropolitan. 
And I have to complain of the pro- 
nunciation of the name Tiresias. The 
e in the middle of that word is by nature 
one of the shortest I have ever met; 
yet, on the appearance of the veteran 
seer at the back of the stalls, the leader 
of the chorus, as he hailed him, made 
it long, and kept it long with a remorse- 
less insistence—‘ Tireeeesias ’’! 
Perhaps the single performance that 
came most near to the Greek quality 
of restraint was that of Mr. Dyan, as 
the Messenger from the Palace. 


being hors concours) were due to the 


But | 
the chief honours (SopHocres himself! 


translator, Professor GitBERT Murray, 
whom nobody thought of inviting to 
take a call. 

On the whole I must felicitate every- 
body on a sporting spectacle, sufficiently 
well-adapted to the kind of general 
audience that was likely to assemble in 
Covent Garden, never the peculiar home 
of scholarship. But it would be easy 
to attach too much importance to the 
event, as in the pardonable exaltation 
betrayed by Mr. Harvey in his First 
Night Speech. Which reminds me to 
ask, by way of a final grumble, why 
Professor RrINHARDT, that master of 
artistic illusion, did not forbid the 
deadly disillusionment of these re- 
appearances in response to popular 
applause and clamour. I shall have 
a more profound belief in the New- 
Dramatic-Art-For-Art’s-Sake when I 
real in my programme: “ No calls, 
and no flowers, Ly request.” O.5. 























| towards pictures and books and pottery 
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THE ROGUES. 

Artists in fraud are always with us, | 
but it is unusual to meet with three 
good examples in one week. Yet I 
have just done so. I had drifted into 
a billiard saloon in the West Central 
district, where there are many tables, 
including French ones without pockets, 
and I noticed two men playing. Their 
game was indifferent, but. they them- 
selves were so difficult to place that I 
was interested. Not bookmakers on 
the one side, or dealers of any kind on 
the other, but a type, distinctly Hebraic, 
between. They were carefully dressed, 
but very common, and they had both 
time and money, for here they were) 
idling as early as half-past four. 

They left before I did, and passing 
out soon afterwards into a busy street 
I found myself looking into one of 
those shops from which the windows 
and door have been removed in order 
that sales by auction may be the more 
easily carried on in them. The auc- 
tioneer was shouting in the rostrum, 
and behold he was one of the billiard 
players! Pictures, busts, watches, 
jewellery and ornaments were the stock, 
and a gaudy pair of vases was being | 
put up. ‘There was hesitation in| 
bidding, and at last a voice offered 
five shillings. After a few languid 
bids the vases were knocked down to 
this speculator, whom I could not see, 
for a pound. 

“Some people think these sales are | 
not genuine,” the auctioneer said, “ but | 
I give you my word they are. Some) 
say that these bids are made by our | 
own friends, just to encourage the) 
others; but it is untrue. 





burden, “ After all I had done, too,” 
rolled out once more, that phrase 
which summarises so much of man’s 
dealings with man and perhaps more of 
woman's dealings with woman. 

He soon checked himself, however, 
remembering my ancient tastes, and 
cheeks in the mirror—there was always | clutched my arm. ‘“ What a world!” 
a mirror—and talked. His pet illusion} he chuckled, “what a world! I'll 
was that he was Byronic. He had a | show you something—something to 
scorn for revealed religion that he | interest you. It’s not far,’ and he 
thought Byronic, although it was really 'pulled me along to the window of an 
of the brand of Foorr and Taxit; he | old picture shop. ‘ Hush,” he said, “be 
had a contempt for the moral code| careful: walls have ears ; but just look 
which he thought Byronic, although it/at that painting there, that portrait. 
was merely the most ordinary self-| What do you make of that?” 
indulgence. But Byron having been| It was a woman’s face, obviously 
loose in such matters, he was looser | eighteenth century, of the period, say, 
with a greater courage. He had a, of Ramsay and Reynowps. 
mischievous, sardonic view of the} mered at us through layers of grime 
world which he thought was Byronic, | and blister. ‘ When do you think that 
but which was quite genuine and be-| was painted?” he asked. __ 
longed to his nature. Nothing gave! Oh, I don’t know,” I said. 
him so much pleasure as to watch the | perhaps.” 
swindlers of his secondary profession} He doubled himself up with wicked 
at work. We used to discuss poetry} joy. “ What a world!” he exclaimed. 
and painting, but above all the riddle} “ Three weeks ago! What a world!” 
of life, and on his part always de-} ‘ Nonsense!” I replied. 
structively. It was a very school for} “Truth,” he said. “I know the 
cynicism, this little shop, where no- | painter.” 
thing, so far as I knew, was ever sold} He again pulled my sleeve and we 
and I was the only habitué. He hadj retired to a passage. He looked fear- 
an adopted niece, aged about seven—a | fully round and drew from his pocket 
pert, pretty little creature whom hea creased page of a magazine. 
spoiled utterly; he had a complaining | an art magazine of recent date, and the 
wife who had no patience with his; plate represented another eighteenth- 
treatment of his niece, his Byronic; century lady. Underneath was printed 
airs, his verbose sloth or his prevailing |‘ Newly discovered Romney.” 
gaiety, and affected none. He alsohad; He leaned against the wall and 
a retinue of complacent servant-girls| squirmed. ‘ Same man,” he gurgled 
whom his tropes and flashy theories} at last. “Same man, I watched him 


every great artist in Italy used to be, 
but actually he was an amusing loafer. 
He sat at his little vice, with a file in 
his hand, and did nothing but talk. 
He passed his fingers through his bushy 
iron-grey locks, glanced at the re- 
flection of his bright eyes and ruddy 





“1780 








She glim- | 


It was | 


‘he was a goldsmith and jeweller, as 





bidder, “ you have never seen me before, | 
have you?” 





| delighted. paint it. What a world! Law, I 
You, Sir,”} Such was my Byronic friend in 1887 | don’t want to die yet!” 
he added, turning to the successful | to about 1890; and I must confess not 
often to have thought of him since; 
‘and then last week, on this flying visit THE WORLD'S GREATEST MEN. 
to my old town, I saw him again. He| THe comments of various distin- 


We all looked towards the gentleman | 
in question and a displacement of heads, was bending over a portfolio, but I 
permitted me to sze him clearly. It} knew his back at once. His hair had 
was the other player in the game of become white and a little thinner; but 
billiards. everything else was the same: the 

“You 've never seen me before, have | ruddy cheek, the sparkling eye, always 


you, Sir?” the auctioneer inquired | lighting up at the originality of some 
again. world-old denial or affirmation, the 


“ Never,” said the man. 

That was on a Thursday. The next 
day I met by chance an old acquaint- 
ance, in whose curiosity shop in the 
seaside town that I was now visiting 
again I had, twenty and more years 
ago, spent far too much time, drawn 
thither partly by a natural leaning 


Byronic open collar, the Byronie neck- 
tie. He did not recognise me at first ; 
but instantly afterwards we resumed 
the intercourse of twenty years before; 
although now it was I who was the 
older, not he. With him time had 
stood still. The only change in his 
talk was a tinge of embitterment, not 
that he had failed financially, but that 
his friends had left him. The com- 
plaining wife was dead, nor did his 
references to her dim his brilliant orbs; 
but his adopted niece—it was her 
hostility and her husband's to himself 
that he found such a pill. The old 


and all the other odds and ends which 
come from every corner of the earth 
and all ages to make up the stock-in- 
trade of such places, but more by the 
personality of the dealer. Nominally 








guished publicists on Mr. Carneciz’'s 
list of the Twenty Greatest Men have 
appeared in The Review of Reviews. 
We are glad to be able to supplement 
these by a batch of letters from some of 
the Twenty Greatest Editors. 

Mr. Harry Avsttxsoy, who has an 
undoubted right to be regarded as the 
greatest living authority in the world 
of gastronomic journalism, was the 
first to whom the list was submitted, 
and his comments are thus racily 
expressed :— 

“ Not being myself a Scoto-American 
ironmaster, and haying some interest 
in the palpitating actualities of life 
and letters, I am not satisfied with a 
selection which omits BRILLaT SAvarin, 
Soyer, Captain Hank Harris, the 
famous Old Brandy Blender, Sir 
Kennepy Martow, the importer of the 
Bologna y Bologna cigar, and CHARLES 
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Wey, the renowned chocolate liquor-! wood-pulp; (19) Junivs Cesar; (20) 
ice manufacturer. I confess to some} Harry Avstinson, the destroyer of 
surprise also that WaGner, who is, 1) juvenile journalism.” 

am proud to say, a contributor to Zhe; The Editor of The Morning Leader 
Great Senile Review, does not figure|and Star simply contents himself with 
in the Carnecie Twenty, for WaGNEr| sending the following list: (1) Captain 
was undoubtedly a man of Big Brain|Coz; (2) Mr. Capsury; (3) Lord 
Stuff, and Mr. Carnecir, I have been} Lonspate; (4) Mr. ArtHuR Pon sonzy, 
led to suppose, enjoys his music on! M.P.; (5) Lord Courtney or Pen witH; 
the pianola. But there is no accounting | (6) Old Jon; (7) Aristipes; (8) Mr. 
for tastes in greatness any more than | MassincHamM; (9) The Katser; (10) 
in cigars or old brandy. My list; M. Carmnavx; (11) Lord Pontypripp; 
runs as follows: (1) Casanova ; 


! (12) Rey. C. Smnvester Horne; (13) 
(2) Sir Kennepy Martow; (3) Benve-| Mr. Wixston CHURCHILL ; 








(14) Dr. 
nuto CeLuini; (4) Finson Youna, in-| Sun Yat-Sen; (15) Baron pr 9 Boag 
ventor of sandpaper; (5) Hank Harrts,' (16) Mr. Harotp Beerie; (17) Sir 
inventor of the Big Stick Brandy;) Vicror Horstey; (18) Dr. CLirrorp; 
(6) Waayer, inventor of Adult Opera; (19) Mr. Ltoyp Grorce: (20) Mr. Ure. 
(7) Sir Atrrep Monn; (8) Marshal) The Editor of The Nation writes: 
TuREEN ; (9) Hannrat, inventor of the “In my opinion the cataloguing of the 
Caudine Fork ; (10) Arnotp Bennett, World’s Greatest Men is invidious. Far 


MARGINAL NOTES ON HISTORY. 


Oxcr MORE KING ALFRED TELLS HIS FAVOURITE STORY OF THE BURNT CAKES, 


moment: (1) Sir Eowarp Grey; (2) 


Sir Epwarp Carson ; (3) Lord Cromer ; 
(4) Lord Roserts; (5) Sir Ropert 
Baven-Powe.t; (6) M. Briann; (7) 
Mr. BuatcHrorD; (8) Lord RoruscHinp; 
(9) Mr. C. R. L. Fiuercuer; (10) Mr. 
Rupyarp Kiprixe; (11) Lord Cravp 
Hamitton; (12) Lord Lanspowne ; 
(13) The Dean of Sr. Paun’s; (14) Mr. 
Cuar.es Brooxrietp ; (15) The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR; (16) Lord Hatssury; 
(17) Sir Epwarp Fry; (18) M. Pau 
Campon; (19) M. Jutes Campon; (20) 
M. Dewcasss.” 








“Tn future, all sausages made by this butcher 
will be the result of an electrically - driven 
machine," —E/ect ries, 


The day of the horse is over. 





“It is difficult to believe that Sir James 
Crichton Browne, the seventy-two year old bride- 


inventor of rotary romance; (11) Jonn| 
MASEFIELD, inventor of the detonating 
hot-blast rhyming jenny; (12) Sorer; 
(13) Brinuat Savariy ; (14) Fortnum ; 
(15) Mason; (16) Hennessy; (17) 
CuHas. WELBy, conversationalist and 
confectioner; (18) Lord Movnrt- 
CarMEL, the inventor of pineapple 








more valuable and helpful would be a 
list of the World’s Worst Enemies— 
the leading hostes humani generis. I do 
not wish to imply that the subjoined 
list is exhaustive, but I do think that h 
it may serve a useful purpose in hold- , °°! 
ing up to well-merited infamy some of! Did he get nuts or a cigar? He can’t 
the most conspicuous miscreants of the have missed. 


groom, is half his age.” — Western Daily 
Merevry. 


Knowing that he isn’t, we shan’t try. 





“Lap CHARGED WitH SuooritnG AT BLACK- 
—Standard. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I am going to give myself a rare pleasure. I am going 
to praise whole-heartedly a novel by an author whose work 
was previously quite unknown to me. I see from the 
advertisements, and indeed now remember to have heard, 
that Mr. Compron Mackenzie has already written a story 
that was very well received; but, as this had escaped me 
personally, I approached Carnival (Martin SEcKER) with 
a mind wholly free from bias. After reading a couple of 
pages I settled myself in my chair for a happy evening, 
and thenceforward the fascination of the book held me like 
a kind of enchantment. I despair, though, of being able 
to convey any idea of it in a few lines of criticism. To say 
that Carnival is the story of a modern dancing-girl is 
nothing; there have been twenty such. But this book, 
I give you my word, is different. Jenny Pearl herself, the 
central figure, is so alive in all her tricks and mannerisms ; 


and two at least distinctly repellent; and she then pro- 
ceeds to describe their efforts in the direction of romance. 
These are hampered by the facts that both bachelors 
are poor, and that the two spinsters, who are cousins, 
have been left a small fortune by an aunt upon the 
‘condition that if either marries she must lose her share. 
|In Sarah, the vivacious and sympathetic heroine, the 
authoress has, I think, drawn a really live and haunting 
character: for the rest, I must find this further fault with 
Maid’s Money, that, though the scene is laid near the 
Lizard, and though a considerable part of the book is 
‘concerned with the dyspeptic troubles of Amy, the other 
‘legatee, and the greediness of Dr. Bosanquet, her admirer, 
there is no mention anywhere of Cornish cream. 


Miss Eten Apa Satu has a kind heart and a fluent pen, 
some skill in handling a theme and a sense of romance. 
Nevertheless I found The Last Stronghold (Lona) little to 





my liking. Of Lucy Kaye and all the other good people 





her slang, her independ- 
ence, and the strivings 
of her small spirit are 
all so real; and the 
incidents of her short 
life follow so naturally 
and inevitably that 
only in retrospect does 
one appreciate the 
tragedy of it. This 
partly is why the book 
impressed me with 
such an effect of truth. 
Actually Mr. Mac- 
KENZIE has written one 
of the grimmest trage- 
dies that I remember 
to have met with; but 
because he has never 
once forced the note, 
being content rather 
_to let events and 
characters speak for | 
themselves, it might 
pass on a casual read- | 








Coster (to his wife, who has fallen off the barrow). ‘‘ WHEN I STARTS AIRYOPLANIN’ | 
I SHALL ’AVE TO LEAVE You AT ’OME, I CAN SEE THAT.” 


who ran the gratuitous 
asylum for impover- 
ished workers at Lo- 
ventor, Miss SMITH 
writes with a single eye 
to their good qualities 
and from a loyal point 
of view, which would 
have been staunch and 
admirable in a friend 
of real life, but lacks 
the criticism necessary 
to an author of fiction. 
We novel- readers are | 
not above backbiting; | 
we are out to learn the | 


merits, of the char- 
acters we study. We 
like here and there a 
touch of oblique mo- | 
tive, an act or two of | 
unpremeditated selfish- } 
ness, at least some 
show of temper. It is 
hopeless to expect a. 








ing fora record of trivial | 
happiness. As for the style, I will only add that it gave me 
the same blissful feeling of security that one has in listening 
toa great musician—the knowledge that every tone will be 
exquisitely right. This may seem extravagant praise, and 
may turn out to be an entirely personal impression. We 
shall see. In the meantime, having recorded my delight in 
it, | shall put Carnival upon the small and by no means 
crowded shelf holding those works of fiction that I reserve 
‘for keeps.” 


Mrs. Henry DupeEney achieves a result which I am 
forced to admire, but against her methods I find myself 
in constant revolt. It is true that in Maid’s Money 
| (HernEMANN) her sentences are a little less abrupt and 
| Jingle-like than in A Large Room, but they still produce 
| a curious effect of looseness and haphazard arrangement. 
| She would reply, I suppose, that this is the way in which 
_ her characters are looking at life, and that it is their story, 
| not hers. To pass on from manner to matter, the subject 
| of Maid’s Money is one of such apparent barrenness that it 
might well have given pause to the author of The Old 
Wives’ Tale; for Mrs. DuDENEY begins by introducing us 
| to four people—two men and two women—all past forty, 

with no previous love-affairs, none of them good-looking, 


novelist’s idea of crime to have anything in common with 
the lawyer’s, but even a moral fraud, if the story is going to 
hinge on it and a term of imprisonment result from the con- 
fession of it, ought not to be entirely honourable, altruistic, 
even heroic. Yet, when Miss Kaye impersonated her brother 
at his examination, her intentions were of the best, her 
justificaticn almost complete, and the effects very nearly 
innocuous. Again, if only one of the people on whom she 
lavished her subsequent legacy had shown a grasping nature, 
the splendid conduct of the others would have carried more 
conviction. I like contrast ; but there may be a section 
of the public with a taste for unrelieved magnanimity and 
undiluted worth, which will find the unfailing gentleness 
of the dialogue an adequate substitute for the humour that 
is wanting. Let me encourage that section to buy the 
book, for Miss SmirH means very well by the world, and 
her optimism, if it could be made a little less*promiscuous, 
should be encouraged. 





From a circular— 
‘*Please send at the same time particulars of the First Sale of —— 
Corsets now on.” 


Perhaps it’s better to wait till they ’re off before proposing 





to buy them. 











defects, as well as the | ° 
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THE SORCERESS. 


We have received from Messrs. 
Breitel and Herzkopf a copy of 
Professor Quantock’s remarkable exe- 
getical monograph on his new orches- 
tral work, “Circe’s Swine.” After an 
interesting preliminary chapter on the 
pig in history, on pig-sticking as a fine 
art practised by the Moghal Emperors, 
on learned pigs, and on the range and 
timbre of their voices, the Professor 
expounds the psycho - philosophical 
motives which led him to choose this 
particular episode in the Odyssey for 
orchestral treatment. 

No one, as he points out, has ever yet 
endeavoured fully to depict the emotions 
of Odysseus’ companions when they 
were transformed by the sorceress. To 
do so in words would be obviously 
illogical, because they were deprived of 
human speech. Now the resemblance 
of the sound of the double bass to the 
grunting of a pig has been noted by 
Beruioz, and Professor Quantock has 
accordingly laid out his score for forty 
double-basses—he is incapable, owing 
to the development of his orchestral 
sense, of writing in fewer than forty 
parts—a solo violin (Circe) and a solo 
saxophone (Odysseus). The symphonic 
poem is in four movements: an Allegro 
feroce ; a Largo, Riposo del porcile ; a 
Presto entitled Strillo del Diavolo; 
and a Marcia Trionfale—Salvezza di 
Lardo, dedicated to Sir THomas Lipton, 
and referring to the re-humanization of 
the captives. 

The score of Professor Quantock’s 
great work is the most monumental 
that has ever been published. It is 
six feet high, four feet broad, and two 
feet thick ; it is appropriately bound in 
pig-skin, and it involves the use of a 
special desk patented and constructed 
by Professor Quantock himself. A 
point on which he lays peculiar stress 
is the employment of an illuminated 
bdton. That which he recommends is 
made of Tibetan bamboo lit by acetylene 
gas; but by an ingenious process the 
colour can be varied on the principle of 
railway signals; thus in easy passages 
a green light is diffused, while danger 
or difficulty is indicated by red. Purple 
signifies mobilmente, while striking 
effects are appropriately heralded by a 
change to pink. 

Another point on which Professor 
Quantock lays great stress in his 
masterly introductory monograph is 
the costume of the conductor. As he 
wisely observes it should be at once 
hygienic, non-inflammable and pictur- 
esque. Accordingly he strongly depre- 
cates the use of flannelette or celluloid 
collars. They are, he asserts, not 
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He (fed up with the country). ‘Poon Litter 
HOW, 1 suProsE!” 





BEGGARS! MvusT AMUSE THEMSELVES SOME- 





the exotic and Oriental mysticism 
which is the very life-blood of his work. 
He therefore recommends a blue-green 
himation of Esparto grass, with an 
indigo-coloured fustanella, Afghan put- 
tees with crocodile-skin spats, and 
sandals made of compressed vegetable 
marrow. ‘ Such a garb,” observes the 
Professor in an impressive passage, 
“will not only enable a chef d’orchestre 
to indulge freely in all the gesticulatory 
bravura necessary to the interpretation 
of the score, but it will harmonise with 
the esoteric ethos—in short, the quint- 
essential Brabepoxirnois, on Which I have 
invariably relied in my appeal to the 
culture-hunger of the million.” 

The whole passage, which is redolent 
of the joyous egotism of genius, is 
deserving of citation, but we must 
reluctantly content ourselves with this 





Nothing is 


so typical of the tender-heartedness of 
the Professor as his splendid resolve 
to redress a crying grievance of the 
animal creation—the exclusion of the 
porcine genus from the domain of 
romance. Homer had dim gropings 
after justice, but it has been reserved 
for our greatest composer to achieve 
this final triumph of humanitarianism, 
In short, whether we regard Professor 
Quantock’s superb disregard for the 
fetters of an effete classicism, his mag- 
nificent protests against British insu- 
larity—even to the length of his living 
on sherbet and Turkish Delight when 
composing his opera Some EHaperiences 
of a Turkish R.M.—or the glowing 
paganism of his sacred music, we are 
staggered alike by the dimensions of 
his intellect and the touching fidelity 
of those who regard him as our greatest 
Comic, we mean Cosmic, Force. 
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WANTED: CARS FOR “MEN ONLY.” 


[A contributor to The Daily Chronicle, commenting upon the reserva- 
tion of certain L.C.C. tramcars for ‘‘ladies only,” remarks that 
‘unquestionably the fiercest tramcar hustlers are women.”’] 

Lavies, your loyal servant! I will suffer 
None to allege that in the crowd’s alarm 
You need my generous body for a buffer, 
Or want the stay of my protective arm ; 
What though your instinets may be soft and loving, 
And feminine your nature to the bone, 
I know for sure that when it comes to shoving 
You fairly hold your own. 


If in the seething mob I’ve sought a carriage 
Reserved for smokers on the District Rail, 
Seldom have I had reason to disparage 
A prowess proven at the Great White Sale ; 
Competing with a sex that’s learnt to wrestle 
For faded chiffon or a half-soiled hat, 
I’ve frankly owned myself the weaker vessel 
At elbow-work like that. 


And when, considerably hurt and heated, 
With buckled ribs I penetrate the door, 
I find a score of ladies firmly seated, 
Leaving no site for me except the floor ; 
And there, like poor old Gidipus, my near eye 
Gouged with a hat-pin in the recent scrap, 
Riskily poised, a spectacle pour rire, I 
Lurch with the lurching strap. 


At last, aweary of the rough-and-tumble, 
Acknowledging my manly spirit broke, 
I stamp on my cigar and blindly stumble 
Into the neighbouring place where none may smoke. 
That chaste zenana, mostly meant for women, 
Holds nothing but an agéd man or two, 
And there I rest each sore and aching limb in 
A wilderness of pew. 


Such are the horrors we endure in Hades, 
And, doubtless, ’tis the same in upper air ; 
We are no sort of match for you, sweet ladies, 
In the ferocious art of “ getting there ” ; 
“ What every woman knows” is known to Barn:p, 
Yet even he has not-explained the fact 
That you prefer to rush our sanctuary 
And leave your own intact. 


So, while I praise the L.C.C.’s invention, 
I still foresee its failure at a glance ; 
No “Trams for Ladies ” can relieve the tension, 
Though well designed to give the men a chance ; 
Nor shall the unequal strife be else abated 
- Till companies ‘adopt the needful checks 
By having cars expressly consecrated 
To us—the feebler sex. 





THE INTERPRETATION. 
CrICKET In AUSTRALIA. 
Thirteenth Match of the Tour. 


Tue M.C.C. Team to-day, against twenty-seven of 
Kimbangeroo and District, had six wickets down for 59— 
Woolley, Hobbs, Rhodes, Hearne and Douglas all being 
caught in the slips. Foster and Barnes put on 91 before 
the former was bowled off his pads by Tarvin. The innings 
closed for 209. . The home:side scored 103 for twenty-two 





wickets before rain stopped play. Barnes had 17 wickets 





for 60. The heat was oppressive. Gunn, Hitch and Mead 
stood down.—All-Red Cricket Cable. 
FLEET STREET COMMENTS, BY OUR LONG-DISTANCE EXPERT. 

Cricketers are proverbially superstitious, and we may be 
sure that the sinister fact that this was the thirteenth 
match of the tour was seldom absent from the minds of 
those who watched from the steps of the pretty little 
Kimbangeroo pavilion the startling collapse of our early 
batsmen. There is in reality no ground for surprise that 
five out of the first six batsmen should all have been 
caught in the slips, for if Tarvin opened the attack—as is 
almost certain—we may be sure that he had at least nine- 
teen of his fielders behind the wicket on the off side—a 
number, if one comes to consider it, capable of forming 
almost a solid phalanx. It should also be borne in mind 
that Tarvin was bowling, without doubt, from the Oil 
Tank end, so that he was swerving sharply with the 
north-east wind (which prevails at this time of year in 
that neighbourhood). Woorntey was the first to go—off a 
bumping ball, we may be certain. That uppish stroke of 
his to third man has all too often eut short. a promising 
innings. And after that—well, it became almost a proces- 
sion. The brief cabled report does not, unfortunately, tell 
us how Samira got out, but it is pretty safe to surmise that 
he got his leg in front of a straight one from Tarvin. I 
wish him better luck next time! Om 

Then came a fine stand by Foster and Barygs, whick 
put an entirely new complexion on the game, as before they 
got together the first six wickets had fallen for 59, and by 
sterling cricket they amassed no fewer than 91 in the 
course of an hour and a half. (We may take that as a fair 
average rate of scoring, I think.) It is particularly inter- 
esting to note, in the light of what I have said above, that 
Foster was bowled at last—by Tarvin—off his pads. The 
bowler had probably changed by this time to the Rope 
Works’ end. The total of 209 may be considered quite 
satisfactory under the circumstances. I. happened to 
be speaking last week with a member of “ W. G.’s”’ first 
Australian Team, wlio assured. me that the wicket at 
Kimbangeroo was always soft on the top and surprisingly 
hard underneath. I repeat his words for what they are 
worth, merely adding the comment that they are not 
worth much, as I learned afterwards that he was speaking 
of another place of the same name, several thousand miles 
distant. Still the observation was interesting. 

Faced with the formidable total of 209 the home side 
began batting in the full glare of an oppressively hot after- 
noon. When Tarvin and his companion issued from the 
pavilion the heat was indeed quite enervating, but heavy rain 
cut short the day’s play when 22 wickets had fallen for 103 
runs. This astounding collapse had been brought about 
by Barnes. His figures—17 wickets for 60—speak for 
themselves. Butitis worthy of remark that this works out 
at something very like 34 runs per wicket. The popular 
little professional has seldom done anything finer. 

To sum up—the home side are now 106 rung behind 
with four wickets to fall. I think we have every reason 
to be satisfied with the position. Nevertheless, in trying 
to estimate what to-morrow will bring forth there are two 
outstanding factors to be reckoned with. There is first 
of all the weather. Should the home side have to bat upon 
a wet wicket, the visitors will in all probability have 
to field with a wet ball. That must not be forgotten. 
Finally, there is the question that springs at once to 
the mind, and as yet we have no means of answering it 
—Is Tarvin out? 

I have only to add that Gusn, Hitcu and Mean stood 
down. 
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Bick, THE Mrs. MALAPRor oF America?” 
BUT I HAD NO IDEA SHE’D BEEN MARRIED BEFORE.” 








PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 

[A brief diary of events that might have 
happened but for Mr. Winston CHURCHILL'S 
Great Renunciation. } 

January 27.—The Ulster Liberals are 
not dismayed by the determination of 
the Unionist “stalwarts” to prevent 
Mr. CuurcHILL’s meeting. The fact 
that the hall has been let to the Union- 
ists for February 7th will make no differ- 
ence, for the Liberals have now booked 


all comers till the night of the speech. 
Reuter. 
January 29.—The Unionists are de- 
termined not to be outdone by the 
Ulster Liberals, and arrangements have 
just been completed to hire the Ulster 
Hall for February 5th and to remain in 
it till the fateful date is over. Beds 
and bedding are now being moved into 
the hall, which is rapidly assuming the 
appearance of a first-class hotel. 
Our Own Correspondent. 


January 30.—The Ulster Liberals are 
not in the least put out by the Union- 
ists’ latest dodge. They have now 
booked the hall for February 4th. The 

days of waiting till Mr. CnuurcaiL1’s 
arrival will be spent in decorating the 





it for the 6th, and will hold it against | 


| . . | 
hall in the party colours, and cinema- | 
tograph entertainments will help to| 
pass the evenings.—Marconigram. 


January 31.—The Ulster Hall has! 
|just been hired to the Unionists for | 
| February 3rd. Piles of foodstuffs are | 
' being carried in. 

Later.—The Liberals have booked | 
‘the Ulster Hall for February 2nd. The | 
| Belfast Corporation state that there | 
| has never been such a demand for the | 
hall before.—Our Own Correspondent. 








Stor Press News. 
Rumour current in Belfast 
that Unionists are negotiating 
for ninety-nine years’ lease of 
Ulster Hall from February Ist. 
| Another report states that all | 
engagements have been can- | 
celled by the Corporation and 
subsequently confirmed, with the 
option of re-cancelling. | 











‘*The song by Miss Phyllis Bradley ‘ Robert 
my beloved,’ or in Italian ‘Robert le Diable.’” 
Dudley Herald. 


How very coarse the Italians are 








getting. 


THE THIRD BIRTHDAY. 


THREE candles had her cake, 
Which now are burnt away ; 
We wreathed it for her sake 
With currant-leaves and hay 
And the last graces 
Of Michaelmas Daisies 
Pluckt on a misty day. 


Curled (as she cut her cake) 
In mine her fingers lay ; 
Purple the petals brake, 
Bruised was the scented bay ; 
Like a yellow moth 
On the white, white cloth 
One currant-leaf flew away. 


Three candles lit her state ; 
Dimmed is their golden reign— 
Leaves on an empty plate, 
Petals and tallow-stain ; 
Nor will she 
Nor the candles three 
Ever be three again. 





“The attendance was larger than last year, 
257 against 220. ... A special spring floor 
was laid affording a space of some sixty square 
feet for dancing.” —Newbury Weekly News. 
Sardine (to his partner): ‘ Very hot 
to-night—what ? L[ucky we’re in the 
top layer.” 
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STORIES OF SUCCESSFUL LIVES. 
I1.—Tue Painter’s. 

Mr. Pau Samways was in a mood 
of deep depression. The artistic tem- 
perament is peculiarly subject to these 
moods, but in Paul’s case there was 
reason why he should take a gloomy 
view of things. His masterpiece, ‘‘ The 
Shot Tower from Battersea Bridge,” 
together with the companion picture 
“Battersea Bridge from the Shot 
Tower,” had been purchased by a 
dealer for seventeen and sixpence. His 
sepia monochrome, “ Night,” had 
brought him an I.0.U. for five shil- 
lings. These were his sole earnings 
for the last six weeks, and starvation 
stared him in the face. 

“Tf only I had a little capital!” he 
cried aloud in despair. ‘Enough to 
support me until my Academy picture 
is finished.” His Academy picture 
was a masterly study entitled, “ Roll 
on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll,”’ 
and he had been compelled to stop 
half-way across the Channel through 
sheer lack of ultramarine. 

The clock struck two, reminding 
him that he had not lunched. He 
rose wearily and went to the little 
cupboard which served as a larder. 
There was but little there to make 
a satisfying meal—half a loaf of bread, 
a corner of cheese, and a small tube of 
Chinese- white. Mechanically he set 
the things out... . 





He had finished and was clearing | remark as one of his best things, looked | she asked gently. 


away when there came a knock at the! 
door. His charwoman, whose duty it | 
was to clean his brushes every week, | 
came in with a card. 

‘A lady to see you, Sir,” she said. 

Paul read the card in astonishment. 

‘The Duchess of Winchester,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“ What on earth Show 
her in, please.” Hastily picking up a 
brush and the first tube which came to 
hand, he placed himself in a dramatic 
position before his easel and set to 
work. 

“How do you do, Mr. Samways?” 
said the Duchess. 

““G—good afternoon,” said Paul, 
embarrassed both by the presence of 
a duchess in his studio and by his 
sudden discovery that he was touching 
up a sunset with a tube of carbolic 
tooth paste. 

“Our mutual friend, Lord Ernest 
Topwood, recommended me to come to 
you.” 

Paul, who had never met Lord 
Ernest, but had once seen his name 
in a ha’penny paper beneath a photo- 
graph of Mr. ArNotpD Bennett, bowed 
silently. 

“As you probably guess, I want you 








to paint my daughter’s portrait.” 


Paul opened his mouth to say that 
he was only a landscape painter, and | 
then closed it again. After all, it was 
hardly fair to bother her Grace with 
technicalities. 

“TI hope you can undertake this 
commission,” she said pleadingly. 

“T shall be delighted,” said Paul. 
“T am rather busy just now, but I 
could begin at two o'clock on. Monday.” 

“Excellent,” said the Duchess. 
“Till Monday, then.” And Paul, still 
clutching the tooth paste, conducted 
her to her carriage. 

Punctually at 3.15 on Monday Lady 
Hermione appeared. Paul drew a 
deep breath of astonishment when he 
saw her, for she was lovely beyond 
compare. All his skill as a landscape 
painter would be Weeded if he were to 
do justice to her beauty. As quickly as 
possible he placed her in position and 
set to work. ... 

“May I let my face go for a 
moment ?” said Lady Hermione after 
three hours of it. 

“Yes, let us stop,” said Paul. He 
had outlined her in charcoal and 
burnt cork, and it would be too dark to 
do any more that evening. 

“Tell me where you first met Lord 
Ernest ?” she asked as she came down 
to the fire. 

“ At the Savoy in June,” said Paul} 
boldly. 

Lady Hermione laughed merrily. 
Paul, who had not regarded his last 








at her in surprise. | 
“But your portrait of him was in| 
the Academy in May!” she smiled. | 
Paul made up his mind quickly, | 
“Lady Hermione,” he said with! 
gravity, ‘do not speak to me of Lord} 
Ernest again. Nor,” he added hur- 
riedly, “to Lord Ernest of me. When | 
your picture is finished I will tell you | 
why. Now it is time you went.” He} 
woke the Duchess up, and made a' 
few commonplace remarks about the, 
weather. ‘“ Remember,” he whispered 
to Lady Hermione as he saw them to 
their car. She nodded and smiled. 
The sittings went on daily. Some- 
times Paul would paint rapidly with 
great sweeps of the brush; sometimes 
he would spend an hour trying to get 
on his palette the exact shade of 
green bice for the famous Winchester 
emeralds; sometimes in despair he 
would take a sponge and wipe the 
whole picture out, and then start 
madly again. And sometimes he 
would stop work altogether and tell 
Lady Hermione about his home-life. 
But always, when he woke the Duchess 
up at the end of the sitting, he would 
say, “Remember!” and Lady Hermione 
would nod back at him. 





|raised them gaily to his. 


| generous nature. 


It was a spring-like day in March 
when the picture was finished, and 
nothing remained to do but to paint in 
the signature. 

“Tt is beautiful!’’ said Lady Her- 
mione, with enthusiasm. ‘“ Beautiful! 
Is it at all like me?” 

Paul looked from her to the picture, 
and back to her again. 

“No,” he said. “Not a bit. You 
know, I am really a landscape painter.” 

“ What do you mean?” she cried. 
“You are Peter Samways, A.R.A., the 
famous portrait painter !” 

“No,” he said sadly. “That was | 
my secret. I am Paul Samways. A 
member of the Amateur Rowing Asso- 
ciation, it is true, but only an unknown 
landscape painter. Peter Samways lives 
in the next studio, and he is not even 
a relation.” 

“Then you have deceived me! You 
have brought me here under false pre- 
tences!’’ She stamped her foot angrily. 
“My father will not buy that picture, 
and I forbid you to exhibit it as a por- 
trait of myself.” 

“My dear Lady Hermione,” said Paul, 
“you need not be alarmed. I propose | 
to exhibit the picture as ‘ When the | 
Heart is Young.’ Nobody will re- | 
cognise a likeness to you init. And if | 
the Duke does not buy it I have no | 
doubt that some other purchaser will 
come along.” 

Lady Hermione looked at him | 
thoughtfully. ‘“ Why did you do it?” | 








* Because I fell in love with you.” 
She dropped her eyes, and then | 
“ Mother is | 
still asleep,” she whispered. 

“ Hermione!” he cried, dropping his 
palette and putting his brush behind 
his ear. 

She held out her arms to him. 


As everybody remembers, “ When 
the Heart is Young,” by Paul Sam- 
ways, was the feature of the Exhi- 
bition. It was bought for £10,000 by 
a retired bottle- manufacturer, whom 
it reminded a little of his late wife. 
Paul woke to find himself famous. But 
the success which began for him from 
this day did not spoil his simple and 
He never forgot his 
brother artists, whose feet were not yet 
on the top of the ladder. Indeed one 
of his first acts after he was married 
was to give a commission to Peter 
Samways, A.R.A.—nothing less than 
the painting of his wife’s portrait. 
And Lady Hermione was delighted 
with the result. . A.M. 





“5 hip. Rex de Luxe; take purchaser 200 
miles ; £45 10s.” —Advt. in ‘‘ Motor Cycle.” 


Nearly five shillings a mile. Too much. 
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(An exhortation to all true golfers.) 


From Greenland's icy mountains home returning, 
Or prodigals from India’s coral strand 

(When I said Greenland, I was simply spurning 
Dull Truth, and what I meant was Switzerland), 

They shall have lots of lies, my friends, to tell us 
About their bob-sleighs and their blest Durbar, 

And possibly they think they ’ll make us jealous, 

Knowing not who we are. 


Henry, for instance, o’er a mild Havannah 
I see resuscitate his earliest “ run,”’ 
Harp on the morning snow that tastes like manna 
Suppose one gets a toss), and how the sun 
Blazed over Wengen, and the wondrous carry 
He did with skis on some confounded hill— 
Was it the Jungfrau ?—well, so much for Harry; 
Now let us turn to Bill. 


He shall be full of rickshaws and chupatties, 
And saises and Pathans and native chiefs, 
The purdah, too (I never know what that is), 
And immemorial gods and quaint beliefs ; 
: He shall go on perpetually rippling 
On whether East is East and West is West— 
All the good stuff we learned at school from 
Krptinc— 
And shall we be impressed ? 


Waking a little from our stertorous nap, 
We shall explain to them how we diminished 
By one, this winter-tide, our handicap ; 
As who should calm a madman or a drunkard, 
We shall describe that memorable scene 
When we got out, though absolutely bunkered, 
Dead on the eighteenth green. 


| Deaf to their stories of the tramp of legions, 
The lightening of their luges, we shall tell 
How in the old familiar wave-kissed regions 
Last Saturday we did the ninth hole well; 
They may have seen the Orient ope her coffers 
Or slid on tea-trays from the Schreckhorn top, 
But hanged if we shall heed, my brother golfers, 
Their miserable “ shop.” Evog. 








‘The girl did notanswer. She bowed her head, over which the waters 
of bitterness had met, and then, receding from it, left it upright and 
proud.” —“* Daily Mail” fewilleton. 

« Excuse me, madam, is this your head?” 
Another “ head ” joke, if you don’t mind :— 
‘Representative Russians accompanied the special train which 

conveyed the deputation, and when it crossed the frontier line 

the English bishops ani Lord Weardale, bearing their heads, saluted 

Russian soil.”—Datly Telegraph. 

We hope they 'll bring them back safely. 

Merrie England | 
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To state that the strained relations 
which prevailed recently between Italy 
and France were viewed by Turkey, or 
even Germany, with extreme regret, is 
inexact. oo» 


Care was taken to emphasise the 
fact that the recent visit of the Duke 
of Connaucut to New York was an 
unofficial one, many Americans being 
afraid that the GoverNor-GENERAL had 
come to negotiate the annexation of 
the United States by Canada. 


Princess Parricta, it is stated, 
lunched with Mr. and Mrs. CHarLes 
Dana Gipson. It is also said that 
the artist declared with delight that 
he had at last met the typical American 
beauty whom he had been drawing for 
so long. a ¢ 


According to some of the papers the 
Duke was strolling in Fifth Avenue 
when he accidentally came into col- 
lision with a messenger-boy carrying a 
parcel. His Royal Highness turned 
about and begged the boy’s pardon. 
This was the first intimation the boy 
had that H.R.H. was not a free-horn 
American. 


Distressing reports reach us from 
Cannes and Nice as to the deplorable 
weather which is in vogue there. 
“The English Riviera” may not be so 
inaptly named after all. 


The appearance of another spot on 
the sun is recorded. Has Germany, 
then, succeeded at last in her ambition ? 


The Saturday Review publishes a 
suggestive article entitled an ‘“ Anglo- 
German Deal.” This looks bad for the 
well-known golf courses in that neigh- 
bourhood. aa 
‘“MARKSMEN ALL! 

INVENTION TO MAKE EVERY SOLDIER 
A DEAD SHOT.” 
Thus a contemporary. We cannot help 
thinking that the expression “a deadly 
shot” would express the meaning— 
or, anyhow, the desideratum—more 
effectively. 


The Pall Mall Gazette points out an 
interesting variation in the version of 
Mr. Liuoyp GrorGr’s telegram to the 
Liberal Candidate for Carmarthen as 
published in the Press. According to 
one paper the CHANCELLOR wired, “ I 
look forward to your victorious return 
to aid me in the great struggles that 
lie ahead,” according to others the 
words were, “to aid us.” But do not 








the two versions amount to the same 
thing? In the latter it is the Royal 
GrorGE who speaks. 


“When we see the palaces built by 
publishers, it is nice to feel that we 
authors have contributed some of the 
bricks,” says the Rev. P. H. Ditcn- 
FIELD. Or some of the “ half-bricks,” 
anyhow. ae 


Home Notes tells us that the latest 
novelty is a ‘“‘ Horror Tea,” the invita- 
tion running, ‘‘ Please bring your pet 
horror.” As a result of this not a few 
husbands are hanging back when their 
wives suggest they should come out to 
tea with them. 


A lady writing in The Express de- 
clares that women have no antipathy 
to the wedding ring. Many indeed are 
even prepared to have it supplemented 
by other and more costly emblems of 
servitude in this kind. 


The same writer suggests that it 
would be a good thing if men also 
were to wear a wedding ring after 
marriage. Certainly this might lead to 
their receiving fewer proposals, and 
thus many women would be saved 
much cruel disappointment, especially 
in Leap-year. te 


The King’s Bench Divisional Court 
has decided that a stranded whale is 
not entitled to any. protection under 
the Wild Animals in Captivity Act— 
and the prisoner who was charged with 
atrocious cruelty is at the present 
moment unfortunately not an Animal 
in Captivity. Meanwhile it is of the 
greatest importance that the decision 
should be made known as soon as 
possible to whales iclenling to visit 
this country for the benefit of the 
climate. ~~ 


We are informed that there is no 
truth in the sensational statement that 
Mr. Lioyp GeorGe is shortly to be 
Prime Minister. There is no intention 
of putting an end to the present work- 
ing arrangement whereby Mr. AsquiTH 
acts as Prime Minister under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Liroyp GrorGe. 


A member of the Zoological Society 
has been complaining of the behaviour 
of the Sunday visitors. ‘ You often,” 
he says, “ find rowdy youths mimicking 
the animals, especially the monkeys.” 
But, we would ask, is it not just possible 
that this mimicry is unconscious and 
chronic ? — 


A painting by Rusens, representing 
Lot fleeing from the Cities of the 


Plain, has been sold in Brussels for 
£4. If it be at all like the Lots one 
sees put up at certain picture auctions 
in London, the purchaser, we should 
say, is in possession of a doubtful 
bargain. : * 


By the by, The Daily Chronicle 
heads one of its paragraphs :—*'Two 
New Ruvsens Discoverep.” ‘ Please, 
what is a Ruben? 





UNAUTHORISED AND UNREVISED. 

Miss Marcaret Cooper’s recent 
experience of seeing her name as 
author of a first-person-singular article 
that she never wrote, and suffering 
damage in her profession through its 
rough treatment of some of the 
hostesses for whom she had sung, 
leads to certain reflections on the new 
journalism which are not too reas- 
suring. The excuse of the offending 
journal was that it was only by an 
oversight that a proof was not sup- 
plied to the lady. A similar over- 
sight has occurred, on the part of 
Mr. Punch, in the case of the three 
articles that follow, respectively by 
Mr. Herpert TRENCH, Mr. F. E. Sutra, 
and M. MAETERLINCK. 


I.—THE STAGE FROM WITHIN. 
By Mr. Hersert TRENCH. 

Writing as one who is about to 
re-embark on the stormy waters of 
theatrical management, I should like 
to say a few genial things about actors, 
actresses and dramatic authors, by way 
of a good spring off. If my experience 
at the Haymarket—where I am glad 
to see that my bold and original policy 
is being continued—taught me any- 
thing, it taught me that the theatrical 
profession is overweeningly egotistic. 
No manager can succeed who does not 


turn as the centre of the universe. | 
will not mention names, but I could 
were I so disposed; I will merely say 
that there are no lengths of flattery to 
which the wise manager will not go in 
his dealings with these creatures, if he 
wishes for any peace of mind at all. 
Here and there no doubt an author 
with a normal size in hats is to be 
found; but they are so infrequent that 
you never forget them, whereas the 
names of the others are quickly crowded 
from the memory. It is no uncommon 
thing to meet with an author who 
loses his temper because his manuscript 
has been mislaid, when it was sheer 
rubbish from first to last ; while I have 
known more than one, when accepted, 
to demand not only a written agree- 
ment, but a-say in the choice of the 
east. Actors are not less unreason- 
able and exacting, even to the point of 





treat each author and performer in | 
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First Rough. ‘‘Tuts 1s ’IM WHAT SAID THAT ABAUT you.” 


Sceond Rough ‘Im! 
First Rough. “Wet, 


Wuy, 1F I KNOCKED ’IM DAHN ’E WOULDN'T "AVE NO WAY TO FALL.” 
STAND "IM ON A CHAIR FIRST AND THEN GIVE ’IM ONE,” 








criticising scenery and general stage 
settings, while as for actresses—words 
for the first time: fail me! Unhappily 
no theatre has ever yet been found 
to succeed without plays and actors ; 
except, of course, those which have 
been converted into picture palaces. 
That, however, is the theatre-of-the- 
future, for which I shall strive: a theatre 
where there are no performances at all, 
but only a cultured management and a 
periodical pronouncement in all the 
papers as to its artistic plans. 
IL.—RESERYE. 
By the Right Hon. F. E. Syirn, P.C., 
K.C., M.P. 
Of all the qualities that human 


nature possesses, reserve is, I think, | 


the most beautiful. 
days I have made it a star. 


From my earliest 
My one 


wish has been to be silent, austere, a | 
figure of dignity and wisdom. * Think | 


ten times,” I have said to myself, 
“before speaking once, and when you 
do speak be brief, moderate, just and 
above all courteous.” Nothing is lost 
by politeness—of that I am convinced 
by considerable experience of public 
and parliamentary life; nothing is 
gained by rudeness or exhibitions of 
smart forensic diatribe and pumped-up 
excitement. 


staying at the Waldorf Astoria exhibited 
outside the hotel; I sent up my card 
to editors: but all in vain. In pique 
therefore [ curtailed my visit and 


1]1.—AMERICA, 

By Mavrice MArternincx. 
(Translated by Taxerra DE SutRos.) 
(All rights reserved.) 

To write with any weight and accept-| That, then, is my dominant impres- 
ance of so vast a continent as America| sion of New York—its curious and even 
after but a brief visit would be perhaps | pathetic lack of journalistic enterprise. 
to horder upon the presumptuous. And | 
yet the trained observer, keeping alert | 
all his faculties of eye and ear, should 
be able in two days to come to con- 
clusions as valuable as those of ordinary | I wrote myself. Without wishing to dwell for 
persons in twoyears. Amid all thecrowd |a moment on the merits of the work, I had 
of impressions of New York which I find | 


buzzing in my brain like bees, perhaps | 








From a letter in The Daily Mirror: 





returned to a better-mannered country. ; 


“Last year, at the request of a leading London | 
, actor-manager, I sent him a play to read whie! | 


| the most arresting and remarkable, is 
its total absence of reporters. It was 


the most vivid, the most astonishing, | 


several months it was returned to me without 





hoped at least that its novelty of conception and | 
treatment would command some little attention : | 
| but apparently it didn’t, for after a lapse of | 


the slightest trace of a finger mark upon its 
pages.” 


in vain that I exhibited myself. in| Extract from our next letter: The 
| public hoping for an interview; no one) Editor of Punch regrets that he is un- 
came. I did everything that man could | able to use Mr. Smith’s article, but he 
do to advertise my whereabouts; I. 

never walked out without being accom- be seen from the large thumb-mark on 
panied by several blind men with long page 3. The opening paragraphs (over 
heards, a few vague and wistful females | which he spilt the gum) he found in- 
of surpassing loveliness with little on, tensely humorous, while the pathos of 
a highly-trained blue bird, and all the, the close is indicated by the two tear- 
ordinary paraphernalia of a busy bee-; marks on the outer cover. 
)master. But whatever attention we) hopes that Mr. Smith will be encouraged 
| may have attracted did not materialise, | by the fact that the office-boy has trod- 
jas the Americans say, in an interview. | den freely on the article, and will try 
| I had a large placard stating that I was} his luck again.” 








The Editor 


I has read it with great interest, as will | 
































Tue street was full. The noonday traffic swelled 
Into full current down its twofold course ; 
And, in the midst, I suddenly beheld 
An aged and shaggy horse. 


Also a cart. A thing by no means strange, 
I know, no novelty to warm the heart 
To an awed rapture; but, by way of change, 
He was inside the cart. 


Oft,-doubtless, as his daily ways he took 
He must have longed to know what ‘twas to ride; 
And, now the time had come, he wore the look 
Of one well satisfied. 


His eye was calm. Immovably serene 
He watched the hurrying throng without alarm ; 
The freshness of the whole unblinkered scene 
Possessed him with its charm. 


The shrilling taxi-hoot did not upset . 


His marble gravity. Without a pang 
Ie saw the blundering bus’s rearward threat 
And did not give a hang. 


So rapt his gaze, he hardly seemed to hear, 
Till, when some stormy Jehu, waxing wild, 
Called on his gods, he pricked a conscious ear 
And, for a moment, smiled. 


But he grew grave, remembering ancient woes ; 
And once again a look of bland content 
Softened the rigour of his Roman nose, 
As on his way he went. 
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Jones (fuinily’. ‘C'EST MAGNIFIQUE, MAIS CE N’EST PAS LA—TERRE!” 
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One felt that in his heart he blessed his lord, 
Who, having seen him well and truly strive ~ 
So long, had hit upon the apt reward 
Of giving him a drive. 


And I, too, being moved beyond control, 
Spake out aloud to an astonished street, 
“ That horse's lord,’’ I said, “ is just the soul 
That one would like to meet.” 


But even as the words were on my tongue 

The chariot turned—his amiable regard 
Was on me—then behind a great gate swung: . . 
It was a knacker’s yard. Dum-Dum. 








THE PROVINCIAL TOUCH. 
[Plays in the Midland Metropolis begin at 7.30.] 
LIRMINGHAM, you begin to boast your state 
As second city, populously dense— 
Second at last to London only (whence 
You get your modes and morals, up-to-date). 
Well, then, why do your theatres dictate . 
This silly hour at which their plays commence, 
When even a stage-struck youth finds no defenc2 
Tor getting dinner done till close on eight ? 


O Brun, it is indeed a bitter pill! 

For by this trait we see that you have got 
At least one touch of the provincial still. 
People will murmur, “Can it—can it be 

That this, the New Metropolis, does not 
Dine, but indulges in the Higher Tea ? 
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OUT OF THE SHADOW. 


THe Kaiser. ‘WHAT BUSINESS HAVE YOU HERE?” 
German Soctatist Party. “I TOO WANT ‘A PLACE IN THE SUN.” 
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Our one and only Winston. 
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A CHOICE OF CHARACTERS. 


‘*Let’s see, now; shall I go as Demosthenes, d’Artagnan, Dan O’Connell-Leno, or merely the usual Daniel 
in the lions’ den? The last, I think ; and, ‘for all I care, let “em choose their own den.” 





THE OLD ADAM. 


HE was a gentleman of pious mien, 
And we were playing for the Captain’s Bow] ; 
We stood all square upon the eighteenth green, 
Eight inches from the hole. 


I played the odd—a gentle tipping shot, 
Tipping so tenderly that nothing stirred ; 
Then, in my agony, I quite forgot 
And said the usual word. 
My parson was the very best of men— 
No sombre prude, though clerically draped ; 
He only smiled—smiled like a seraph when 
The impious blank escaped. 





Nor was that all: he also boshed his stroke ; 
His rutted “remake” lipped the gaping can ; 
There was a hushful moment—then he spoke, 
Spoke like a fellow-man. 


J 
' 





Hub Notes. 
“London, being the hub of the universe, revolves the 
quickest,” says “ ‘A South African Woman” in The Dail) y | 
Mail. Since reading this we have spent an hour in Fleet 
Street watching hubs, and have arrived regretfully at the 
conclusion that they revolve the slowest. 





**T hear the pattering feet of the nuns as they fly like a frock of 
frightened birds,” —Daily Mail. 


This is the very latest fashion in “ nun’s veiling. ‘" | 
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THE BOY AND THE AVERAGE 
CLASSIC. 

“Ts there anything in the papers 
this morning, dear?” 

“Eh, what? No, nothing. Got any 
| more tea?” 

“Bring me Daddy's cup, Jack. 
That’s what you always say, Harry.” 

“Oh, well, my dear, nothing you 
would understand. Besides, I’ve got 
| to catch my train.” 
| “How's the Test match getting on, 
| Dad? Uncle Tom’s backed England 
| for a fiver.” . 

“T do wish Tom wouldn't bet. It’s 

| so-—-—— 

“Hullo! Here’s something in The 
Times for you, Jack. ‘Classics and the 








_ Average Boy.’ A letter signed ‘ Edward 
| Kingsway.’ 


Isn't he one of your; 


“Did you work awfully hard at 
school too ?” 

“ Ra-ther. 
like you young slackers. 
marmalade.” 

“ Did Kingsway work hard?” 

“Kingsway? Why, what d’ you know 
about Kingsway? Oh, yes, he’s one of 
your beaks. I forgot. Yes, he worked 
all right. He got a first.” 

“Were you better than him at 
Classics ?”’ 

“Well, n-no. If I’d worked... . 
Course I got an exhibition of sorts, I 
was sort of average.” 

“Oh, but if you got an exhibition, 
that means you were frightfully good, 
doesn't it ?”’ 

“Oh, well a 

“T suppose Classics does teach you 
more than anything else, doesn’t it? 


Had to in my day. Not 
Give me the 








words are derived from, like theatre 
and—let’s see—currants and pheas- 
ants and Virginian—all that sort of 
thing. I say, where does your father 
keep his cigarettes? D’ you know?” 

“ Yes, they're here. American or 
Turkish? I say, did the Romans 
smoke ?” 

“ Well, ‘pon my soul—yes, I suppose 
so. Aren't they always digging up old 
Roman pipes and things? Or—no, 
I’m wrong. 


cloak, wasn’t it ?” 

“Sir WALTER Raveicn ?” 

“Yes, that’s the chap. No, they 
can’t have. I’ve a shocking bad 
memory for those sort of things.” 

« Did they have saying lessons when 
you were at school?” 

“Rather. Any amount.” 

“Suppose you must know 





| masters ?” 
| ‘Kingsway? Yes. You 
_ know. The one who always 
' umpires in Field matches. 
| He’s jolly good at Classics. 
| I wish to goodness I was. 
| Uncle Yom was rather a 
| flier too wasn’t he, Dad?” 
“Tom? Oh, pretty good. 
| He only got a third, didn’t 
| he, Sal? Never done any- 
| thing since, anyhow.” 
| 4 Oh, but, Harry, he took 
| honours, remember. I 
| wonder why he’s not down. 
Ah, here he is. Good morn- 
| ing, Tom.” 
| “ Morning, old girl. Sorry 
I'm late Harry. That 
young brate bagged my 








THE TRAINER ADVERTISED FoR ‘‘TWO GOOD SEVEN STONE LADS, 
batt L It’s always| 2501 LAPY BROUGHT HER NEPHEW AND ASKED THE TRAINER IF 
uth, aS usual. S ALWAYS | ove VERY GOOD LAD, WEIGHING FOURTEEN STONE, WOULD DO AS WELL. 


tons ot poetry ?”’ 

“Oh, well—let’s see. 
Horace and Vira, of 
course. Arma virumque 
cano, conticuere omnes; and 
what was that ode—Viden 
ut alte, Postume, Postume ? 
Well, no, hardly tons. But 
still_—_” 

“Tt’s much harder to 
remember Greek than Latin, 
isn’t it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. No. 
Why?” 

“TI was only wondering. 
I suppose, when you went 
to Athens, you found it 
quite easy to talk to the 
80’ man in the street ?” 

“N-no. I wouldn’t say 
that. Yousee that’s modern 


” 








a case of ‘ Your time is my 
time, Mrs. Brown,’ in this house. 
Well, what’s the news? Milk in first, 
please, Sal. England winning?” 

“Ah’m. Perhaps I'd better leave 
you The Times—unless you prefer The 
Sportsman. I must be off.” 

“Will you be home early, dear? 
Don’t forget the Haycocks are coming.” 

“Oh, burn the Haycocks.” 

“ Harry! Howcan you? Come, dear, 
| [’ll get you your hat and coat. I must 
go and order dinner. Look after your 
uncle, Jack; and do talk of something 
sensible, instead of your stupid old 
cricket.” 

“Right, Mummy... . I say, Nunks.” 

“ Well, what’s up?” 

“ Looks bad for your fiver. 
making dn awful lot of runs.” 

“Oh, my fiver’s all right. It’s not 
billiards, thank the Lord. Young Gray 
nearly ruined me.” 

“Did you play billiards a lot when 


They ’re 





you were at Cambridge ?”’ 
“Me, my boy! No fear. Wasn't any | 
time. Had to work.” 





Dad always says it does. And verses 
and so on. I don’t mind Latin so 
much, but I do hate those beastly 
Greek verbs. They muddle me so.” 

“ Ah, but, old chap, that’s just where 
Classics comes in. Jolly good for you 
to be muddled. It’s like gymnastics— 
makes your mind active. And then 
there ’s all the history and poetry and 
philosophy and—er—ethics. Splendid 
fellows, those old Greeks. Fine chaps, 
Socrates and PLato and—er—ALclI- 
BIADEs, and, ah, PArts, and—oh, lots of 
‘em. And then there were the gods, 
Jupiter and Venus and Ee 

“ But I thought Jupiter and Venus 
were awful rotters.” 

‘Ah, well—yes, I was forgetting. Of 
course the gods were rather a mixed 
lot. Besides, Jupiter and Venus were 
Romans. Still it’s a good thing to 
know all about ’em. Makes a man of 
the world of you. And you can’t get 
all that without mugging up the verbs 
and prepositions and things. And then 





|it’s jolly useful to know what English 





Greek. Rather different. But you can 
always pick up modern languages if 
you know Greek and Latin.” 

“That ’s what Daddy always says. 
He can’t understand Mamselle a bit; 
but then he wasn’t at a public school. 
I suppose you're frightfully good at 
French and German?” 

“Oh, yes, pretty good. 
along all right.” 

“| wish I could. It’s such beastly 
rot doing lessons with her in the holi- 
days. She always comes just when——“ 

“ Jacques, Jacques! Ah! pardon, 
Msieur.” , 

“Oh, hang! Non, Mamselle, ce n'est 
pas le temps pour moi encore.” 

“ Mais out, Jacques. Ilest dix heures 
et demi.” 

“ Bother ! 
mon oncle.” 

“ Bon jour, M’sieur. Msicur vient 
darriver? Quel beaw temps, n'est ce 

s 2 ” 

“Er, ya—oui.” 

“ Monsieur parle Frangais ?” 


I can shove 


Permettez-moi introduire 


It was that fellow — | 
what ’s-his-name—the chap with the | 








POR. 
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| Second Arrival (in snowdrifl), ‘*‘ Wuy TH 


SNOW AND A CIGAR!” 
| “Oui, Un peu.” 
“Un peu seulement ? 





Monsieur se}\ 


_moque de moi, n'est ce pas? Avec 
} | cet accent merveilleux étonnant . . 
f | mais tout-d-fait Parisien |” 


| “Er, owt, that’s ‘to say—well, old 


| work.” 
| “Mais, Msieur, ne vous dérangez 
"pas, je vous en price. Si M’sieur veut 
que Jacques reste encore quelques | 
minuies...” 
“ Er, oui.” 
“ Oh, merci, Mamniselle. 
des noisettes.” 








Vous étes une | 


slam the door, darling. 
think he’s getting on quite nicely with 


E DEUCE DIDN’T YOU HOLLER?” 


“Ah, yes, of course. 

question of practice. Hullo, Sal!” 
“Well, you two—what have you 

been talking about ? Cricket, I suppose. 

Wasting your time as usual.” 

“ No, we haven't, really, Mum. He’s 


chap, I’d better be off if you ve got to| been jawing about Latin and Greek all 
the time. 


Haven't you, Nunks?” 

“ Jacques !” . 

“Oh,all right, I’m coming. .1 bientot, 
ma mére.” 

“1 bientét, mon enfant. Don't 
Really, I 


his French, don’t you, Tom? 1 wish 





First Arrival (digging a way to his mouth), ‘*You WOULDN’T HOLLER MUCH IF YoU’D SWALLOWED TWO OR THREE POUNDS OF 


| A LOWLAND ROMANCE. 


| Stix do I haunt the woodlands, O my 


sweet, . 
Where we together in the pride of 
June 
Wandered throughout a blazing after- 
noon, 
Till, halting where o’erhead the 


branches meet, 
[ cast myself in suppliance at your 
feet 
And begged you fervently to grant 
that boon 
Which forms the first step to a 





M’sieur 2?” 
“ Non.” | “So does Harry, really. 
“ Ni moi non plus. Eh bien, méchant, | so afraid of the masters.” 
en cing minutes, c'est entendu. Pardon,| ‘Oh, d——- the beaks.” 
MW sieur. A bientét.” “ That ’s what he always says. 
“ Oui—er—adieu.” no one ever does it.” 
“Doesn't she jabber at a frightful | 
pace, Nunks? That's the worst of| 


| “Qwest ce que c'est que ga, Jacques | he could do more of it instead of those honeymoon, 

| —une des norsettes ? Comprends i |i, meee T always think it’s so} And make your Donald’s happiness 
| Savez-vous quest ce qwil veut dire, | far more useful.” complete. 

| 


‘“* Well, if you ask me, so do I.” 

; But he’s! Even though you scorned the offer of 
my heart 

When pressed upon you in imploring 
tones ; 

| Even though henceforth we ’re doomed 
to walk apart 

(You now, in point of fact, are Mrs. 


But 

















those foreigners. And they're so| “ROYAL VISIT TO CALCUTTA. Jones) ; | 

beastly fullof compliments. Whatwas| THEI MAJESTIES’ VISIT TO THE Z00. Ofttimes I seek the spot whereon we | 

: that she said about your accent? You| THE KING KILLS 21 TIGERS.” stopped, | 
i only said owi and non. But you under- | Advocate of India. | Hoping to find that half-crown which | 
I dropped. | 


stood her all right, didn’t you ?”’ 


|In a Zoo! Was this quite sporting ? 




















THE TRIUMPH OF VICTORINE. 


Tats morning I discovered that most 
of my time for the last twenty years 
| seems to have been spent in agreeing 

with people about the weather, and it 
| annoyed me. 

Then I happened to meet Victorine. 

« Yes,” she smiled; ‘shopping and 
things. Do come; then you can hold 
Nibs when I get to the purse part. 
Isn’t the sun scrumptious ?” 

[ couldn’t help sighing. 

“ Ht tu, Brute?” I said sadly. 
| Victorine gazed inquiringly at me 
| through the mativeness of her veil. 
| ‘What do you suppose,” I said, 
| “that quite half the people of England 

are talking about at this moment?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. 

“Stamps. or Ulster or Germany or 

| something, I suppose.”’ 

I shook my head. 

| “TI think I[’ll let him walk a little 
now,” she said thoughtfully.“ And if 

/a motor comes you must pick him up. 

What is it, then ?”’ 

I was used to Victorine. 

“It doesn’t matter,” I went on 
determinedly, “ whether it’s the milk- 
man as he goes along handing people 
milk, or your Aunt when she pays her 
afternoon calls or watches her partner's 
| first deal at bridge—they all discuss the 
' same thing. Even you just now——” 

“ Jack!” she cried. ‘ Quick; I can 
hear a motor!” 
| I grabbed Nibs by the scruff of his 
/neck and dropped my walking-stick, 
| then waited triumphantly for the 
motor. It went the other way. 

* Let him down,” ordered Victorine ; 
| “you’re hurting him. What were 
you saying just now about Auntie und 
the milkman?” 

Of course I had to tell her all over 
again. 

“Tf you mean the weather,’ she 
' said, “I think you're quite wrong. 








| Besides, I only said that the sun was) 


| nice.” 

“ T will bet you,” I said firmly, “that 
the first four people that you speak to 
this morning will all have some rotten 
remark to make about it.” 

Victorine laughed. “ Right you are,” 
she said, “I just love betting. A pair 
of gloves aga:nst a new tie? If one of 
the first four people I speak to doesn’t 
mention the weather, I win. One— 
two—three—off! Library first.’’ 

“A lovely morning,” said the 
Librarian, as I took charge of Dr 
Moraan’s latest novel. 

Victorine’s smile was angelic. 

“ Lovely,” she agreed. 

“Of course I know they 'Il talk about 
the weather here,” she said a few 
minutes later, as we entered the Bank. 
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They did. 

After five minutes of it Victorine was 
a little ruffled. 

“Two up,” I said, stopping for a 
moment at a neckwear window. ‘“ Do 
you think that green one would go 
with this suit?” 

But Victorine was examining a small 
piece of paper and we went on in silence. 

“Stores next,” she said presently. 
“ Do not wriggle so, Nibs!” 

Outside the stores we were stopped 
by a tall lady with an immense hat. 

“My dear,” said the tall lady, “you ’re 
just the person! And what a darling! 
Will it bite? All that hair, you know, 
hides the expression of its eyes. And 
have you heard that dear Miss Ray 
has fallen into a gas-stove? Simply 
charred all over, my dear. So tiresome 
and careless of her. And she says she 
can’t sing at my ‘ Atrocities’ concert 
to-morrow. And what I’lldoI’m sure 
I don’t know, unless you covld per- 
haps——”’ 

The worst of Victorine is that she is 
so frightfully good-natured to people 
that really don’t matter. 

“ But of course I will,” she said. 

The tall lady burst into a pzan of joy. 

“So kind and delightful of you, my 
dear,” she ended up. ‘‘ Yes, four songs, 
if you don’t mind. Do look at that 
poor man sitting in the gutter with 
the tram-conductor’s hat and the boot- 
laces! And gutters ave sodamp. This 
weather too! So cold. Three pipes 
bursi this morning. Simply oceans of 
water !”’ 

“Tt would probably save time,” I 
remarked as soon as the tall lady had 
| quite gone, “ if you choose as your last 
| despairing hope the man that keeps the 
' tie department.” 

Victorine smiled sweetly. 

“One minute,” she said, “I want 
some boot-laces— wild ones. Hold 
Nibs while I get my purse.”’ 

She darted away, and by the time 
that I had sorted Nibs to our mutual 
satisfaction she was purchasing large 
and sticky-looking boot-laces from the 
man in the gutter. 

“T’ve won my bet,” she said as I 
came up; “I’ve said heaps of things 
to him and he hasn’t mentioned the 
weather once. And I’ll want some 
long white gloves for to-morrow night. 
Let’s get them now.” 

I managed to drop the boot-laces 
when she wasn’t looking, and followed 
her meekly to the department where 
they sold gloves. 

Ten minutes later, as we left the 
stores, the man with the boot-laces 
was still there, and I saw something 
that I hadn’t noticed before. 

It was a dirty card, with the inscrip- 
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_ PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 

[‘‘ The same publishers issue a waltz founded 
on the idea of the romance entitled ‘* Thais.” 
The composer of the Thais Waltz, which is 
dedicated to Miss Constance Collier, is Miss 
Elizabeth Cromwell Knox, who is a descendant of 
the great John Knox.”—Trade Announcement. ] 

A nEW translation has been prepared, 
and will shortly be published, of Lro- 
PARDI'S poems; while an_ eccentric 
two-step founded on this work, to be 
called ‘The Pessimists’ Tangle,” has 
been written by Miss Dinky Huss for | 
simultaneous publication. We need | 
hardly remind our readers that Miss 
Huss is a lineal descendant of Jonn | 
Huss. The dedication is to Mrs. | 
Exrnor Giyn. 

Now that Mr. Frank Harris's forth- | 
coming work on the Women of DICKENS , 
(“O my friends, what a book is here!” | 
to quote the judicious BLATCHFORD) | 
is so far advanced, there is perhaps no | 
reason why we should suppress the | 
fact that the great aunt of Kngland’s | 
premier critic was none other than 
Mrs. Gamp’s famous friend and con- 
fidante. 

The publishers of Sir Siprey Convin’s 
new edition of the Letters of Ltobert 
Louis Stevenson wish us to state that 
the impression which is gaining ground 
in Methodist circles that Sir Sipney is 
a descendant of the great CaLvIN is 
erroneous. 

An entirely new comic opera, called | 
The Dromedary and the Darning Needle, 
has been written by Mr. Arruvur 
Poxsonsy, M.P., and composed by 
Miss Vesta Tutty. Additional interest 
is lent to the collaboration by the fact 
that Miss Tunty is a lineal descendant 
of Marcus Tunutus Cicero. The great 
aria in waltz tempo in the Second Act, 
“T've got the double hump,” is said to 
be the finest solo ever written since 
HawnnrBat crossed the Alps. 











THE EXCUSE. 


I mer him in Bond Street, and I 
vowed that, if I could only get out of 
Bond Street alive, alone and free, I 
would never trouble it again. 

“ Hullo, my dear old man,” said he. 
“ How's yourself?” 

I gave him the required information, 
keeping nothing back. That was not 
what I was afraid of. 

* And how are your people?” he 
continued. Never was such a thirst 
for information; but I went through 
the family one by one, doing full 
justice to all their several limbs and 
internal mechanisms. 

“It is ages since I have seen any- 
thing of you,” he went on, and now I 
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Bettie, ‘So JOHN HASN’L MANAGED TO TURN YOU OUT INTO A DITCH YET?” 
O Rafferty. “No, BUT HE WOULD HAVE IF I NADN’r BEEN WITH HIM.” 
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_knew that we were getting into the He believed that. 
| zone of danger. “ Monday ?” 
| You can see the whole of me now,’’} “I. shall have 
| I quibbled, ‘if you look carefully.” | week-end.” 
| He looked me up and down witha! “Tuesday?” 
| dreadful air of proprietorship. “That’s} ‘The same argument applies.” 
| right,” said 1; “and now would you} “ Wednesday?” 
like to have a look at the back?” I! “My week-ends,” I said confidenti- 
| started walking away, but he followed | ally, “ are all week and no end.” 
; me. | He believed all these, but he jumped 
| You must come and dine with meja period. ‘“ What about Thursday fort- 
one of these evenings,” he declared,!night?’’ he asked, with unflinching 
getting right on to it. foptimism. | 
“Why?” I asked in self-defence. of resistance was not worth pursuing, 
“What about Wednesday?’ he con-!and resolved on a desperate course. 
tinued. Why I disliked the idea of “To tell you the truth—” I began. 
dining with him was that he always! He became suspicious at once. 
does continue. 
What about it?’ I asked again,| Thursday fortnight,” he said firmly. 
but without any real hope of escape. | “No,” said I, smiling with equal 
“Can you dine with me next Wed- firmness. 
nesday ?”’ * Why?” he asked. 
| ‘Let me see,” I said, meaning “in-| “ Because I don’t want to.” 
i vent.” “Next Wednesday Iam dining) At the exact moment when his 
with the Robertses.” | credulity ought to have begun, it ended. 
j 
| 


a 
3° 





There are no Robertses, but he be-| ‘ Right O!” he said, laughing (a bad 


lieved me implicitly. habit). “Thursday fortnight, at eight 


* What about Thursday ?’’ he asked. | o’clock sharp.” 

“Thursday I have a seat for His| 
Majesty's.” 

He believed that, too. 

“ Friday?” 

“Tam going away for the week-end.” | 





Commercial Candour. 
From an adyt, of collars in the 
Underground :— 
** Quarter sizes which fit. 70 other styles.” 





cone away for the 


I saw that the old line} 


ITo Candied Lover, and, for all your toil, 
{ 


| 
replies. 
“You are going to dine with me on | 


{ 
| A Paradox. 

A PHYSIOLOGICAL expert las recently 
asserted that When a man is angry he 
is boiling over with sugar, and is sweeter 
|than at any other time. This saccharine 
result is due to a greater demand for 
| sugar on the part of the muscles affected 
| by emotional excitement. Here is a hint 

and a warning to Leap-year suitresses :-— 


Your swain is sweetest when he’s on 


the boil 
With rage, well nagged ; but he may 
crystallize 


You'll get no comfit from his frank 





‘During his tour to Muang Nyow last year 
Mr. Callender found time to translate into the 
Laos language the first verse of 1st Thessalonians, 
Now at the end of a year, by special good fortune, 
he has found time to revise it.”—Les News. 


Serial publication will probably delay 
its appearance in book form till next 
year. 

From an interview with Mr. Oscar 
BrowninG in The Morning Post :— 

“It is a curious coincidence that the chief 
dates of his career are also those of great 
events in English History." 








But did “O.B.” say it was a coincidence? 


——————— 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Ir is not often that I see eye to eye with the writers of 
the potted eulogies that figure in the “ announcements ” of 
publishers, but the case of Mr. H. pe Vere Stracroo.e’s 
new novel, T’he Order of Release (Hutcuryson), forms 
a notable exception to this rule. “A story,” says the 
announcer, ‘sparkling with brilliant dialogue and crowded 
with extraordinary, dramatic and humorous situations” ; 
and I am prepared to let that stand as my own verdict. 
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It is a tale of the Paris of 1770, and its strength of plot, 
swiftness of movement, and deftness of character-drawing 


Eva, in simple fact, is overdone. 
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doom make the warp of Mrs. Rircnie’s story ; for woof you 
have the ineffable manceuvres of Eva. But for all the 
weaver’s skill something ’s amiss with the finished pattern. 
You only see the charm of Violet indirectly through its alleged 
effect on Mossmore; certainly not enough to account for 
that effect. More real is the presentment of the girl’s self- 
torturing scruples. As for Tremayne it is possible that in 
such a fit of absent-minded fervour as sometimes bemuses 
the simple male, he should have fallen in love with Eva, 
but that he should have lived with her fourteen years 
without sounding the shallows of her brain and discovering 
the range of her suburban malignities is quite inconceivable. 
Mossmore is described 





place it well apart from the mass 


——., by his publisher as a “ brilliant 





of machine-made historical 
novels. I am no amateur in 
this kind; no plain, unlettered 
chronicle of the adventures of 
“John Blunt and his dear lord” 
can hope to separate me from 
four shillings and sixpence. But! - 
I raced through The Order of 
Release at a sitting. I followed 
the Comte de Lussac in and out 
of the Bastille like a lamb. The 
duel of wits between the ad- 
mirably drawn Baronne Linden 
and M. de Sartines, the Minister 
of Police, never ceased to hold 
me till it finished dramatically 
on the last page. It is a fault 
in most historical novels that, 
while they almost invariably 
have to do with the quest’ of 
“the papers,” there is often a 
doubt in the readers’ mind as to 
why these papers are so valu- 
able. Mr. SracrooLE scorns 
vagueness. J. de Sartines has 
been cornering wheat, and has 
a perfectly natural desire to 
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conceal the fact from a quick-| [Oe 
tempered populace on the brink} [| 2=-2-—~" >=, 
of starvation. Consequently,) ——~ > *-3-—-_ _ |. 
when he has refused to release te 
the Baronne’s lover from the —.. 
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Bastille, and she, drawing him 





| | political comedian.” But his 
| sense of comedy does not always 
|show the resourcefulness that 
one looks for in a climbing 
_cross-bencher—or a good story- 
‘teller. Still, the book has 
jhumour, observation, feeling, 
‘incident—good stuff worthy of 
a better design. And I must 
solemnly protest against a 
shocking libel, obiter dictum, on 
_Devonshire cream—enough to 
prejudice any reviewer. 





| My feeling about The Lure 
|(Mitts anp Boon) is that it 
| really contains two quite separ- 
_ate plots, neither of which Miss 
E. 8. Stevens found to be quite 
‘sufficient alone for a novel of 
ithe length dictated by com- 
merce; so that she has been 
‘foreed to hang them _ both 
upon the same heroine. This 
‘certainly is the impression pro- 
‘duced upon me by the very 
-abrupt change of setting and 
motive in what is called Part 
'Two. Plot the first revolves 
‘about a now almost forgotten 
| venture of journalistic snobbery, | 
the scene of it being laid in | 
the office of The Orb, a paper 











aside, informs him that she holds 
the documentary proof of his 
little pre-Patren flutter, it is| 


MARGINAL NOTES ON HISTORY. 
Ir 1S PROBABLE THAT BLONDEL MADE A FEW MISTAKES 
BEFORE HE DISCOVERED RICHAR 


written and edited entirely by 
'persons of title. Here Anne 
Moorhouse takes an appointment 


D THE LIoN-HEARTED. 
‘as one of the unmentioned com- 





not to be wondered at that he 
starts hack “as if she had struck him.” Mr. Stacroorr} 
has an unfortunate habit of not following up a success in | 
any given line of fiction. His motto appears to be “ one 
atmosphere, one novel.” But I remember M. de Sartines 
as the hero of some short stories of his, so that there is a 
reasonable hope that we shall meet this polished sleuth- 
hound again some day. He will be welcome. 








The Human Cry (METHUEN) begins on a note of interest 
that is not quite sustained. You have a Sussex squire, 
Tremayne (M.F.H., plain, just, dull); Eva, his wife, an 
ignobly pushful, incredibly resilient “ political woman,” 
and fad-hunter ; their niece, Violet, whose life is clouded 
by the looming shadow of an hereditary taint; Aubrey 
Mossmore, an astutely rising political luminary, drawn 
somewhat from the orbit of his calculating worldliness by 
this shy, prevailing star. His resistance, his surrender, her 
renunciation, and then the tragedy of her predestinate | 





moners who are to do the real work of running the gilded 
toy; and the whole fantastic business, part blutf, part 
fraud, is excellently told. The guiding spirit of the affair 
is one Huntly Goss, a charlatan of compelling personality, 
who at once makes love to Anne ; unavailingly, however, 
since, with the instinct of the true heroine, she quite 
rightly mistrusts him and marries somebody else. This, of 
course, is the end of the story; but, as we are still only 
halfway through the book, Miss StEvEns starts again with 
a married Anne, a far more melodramatic Goss for villain, 
and the scenery (very well done) of the Upper Nile. This 
last part is thrilling enough, but I fancied somehow 
that the air of Egypt had an injurious effect upon Goss, | 
causing him to lose in reality, and to take on a generally 
transpontine manner, for which the fascinating editor 
of The Orb had not prepared me. Still, both stories 
are good of their kind, even if they are obviously a little 
less than kin. 






























































papers tell us, made a joke about the 
weather on meeting a deputation of the 
British visitors. ‘Tt should soon be 
possible to publish an Anthology of 
the Jokes of Geatinentad Royalties. It 
will be remembered that the KarsEer 
made one in 1903. 


At the Labour Party Conference, Mr. 
Brace, M.P., declared that the sentences 
passed by Mr. Justice LAWRENCE on 
the men concerned in the Llanelly riots 
“reached to the highest standard of 
savagery.” This is a literary. way of | 


crime. 

Mr. Gewecmes,4 is = speak at Belfast | 
from @ boxing platform. This is not} 
altogether inappropriate for one who 
has, politically, boxed the compass. 


They are sient headed in Carme- 
lite Street that, while The ‘Daily Mail 
is with us, Miracles will never cease. 


The Cologne Gazette is pleased to con- 
firm the allegation that English women 
cannot manage figures. Anyhow, the 
figure of the average English woman 
compares favourably with that of the 
average German Frau. 


day, an article entitled “ Health and 
the Nose.” 


in cold weather, a.nose which, to judge | 
by its complexion, is obviously enjoying 
ruder health than the face to which t| 
is attached. 

* 

The Rev. Leon Lixpen, of Aurora, 
Illinois, suggests that, as soon as a 
man is married, a small hole should be 
punched in the lobe of his left ear as a 
token of his matrimonial status. It is 
felt that this would be less humiliating 
than the black eye which is the vogue 
in certain circles. 

* * 

No subject would appear to be too 
gruesome to be treated of in a modern 
book. <A volume entitled Our Weather 
has just appeared. 





An ostrich white recently passed 
away at a private Zoo in Bedfordshire 
was found to have eaten seven pounds | 
of stones and a bicycle puncture outfit. | 
It is thought thatthe intelligent creature | 
had tried to cure an internal cut caused | 
by the sharp edge of one of the stones. | 
An outbreak of "measles in the| 
vicinity of Rosyth, whee many naval | 
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saying that the punishment fitted the | 





* | 
A contemporary published, the other } 


Which reminds us that} 
one meets not infrequently, especially | 
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base employés reside, is causing some 
anxiety. According to one account the 
epidemic is German measles, and the 
microbes have been deliberately let 
loose by an emissary of the German 
Government. 

* * 

The latest rumour about the Censor 
is that there is trouble in regard to two 
artistes now appearing at the Hippo- 
drome. It has been suggested that 
Max and Moritz in the course of their 
performance make remarks absolutely 
unfit for publication, but there is some 
difficulty in the matter owing (1) to 
the fact that there is no one in the 
Censor’s office, or even on the Advisory 
Committee, who has a knowledge of 
| the language of monkeys; (2) to the 
further fact that their remarks are 
inaudible. 


“MONTE CARLO PIGEON SHOOTING. 
A TIE FOR FIRST PRIZE.” 


Thus The Pall Mall Gazette. It seems 
a very shabby prize. 





From the Annual Report of the 
Hibernian C.M.S. :— 

“We sent out sixty dresses to Miss Forsythe 
in December, and we have just heard she is 
using our gift in roofing the Mission House.” 

A word of explanation should have ac- 
companied the dresses, and the mistake 
would have been avoided. 





ju-jitsu. After some disa inting trials with 
dogs, they have now Aree. an Airedale terrier 
that is likely to be of the greatest use in the 
service.” —Glasgow Record. 

You should see him putting the wrist- 
lock on a burglar. 





*‘Renfrew police are poms in for a course of 
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STORIES OF SUCCESSFUL LIVES. 

III.—Txe BarristTeEr’s. 
Tue New Bailey was crowded with 
a gay and lashionable throng. It wasa 
remarkable case of shop-lifting. Aurora 
Delaine, 19, was charged with felon- 
iously stealing and conveying certain 
articles the property of the Universal 
Stores, to wit thirty-five yards of 
book muslin, ten pairs of gloves, a 
sponge, two gimlets, five jars of cold 
cream, a copy of the Clergy List, three 
hat-guards, a mariner’s compass, a box 
of drawing-pins, an egg-breaker, six 
blouses, and a cabman’s whistle. The 
theft had been proved by Albert Jobson, 
a shopwalker, who gave evidence to 
the effect that he followed her through 
the different departments and saw her 
take the things mentioned in the 
indictment. 

“Just a moment,” interrupted the 
Judge. ‘“ Who is defending the pris- 
oner ?”’ 

There was an unexpected silence. 
Rupert Carleton, who had dropped idly 
into court, looked round in sudden ex- 
citement. The poor girl had no counsel! 
What if he—yes, he would seize the 
chance! He stood up boldly. “Iam, 
my lord,” he said. 

Rupert Carleton was still in the 
twenties, but he had been a briefless 
barrister for some years. Yet, though 
briefs would not come, he had been very 
farfromidle. He had stood for Parlia- 
ment in both the Conservative and 
Liberal interests (not to mention his 
own), he had written half-a-dozen un- 
produced plays, and he was engaged to 
be married. But suceess in his own 
profession had been delayed. Now at 
last was his opportunity. 

He pulled his wig down firmly over 
his ears, took out a pair of pince-nez 
and rose to cross-examine. It was the 
cross-examination which was to make 
him famous, and is now given as a 
model in every legal text-book. 

“Mr. Jobson,” he began suavely, 
“you say that you saw the accused 
steal these various articles, and that 
they were afterwards found upon her?” 

at 

“JT put it to you,” said Rupert, and 
waited intently for the answer, “that 
that is a pure invention on your part?” 

“No.” 

With a superhuman effort Rupert 
hid his disappointment. Unexpected 
as the answer was, he preserved his 
impassivity. 

“T suggest,” he tried again, “ that 
you followed her about and concealed 
this collection of things in her cloak with 
a view to advertising your winter sale?” 
“No, I saw her steal them.” 


Rupert frowned; the man seemed 





impervious to the simplest suggestion. 
With masterly decision he tapped his 
pince-nez and fell back upon his third 
line of defence. ‘You saw her steal 
them? What you mean is that you 
saw her take them from the different 
counters and put them in her bag?” 

“ Yes.” 

“With the intention of paying for 
them in the ordinary way?” 

‘“ No.” 

“Please be very careful. You said 
in your evidence that prisoner, when 
told she would be charged, cried, ‘To 
think that I should have come to this! 
Will no one save me?’ I suggest 
that. she went up to you with her col- 
lection of purchases, pulled out her 
purse, and said, ‘What does all this 
come to? I can't get anyone to serve 
me.’”’ 

“No.” 

The obstinacy of some people! 
Rupert put back his pince-nez in his 
pocket and brought out another pair. 
The historic cross-examination con- 
tinued. 

“We will let that pass for the 
moment,” he said. He consulted a 
sheet of paper and then looked sternly 
at Mr. Jobson. “Mr. Jobson, how 
many times have you been married?” 

“Once.” 

“Quite so.” He hesitated and then 
decided to risk it. “I suggest that your 
wife left you ?” 

“Tes.” 

It was a long shot, but once again 
the bold course had paid. Rupert 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Will you tell the gentlemen of the 
jury,” he said with deadly politeness, 
“why she left you?” 

“ She died.” 

A lesser man might have been em- 
barrassed, but Rupert’s iron nerve did 
not fail him. 

“ Exactly!” he said. ‘ And was that 
or was that not on the night when 
you were turned out of the Hampstead 
Parliament for intoxication ?”’ 

“T never was.” 

“Indeed? Will you cast your mind 
back to the night of April 24th, 1897 ? 
What were you doing on that night?” 

**T have no idea,” said Jobson, after 
casting his mind back and waiting in 
vain for some result. 

“In that case you cannot swear that 
you were not being turned out of the 
Hampstead Parliament——” 

« But I never belonged to it.”’ 

Rupert leaped at the damaging ad- 
mission. 

“What? You told the Court that 
you lived at Hampstead, and yet you 
say that you never belonged to the 
Hampstead Parliament? Is that your 
idea of patriotism ?” 





“T said I lived at Hackney.” 

“To the Hackney Parliament, I 
should say.. I am suggesting that you 
were turned out of the Hackney Parlia- 
ment for fe 

“T don’t belong to that either.” 

“ Exactly!” said Rupert triumph- 
antly. ‘Having been turned out 
for intoxication?” 

“ And never did belong.” 

* Indeed? May I take it then that you 
prefer to spend your evenings in the 
public-house ?” 

“If you want to know,” said Jobson 
angrily, “I belong to the Hackney 
Chess Circle, and that takes up most 
of my evenings.” 

Rupert gave a sigh of satisfaction and 
turned to the jury. 

« At last, gentlemen, we have got it. 
I thought we should arrive at the truth 
in the end, in spite of Mr. Jobson’s 
prevarications.” He turned to the wit- 
ness. .‘* Now, Sir,” he said sternly, “ you 
have already told the Court that you 
have no idea what you were doing on 
the night of April 24th, 1897. I put it 
to you once more that this blankness 
of memory is due to the fact that you 
were in a state of intoxication on the 
premises of the Hackney Chess Circle. 
Can you swear on your oath that this 
is not so?” 

A murmur of admiration for the 
relentless way in which the truth had 
been -tracked down ran through the 
court. Rupert drew himself up- and 
put on both pairs of pince-nez at once. 

“Come, Sir!” he said, “the jury 
is waiting.” 

But it was not Albert Jobson who 
answered. It was the counsel for the 
prosecution. ‘“ My lord,” he said, getting 
up slowly, ‘this has come as a com- 
plete surprise to me. In the circum- 
stances I must advise my clients to 
withdraw from the case.” 

“A very proper decision,” said his 
lordship. ‘The prisoner is discharged 
without a stain on her character.” 





Briefs poured in upon Rupert next 
day, and he was engaged for all the 
big Chancery cases. Within a week 
his six plays were accepted, and within 
a fortnight he had entered Parliament 
as the miners’ Member for Coalville. 
His marriage took place at the end of 
a month. The wedding presents were 
even more numerous and costly than 
usual, and included thirty-five yards 
of book muslin, ten pairs of gloves, a 
sponge, two gimlets, five jars of cold 
cream, a copy of the Clergy List, three 
hat guards, a mariner’s compass, a 
box of drawing pins, an egg-breaker, 
six blouses, and a cabman’s whistle. 
They were marked quite simply, ‘“‘ From 
a grateful friend.” A. A. M. 
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THE IMMORTALS. 


Suapes or Dickens AND THACKERAY (to one another). “MANY CONGRATULATIONS! I SHALL BE 


WITH YOU IN SPIRIT.” 


(On February 7th, being the 100th anniversary of the birth of DicKENs, a ball is to be given in honour of THACKERAY. ] 
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UNREST IN THE NEAR EAST. 


“Look ’ERE, L1zA MULLINS, DID You SAY AS I’D COLLARED THE TANNER YOU LOST!” 
‘*NOTHINK OF THE KIND! Wor I sarp was As I'D ’AVE FOUND IT IF YOU ’ADN’T ’ELPED ME TO LOOK FOR IT.” 





His predecessors plied the pen TRY OUR SPECIAL SKI-JUMP FROM 











THE PEACOCK. Uf gentlemen for gentlemen ; THE SECOND STOREY! 
A Journalistic Apologue. Now other times bring other ways, Take off from Beeswaxed Balcony. 
THE peacock is a gorgeous fowl, And peacocks pontify to jays. No risk whatever. Enormous supply 
Far more resplendent than the owl, of Real Sawdust ! | 
Who, gazing on the peacock’s tail, ALPINE GAMES. TOBOGANNING ON THE STAIRS!’ \ 
With envy suddenly turns pale. ’ . i 
NEVER MIND THE WEATHER!!! Up by the Lift and down on a 
am when : es _ stalk ik Winter Sport in Any Case! Tea-Tray ! 
eee. Visit the Ex Tour Cas Hydropathie in Howls of Laughter | | 
And share the owlish point of view the Bernese: Oberland. i 
The Home of the Alternative! No danger whatever! 


His radiant plumes my eyes rejoice, Telegraphic alidvess: Exectric Trine! 

_ 7 . See om his em “Substitute,” Switzerland. (The Winner of last year’s Grand National 
Scared by his vile falsetto squeals . ' : at Davitz writes: ‘‘ The Cresta is child’s play 
I take instanter to my heels. : No more wasted days through os to it. The last flight past the Boot Hall gave 





of Motion. Rubber Tyres. Westing- 
house Brakes. Landaulette Body in ‘‘Dr. and Mrs. Wiggins came together, the 


case of rain. latter in pink with brown marabout edgings 
and a cameleon at the corsage.” 





And when the human peacock’s shriek 
Is only heard but once a week 
The six days’ rest that comes between 


and thaw ! me the thrill of my life !”) { 
a owe are human peacocks too, Always something going on! NEVER MIND THE WEATHER! 
A highly decorative crew, ear af ene . : ; i 
Distinguished by their “mighty pens” BOB-SLEIGHING ON WHEELS! Winter Gport in Riptte of te | 
From common barndoor cocksand hens.| Colossal New Sensation. The Poetry The En Tout Cas Hydropathic! | 




















Restores us to a mood serene. imoenes * -; THE BALL- Brighton and Hove Society. | 
But, when the bird elects to preach — The beauty of wearing one of these | 
1 In his inflammatory screech UNDERGROUND CURLING! little fellows is that, unlike dormice, i 
: Not merely on one day but seven, The Bonspiel in the Basement. | they fit in with practically any colour | 
It makes a Hades of a Heaven. Rinks accelerated daily with Soap. scheme. | 
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| things there’s all the. 
, talk about and I’ve, 





THE TWOPENNY PIERPONT 
MORGAN. 


He met me at the door and led me 
through the living-room to a room 
behind the kitchen. ‘ Here's the col- 
lection,” he said. “This is where I 
‘house’ it, as we say.” 

I looked round. Every inch of the 
wall was occupied either by a picture, 
or by shelves on which were hundreds 
of miscellaneous articles. Others were 
on tables or in drawers. 

“It’s like this,” he said. “I’ve 
always been a bit of a kernoozer, as 
you call it, but I haven't had the 
means to gratify the taste. But when 
the children were — one 
grown up and out on 
their own and I got an 
unexpected rise of five 
bob a week, I said to| 
the missis, I said, ‘Now | 
we'll turn that bath- | 
room into a museum, | 
and [ ‘ll show ’em what 
& poor man can do as. 
well as a rich one.’ I’ve 
been to South Kensing- 
ton most Sundays ever 
since they let people in| 
on the Day of Rest, and | 
I know what a good| 
collection is. 





I’ve seen 
the Pirreont Moraan | 


seen the SALTINGS, and 
I know what wealth 
can do. 

“Now,” he went on, | 
“T'll show you what 
five bol) a week can do. | 
Here, for instance, what | 
do you think of this ?”’ 
and he held up a tiny, 
coin. “The Lord’s——— 
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Doctor. ** But YoU MUSTN’T TWIST.” 
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History, you see. It may be part of a 
bar which Jack SHEPPARD may have 
shaken. Here’s a piece of a paving- 
stone from Christ’s Hospital.” 

I drew his attention to the pictures. 

“Plenty of pictures,” he said. 
* What ’s a collector without pictures? 
Look at the Sattines at the National 
Gallery. Mine are all from the port- 
folios outside the print shops. Every 
one by hand. Here’s a wonderful bit 
of black-and-white—a drawing for 
Funny Scraplings, I should guess, full 
of humour and character. Look at 
the way he’s drawn that drunken man. 
And signed too: ‘Wal Smithers.’ 
They're all signed. This one, a friend 














Navry. ‘“¥Yvs, Docror, I sviLt Gor THAT AWFUL PAIN!” 
Doctor. ‘‘Dors 1t HURT YOU MUCH?” 
Navry. “Yus3; IT GIVES A AWFUL TWINCE EVERY TIME I twist.” 





Navvy. “1 poy’r/" 


Towle, Esq., with the kind regards of 
Henry Tuck.” A pamphlet on Free 
Trade. Now here you get Henry 
Tuck’s autograph and at the same 
time something that once belonged to 
Mr. Towle, the great Midland Railway 
manager. 

“TI have some valuable autographs 
too,” he said. “They’re easily got. 
You just write a polite admiring letter 
and enclose a stamped envelope. Two- 
pence only. These drawers are all 
full, and all classified. Divines: 
Rev. J. CampBeth, Dean INGE, and so 
forth; Statesmen; Wii1 Taorne and 
HennikerR Heaton; Cricketers: Jor 
Vine, ALBert Trott; Scientists : 
———— Eustace Mines, Mr. 
Sanpow, and so on; 
and hundreds of these, 
and only two-pence 
each. 

“Then I’ve a large 
collection of picture- 
postcard portraits 
signed. They cost 
threepence — a penny 
for the card, a penny 
for the letter of request, 
and a penny for the 
stamped envelope ; but 
it’s value! Actors and 
actresses chiefly, but a 
few athletes. The most 
popular people, too. 
Here, I pick them 
at random: PaAYLLIs 
Dare, right away; 
Marig STUDHOLME; 
GEORGE GRAVES. 
That ‘ll be something 
for my widow and chil- 
dren, won’t it?” 

“But haven’t you 
anything beautiful?” I 
asked. ‘Is it all merely 
——— curious ?” 














Prayer on a threepenny-bit. That cost 
me a bob. Not very valuable, you say, 
now. Granted. But what about it 
in five hundred years’ time, eh—when 
everyone’s a natheist and there's no 
more threepennies? We collectors have 
to look at the future. 
“Here’s another thing—the very 
last copy of The Echo. That cost me 


a halfpenny, but it will be a treasure | 
some day. Here’s the first copy of The! 


Daily Mail. MHere’s the last Lord 
Mayor's Show programme. Easily got, 
but not easily kept. That’s the thing 
—preserving them. That’s where one 
man differs from another. 

“ Here ’s a horse-’bus ticket I got on 
the last day of the horse -'’bus from 
Piccadilly Cireus to the Elephant. 
Here’s a scrap of iron from Newgate 
prison. 








Whenever anything is being! 


of mine holds, is a Pair May. What 
do you think?” 

I said I was no judge. 

“No,” he said, “it’s a gift, judging 
is. Some people haven’t any kind of 
instinct, and others are chock-full of it. 
It's like a sixth sense, I always say.” 

I asked him what the books were on 
the shelves. 

“ All unique,” he said. ‘“ Every one. 
All presentation copies. I don’t buy 
any others. J hunt in the penny and 
two-penny boxes for them. Poetry 
chiefly, all signed by the poets. That’s 
the real yalue. Here, for instance, 
‘With best wishes from Eliza Pollard.’ 
That's written on the fly-leaf. Then 
you turn on and find the title-page : 
‘Pious Musings, by Eliza Pollard.’ 
That makes it interesting. The poet’s 
own hand. Sometimes one gets a 


pulled down I get a relic and label it.|double event, like this: ‘To William 





“ Well, I think historical interest and 
uniqueness come first,”’ he said; ‘“ but 
I have a few fine things. Chiefly 
pottery. Look at those ginger jars. 
Rich oriental blue, if you like. There's 
a nice row of mugs, all marked ‘A 
present from ’ somewhere. For 
lovely coloured-glass effects you won't 
beat these marbles ina hurry. Beauty 
—plenty of it!” 

His wife joined us at this moment. 

“I’m just showing this gentleman 
my things,” he said. 
“ Oh, that rubbish,” said she. 








‘‘Tdzumitani, ex-champion of Waseda, is mak- 
ing the 100 yard dash in one or two seconds less 
than the world’s record.”—Japan Times. 
That’s very nice of him. When he 
has finished with the sprint he might 
put a foot or two on to the high jump 
record. 
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A MATTER OF BLAZONRY. 


Wattst moodily contemplating the | 
walls of my new office and brooding 


the idea of putting up the shields of 
my University and my College. 


| and honour. No thinking beholder, | 
reflected, could gaze on those triumphs 


| bsing seized with an instant resolve 
' to throw his legal affairs unreservedly 


into my hands and leave them there} 


; indefinitely. 


It was within the scope of a trifling 
outlay to inspire these just and noble} 


| sentiments. I took up my hat and 
| went out. 


“In the first place, 


‘ermine, between: four lions passant 
| quardant, or, a Bible lying fessways of 
| the field, clasped and garnished of the! 
‘third, the clasps in base. I might 
_ mention,” I added, observing an uneasy 


1 look upon her face, “that though they 


are really lions they don’t look like it 
except for their manes and long wavy 
| ta ils.” 
| She appeared relieved. 
| “ Yes, Sir—if you Il kindly step into| 
| the next department.” 
In stepping there I must have lost | 
|my way. I was just moving off in| 
despair to a neighbouring glass to | 
compile an accurate description for 


party organised itself at my elbow. 
“I beg your pardon,” I inquired of 


happen to have a map about you?” 

“ Maps, Sir? - Yes, Sir, fourth floor, | 
third department on the right.” 

There you are; that shows how 
miserably I am misunderstood. 

I wandered about a bit until I way- 
| laid another young person, to whom I 
formulated my wishes. She behaved 
splendidly. 1 expect one of her an- 
cestors had been something in the 
lion-taming line. We traversed many 
departments, chatting pleasantly during 
the journey. After twenty minutes or 
so we arrived at some kind of a desti- 
nation. 

‘*Miss Jenkins, forward!”’ 
fellow-traveller. 

Looking dispassionately at Miss 
Jenkins, I shouldn't have thought it of 
her, but it was none of my business, 
and I proceeded to acquaint her with 
the nature of my requirements. 

“Yes, Sir. Four, I think you said. 
Will you step this way?” 

I set my teeth, turned up my coat 
collar and stepped forth, resolutely 


called my 





Their presence would suggest an 
air of unremitting application to toil | 


of the heraldic painter's art without. 


” T said to the! 
young woman in the Fancy Goods 
| department, “I want gules, on a@ cross | 


the Lost Property Office, when a relief 


her with bitter irony, “but do you’ 


H, 











Aunt Marth a, 
TELL ME THEY WERE ALL IN AUSTRALIA?” 
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upon the dearth of clients, I conceived , 





‘““AND WHAT'S ALL THUS ONE HEARS ABouT THR Y.M.C.C, ? 


Dipn’? you 








keeping close behind her. We threaded 
our way through a kind of primeval 
jungle, when she suddenly stopped. 
“This,” she said, “is our new Numi- 
dian man-eater.” 

I found myself confronted with a 
yellow monster of singular personality. 
He appeared to be endowed with 
mechanism permitting internal accom- 
modation for children up to ten years 
of age. 

I was about to point out that I was 
looking for something on a slightly 
smaller scale when she beckoned to a 
small boy seated on the back of a 
crocodile. 

“ He will show you how it works,” 
she explained. 

With an alacrity born of practice} 
he disappeared head foremost into the 
monster’s interior, whereupon its eyes 
began to roll and its tail to wave in a 
manner indicative of repletion. 





“T hope he will be able to find his 
way out again,” I said anxiously. 

I was relieved to see him deposited 
on the floor through a trap-door in the 
monster’s belly and return apparently 
undigested to his erccodile. 

The lady took up her order-book. 

“ Where shall I send them to?” she 
inquired, looking up at me. 

Little did she know the man she 
had to deal with. I should be the last 
on earth to be bounced into that sort 
of thing by a mere girl. 

“T find after all I shall only require 
one of them,” I replied firmly, “ and if 
you send any more I shall be obliged 
| to refuse deliv ery.” 


If "you heal happen ‘to wh and 
find the Numidian in a state of eruption, 
please accept this (the only) intimation 





that the office boy is probably inside. 
‘I thought I ought to tell you. 











—— —— 
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THE WITCH-PLANT. 
(Thoughts on trying a certain cigar.) 

Tuxovu dreadful weed, Corona y Dolores, 

Thou weed from whom all sins and sorrows bud, 
Thou weed that makst me wonder where the door is, 

Thou weed that I should trample in the mud, 
Only I want thee—twisted by the Furies 

And sealed with blood. 


I shall not smoke thee longer, but, by Pluto, 
I have some work for thee, strange herb, at whom 
All lips are pursed with horror to a mute “Oh!” 
All nostrils sickened—I shall re-illume 
(Banging it out just now against my boot-toe) 
Thy baleful bloom. 


Deep in some hollow was the poison-thicket 
That reared thy spotted leaf in alien climes ; 
The vulture flew above and could not stick it, 
But croaked repentant of his various crimes ; 
Yes, I shall keep thee—thou art just the ticket 
For certain times : 


Times when in some small restaurant I dally 
Over the Munich beer, and bid the cloud 
Of fragrant incense from my pipe-bowl sally, 
And some dashed waiter hurries through the crowd 
To say that pipes (good ghost of WALTER RaLeIGcH!) 
Are not allowed. 


Then I shall take thee forth and light thee slowly, 
And stir the puissance of thy sleeping heart, 
Thou stronger much than wolf’s-bane or than moly, 
Thou deadlier than nightshade; then shall start 
One good green whiff, and they shall learn the holy 
Horror thou art. 


And straightway in that Stygian wave’s immersion 
There shall be cries of women dolorous, 
And going to and fro and loud excursion, 
And pouring forth of prayers and fearful fuss 
(Very much like the Covent Garden version 
Of Edipus) ; 


And crawling to me now, no more indignant, 
The manager shall say, “Our sins are ripe ; 

We never dreamed of odours so malignant; 
Release us, gentle stranger, from their gripe ; 

Descendant of the Borauas, be benignant 


And smoke your pipe.’ Evor 





AUTHER AND ALFRED. 


Ar half-past five a stillness so perfect as to be startling 
brooded over the library. At this hour it is not unusual 
for three girls (to say nothing of a boy) to be let loose on 
the world, which means that they gravitate irresistibly to 
the library and to me. To-day, however, they were else- 
where, and the consequent peace was so inviting and 
pleasant that the sordid idea of devoting it to purposes of 
work was excluded. An armchair before the fire, an easy 
book—that, obviously, was the way to use this heaven-sent 
opportunity. I sank luxuriously into the one and took 
up the other, and made the situation complete with a 
cigarette. 

At this moment there came a sound of plump and slippered 





little feet advancing cautiously along the passage; the door, 


after a preliminary struggle with the handle, was gently 
opened, and John’s curly head peeped round it. 

“ Halloa!” said I. 

“I’m a messager,” said he. 

“Oh, you’re a messenger, are you? 
message?” 

“To cut this pencil. Peggy broke it.” 

I began to cut it and continued the conversation. 

“ Whose messenger are you?” 

“The girlses messager. They ’re writin’.” 

“What ’s Helen writing?” 

“ A diry.” 

“ What’s Rosie writing ?” 

“ Poitry.” 

“And what’s Peggy writing ?” 

“ A theeter.” 

“Oho,” said I, “literature and thedrama. That’s what’s 
keeping them away, is it? But don’t you let them order 
you about too much. We must stand together, you know, 
we men.” 

“T’m not ‘we men’ to-day,” 
that our alliance was at an end. 


What’s your 


said John, thus indicating 
“I’m the girlses messager,” 





j 
} 
t 
} 


and, the pencil being now duly cut and pointed, he departed 


on his tip-toes noiselessly and with great deliberation, 
having evidently persuaded himself that mystery was the 
chief characteristic of the perfect messenger. 


There was another half-hour of quiet, and then with a | 
rush the whole party of blue-stockings, headed by tule ‘ 


excited Mercury, burst in upon me. 
“ Helen,” I said, “is your diary finished ?” 


4 


“Yes, every word of it; but you mustn’t read it, because | 


diaries are secret.” 
“Then,” said I, “ Rosie will show me her poetry. Poetry ’s 
meant to-be read.” 
But Rosie excused herself. 


Besides, there were one or two 
In the meantime 


seemed to be too short. 
rhymes that she must think over again. 
the poem must also be treated as secret. 

“ But,” she added, “ Peggy's finished her play, and we all 
want you to read it. We’re going to act it in the nursery 
to-morrow.” 

Thereupon Peggy, with all the nonchalance of a hardened 
dramatist, pressed a sheet of foolscap into my hands and 
retired to the sofa. The rest grouped themselves about her ; 
and this is what I read to the gathering. I merely pre- 
mise that in transcribing I have separated the speeches, 
and that the brackets and the italics are not Peggy's but 
mine :— 

AUTHER AND ALFRED. 
Cean 1. 


THe UNrTrRUTH. 
Julet (handing Auther a sword). Here take this Auther 
and remember me. 
Auther (puting his arm round her), Ar maiden I would 
not forget the. 

[Auther goes out of the room and Juleet hides her face 
in her hands and crys Alfred comes in leeving an 
army outside the door. 

Alfred. Tell me wer Auther has gon. 

Julet. No I shall not. 

Alfred. If you do not tell ile kill you. 

Julet (telling the wntruth). Oh—he has gon by the —— 
high road. 

[Alfred goes out of the room and he and his men 
march on. 

Julet. Ha ha ha ive got him this time he wont find him 
becaus he isent going that way. 


a 


Her metre, she said, had | 
bothered her; some of the lines had got too long, and others | 
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MARGINAL NOTES ON HISTORY. 


AGRICOLA LECTURING THE ANCIENT BRITONS ON THE ADVANTAGES OF ROMAN CIVILISATION. 





Cean 2. 
AuFrep’s Deratn. 
[Alfred comes in very quirtly his hand on the hilt of 


his sword. 
Alfred. If I kill Auther the peple of England will make 


me king. 





him sword in hand they wave their hats in the air 
and then begin to fight. 

Alfred. Tle kill him this time. 

Auther. Oh will you. 

Alfred. Ah I nealy got you that time ou ou ou. 

[Auther puts his sword thru Alfreds body and he falls 
down half dead once more he trys to rais himself 
and kill Auther but once more Auther runs his 
sword thru him. 

Cean 3. 
Home AGaIn. 

Julet (supriesed). Why are you back so quick. 

Auther. Ar I thought better of it and I don’t like 
France much, 

Julet, Have you had any Adventures or figts. 

Auther. Yes ive kild sombody. 

Julet. Oh who do tell me. 

Auther (slowly). It is—Alfred. 

Julet (flinging herself into Auther’s arms). Oh Auther 
I’m so glad now we ar save. 

Auther. Wear wear WE AR. 








There are still a few stalls left. Will you come? 


When he turns round he sees Auther runing towards 
. (Oh! he’s there all right. 


The Curten Coms Down, 
The first performance is fixed for to-morrow at 5.45. 





GET AWAY ON. 


Twinkling sterns among the gorse— 
They saw him go in this 
morning !) 
Eager rider, fretting horse— 
Down at the corner a red coat has shone. 
“Ger away on to him! Gar’r’r away on!” 


What a rush to snatch a start ! 
(Go on, Sir, goon! After you! Hurry up!) 
Pick your panel and steel your heart ! 
Plenty of room for us all anon. 
“ Ger away on to him! Gar’r’r away on!” 


See ’em pour across the wall! 
(Steady, now, steady! Oh, please give ’em a chance !) 
Look! A sheet would cover ‘em all! 
Hark! The glad horn that tells he is gone! 
“Ger away on to him! Gar’r’r away on!” 


See ’em wheel like driven birds ! 

(Gently, there, gently I say! Now ride and be hanged!) 
Music! and no need for words ! 

Catch up his head on the grass and begone! 





“Ger away on to him! Gar’r’r away on!” 





a 


—— 












| honesty on either side. My man is the 
| defendant and a knave, but, the plaintiff 


| Therefore, I think he ought to get home 
| all right.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Sunes. 
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EVIDENCE. 
My friend Kerslake has a case in 
King’s Bench, Court C.I., to-morrow, 
and he thinks he will probably win. 
What is more, he will tell you why. 
“Tt is all about selling rubber planta- | 
tions,” he said to me, “and, as you) 
might expect, there is not too much 


is a worse knave, so my man ought to 
pull it off. It is realiy for the judge 
and jury to make up their minds, 
between them, which is the better of 
a bad two. My man has, at any rate, 
been actually caught stealing rubber 
off one of the plantations he had sold. 


“Oh, indeed!” I said non-commit- 
tally, for I did not quite appreciate the 
“therefore.” But Kerslake explained. 

“Tt shows,” he said, in his forensic 
manner, “ that my man did anyhow sell 
one plantation with some rubber on it.”’ 





‘The report {of the Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion] includes a portrait of Lady Hardinge, 
prepared by the Survey Department.” —Pioneer. 
One likes to see even these little things 
done on a Viceregal scale. 





TO ! 


On desolate abode and damp, 
In frigid isolation pining! 
Round whom impatient crowds would 
camp 
When hot September suns were 
shining ; 
How scant the gratitude they show! 
They think of you almost with 
loathing, 
In whom a few brief months ago 
They put their trust and all their 
clothing. 


You may not charm the artistic eye 
(Perhaps with tears of shame you 
dim it), 
But I am not of those who ery :— 
“That beastly thing ’s about the 
limit !”’ 
Why scoff at one whose pedigree 
To earth's remotest epoch reaches, 
Whose changeless form must ever 
be 
Indigenous to British beaches ? 


Though others viewed with discon- 
tent 
The simple shelter you afforded, 
I never grudged your modest rent 
Nor deemed my patience unre- 
warded ; 
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How could I find your gloom de- | 

pressing, 

When minstrels with each other vied | 
To cheer the tedium of dressing ? 


"Twas then the nigger week by week 
Would gaily trip the ‘light fantastic,’ | 
The Teuton bandsman’s florid cheek 
Stretched, as he blew, like strong | 
elastic ; 
And from your port-hole I could spy 
| Such sights in half-a-dozen places, 
The while I wrestled with my tie 
Or got the better of my braces. 


And shall I thoughtlessly forget 
Those happy hours we spent to- 
gether, 
, Or be unmindful of the debt 
Of other days and other weather ? 
/Ah no! though all should heartless 
H seem, 


{ 
' 


| One voice at least a protest raises, 
And, thankful for the humblest theme, 
This minor poet pens your praises. 











** The Cock Tavern awakens an old memory. | 
Here Tennyson frequently dined and was served 
by the waiter that inspired that poem of h’‘s 
‘O pump-head waited at the Cock.’” 

West Australian. 
Why was he called “pump-head”? 












































BriTAaNni. 


THE HOME-COMING. 


“IO TRIUMPHE! CONQUEROR OF HEARTS!” 
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THE “PUPPY HUG,” THE “PARISH PUMP” AND “CRABBING THE CRAB.” 


Can anyone explain how it is that ordinarily inoffensive young Englishmen, when they dance, suddenly develop the spasmodic auto- 
matism of the coloured Coon combined with the suppressed fury of the Paris Apache ? 

How much longer, may we ask, are our daughters and sisters to be trundled about like wardrobes, their arms worked incessantly like 
the parish pump, made to slide about sideways like ungainly crustaceans, and submitted to ‘‘ Bunny Hugs” and other exotic abomina- 
tions, which make them look as supremely foolish and vulgar as they can be made to look? (We hesitate to ask why girls permit it, lest 
the terrible answer should come that they like it. That we refuse to listen to.) If it must continue, for goodness’ sake don’t let us call it 
dancing ; let ’s have Isolation Camps for them, and be done with it, 








" |the beat of the music; I openly defy|away from’it. If, in spite of your 
THE SLEUTH STALK, jthem. My dancing is audacious, un- | efforts, you got mixed up with it, you 
THE Sleuth Stalk is a dance, or) orthodox, ineffable and wholly unscru- | insisted on forgetting it as soon as you 





rather a terpsichorean gymnastic. pulous. And so it succeeds. It is|could. It was the best I could do, but 
I am the Sleuth Stalker. strange, grotesque, weird, terrific, awe- | it was neither successful nor popular. 
I am ths Pet of the Ball-room. inspiring and monstrous, My Waltz was a bad Waltz. I was 
“Pet,” I said; not “ Pest.” But it is not new. been informed that it was a very 
Tam something later than the Boston,| They all think it is new, but it is not. | bad Waltz. 


the Half-time Boston, the Dot-and-|I have been dancing it for years and| But it is a startling success as a 
Carry-One Boston, the Bogie Walk, | years and years, unnoticed or, if noticed, | Sleuth Stalk. 
the Turkey Trot, the Chicken Crawl,| avoided. It was only when I called it 





the Milwaukee Move-Along-Please and|the Sleuth Stalk, to give it an air of Commercial Candour. 
the Monkey Scramble. novelty, that it caught on. To achieve| ‘‘You will find the shop with a stock that 


When I enter the dancing-room,|in the ball-room of to-day, your per- | ¥#!! manta eT em ll 
all the ladies’ eyes turn on me. Blue| formance must not only be hideous, it The cl one \ ill reall “ be 
eyes, grey eyes, brown eyes, wicked| must also be novel. I have achieved, |*"° .° apr apes ti wil really be a 
black eyes and heather mixture eyes,|not by novelty but by an undetected | S°?UMe alair bhis time. 
all look to me appealingly. I do not| revival. , 

lt. 
ask the pleasure of a dance. Iconfer| Do you remember an old, old dance | Another American Insult 











r ‘ ‘« The lecturer assigned for the course is Prof. 
the honour of a Sleuth Stalk. called the Valse ? | Tan C. Hannah, M. a Cambridge University. 
Tam It. No? |In every respect he is a true Englishman, 


When I dance, my back bends, my | Do you remember an old, old dance | apetally in manner and accent, but his brain 
arms protrude, my eyes glaze and my called the Waltz? ee — . a <a 
cheek, rubbing against that of my| No? Thinkagain. Yes? Itallcomes |*°°™* . ylestow gener. 
partner, produces a sound as of sand-|back to you from the dim, forgotten,| «Despite several gowling hanges the luncheon 
paper. Sometimes my feet are in a/|dully respectable past. interval was caaaial without further loss.” 
hurry, sometimes they are uncompro-| You remember the Waltz, but you | The Evening News. 
misingly still. I do not look where I}do not remember my Waltz. If you | The wild beasts of the Bush are always 
am going because I do not know.| were ever unlucky enough to get in the|a source of danger to cricketers in 
I do not merely disregard the time and|same room as it, you tried to keep | Australia. 
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104 
AT THE PLAY. 
“THE PIGEON.” 

Up to the end of the Second Act I 
couldn’t tell whether it was more the 
fault of the actors or of the author that 
I was enjoying myself so immensely. 
But in the Third Act there was no 
question about the chief responsibility ; 
| for the actors kept going on as well as 
| ever, yet the play came rather tamely 
| to an end that was no conclusion, since 
| it left things pretty much as they were 
_at the start. With the memory of 
Mr. Gauswortay’s Justice still weighing 

| heavily upon us we had sat there 
' through two delightful scenes in- 
_credulously happy over our luck in 
finding him in a mood of gaiety; 
touched, it is true, with pathos, but still 

| gaiety. We had seen that charitable 
artist, Wellwyn, the Pigeon of the soft 
and downy breast, being plucked to 
_ heart’s content (his and theirs alike) by 
three ne’er-do-weels—a drunken cab- 
/ man, a flower-girl of no repute, and a 
fascinatingalien vagabond with leanings 
to philosophy. (The unusual arrange- 
ment—very embarrassing for sitting 
| models—by which the large studio 
| window, bare of blinds, gave to the 
passer-by an unchecked vision of the 
interior, was, of course, a constant en- 
couragement to theseintrusions.) But 








| as we watched their easy manceuvres | 


| we kept wondering, from moment to 
moment, how soon we should have to 
pay for our fun by a serious homily on 
the evils of indiscriminate charity. 
When in the Second Act Mr. Gats- 
wortHy brought together a Professor 
of Economics and a Justice of the 
_ Peace, known to have violently anta- 
_ gonistic views on social problems, we 
‘clenched our teeth grimly to face the 
terrors of a full-dress debate on the 
| Minority Report of the Poor Law 
Commission; and when they were 
| posted into a side room (off), and the 
| play went on without them, we could 
_ hardly believe our good fortune. 
But we were not to escape in the 
end; and the Third Act realised our 
worst fears. Curiously enough the 
| threatened diatribe against our present 
social system was put into the mouth 
of the most light-hearted impostor of 
| them all—the alien vagabond. De- 
livered with a foreign accent and 
| incredible swiftness (for Mr. Dennis 
Eapie was just as anxious as we were 
to get it over), it left me a little be- 
_wildered. But I vaguely gathered that 
_ the machinery of our reformatory in- 
| stitutions was lacking in the human 
element ; that it attempted to coop wild 
creatures in a common cage, and 
| generally made no allowance for the 
| personalidiosyneracies of theindividual. 


L 


But since the whole play had been an 
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illustration of the other method, and 
the Pigeon’s milk of human kindness, 
a beverage freely imbibed by this elo- 
|quent vagabond, had been proved to 
contain no sort of recuperative qualities, 
it was clear that the problem, as usual 
, With Mr. Ganswortay, was left with- 
,out solution, Certainly the epithet 
:‘hopeless,”’ so freely conferred upon 
ithe Pigeon by his commonsense 
daughter, and obviously applicable also 
‘to his protégés, seemed to serve equally 
well for Mr.GatswortHy’s own outlook. 
Indeed, if his seriousness had not been 
already firmly established, we might 
| have judged him, from the humour of 
i this play, to be just a gentle-hearted 
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Hyer DEW 
THE TROUSERS OF ALTRUISM ; 
or, The Charity that began at home-spuns. 


Mr. Dennis EADIE. 
Mr. Wuitrorp KANE. 


Ferrand 
Wellaryn 


cynic. The most irresponsible satirist 
of human nature could hardly have 
tickled us more effectively than Mr. 
GALsworTHY does with his portrait of 
the irredeemable cabman, or given a 
more piquant turn to a familiar phrase 
than that which came so glibly from 
the yagabond’s lips when, after telling 
how the flower-girl had adopted the 
life ** of joy,” he goes on to say that in 
the house where they had tried to 
reform her by placing her in domestic 
service she had “ got the footman into 
trouble.” 

It would be difficult to praise too 
highly the remarkable performances of 
the whole cast. The most difficult 
parts fell to Mr. Eapre and Miss Mar- 
GARET Morris. As the French vaga- 
bond the former was extraordinarily 
subtle in his suggestions both of race 
and temperament. The latter, as the 
flower-girl, a picture of sombre stolidity 








relieved from time to time by a slow 
smile of sinister intelligence or a sudden 
burst of passion, gave a fearless in- 
terpretation of a character whose 
brooding savagery was presented by 
the author with an unsparing fidelity. 
A Constant Lover made a most 
attractive curtain-raiser, in which Mr. 
apie and Miss Guapys Ccorer played 
with a very natural ease. It contained 
several happy phrases that fell nicely 
into their right places—in particular, 
a definition of genius as an “infinite 
capacity for making other people take 
pains.” Many of those who listened 
to this pleasant flow of dialogue must 
have reflected sadly how good a friend 
the theatre has lost by the too-early 
fate of Sr. Joun Hanky. O. §. 





THE DIARY OF A TWIN SOUL. 


“M.P.K.” and I have a very great 
deal in common. I believe we are 
twin souls, which is a very beautiful 
and comforting thought. I have never 
met “ M.P.K.” and there is no earthly 
reason to suppose I ever shall; but I 
have found his diary for last year, and,, 
as I have said, he and I have a very 
great deal in common. I am going to 
think of him as Monty—dear old Monty, 
my twin soul. 

The place in which I found dear old 


| Monty’s diary proved at the outset the 
| affinity between us. 


I caught sight of 
it on the top of a pillar at the end of 
some railings (shoved back where the 
beginning of a wall made a little recess) 
as Iwas getting off a motor-’bus, and 
I went over and reached up and got it. 
(Monty and I are about the same 
height.) A funny place to put a diary, 
you will say. True. But it proved 
that dear old Monty, like ms, h-d 
suffered the difficulty of getting rid of 
diaries. Monty had been through it, 
so to speak. Monty had wrestled with 
the problem year after year. Monty 
had realised that nobody wants an old 
diary, spotless though it be; that you 
cannot sell an old diary to the man 
who swindles you over your review 
copies of new books; and it is a pleasant 
feature of our character (Monty’s and 
mine) that we cannot bring ourselves 
to burn a diary. 

Personally, I have given up the 
problem. 1 keep my diaries. I have 
got a complete, unbroken set dating 
from 1887. One of these days I dare- 
say they will be quite valuable—they 
will be advertised as ‘almost new,” 
“each copy autographed by the author.” 
Monty, however, is not such a keen 
book-collector as I am. At the close 
of every year my dear old chum creeps 
out at night and gets rid of his old diary 
as he and I do good—by stealth. 
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It is a glorious thing to discover a 
twin soul quite unexpectedly. From 
| that starting-point of finding that 
Monty had infinite pains in settling 
what to do with his old diary—thence 
onwards, as I turned the pages, I think 
I have never had a more moving ex- 
perience. 

It might have been my own book, 
so exactly does Monty’s character run 
with mine. All the early pages, the 
absorbing pages before you come to 
the diary proper, the Preamble to the 
Bill, were filled in with the scrupulous 
care and attention to detail that be- 
| speak a great mind firmly taking over 

the responsibilities of a new duty. 
| Watch No. —, Stores ticket No. —, Sea- 
son ticket No.—, they were all there. 
Weight, height, size in gloves, collar, 
hat—not an item was left blank. Bills 
| to be paid—I really don’t think Monty 
could have omitted a single one. I 
| hope not, for Monty’s sake. 





1 tell you I was positively trembling 
| in an ecstasy of friendship at its highest 


(level as I finished these exquisitely | 
and turned to! 


| compiled catalogues 
| * Jan. 3.” 

“ Jan. 1. Dull, but fairer about lunch- 

time, and then rainy again. Cold 


evening with some fog. Arose 7.59}. 


| This year I am not going to put down | 


any wild and stupid protestations of 
| my determinations to keep a diary. 1 
| think I have done with that kind of 
thing. I think I realise at last my own 
| shortcomings. No, quite simply I here 
| state my resolve to keep a daily 
| check, however trifling, on my life 
| throughout the year. I shall try my 
| best to make the record a full one; but 
| I am not going to aim too high. 
not wish, at the close of the year, to be 
mocked by any great resolutions that I 
have written here. No, just a brief 
note each day is all I shall aim at— 
Nulla dies sine linea. Of to-day’s 


doings I shall say nothing. I have 
made a good start, that is all. This, 


the first entry, shall be solely devoted to 
the little hope and resolve it bears. 
Midnight is striking; when next I 
spring out of bed my first action 
will be to record that I was up at 
6.45.” 

I must confess that for a moment 
I had doubts of Monty as I finished 
that. It was just what I had written 
yearly since 1887; but it had a quiet 
depth of confidence and determination 
that was a little quieter and a little 
deeper than anything I had reached. 
The unmanly thought arose that I had 
made a mistake in Monty—that he was 
going to pull it off—that we were not 
twin souls after all. 

Forgive me, Monty, dear old man ! 

So far as the diary had anything to 
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say about it, Monty did not appear to! 
spring out of bed until June 23rd. No 
mark, no blemish appears on the pages 
between Jan. Ist and that date; and 
further, far from springing out of bed, 
he then appears to be just getting in 
again. Tke entry reads with the faint 
scratchiness that belongs to nothing 
on earth but a ball-room programme 
pencil, and reads :— 

“A topping, topping dance. Eleven 
with A. She wouldn’t have let me keep 
her glove if she didn’t. Good night!” 

The inexperienced diarist would have 
paused here in shame to goon. Honour 
would have prevented his probing fur- | 
ther into the romance that burst into 
those pages on June 23rd. I knew 
Monty better. Passages very similar 
are to be found in my own diaries of 
’88, 90, '92-3-4 and 1900. They are 
invariably followed, moreover, by what 
I looked with confidence to find on 
June 24th—and found. 

“ Met A at lunch at the D's. Ihave 
been wasting my life up to now. But 
a new: object has come into it. We had 








along talk about self-discipline. She 
thinks, as I have long thought, that 


smoking is an enervating vice. I am 
going to chuck it from to-night. We 


spoke about the assistance to self- 
discipline of writing down in your 
diary the conquests over self that one 
has made. I shail do so henceforth. 
I am going to turn over a new leaf.” 

Dear old Monty did better than that. 
He turned over about 150 and left 
them all new and unstained. The next, 
and last, record is a note scrawled on 
Dec. 20th. 

“Harem cigarettes—930 New Bond 
Street, 9s. 100.” 

Monty and I are twin souls. 





The Insurance Bil. 
It is rumoured that Mr. Lioyp 
GrorGr’s ‘rare and refreshing fruit” 
is only Limejuice after all. 





‘At half-past five by arrangement Vine played 
free and stylish cricket.” 
Ireland's Saturday Night. 


A rash thing to guarantee. 
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|  DACTYLOMANIA. 


Merxovucut on the uttermost verges 
Of earth and the infinite brine 

[ stood, and gave ear to the dirges 
That make desolation divine— 

The voice of the wind in its anguish, 
The voice of the ocean at play, 

And the voices of Sirens who languish 

For lack of their prey. 


Sleek Harpies, who jousted with Jason, 
In multitudes hurried along, 

Still booming in soft diapason 
Their old Arimaspian song ; 

While hippogriffs, hotly careering 
Athwart the enamelled abyss, 

Slid over the azimuth, searing 

My heart with their hiss. 


And out of the welter advancing 
I saw the great heroes of eld, 
Proconsuls renowned for their prancing 
And tyrants for heads that were 
swelled; 
And Saprno was smiling at Cato, 
Who didn’t approve of her dress ; 
And Rauercu had peeled a potato 
To pleasure QUEEN Bess. 


O melodies fitful and plangent, 
O mysteries ancient and rare, 
O souls that exhale at a tangent 
Dim wafts of Elysian air! 
Why is it that mortals, unheeding 
The rampart that Reason hath set, 
Contend, with importunate pleading, 
In runes of regret ? 


Time dulls the gay tints of to-morrow, 
Time turns the bright falchion to rust, 
And ’tis madness to palter with sorrow 
When joy can be bought“for a crust; 
For Care can resistlessly clamber 
To peaks that are hoary and high, 
And flies that are prisoned in amber 
Must finally die. 


Why cannot the amaranth wither ? 
The seraphs their splendour refuse ? 

Why must [ unfailingly blither 
Whenever this metre I use ? 

For to sense I shall never get back till 
I find in the trochee my cure, 

And the lilt of the tittuping dactyl 

For ever abjure. 





MAKING HAY BY MOONSHINE. 


THE previous day I had taken stock 
of my age. I manfully faced the facts, 
which were as follows. In nine years’ 
time I should be exactly the same age 
as Joseph Williams! Was it possible ? 
But there was worse. In five years 
only (and what was five years?) 
I should be as old as Williams was 
scarcely four years ago! Worse still, 
in barely two years I should actually 
be as old as Williams had been about 
seven years before! It was horrible. 





I could scarcely credit it. I discarded 
Williams and worked out how long it 
would take me to reach seventy-three, 
which, for some reason that I do not 
understand, always seems to me a 
particularly difficult age to face. When 
I made the same calculation for 
Williams, however, I was somewhat 
inspirited, and I composed myself by 
recalling that Otiver CROMWELL was 
forty before he was ever heard of, and 
that Lord Roserts took up the South 
African command in his seventieth 
year. 

Thus fortified, I had forgotten all 
about my birthday by the next morning 
when I opened my Aunt Angela’s 
letter and the money-order fell out on 
the floor and frightened me. The last 
commission from my aunt had been to 
choose prizes for the Village Coronation 
Sports. On this occasion, however, 
it was only a present. 

“Well,” said my wife promptly, 
“there is no excuse for not haying 
your hair cut now.” 

This remark was most unjust. The 
facts were that I was going to have my 
hair cut five days before, but Valerie 
herself rang me up just as I was leaving 
the office and put it out of my head. 
I now explained this in detail. 

My position was embarrassing. With 
the intention of securing to me a happy 
anniversary my aunt had fastened on 
me an obligation to solve the following 
problem :—I had to buy myself some- 
thing I really wanted which was to 
cost exactly two sovereigns, and which 
I should not in the ordinary course 
allow myself. I don’t say the task 
was impossible, I merely say that after 
contemplating it for half a minute I 
gave up the problem. I put the money- 
order into my pocket-book and went 
about my affairs with a sense of exalted 
affluence—a vague impression of having 
more money than I knew how to spend. 

That money-order became a talisman. 
I was the owner of the inexhaustible 
purse; the hero of the miraculous dibs. 
I was released from all predicaments 
of economy. I spent those wretched 
coins three times a week for months; 
it became a habit. First, they sprang 
a new stair-carpet on us. I do not 
say that I regret that stair-carpet, but 
I do regret the pedigree Airedale pup 
which yielded to the same charm the 
very next day, for I understand that it 
was due to his special purity of race 
that he died soon afterwards. And 
I cannot to this day imagine what 
persuaded me to take an interest in big- 
game trophies. It was, of course, an 
extraordinary bargain, but I had no 
idea, until I got it into the cab, that 
the head of a hippopotamus is such 
an enormous size, or that it would 





so terrify the children. I have proved 
since, what I did not know then, that 
the principle of trying to wipe out the 
memory of a faux pas in the auction- 
room by other enterprises in the same 
field of action is a wrong one. Know- 
ledge of this kind is only attained by 
actual experience, but I may remark 
that it is most undesirable that the 
acquisition of such experience should 
be matter for emulation in a household. 
On the contrary, it should be confined 
strictly to the head of the family. I 
had to speak to this effect quite clearly 
to Valerie on the subject of the antique 
copper warming-pans. Even when 
used in a scheme of decoration with 
ribbons on them and their bows changed 
once a month, it is easy to have too 
many warming-pans in a small house. 

However, this matter of the warming- 
pans rescued me, for it gave me an 
idea, and I began to search my pocket- 
book. I spread the contents out upon 
the table and sorted them through. 

“ That's all right,” I said. 

“ What's all right?” Valerie asked. 

“ Aunt Angela’s money-order. 
lost it.” 





A NARROW ESCAPE. 


[It has been pointed out in the daily Press 
that, whereas painters as a rule reach a ripe old 
age, music usually brings an early death to its 
devotees. ] 

PAINTER who serenely painted 

Just outside this door of mine, 
Till the atmosphere was tainted 

With the stench of turpentine, 
Little dreamed you of the venomed 

Thoughts arising in my chest, 

As you whistled, sang and then hummed 

“ All the latest and the best.” 


Little dreamed you your melodious 
Perseverance oftentimes 
Proved particularly odious 
To a bard in search of rhymes, 
Till his ultimate intention 
Was to merit murder’s dues— 
Ancient Bailey, swift suspension 
And his portrait in the News. 


For I felt your paint portended 
You would live three score and ten 
Ere at last your music ended, 
And I could not wait till then ; 
So I seized a handy hatchet 
And prepared your noise to check ; 
You, in short, were going to catch it 
Violently in the neck,— - 


When the sudden recollection, 

*“‘ Music’s hold on life is faint,” 
Stayed my hand; in your affection 
Song so plainly ousted paint ; 

Swiftly did I lay that, burly 
Axe aside, appeased to see 
That to reach the graveyard early 
You required no help from me. 


I’ve. 
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‘AND WHAT DO YOU THINK OF HoME 
**LIKE HEAVEN! 


‘*FAITH, THIN, THE PRIESTS TELL US THAT WHIN WE GET TO HIVEN WE'LL ALL BE BLISSED ANGELS WID WINGS AN’ HARPS, 


Yo 2 
Rute, Pat?” 


WHAT MAKES YOU THINK THAT?” 


WHIN ALL THE TIME WE’D FAR SOONER STAY THE WAY WE ARE NoW!” 





Tae, 


“Sure, Sor, "©WILL BE LIKE HIvEn.” 
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THE PACKING. 
“CERTAINLY not,” said Alfred, in 


| reply to various well-meant offers of 


assistance from the family; “1 much 
prefer to do it myself. Packing is one 
of those things that are perfectly easy 
if you work them on a proper system.”’ 

Alfred had been asked to a “ Cinder- 
ella and stay the week-end” at the 
He has only recently put 
his hair up—or whatever it is men do 


| to show that they can be invited to 
| grown-up dances—and this was really 


his first invitation to go unchaperoned 
by the rest of us, and therefore some- 
thing of an event. 

“The proper system,” he explained, 
about a week before the date of de- 
parture, “is to rehearse an imaginary 
day, and put out everything you are 
likely to want, as you think of it.” 
After several of these imaginary days, 
when Alfred’s room had assumed an 
appearance suggestive of something 
between a rummage sale and an 
eviction, it was asked him whether the 
system also included imaginary luggage, 
“because nothing in the house would 


hold more than half of these things, let 
alone your one presentable suit-case!” 
So the last forty-eight hours were 
spent by Alfred in a severe sub-editing 
'of the system. Even here, however, he 
showed himself intolerant of advice. 
\ Five dress-shirts for a week-end may 
appear absurd to girls,”’ he said wither- 
| ingly, ‘‘ because you don’t understand. 
Besides, they prevent the hair-wash 
from getting broken.” 

One is bound to admit that when 
completed the result really did look 
rather nice, Alfred’s pyjamas, in which 
he has a remarkably neat taste, im- 
parted a chic and elegance to the top 
layer, which, it was generally felt, 
could not fail favourably to impress the 
eye of a valet. Nothing appeared to 
have been forgotten, even to two pairs 
of white gloves and a tin of superfluous 
|shaving-cream. The fact that he was 
obliged to carry his sponge and tooth- 
brush in his overcoat pocket was ex- 
plained by the inventor as a foreseen 
result of the rehearsal system, which 
could easily be remedied by keeping 
duplicates of these articles. 

I will say, too, that Alfred accepted 








our congratulations with a very be- 
coming modesty. ‘It’s just system,” 
he said, as he locked the perfected 
evidence of success. ‘ I don’t suppose 
I should be any better at it than any- 
one else if I hadn’t taken the trouble to 
think the matter out.” 

The actual departure was thus some- 
thing of a small triumph. As we waved 
our hands to Alfred’s retreating figure 
there was a general impression that 
the cadet of the family had proved 
himself worthy of its best traditions. 
The journey before him was a longish 
one, and Alfred’s mother had exacted 
a promise that he would wire news of 
his safe arrival. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances she might have suggested 
a knotted handkerchief as an aid to 
memory, but in face of the system any 
such proposal was felt to be not only 
unneeded but impertinent. ‘ He'll do 
it without that,” we said. 

He did. The wire reached his family 
just as it was sitting down to dinner, 
and about half-an-hour after the de- 
parture of our last post. It was very 
brief. ‘All well,” it said; ‘“ please 





send key of suit-case.”’ 


oe 











_talk of Naroneon and the Russian Empire, and a vivid 


' to bed. 


| from me; but I should 


_ slightest egotism, 


/a@ piece of black mack- 


explanatory voice.” 
| And hotel turbot has 
| never been so nicely summed up. But then, Mr. Barry 
| Pain always had a genius for stripping pretenders bare of 


| His latest volume, Stories in Grey (WERNER LauRIE), does 
, not show him at his best, for he can do better things than 
_the magazine story; but it contains characteristic touches 





_ having been silent by choice during an hour or two's yarn- 


_ the recital. 
' of a much-troubled Pole, a beloved author and a certified 
master of the British Mercantile Marine were casually 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
I nave to thank Mr. JoserH Conrap for taking me so} 
intimately into his confidence, for the confidence was more | 
than worth while and the taking was very pleasantly done. 
Some Reminiscences (Nasu), if it defies analysis, makes 
capital reading. I feel now as a listener might feel who, 


ing, is suddenly called upon to express an opinion. Bless 
my soul! I have no opinion, except that I was vastly 
intrigued and quite oblivious of the passage of time during 
The sensations, experiences and observations 


uttered as they cropped up. There was, I remember, some 


account of how a novel comes into being. Beyond that, 
[ can only say that I spent a delightful evening in the 





very best company, and received a cold shock when the 


Agatha by name and charming as well as good by nature, 
whom he befriended in the Indian station where his 
regiment was quartered. And when he stepped aside and 
let her become engaged to an officer in the Gunners I was 
weak enough to turn to the last page of the book. I wanted 
to know the best or the worst at once, before the regiment 
and the Major and the Gunner moved on to South Africa 
and the risks of the Boer War. I must not, of course, give 
away what I found out, especially as Major Peacock has 
more than one anxious moment in store for his readers. 
But I can assure them that the war-pictures are excellent, 
and do not strike one in the least as being belated, and that 
the naive style of the soldier-author adds much to the 
naturalness of his pleasant story. 





To the small number of those authors who can write a 
readable school-story must now be added the name of Mr. 
E. W. Hornune, whose Fathers of Men (Smiru, Exper) 
strikes me as a more than creditable attempt at a notoriously 
difficult task. One of the most obvious difficulties is the 
evolution of a new 





reminiscences suddenly 
) —< 


ceased and I had to go 
I take it that 
this book will be uni- 
versally read, without 
any recommendation 
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like to mention that its 
237 pages, though in 
the first person, are 
wholly innocent of the 





“The waiter placed | 
before young Mr. 
Haynes a plate on 
which were a few white 
bones; an’ eye-ball and 


intosh: “‘ Turbot, Sir,’ 


said the waiter in an ie 
IT WOULD NATURALLY REVIVE, WOULD BE 
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ONE OBJECTION TO TARIFF REFORM IS THAT THE SMUGGLING BUSINESS, WHICH 


WHICH HAS TAKEN PLACE IN THE SMUGGLERS’ OLD HAUNTS, 


plot in so restricted a 
medium; this Mr. Hor- 
NuNG has cleverly over- 
come by the originality 
of his initial situation. 
Jan Rutter, his hero, is 
the son of a coachman 
and a mother who has 
married so far beneath 
her as to be disowned 
by her family. Thus 
Jan is brought up as a 
stable lad till he is 
fourteen, when, both 
his parents being dead, 
the maternal relatives 
relent, and, after a 
scrambled preparation, 
he is pitchforked into 
the same school that 
holds Evan Devereux, 
the son of his late 


GREATLY HAMPERED BY THE SAD CHANGE 








their pretence and displaying them as they really are. 


of observation and humour which make it acceptable. 
There are included one or two tales of the supernatural ; 
but whenever I read Mr. Pain in this manner | wish that 
I could read the other Mr. Patn’s diagnosis of him. He could 
expose the charlatanry of the supernatural story with deadly 
effect. Stories in Grey will hardly add to a reputation as 
high as the author’s, but I must confess that it gave me a 





good deal of enjoyment. 


The jingly title of Major F. M. Peacocn’s When the War 
is o’er (LoNGMANS) dates back to the days when waltzing 
was waltzing, my boy, and jokes were jokes; it is part of 
the refrain of the old valse-tune which was attributed by 
a desperate Victorian wag to the composer of Moses in 
Egypt. You remember the words— When the war is o’er 
we ‘ll part once more at Ehren on the Rhine.” Yet stay, 
was it “once more” or “‘no more”? The question bothered 
me a good deal after I had read a few chapters. I had got 
interested in the love-affairs of the tall, slight, anxious-eyed, 





unselfish Major and the pretty ex-serjeant’s daughter, | 





employer. It is a beginning rich in promise, which is to 
a very large extent, if not wholly, fulfilled. Jan, with his 
uncouthness, his mingling of diverse hereditary instincts, 
and his devotion to the handsome but worthless “ Master 
Evan,” is a fine and carefully-studied figure. Perhaps it is 
all a little too obviously done from the outside. I do not 
feel that the personages of the tale reveal themselves, as, 
for example, the boys of Mr. Desmonp CokE do. Mr. 
Hornune has sympathy and observation; but from the 
first chapter, when the house-master discourses cleverly 
and pleasantly about the new pupils, I was conscious that 
the author would rather have stayed chatting with him 
over a pipe than been forced to ruffle it in study and dor- 
mitory with his young barbarians. But it is a jolly tale, 
and the cricketing parts are worthy of Raffles at his best. 





The Fatal Mistake. 
‘*He is reputed to have died of confused kidneys.” —Jupan Times. 





‘By an obvious oversight in the article ‘Delsitus of Rossetti,’ 

which: we published yesterday, the words ‘Fui’ and ‘ Qualis’ were 
misprinted ‘Zui’ and ‘Quadlis.’” —Morning Post. 
We missed our Morning Post on the day after this 
announcement, but no doubt it said: “By an obvious 
oversight in yesterday’s correction of an obvious over- 
sight, ‘ Detritus’ was misprinted ‘ Delsitus.’” 
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In view of the epidemic of spy-fever 


in Germany our War Office has issued | 


elaborate instructions concerning the 
regulations to be observed by British 
officers when travelling in that country. 
Surely the whole difficulty could be 
easily surmounted by insisting on our 
secret service agents wearing a dis- 
tinctive uniform ? 


Yet another trained monkey has 
appeared on the stage of yet another 
variety theatre, and human music-hall 
artistes are beginning to be seriously 
alarmed at this rivalry. 


The editor of The Pall Mall Gazette 
has discovered that words of wisdom 
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| we imagine, thought that we were 
bound to have a coal strike, and that it 
would be undisturbed down below. 


THE GOOD UNCLE. 
(An Example.) 
oy “My dear child,” said the Good 
Wonders will hardly ever cease. The} Uncle, “I have a present for you.” 
Phonograph Postcard has evidently} ‘Oh, Uncle, how ripping!” said the 
arrived—to judge by the following ex- | Modern Niece. 
tract from The Sphere: “But the} ‘“ What do you think it is?” the 
child actress for my money . . . . is} Good Uncle inquired. 
Moya Nugent. There is someone; “I can’t think,” said the Modern 
worth putting on a picture postcard.| Niece. ‘Something topping, I know, 
No deadly tooth smile, I admit, but| because you never give anything else.” 
what a brogue!” “What do you say to a camera?” 
*¢ the Good Uncle inquired. 

It was reported by the police at| “Oh, Uncle, how perfectly scream- 
the annual licensing sessions of the ing!” said the Modern Niece. “ That's 
first petty sessional division of Anglesey | the one thing I want most.” 

that there were in the division seven-| ‘ What’s this about a camera?”’ 
teen parishes without a public-house. the stern voice of the Father asked, 
‘The scandal is to have the immediate ; from behind the evening paper. ‘ Look 
-- here, 





ote 





may emerge even % 
from the mouth of 
a Luioyp GEORGE, | 
and, ‘like the gener- | 
ous foe that he is, he | 
has not hesitated to 
draw attention to 
them. We allude to 
the CHANCELLOR’S 
reference to the bril- 
liant work of the 
editor of The Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


The Weekly Dis- 
patch publishes an | 
article on “The 
Need for Cheaper 
Golf.” We believe 
it to be an indisput- 
able fact that many 
persons are forcad 
by the expense of 
the game into taking 
up rifle-shooting and 





Petty Officer. “I RuNs up, Sir, AND AS SOON AS I SEEN WHAT ’E DONE I sAYs AT 
ONCE, LIKE, ‘Goop Lawp, wor ’AS You DONE?’” 


George, we 
don’t want any cam- 
eras here. We've 
‘had some. It’s too 
expensive.” 

| “Oh, Father!” ex-, 
claimed his Modern 
Daughter. 

_ “It’s true,” con- 
tinued her parent. 
“The kind relation 
comes in and pre- 
sents the five-shil- 
ling or ten-shilling: 
or guinea or thirty- 
shilling or two- 
guinea thing, what- 
ever the case may 
be, receives thanks 
and hugs and kisses 
and all thepraise,and 
disappears. What 
happens then? The 
wretched father has 











other pastimes connected with Home 
Defence. - 


We are interested to learn from The 
Ceylon Observer that England and 
America are not the only countries 
where sensational dances are the 
vogue, A recent issue of our contem- 
porary publishes the following telegram 
from its Nuwara Eliya correspondent: 
“A small dance is on tapes for the 
night of the 27th inst.” 


A class has recently been formed 
at the Summer Lane Boys’ School, 
Birmingham, for the purpose of teach- 
ing boys to sew. The innovation has 
evoked a large amount of chaff. 
Never mind: as you sew, so shall you 
reap. oO 


“A robin,” The Evening News in- 
forms its readers, “ has been caught in 
a Derbyshire pit.” The intelligent bird, 


attention of the licensed victualling | 
trade. 


According to a French newspaper, 
the German military authorities have | 
planned, on the outbreak of war, for 
aeroplanes to drop 4,400 Ibs. of! 
explosives into Paris. The French. 
authorities, when they received infor- | 
mation of the plan, took expert opinion, | 
and found that the project is perfectly | 
capable of execution. ‘They also found 
that there is nothing to prevent their 
providing a similar sensation for the} 
city of Berlin. 


At last we have a practical proposal | 
ifor improving the value of Consols. It 
has been suggested that, in order to 
render it certain that a means will be 
found to restore them. to their original 
ivalue, Ministers and other Members’ | 
salaries shall be paid in Consols— 
£100 face value for every £100 due. 





to put his hand in his 
pocket every other day for money for 


‘films and developments and printings. 
| No, George, cameras sound delightfully 


screaming and ripping and topping and 
all that, but they must be endowed 
before they ‘re welcome here.” 

“Be calm, dear brother,” said the 
Good Uncle, who had listened unmoved 
throughout this lengthy harangue. 
“This camera is endowed. If you 
will look inside you will find a banker's 


order signed hy. me for a pound a 
quarter, to be paid to its owner as long 


as the camera or the craze for using 


it lasts.” 
} 


There was a long silence. 

“ By Jove!” said the Father, “ you ‘re 
a model—a treat for sore eyes.” 

“Oh, Uncle,’ said the Modern Niece, 
“how frightfully decent of you!” . 





Morro ror SHrRove Turspay.—Let 
us eat and drink for .to-mcrrow we diet. 
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SLUSH. 


Way do I love to ply my rude goloshes 
When the warm rain in February comes ? 
Is it that my emotions gush 
For joy of slithering through the s!ush, 
Sprayed, heel to head, by horse-hoof sploshes, 
Or that I think my feet look well in gums? 


Why do I rather like these showers that soak us, 
This hint of April which the damp winds waft ? 
Is it that in my surging blood 
The very smell of vernal mud 
Reminds me how the rising crocus 
Gets through the ground much quicker when it’s 
soft ? 


Is it that fancy turns to Love and Beauty, 
Topics for which young Spring should set the tune? 
That men remark who hear my rhyme 
Done, like the birds’, before the time :— 
“« What ever makes our friend so fluty ? 
It is but Feb.—six weeks or more too soon.” 


Nay, none of these. Not mud nor buds nor women 
Urge me to ope so rathe my joyous lung ; 
It is that he whose limbs have lost © 
Touch with the Ice Age loathes a frost, 
Preferring puddles he can swim in 
As usefully as when his heart was young. 


Fast in its limbo lies my ancient ‘ Acme,” 
The stgel on which my doughtiest_work was dons, 
When I would carvé no common rings, 
_ But curious arabesques and things— 
And now my best friend wouldn’t back me 
To execute the homely numeral 1. 


Nor would I for a moment make excursion 
On such an enterprise. There might occur, 
Due to a rush of ribald boys, 
Some outrage to my equipoise, 
Possibly followed -by immersion, 
To dash the record of the days that were. 


So, lest another cold-snap find me craven, 
Too cowed to bear the happier time’s recall 
(‘« Nessun maggior dolore ”’—what ?), 
I go to seek a guarded spot 
Safe in the South, an azure haven 
Where no one ever dreams of ice at all, 


Thither I journey where a genial Sol lives 
Jn permanence and not by casual spells— 
An Eden through whose blesséd gates 
No serpent enters in on skates, 
A Paradise of pines and olives 
And sea-blown airs among the Esterels. 0.5. 





£10,000. 


My friend the stock-broker took up the conversation :— 
“It’s a queer thing,”. he said, “how differently different 
people look at money, and what funny ways they have 
for getting rid of it. Now if any one left me £10,000 I 
should know what to do with it. It would run to a yacht 
or a shoot or a stud of motor-cars or a new wing to the 
house; or, on the other hand, I might put it into a good 
thing or two, and double it or treble it, or, for the matter 
of that, lose it all. It sometimes happens that way. 
But, anyhow, I should try to get something with it or 





make something out of it. I shouldn’t despise it and just 
chuck it away. 

“Old Joe Moggridge, however, thought differently. I 
daresay some of you remember him: he used to do his bit of 
stone-breaking or road-mending round about our village. 
Sometimes you’d see him clipping hedges or trimming 
banks or doing any sort of odd job—nothing came amiss to 
him. A rum old fellow he was—looked as if he’d been 
carved out of mahogany and had never been properly 
jointed. He had a pair of old-fashioned whiskers to his 
cheeks and a wisp of beard sticking out from his throat, 
but his chin was clean-shaved. I always wondered why he 
took the trouble. It was a hard gnarled kind of face, but 
the eyes were wonderful. A steely blue-grey they were, 
and, I tell you, .they used to shine: like the head-lights of a 
motor. It always gave me a queer feeling when the faced 
me, just as if he were looking right through me at something 
very fine and pleasant far out on the other side of my back. 


“The old-chap and I get to-be quite friendly. I’d often 
stop and have a chat with him, and sometimes I'd have a 
go with him’ about politics; but he bested me there. He 
didn’t have any good to say of Conservatives or Liberals. 
He thought they were both alike and all for themselves, 
and there was going to be something much better some day 
that was going to wipe.’em out and give the poor a chance ; 
and then his old eyes would begin to light up, and I'd 
change the’subject, not wanting to worry him. 





_ Well, one day he asked me if he might’ come and see 
me at home, because he wanted to consult me about some- 
thing that was troubling him. He 'd got some papers, he said, 
and as he wasn’t a ‘scholard’ he'd take it kindly if I 
wouldn't mind helping him. So that evening at Six o’clock 
in he stepped. He wouldn’t sit down—said hé found it 
easier standing, because his legs had got tied into knots 
over the stone-breaking. Then he pulled out his papers. 
One was a letter from a firm of solicitors in Montreal telling 
him that Henry Moggridge, his brother, had'recently died, 
leaving all his money, amounting to something over £10,000, 
to his dear brother Joseph, of Lavender Cottage, Great 
Shakerley, Bucks. They added that it was all invested in 
good securities and easily realisable, and they would be glad 
to do anything in their power for the fortunate legatee. 
They enclosed a copy of the will, and, as far as I could see, 
it was all in good order. 


«“* Well,’ said I, ‘you’re a lucky man, Moggridge, and 
I congratulate you.’ But he wouldn’t have any congratu- 
lations: ‘It'll be a peck o’ trouble,’ he said. ‘ What’s a 
man like me to do with £10,000?’ If it had come forty 
year ago there might ’a’ bin some sense in it; but now it’s 
no manner o’ use to me. I don’t know what poor old 
Harry was arter leaving me the money. He might ha’ 
found something better to do with it—but I suppose he 
meant it kindly by me. However, there it is, Sir, and if 
you'll help me to get the money we'll settle what to do 
with it arterwards. I ain’t goin’ to keep it, that’s all I 
know. The old woman’s dead ; Tom, he got killed in South 
Africa, and Jim went down with the Salamanca in the Bay 
of Biscay. There ’s nobody else left, except me, and £10,000 
is a bit of foolishness for a man o’ my age.’ 





“ To cut a long story short, I took the business in hand, 
and eventually the thing was wound up and a draft for the 
money came over. When I told old Joe that it was safe in 
the bank and that he’d got £10,106 to his credit he didn’t 
turn a hair :—‘ Thankeg, Sir,’ he said, as I showed him his 
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CHRONIC DEPRESSION. 


Dame Consoxs (querulously). “I KEEP ON FEELING SO LOW. WHY CAN’T YOU CALL IN 
DOCTOR ?” 


Sairey Luoyp-Gamp. “WHICH I CAN’T A-BEAR THE NAME 0’ SICH!” 
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‘*] LET MY HOUSE FURNISHED, AND THEY'VE HAD MEASLES THERE. 


SUPPOSE IT’S QUITE SAFE. WHAT DO YOU THINK?” 








OF COURSE, WE’VE HAD THE PLACE DISINFECTED, so I 


‘‘T FANCY IT WOULD BE ALL RIGHT, DEAR; BUT I THINK PERHAPS IT WOULD BE SAFER TO LEND IT TO A FRIEND FIRST.” 








cheque-book, ‘ we ’ll just fill up two o’ them slips o’ paper 
and then we ‘ll put the rest in the fire. Write one out for 
£10,000—that ’s for the County Hospital, where they took 
good care o’ me when I broke my leg; and the rest I'll 
have for myself, just to keep under my bed for a sharp 
pinch. But don’t you tell anyone, Sir, or I'll have all the 
old women in the parish trying to cross lips with me and 
get me into the church. Just you tell the hospital folk the 
money’s from a man as wants to be known as M., and 
they ’re to ask no questions.’ 


“Tt wasn’t a bit of good my talking to that old image. 
His mind was made up, and a ton of dynamite wouldn't 
have moved him. In the end the hospital got the money, 
and all sorts of millionaires got the credit of having given 
it. Old Moggridge went on with his stone-breaking and 
his bank-trimming and road-mending, and when he died 
two years ago they found twenty £5 notes in a packet under 
his bed, with a scrawl, signed by him, saying it was to be 
divided between the Vicar and Ames the brewer. That's 
the story of the famous anonymous subscription of £10,000 
which set everyone talking about ten years ago. I kept 
the secret as long as the old man was alive, but now that 
he ’s passed in his checks there ’s no harm in telling it.” 





Doing it on the Cheap. 
“The Earl of Northbrook, who is the High Steward of Winchester, 





has invited the members of the Winchester Corporation and their wives, 
as well as the chief ofticials of the town, to dine with him at Winchester 
last week.” — Standard. 


ee 





JANE—A TERRIER. 


Sue ’s short in the leg and she’s long in the jaw, 
And the roof of her mouth is as black as your hat, 
With her rough little coat and her round little paw, 
She’s a rum ’un, is Jane, at fox, otter, or rat; 
She’s the hardest from Bedale to Bicester, 
In holt or in earth or in drain, 
And she sticks just as close as a blister, 
Does good little sister Jane. 


She never was willing to learn as a pup 
To “ die for her country ” or carry your stick, 
And she always sat down when you bade her “ sit up,” 
But she’s clever as sin, and she's thunder-bolt quick, 
And the heaviest badger ’Il shirk her, 
The biggest dog-fox bolt amain ; 
She ’s a wasp for her weight, she’s a worker, 
Is good little sister Jane! 


At night, when she’s curled in her place by the fire, 
She cocks you a wicked and earth-reddened eye, 
To say that her badger “sat up” by desire, 
That a hoary buck-rat in the hedge did the “ die,” 
And she twitches and whines and remembers, 
And tackles ’em over again, 
Rolled up end to end by the embers, 
Does good little sister Jane! 
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THE CONSOLATIONS OF AN 
EX-LEADER. 


Tue late but brilliant incursion of 
Mr. Barour into the arena of athletics 
has been the event of the winter season 
at Cannes. Histriumphsasalawn tennis 
player have already been chronicled by 
our contemporaries, but in pastime as 
in politics the Ex-Premier is nothing if 
not versatile, and the following succinct 
account of his further exploits will be 
read with deep interest by all who 
delight in the spectacle of genius at 


play. 
Mr. Batrour Becomes Snap 
CHAMPION. 
From our own Correspondent. 

I hasten again to put the electric 
current in motion to inform you that 
Mr. Barour last evening astonished 
the English colony here by his skill and 
address at Snap. In the Snap Drive 
instituted in honour of Mr. Bonar Law 
Mr. Batrour was the winner, and 
immediately gave a supper party to 
celebrate the victory. The Rt. Hon. 
gentleman has a style of play peculiar 
to himself, and utters the fateful word 
“Snap” with extraordinary force and 
decision, in a voice totally free from every 
trace of doubt, philosophic or other. 
It was noticed by the other players that 
Mr. Batrour’s right arm, which was 
bared for the struggle, bore a tattooed 
design representing the historic en- 
counters of Ropert Bruce with the 
Spider, surmounted by the Royal Arms 
of Scotland and a portrait of Brrr- 
HOVEN. 


Mr. Batrour’s Success at Potro. 
From our own Correspondent. 

Mr. Baurour, who has become in- 
d:fatigable in his pursuit of athletics, 
to-day won golden opinions of his 
dexterity as a polo player. The match 
was Cambridge Quidnunes versus Prag- 
matistic Pundits, and Mr. Ba.rour 
played for the Quidnuncs. At first the 
Rt. Hon. gentleman had some difficulty 
in retaining his pony between his legs, 
but a taller one was quickly procured for 
him. Thenceforth his career was one 
steady triumph. Mr. Baxrour has his 
own way of playing polo, as of doing 
everything else, and severe classicists 
might object to his habit of striking 
the other players over the head and 
shoulders with h’s niblick, which he 
prefers to the usual weapon, in his 
eagerness to get possession of the ball; 
but the end justifies the means, and 
at theclose of the game Mr. Batrour 
was the only player left on the field. 
A lunch party in his honour is 
being given by the local Ambulance 
Brigade. 





Mr. BALFouR WINS THE SPILLIKINS 
TROPHY. 


From our own Correspondent. 


The famous Spillikins Trophy, the 
struggle for which every February is the 
very crise of the Cannes season, was 
won last night by the Right Hon. A. J. 
Batrour, amid scenes of unparalleled 
enthusiasm. Mr. BaLFour was at once 
seen to be wearing the very latest 
Spillikins rig, one of the outstanding 
features of which is celluloid spats, and 
his hand was of the steadiness of a 
rock. It was an intensely thrilling 
moment when the little fragile ivory 
sticks were dropped on the table by the 
judge, and Mr. Batrour, grasping his 
hook in a manner wholly his own, with 
his left leg twisted round his neck 
for increased steadiness, began to pick 
them out one by one. In recognition of 
his success Mr. BatFrour ordered the 
Trophy, which is a magnificent gold 
loving-cup, to be filled with the finest 
vin ordinaire for the benefit of the 
fashionable company. 


Mr. Batrour Loses at BILLIARDs. 
From our own Correspondent. 


Excitement at Cannes reached fever 
point to-day when Mr. Batrour nearly 
carried off the Billiard Handicap or- 
ganised by the Grand Duke Boleslas 
of Podolia. The game was 100 up, 
Mr. Batrour starting from 85. At 
first everything went the scratch 
player’s way, nice runs of 14, 11, 21, 
12 and 23 resulting. Mr. Barour, 
whose style is remarkably finished and 
who never uses a rest, then found his 
touch, and after two brilliant misses 
opened with a fine three all off the 
red. This he followed with a well- 
aimed shot at his opponent’s ball, which 
placed him hors de combat and paved 
the way for a double baulk. The 
scratch man failing to negotiate this, 
Mr. Batrour compiled a clever five 
(three off the red) before he broke down. 
It was noticed with interest that it is 
upon safety play and red losers that the 
right hon. gentleman chiefly relied. 
The scores were now—scratch 83; Mr. 
Batrour 96; the latter, in fact, need- 
ing but four to win; but to the intense 
grief of the whole Colony the scratch 
man ran out, and the supper party 
organised in honour of the Ex-Premier 
by Mrs. Massy Stroker was postponed 
sine die. 


Mr. Batrour Wins THE Eaa@ AnD 
Spoon Race. 
From our own Correspondent. 

The Cannes Gymkhana, always a 
popular event, attracted an enormous 
crowd to-day—including visitors from 
the Balearic Isles, Stromboli and 





Dimbovitza, owing to the fact that Mr. 
Bawrour had entered for the egg and 
spoon race. The number of entrants 
was 63, and, needless to say, the Con- 
servative statesman was greatly en- 
couraged by the happy coincidence with 
his own age. Most of the competitors 
wore flannels, but Mr. Batrour ap- 
peared in a suit of Harris tweed of a 
yellowish tinge, chosen to harmonise 
with the contents of the egg in case 
they should escape his control. Of 
this, however, there never was any 
danger at any time, as Mr. Batrour 
succeeded in giving such an undercut 
to the egg with the magnificent apostle 
spoon which he used that its equi- 
librium was maintained throughout. 
His mode of progress, again, was 
thoroughly individual, being a sort of 
ambling side-step, recalling that of a 
famous Rugby three-quarters, which | 
distracted the attention of his rivals 
while never impairing his own concen- 
tration. On reaching the winning. | 
post Mr. Barour was carried shoulder 
high to the pavilion, and a grand 
banquet was held that evening in his 
honour by the Mayor and Corporation | 
of Nice, at which his manipulation | 
of the egg was favourably contrasted 
with that of Counumsus. | 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
WESTMINSTER PALACE OF VARIETIES 

(Under Royal Patronage) 

Will re-open on February 14th. | 


MAGNIFICENT PROGRAMME! 
SpeciAL ATTRACTIONS! 


TWO HOUSES DAILY! 
The following are only a few of 
the Star Turns to be seen daily at the 
above Hall :— 


WonDERFUL [LLUSION: 
CABINET TRICK.” 
(£5 will be paid to anyone who dis- 
covers how the Cabinet is held together.) 
“GEORGE AND THE Doctors.” A 
screaming farcical absurdity in 
one Insurance Act. 








** ASQUITH’S 


“Larrte Winntg.” Serio. (Fresh 
from the various Belfast Halls.) 


Ditton AND Devuin. Knockabouts. 


HALDANE AND HIS TERRIERS. 

(‘*Real Dogs of War. Their efficiency 
reflects the greatest credit on their 
trainer.” —The Aldershot Advertiser.) 

Lioyp anpD Law, Back-chat Come- 
dians. 

(‘* Past-masters 
Press.) 

Tre Motiy Maaurres in their comic 
song (with brogue), ‘* Toe the line, 
bhoys, toe the line.” 


in invective.” —Vide 
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Host. ‘‘Hoots, Max! Yer 





Harry Harcourt in his famous 


patter-song; ‘‘ There's no one we 
like so much as you, Lu-lu.”’ 
“ SAMUEL AT THE TELEPHONE.” 
minutes of Fun and Fury. 
(‘Calculated to make even real Tele- 
phone Subscribers laugh and forget their 
troubles.’’) 


Ten 


The following will also appear at 
intervals :— 
Ker anp Mac (Scotch Character 
comedians); Breezy BeREsForD (as 
“Dear Old Charlie”); AUSTEN AND 
Suirn (Figure Jugglers), Epwarp 
Carson anp Co. in the stirring 
melodrama, “The Only Way,” etc., 
etc. 

& Don't Forcet! Ferpy. 147TH, 
THE Openina Day. 
WESTMINSTE# PALACE OF VARIETIES. 
Directly opposite St. Thomas's Hospital. 
*Buses pass the door.) 
N.B.—The only Hall in London 


which pays none of its artistes less 
than £400 per annum. 
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THE NICHT’s JEST BEGUN.” 
Guest. *‘Na, I’m No GANGEN; BUT I THOCHT I WAD JEST SAY GUID-NICHT, WHILE I RECOGNISE YE!” 











THE GINGER CAT. 


Tis the old wife at Rickling, she 

Has lost her ginger cat; ‘twas he 

Who used to share the Master’s tea 
Beside the settle, 

Or on his corduroy-clad knee 
Out-purr the kettle ; 





Who followed when she pinned a-row 
| Her flapping gowns of indigo, 
| And watched the apple-petals blow 
With stealthy rapture, 
Rehearsing in a mimic show 
Some mouse’s capture. 


At dew-fall, with uncovered head, 

What tidings have the old wife led 

Hither where oak and hazel shed 
Their shadow deeper ? 

They say the ginger cat is dead, 
Shot by the Keeper. 


Through coverts dim her searches lie 
(Howe’er so hardly sorrows try, 
The burden of uncertainty 
To bear were harder) 
To where things dangle when they die— 
The Keeper's larder. 








A bough the larder hangs upon— 
Rats, and decaying hedge-hogs grown 
Shapeless, and owls their features gone, 
A grisly freight, 
And many a weasel skeleton 
With hairless pate, 


And trophy of cats’ tails arrayed, 

Tabby and white and black displayed, 

Th’ adornment of the still green glade— 
More gay for that 

Of him who in the morning strayed, 
The ginger cat. 


She knows it, and she cuts it down; 

Then warm beneath her folded gown 

Bestows the severed brush’s brown 
And orange bands— 

So soft of fur, the tears fall down 
Upon her hands. 


The copse-wood parts; ‘tis she who goes, 
Whom shades obscure and starlight 
shows, 
Treading between the hazel rows 
The fallen sticks, 
Home, where the 
glows 
Along the bricks. 


careless firelight 
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CRITICISM MADE EASY. 

Mr. Geratp pu Maurier has been 
asking the world at large, through the 
columns of The Daily Mail, what 
qualifications a man must possess to 
entitle him to become a paid critic of 
art, music, literature and the drama. 

As the inquiry arising out of this 
boid question may lead to unhappy 
disclosures regarding the lack of training 
and appreciative sensitiveness among 
hardened critics, let us hasten to make 
known the virtues of the new Criticts- 
MOGRAPH, with phonotint attachment. 
It may be said at once that Mr. Epison 
has had nothing whatever to do with 
this. 

The apparatus, neatly packed in a 
morocco case, which can be easily 
slipped into the tail pocket of the dress 
coat, consists of the following ingenious 
parts, all calculated ‘to.save enormous 
expense and time in the training and 
education of young critics :— 

The DRAMATICRITOPHONE, readings 
from which immediately inform the 
user whether the piece in progress is 
drama, melodrama, comedy, light com- 
edy, play with music, musical play or 
comic opera. Should no indication be 
given, it may be concluded that the 
piece is grand opera or farce, the dis- 
tinction between these being easily 
ascertained by keeping an eye upon the 
orchestra. 

Mr. A. B. Watktey writes :—I 
consider this the most marvellous part 
of the mechanism. When in doubt at 
the Tivoli, I always pull out my little 
Dramaticritophone. It has enabled 
me on several occasions to separate the 
serious from the gay elements in the 
songs of Mr. Grorce Rosey and Miss 
Marie Luoyp.” 

The HyGropRaMoMETER, for use only 
in pathetic drama. The extraordinary 
sensitiveness of this instrument to the 
slightest trace of tearfulness on the 
part of the house must be experienced 
to be credited. Entirely unaffected by 
orange-vapour or influenza. . 

Mr. J. Biyns, editor, printer and 
publisher of The Slumpton-under-Nidd 
Clarion writes:-—“The Hygrodramo- 
meter thoroughly justified me in the 
unconventional attitude I adopted 
towards the local Amateur Dramatic 
Society’s performance of that rollicking 
farce, ‘ When did Billy go Home?’”’ 

The KineTopRAME gives an exact 
estimate of the foot-pounds of energy 
employed by the artiste when speaking 
or singing. Top-scores have been 
registered by Mr. Lewis WALLER and 
Miss Ciara Burr. 

The GaLLopHone enables the critic 
to ascertain at a glance how-far, if at 
all, a piece has been adapted from the 








French. Quite unmoved by respectable 
British situations, it responds with 
startling rapidity to any symptom of 
Parisian atmosphere by shooting out 
the exact adjective required for purposes 
of description. 

Mr. W. L, Courtney writes: ‘Had 
it not been for this admirable device, I 
should not have dreamt of characteris- 
ing Macbeth as risqué.” 

The CriTaRTOMOBILE is an invaluable 
adjunct to the diffident art critic in the 
performance of his duties. On exposing 
the sensitive surface to the picture the 
work of a cubist is at once indicated 
by the ringing of a bell. Should the 
work be fairly unintelligible, the bell 
continues ringing until a lever is 
pressed. If, however, the painting is 
sufficiently unintelligible to be con- 
sidered a masterpiece, the machine 
immediately explodes. 

Mr. Lewis Hinp writes: “I have 
burst some scores of your clever engines 
already.” 

The MusicriToMETER is primarily 
intended for the appreciation of the 
modern schools of music. In the 
presence of traces of BEETHOVEN or 
Bac a green light appears on the dial ; 
a red light immediately denotes the 
manner of Raver or Desussy, this 
being followed by a general phos- 
phorescence, and, on the sensitised 
gramophone disc being wound up, 
alternative reports from the old and 
new points of view are spun out on 
the tape machine attachment. This 
attachment may also be used as a 
mangle. 

Mr. Lanpon Ronayp writes :—“I 
have sent one of your machines as a 
present to Sir Henry J. Woop.” 

A combined use of the various 
devices makes the complete summing 
up of any work of art, from a water- 
colour sketch toa pantomime, a matter 
of extreme simplicity. Thus, Mr. 
Winston CHURCHILL writes :—‘‘ Fascin- 
ated by the variety and charm of the 
invention, I set a Criticismograph 
going at Belfast during my famous 
oration. The result was instantaneous 
and surprising. I shall never speak 
without one again—anyhow, not in a 
damp marquee.” 





‘*EDGBASTON RESERVOIR 
SKATING THIS Day. 

To admit one person (including bathing) 
7s. 6d.” —Adit. in ** Birmingham Daily Post.” 
The bathing would, of course, be 
optional. 





“William , & vagrant, was shopping on 
Saturday afternoon, when P.c. Scott ran him in. 
—Sentenced to 21 days hard Jabour.” 

Sleaford Gazette. 
You should see the Sleaford gaol at 
Christmas time. 








HOW TO BUY THINGS. 

(With other relevant advice.) 

: GOLDFISH. 

When you go to buy goldfish be sure 
to take some water with you. They 
are delicate creatures, and seldom thrive 
in brown- paper, however carefully 
packed, or the trousers pocket. Gold- 
fish have never been known to attack 
a human being, and they make capital 
pets. To the up-to-date conjurer they 
are indispensable. Never buy goldfish 
at an immature age; the simple life of 
/an aquarium is not suited to the jewnesse 
_dorée. A very good way to test the 
fish is to put some acid on it; if it 
turns black, don’t buy it. It is pro- 
bably a Birmingham fish. At the 
present rate of exchange, goldfish cost 
about threepence each, but a big 
European war would inevitably send 
the price up. The cost of breadcrumbs 
must also be considered by the careful 
buyer. Never buy goldfish before they 


‘t 


greatly disappointed. 
to distinguish the non-swimmers, be- 
cause they float on their backs on the 
surface of the water, and open and 
shut their mouths. A tin of sardines 
would give more pleasure than a 
bowlful of these incompetent wasters. 
Remember that goldfish require amuse- 
ment. If your purchases show signs 
of boredom, cheer them up by placing 
a pebble or two in the bowl; this will 
give them something to think about. 
There is nothing like a pebble to 
brighten things up. At the present time 


no extra charge where goldfish are 
kept, though how long this generous 
policy will continue the writer is un- 
able to say. 

A Fountatn-PEn. 


No one need be without a fountain- 
pen. They are as common as coal 
circulars and wrestling champions. The 
guinea kinds are sold at ninepence, and 
so on in proportion. To test pen, fill 
it with ink and jerk it violently in 
direction of shop-walker’s waistcoat. 
Any kind of ink will do. If he con- 
tinues to solicit your custom you may 
conclude that the pen is a good one. 

The great advantage of fountain-pens 
over other pens is that you can carry 
them about with you in your waistcoat 
pocket, or indeed anywhere about your 
person. You can take them to bed with 
you. At the dentist’s you can say to 
yourself, “I am all right this time! 
I have my fountain-pen with me!” 
Nothing matters to the man who has 
,a@ pen. And they are so handy. All 
/you want is a case for the pen, a box, 
!a dip, a squirt thing, a pair of pliers, 








have learnt to swim, or you will be } 
It is quite easy | 


=== 


the Metropolitan Water Board make ; 
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‘“‘May I HAVE THIS DANCE Mrs, Browne?” 
‘*Bur I’vE ASKED EVERYBODY ELSE!” 


‘‘On! THANKS, DEAR; BUT HADN’T YOU BETTER ASK SOMEONE ELSE?” 








some special ink and—there you are! | have a handy article of furniture and a 
These will do to go on with, but a}/ weather guide all in one. It is very 
complete outfit should include blotting- | convenient. When buying a sideboard, 
paper, ink-eraser, and some salts of| be careful to live in a flat that is big 
lemon. Our grandfathers did not have | enough to hold it. The writer knew a 
fountain-pens, poor things. But then | man who had to change his flat twice 
they were so terribly behind the times. | before he could get the marmalade out 
Ag of the sideboard cupboard. That sort of 
5 = ae ter bis thing makes marmalade unnecessarily 
A very good way to buy a Sideboard | expensive, and the intelligent reader 
is to get it on the hire-purchase system. poe hints is not likely to be so 
You pay the first instalment on it, and | improvident. 
then the man writes to you for the| 
others. If he does not write, he calls. 
If he forgets to write or call for six} The picture buyer has an almost 
years, the sideboard is yours. Many|unlimited range of subjects and sizes 
les start in thi The|to pick from, and they are all good 
young couples start in this way. 1e|to pick from, and they are all good. 
best - known styles of sideboards are|The important point is to avoid any- 
Byzantine, Perpendicular, Fumed Oak|thing painted by a modern artist. 
a i. Fos Pe a are —_ a sane sare 
and Tubes to all parts. 1en there | can be picked up in old cathedral towns 
are the sales, which are always worth! frequented by tourists (Americans for 
attending. They are generally con-|choice); also Strand auction rooms. 
ducted by Scotchmen, and take place| The name is everything in the picture 
in noblemen’s mansions. All you have | world, and you cannot go wrong if 
to do is to nod your head, pay over the! you select a Claude, Velasquez or 
money, and the sideboard is yours.| Reynolds. Any of these will look well 
When you get it home and examine it;in a birdseye maple frame set off by 
7 your leisure, it will be the surprise saddlebag furniture, and should prove 
of your life. There are some sideboards'a permanent investment. You will 
that you can only open in dry weather ; ‘never sell them: - The English School 
if it is wet, the drawers stick; so you} may, however, be studied with “ad- 


A Picture. 








vantage by the collector, if only as a 
matter of interest. Jt is known as the 
Open-air or pavement school, and deals 
with genre subjects. Typical examples 
are: A Salmon (in halves); The Sailor's 
Return; and Heart pierced by Artow. 
It is as well, before handing over 
your cheque, to examine your purchase. 
Dealers, with the best intentions, some- 
times err in their descriptions of the 
goods which they handle. There is no 
doubt that the Old Masters were indus- 
trious, but it is unlikely that they painted 
more than a couple of thousand pictures 
each. To test the genuineness of your 
purchase place it under a tap of hot 
water and scrub it with a hard brush. 
If it survives this treatment it is indeed 
a masterpiece, and you may rest assured 
that your £5 note has not been wasted. 





‘*The man who occupy a high posit:on in the 
Council ‘of his country, and whose dream is 
ambition and wealth, and who uses all the 
incubators Satan has invented, to cover up his 
footprints and his machinations, that man can 
never experience the balm which flows from a 
grateful conscience, as the reward of integrity 
and the faithful performance of duty.” 

Fishermen's Advocate, Newfoundland, 


As we told our tobacconist yesterday, 
in reply to his remarks. about the 
weather. 
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Teferee. ‘FREE kick!” 
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Players. “ Wuo For?” Referce (absent-mindedly). “Us t" 








THE OTHER SIDE. 


Iris notatheory. It is a fact. I 
have waited for trains on every plat- 
form on the “Inner Circle.”” The same 
thing invariably happens. Two trains 
arrive at and depart from the other 
platform, going the other way, before 
any train puts in an appearance-on my 
own side. I have tried it on both 
sides, though not at once, of course, 
and the result is always the same. 

I will admit that I was in a bad 
temper that day. As I purchased my | 
ticket I heard the brakes of a train, 
lulling it to rest. I missed it, of course. 
Half the population of London seemed | 
to get out of that train and come up- | 
stairs at the precise moment I desired 
to go down. 

I watched two trains arrive at and! 
depart from the opposite platform. | 

I sent for the station-master. | 

“T desire,” I said, “to make a com- | 
plaint.” 

He looked at me sympathetically. 
“ Fallen down the steps, Sir?” 

“No,” I replied shortly. “TI fell up 
them three times, if you want to know 
—but that’s my affair. What I want 
to ask is whether you are aware that 
the last two trains have gone in the 





For two seconds he glanced wildly up| _“ Blackfriars?” he repeated, gazing 


and down the line. 

“There will be no collision,’ I re- 
assured him, “ becausa they are both 
upon the line whose business it is to 
take them in the wrong direction.” 

“That ’s all right, Sir,” he said 





soothingly. ‘ 
“Tt is not all right. It happens! 


thoughtfully at the departing train. 
“You're on the wrong platform. All 
those trains have gone to Blackfriars.” 

“And now,” I exclaimed bitterly, 
“now I shall have to go over there 
and watch three trains come in at 
this platform ! 

And I had to. 





wrong direction.” 





every time. As sure as I wait for a 
train on one side, I see two come in| a ‘ ’ 
on the other first. I do not for one) AN AWFUL EXPERIENCE. 
instant suggest that it is done in-| Once at the restaurant I dined ; 
tentionally. I attribute it entirely to! The fare was choice, the chef expert ; 
carelessness on the part of the directors. The waiter civil and alert ; 

Please see that the matter is attended ; Contentment breathed upon my mind. 
to.” 

“ But suppose,” he said, “that you A 
were on that side and I was on this, } 
then how could it happen to both of us_ 
at once?” 

“On how it happens,” I replied, “I 
should not presume to instruct you.! sy 5 delete lees 88 
That is your affair. All I know is that | p phar won ast wg ae 
it would happen.” .._| Well mannered, handsome, clean and 

A third train arrived at the ¢ p posite | “ne 
platform. | te 

“Three !"’ I shouted. ‘Do you see) What reason then shall I appoint 
that? I have an important engage-| For my revulsion so complete ? 
ment at Blackfriars at 2.30. I shall! Why, this: that I had reached the 
be late for it just because your con- sweet, 
founded line chooses to run three trains} While he, coarse brute! 
in the wrong direction first!" joint. 


casual gaze I played upon 

The well-decked tables far and nigh ; 
At last the search-light of mine eye 
Full on my left-hand neighbour shone. 


I shuddered and I turned away ; 


| 
was at the 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


(This Saint's Day has been selected for the opening of Parliament.) 
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Newly-arriced Engincer on Indian Railway (full of visions of Indian sport, pig-sticking, etc.). ‘* ARE THERE ANY PIGS NEAR HERS?” 
Irish Foreman. ‘‘ THERE IS, LASHUNS OF THIM,” Engineer, ** WHERE?” Trish Foreman. ** ALL OVER.” 
Engineer (thinking of the kind of country), ‘‘Do you THINK YOU COULD RIDE THEM {” 

Irish Foreman. “Rive TH? Farx, IF you’LL CATCH THIM I’LL RIDE THIM.” 








TO AN EARLY DAFFODIL. 


RakkE, rare bloom of the sun enslaven, 
Laughter-laden and gold-bedight, 
How came you to a Northern haven, 
To a sky the colour of anthracite ? 
To what fair land do your thoughts go homing, 
Southern shore with cream waves combing, 
Where the birds and bees are all day roaming 
And nightingales sing to the stars all night ? 


Was it Persephone's guileless finger 
Coaxed you first from Sicily’s sward, 
Where the herdsmen’s steps were fain to linger 
And the cattle splashed in the drowsy ford, 
While the Satyrs danced with their Naiad 
neighbours 
To a measure of shepherd-pipes and tabors, 
And the Cyclops toiled at his endless labours 
By the flaming forges of Etna’s lord ? 


Or were you born by the staid Cephissus 
Where the dull Boeotian days went by, 

To mind men ever of fond Narcissus 
Where Helicon climbed to the stormy sky ; 

Where the clouds still follow the tearful Hyads 

By the homes of the oak-tree Hamadryads, 

And the Thracian wind with its sough and sigh adds 
Homage to graves where the heroes lie? 





I love to think it; but could you tell us 
We should find, I fear, that with all your class 
You know as much of the land of Hellas 
As I do, say, of the Khyber Pass. 
For I doubt you are none of the old-time lilies 
Beloved of Hector and fleet Achilles ; 
In the Channel Isles, or perhaps the Scillies, 
You were grown in a hot-house under glass. 








Another Wrong to Ireland. 
‘‘Comment is general in London on the very gloomy spirit in which 
the Nationalists leaders in Ireland are sallying forth to bott!e.” 
Devon and Exeter Guzette. 





“CLEnicAL Praywricnts.—The Rev, the Hon. J. G. Adderley has 
written a ‘Twelfth Night’ interlude called ‘ Epiphany,’ which will 
he given by the Mortality Plays Society.” —Birmingham Daily Post. 
We have never heard of this society before; but we hope 
it will not be reserved for clerical playwrights only. 





We have it “from a high diplomatic authority” that 
Lord Hatpane’s interview with the Katser had reference 
to the necessary six months’ notice required by our 
Territorial Forces in the event of a proposed landing of 
the Germans upon our shores. 





Commercial Candour. 

From an Hotel prospectus :— 
‘*Weissbach is the favourite place of resort for those who are fond of 
solitude. Persons in search of it are, in fact, constantly flocking here 
from the feur quarters of the globe.” 
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ee ee aie “4 only as it should be, for Mr. Ivor 
TH EATRICAL NOTES. Jenkins, the actor in question, is no less 


The Daily Chronicle has recently thana third cousin once removed of Mr. 


AT THE PLAY. 
“Dust oF Eeyet.” 


Wuen the genie in Mr. ANSTEY’s 
Brass Bottle comes to life the humour 
lies in the contrast between the British 
modernity of the hero and the exotic 
antiquity of the environment which 
the Oriental arranges for his delight. 
In Dust of Egypt it is largely the other 


called attention to the realistic per- Sylvanus Horne, and before taking to 
formance of Captain Woop, son of the stage was secretary to the Ponty- 
Field-Marshal Sir Evetyy Woop, in pridd Land Nationalisation League. 
“Sir Herbert Tree’s production of Mr. Although Mr. Jenkins has never yet 
Kinsey Peile’s Kipling playlet, Zhe been entrusted with a speaking part, 
| Man Who Was,” at the Palace Theatre, his mastery of gesture is so eloquent 
and kindly informs us that, although that he quite dominates the scene for 





way about. The old-world habits and; Captain Woop has only a single line; the few minutes during which he 
beliefs of the Egyptian mummy are|to speak—and you can in fact hardly | graces it with his presence. 

brought up sharply against the twen-|see the Wood for the Tree—he is Again, avery interesting début is pro- 
tieth-century surroundings into which |“ very enthusiastic on the subject of mised for the premiére of “Tbe Burnt 
she revives. The humour was bound to | acting,and has a great fondness for the Cork Girl,” in which the Munster 
be more obvious and familiar. There | stage.” | Players will make their first appear- 
is not much fresh fun to be got out of; This stimulating connection between | ance in London on St. Patrick's Day. 
the effect produced upon innocence by | the world of action and the stage is,| Miss Sheila Scarriff, who impersonates 
the magic of the electric light or the; we are glad to say, by no means so in- | the Banshee, heard “ off’ in the Second 


devilry of the telephone. Yet, till the 
charm began to wear off a little, 
there was always some mirth in 
the air while Miss En1p Bett, 
as the Princess Amenset, was 
on the stage, so lofty was the 
diction she adopted, so devas- 
tating was her lack of moral 
scruples. 

The only person who ap- 
parently failed to be amused 
was Mr. Geranp pu Maurier. 
It was his business, of course, 
to meet the high-flown language 
of the mummy with a note of 
bathos; and, anyhow, it is a 
habit with him to keep his facial 
muscles in’ repose, and not to 
speak in more keys than he can 
help. It would be wrong, there- 
fore, to attribute his gravity to 


merits of the critics in his 
mind, for I saw the play on the second 
night, and he may at the time have 
been contemplating that letter of his 
to The Daily Mail in which he invites 
the public’s view as to the qualifica- 
tions (if any) which a critic has to be 
a critic. 

As for the rest of the play, when I 


besa Mr. GeraLp Du Mavrter. ‘‘ Look out! 
any personal opimion he had and she can’t hurt you. She's not a so-called dramatic critic.” 
formed of the merits of the Princess Amenset ... 


, 4 Geoffrey Lascelles ... 
play. More probably he had the —_ Sradiey es 


; frequent as some unthinking observers; Act, is related, through her step- 
mother, to the famous Irish 
patriot, Owen Ror O'NEIL1, 
and the tones of her voice, a 
rich dramatic soprano of ex- 
tensive range, are so instinct 
with patriotic sentiment that 
many converts to Home Rule 
have been made by its instru- 
mentality. The heroine of the 
story, it may interest our readers 
to know, is an innocent collecn 
who is unjustly suspected of 
witchcraft and consigned to the 
flames by her lover in the touch- 
ing belief that the sacrifice of 
his sweetheart will bring peace 
to the neighbourhood. The only 
attempt at a performance in 
Cork led to a desperate riot, 
and the play has since been 
banned by the authorities in 
New York, Tipperusalem and 
Mr. GeraLp pu Maurier. Sydney. It is hoped, however, 
Mies Giaprs Hanvar. that 1 emancipated intelli- 
might suppose, and of several similar! gence of the Metropolis will ap- 
instances that have come within the  preciate the fine moral and patriotic 
range of our own knowledge we may lesson of the play, which Mr. Bernarp 
be allowed to give special prominence Suaw has been at pains to expound in 
to the following. ‘an open letter to President Tarr and 

Thus, as the old “fold’’ curtains of} the Prime Minister of the Australian 
the Hippalladium are parted each night |Commonwealth Government. We had 
upon the opening scene of Sir Squire; almost forgot to add that, though Miss 
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HAS ex DEW. 
Cross your fingers 


Miss Enip BE tt. 








say that the chief humour of one of the' Harvey’s production of Mr. Winsey | Sheila Scarriff has never yet under- 
funny men consisted in spraying mois- | Wolseley’s version of Mr. Anthony, taken a réle of greater importance than 
ture from his lips upon whatever object, | Shaw's playlet, Ninepence for Fourpence,|an “ outside shout,” she is very en- 
human or inanimate, came within range ‘several officials of the Golders Green | thusiastic on the subject of acting and 
of his guffaws, you will gather that the | Radical Club are discovered holding has a great fondness for the stage. 
entertainment did not fail from excess a committee-meeting. They all enter} 
of subtlety. 0.8. {into their parts with remarkable spirit, ‘A mighty naval antagonist suddenly 
[A notice of Mr. Surro’s new play but anyone with an eye for “the 4ppears in her immediate proximity, who talks 
will appear in our next issue. ] genuine article’ can tell in an instant. ae ne _ — aw —. 
which is the real Radical stalwart. | Look out for this old Delphic sport at 
‘Lost in 10.11 p.m. train from Liverpool, | For while the others display an en-| the Stockholm Olympic Games, ond 
beer stand with musical box attached.” |thusiasm for Lloyd-Georgian finance, | don t confuse it with “ Pinching the 
Adct. in “ Liverpool Daily Post.” | which is slightly histrionic (to use the | Trident. 
It is estimated that more than aj word in no offensive sense), one of the; «Owing to the continuous rain, the main road 
thousand of these are left in trains and | group shows an unaffected earnestness | from Northorpe to Kirton Lindsey rose to the 
cabs every year. We have only just in his bearing which carries instan- | depth of two feet.” —Hull Times. 
got ours back. taneous conviction. After all, this is| Very intelligent of it. 
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“The Terrapin Trundle,” the ‘‘ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” the ‘‘Catch-as-Catch-Can” and the ‘“ Rough-and-Tumble.” The ‘‘Scullery Lancors” 
for those who are constitutionally incapable of learning to dance. 
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Going down to supper—‘“ The Piccaninny Dandle,” * dinning oil ' develo at if some rudimentar ties myn the part of 
both sexes is not soon restored. , y 7 aie ? 
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' THE WATER-HAZARD. 

(A tragedy of lost opportunity.) 
THERE is a pond, a little pond, 

Which (driving to the fourteenth pin) 
Duncan wou'd put his ball beyond, 
But Binks and | are far too fond 

Of falling in. 
As when the land-blown gulls rejoice 

Returning to their home the sea, 

So do our balls go there for choice, 
And down the wind there drifts a voic2 
That says “‘ Dear me.” 


But lately, when the earth was bound 
Under the Ice-King’s iron rule, 
I wandered forth in grief profound 
Playing a visionary round, 
And marked that pool. 
No golfers circumscribed the links ; 
The club-house windows desolate, 
Like the calm features of the Sphinx, 
Gloomedo’er the void. Yes, even Binks 
Had gone to skate. 


All, all was pitiful and drear, 
Yet, as I stood beside the trough 
I wondered, “‘ Why is no.one here ?” 
This is the day of all the year 
For dashed good golf. 


Not everywhere perhaps (there lay 
Over the earth a shining screen 
That might have spoilt men’s brassy 
play); : 
But what a perfect golfing day 
For hole fourteen! 


Elsewhere, maybe, the wizard's wand 
Had not been ours, nor yet the card 
One sometimes sees in fancy fond ; 
But here, oh here (of course the pond 
Was frozen hard). 


We had the Colonel fairly trounced, 
His head included in our bag ; 
I feel a confidence pronounced 
That Binks and I would just have 
bounced 


Up to the flag. Evor. 





THE OVERLORD. 


My friend, Charles Danks, has come 
into a fortune. It appears to be the 
easiest thing in the world to do. All 
that is necessary is to have an uncle, to 
have no cousins and to sit tight. The 
rest is done by the solicitor. Charles’ 
fortune is one of four thousand, forty 
thousand, four hundred thousand or 
four million pounds; I cannot say 
which, All I know is that there is a 
four in it somewhere; but I am told 
that the noughts are more important. 
Be that as it may, the pounds are 
sterling, and they have produced, inter 
alia, @ motor car. 

After a week of it, Charles came to see 
me. ‘A friend in need,” he said, “is a 
friend indeed. May L.count on you?” 





“My dear plutocrat,” I answered, 
“we have been through the thin of 
poverty, we will go through the thick 
of wealth together. You may begin 
counting now, and go on till I tell you 
to stop.” 

“ Do you know anything about motor 
cars ?”’ he asked. 

“Do you want me to be your 
chauffeur ? ” 

“No. I want to introduce you to 
him. Iam going to ask you to talk to 
him.” 

I shook my head. “I know that I 
have an unusually strong and dominant 
character,” I said, “but I do not hold 
myself out as competent to deal with a 
chauffeur. I would sooner reprimand 
Royalty.” 

“T don’t ask you to do that,” ex- 
plained Charles; “I only want you to 
try to win his respect. Talk to him 
in his own high language; show or 
pretend that you understand him; 
ask an intelligent question or two. I 
have failed; but I feel that if you could 
only manage to impress him a little he 
might take an interest in you. Then, 
when you have enlisted his confi- 
dence, I want you to tell him that I am 
a friend of yours, and it is just possible 
that so he might be induced to put up 
with me, instead of merely despising 
me.- He might even consult me now 
and then ; and there are such a lot of 
things I should like to do with the car, 
if only I was allowed to.” 

“ Dash it all,” I expostulated, “it's 
your car.” 

Charles groaned. “I am not so sure 
about that.” 

I was duly presented to Mr. Fitz- 
gerald (we are sure that must be the 
chauffeur’s real name; at any rate he 
deserves it) ; 1 talked to Mr. Fitzgerald ; 
I passed on to him all the curious 
information about the Otto Cycle 
which I had that very morning gleaned 
from a sample of the New Dictionary 
of Omniscience, very timely sent me by 
way of advertisement. More especially 
I listened to him intelligently, and as 
a result... I won't say, I told Mr. 
Fitzgerald, but Mr. Fitzgerald and I 
agreed, to run the car to Virginia Water. 

Charles was astounded at my success. 
Arrived at our destination, he actually 
conceived the bold idea of not going 
back at once. To obtain Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s further acquiescence it was 
necessary for me to do some more 
listening. 

“My engines,” he said egotistically, 
“are six cylinder; my horse power 35 
to 40. Ireckon I could get sixty miles 
an hour out of my car as easy as no 
matter, and the stroke of my piston 
is...” but I cannot repeat it. We 
went through the whole thing detail 





by detail, and in arraccess of enthusiasm 
I insisted upon going inside. 

“And that is an excellent rug,” I 
concluded. ‘ What about that?” 

“Tt is Mr. Danks’ rug,” he replied, 
losing interest. Nevertheless we were 
allowed to stay to lunch. 

After lunch, Mr. Fitzgerald was 
almost affable, and Charles conceived 
the impudent plan of going on further 
for tea. It was left to me again to 
obtain accommodation, and for this 
purpose I led Mr. Fitzgerald into a 
comparison of his present car with 
others of his experience. I might have 
succeeded but for my mistake in letting 
Charles, the mere owner, be present at 
the interview. 

“ Yes,” Mr. Fitzgerald was saying, 
“T prefer my good old Stepney wheel 
to those detachable things. I once had 
occasion to use one of them, and it 
very nearly came off as we were 
travelling.” 

“ And what matter if it had?" asked 
Charles, expanding inopportunely into 
frivolity, ‘there would still have been 
three wheels, enough for any reason- 
able man, to proceed upon.” 

Mr. Fitzgera!d packed us inside the 
limousine, wound up the engine 
hurriedly, and shot us back towards 
London in disgust. 


* % % % % 

Just past Shepherd's Bush Mr. Fitz- 
gerald met an equal. The equal was 
bold even for a policeman. He stood 
in the middle of the road and stopped 
Mr. Fitzgerald in the midst of his angry 
flight. He was almost at once joined 
by a gentleman in a bowler hat, who 
claimed to have no intimate knowledge 
of the inwards of a car, but professed 
to know all about speed. On this 
occasion he appeared to be particularly 
well informed. He opened the door 
and proceeded to discuss the matter 
with us. 

‘* Pardon me, Sir,’”’ he said, address- 
ing me, “but your car has been timed 
over a measured half-mile, and has 
achieved the distance in forty-five 
seconds. Forty miles an hour, I think, 
Sir.” ‘ 
“Very possibly you are right,” I 
replied; “I am no mathematician. I 
am also ashamed to confess that I am 
not a motor-car owner.” 

He turned to Charles. ‘ Pardon me, 
Sir, but your car has been timed 
over a measured half-mile, and has 
achieved... .” 

Charles held up his hand, depre- 
cating. “It is a sad story,” he said, 
“but one that hardly bears repetition. 
Nevertheless,”” he concluded, pointing 
to Mr. Fitzgerald, “ I think that he has 
a right to hear it. I am credibly in- 
formed that this is hts car.” 
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GEO-MoRROW. 





We" 








Knight (who has just put to flight a troop of enemies and sees a fresh antagonist of ferocious aspect approaching). ‘‘ Boy, GIVE ME MY 


HEAVY MASHIE.”’ - 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I suspect that Mrs. Huex Fraser is responsible for the 
plot of The Satanist (Hutcurinson), Mr. J. I. SrAHLMANN 
for the curious information, and Providence for the very 
happy combination of the two. Yolanda Schiavone had 
dabbled, with excuse, in the Black Mass in her past, and 
was not by any means quit of that heresy when her Paolo 
took her to wife. I am so lost in admiration for the 
constructive ingenuity which made Paolo’s (and so the 
reader’s) gradual introduction to the existence of Satanism 
an essential to the ensuing nemesis that, with one qualm, 
I forgive the slight improbability common to most stories 
which hinge on a guilty secret persistently kept. The 
virtue of candour might not be enough, but common pru- 
dence should have been more than enough to induce 
Yolanda to make a clean, early and spontaneous breast of 
what she knew must come out sooner or later. This fault 
noted, I thank her for not doing so, and thereby providing 
for us a most thrilling melodrama of the better and more 
reasonable class. Non constat that this is a book for 
promiscuous reading; there may be among the weaker 
brethren some who will imbibe too voraziously the curious 
information and fail to appreciate the deadly criticism 
levelled at the vile thing. But for that the joint authers 
cannot bs blamed; their logic is as irresistible as their 
demonstration is complete. In postscript, it is to be re- 
marked that the gentleman who first invented “ electric 
torches” has conferred a boon upon the writers of modern 
adventure, for which they should be eternally grateful. 








I suppose the Essay is the easiest thing in literature to do 
badly. Like the celebrated infant, when they are good they 
are very, very good, and when they are bad they are—slush. 
That is why my heart goes out in admiring sympathy to 
any author who has nowadays the courage to adventure a 
volume of such. Mr. H. B. Marriorr Warson is the latest 
stout-heart, with a book called, for some reason that I 
can't quite fathom, Couch Fires and Primrose Ways 
(Kraan Pau). It contains a heterogeneous collection of 
papers, ranging in topic from “ Death ” to “The American 
Woman,” and from “ Stevenson” to ‘“‘ Midwinter,” upon all 
of which Mr. Marriorr Watson has something pleasant, 
if not always very original or illuminating, to say. ‘The 
book talks, in short, as any agreeable and well-educated 
companion might talk to one over-the evening fire. Which 
really is just what such a volume should do. The only | 
drawback to the interview is that it must necessarily be 
one-sided. Thus I should certainly have interrupted Mr. 
Wartson’s rambling monologue on the memorable person- 
ages of R. L. S. with a reminder about Michael Finsbury, 
who, in my own taste, should always head such a list. 
The author appears to have forgotten him. Still, I enjoyed 
listening. And his remarks upon “The Native English 
Drama” contain a protest against the modern worship of 
the unities, a thing that has been waiting for some time to 
be said, and he has said it well. 





Tradition dies hard. Americans have a fixed idea that 
all Englishmen mismanage their aitches. I have seen, in 
a New York comic paper, a picture supposed to represent 
His Majesty King Grorce THE Firtx with a balloon con- 
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taining the words, “ Hi s’y!” attached to his mouth. In 
England the tradition seems to be that all American girls 
habitually speak like members of a Broadway chorus. 
I have often wondered why English writers of fiction 
should imagine that education in speech and deportment 
spends itself without effect on the American girl. The 
heroine of The Activities of Lavie Jutt, by Marguerite 
and ArmIGER Barciay (Stantey Pavt), had a wealthy 
father. Presumably, then, she had received a. tolerable 
education. But she talks in the old familiar way. She 
“allows,” she “opines,” she thinks her “ poppa” “real 
cute”; and when she goes to a theatre she flings 
diamonds to the leading lady, saying, ‘Put them on; they 
are for you!” She is, in fact, that mixture of kittenish 
impulsiveness and aggressive glitter which makes up the 
American giil in English fiction of the baser magazine 
sort. But if I found her unattractive his lordship, the 
hero, did not. At first sight he came to the conclusion 
that she was one of the nicest heiresses he had ever 
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'ness, tended perhaps to warp (“embitter” is certainty too 
strong a word) an already erratic and unbalanced nature. 
But it is completely disarming to read—‘I have more 
smallness in me than you suspect. How could it be other- 
‘wise! If a man lives like a rat for twenty or twenty-five 
years he must have acquired something of the disposition 
peculiar to house rodents, mustn’t he?”—and it makes 
you love the man. Like Stevenson, he belonged to that 
rare brotherhood of letters whose members weave a curi- 
;ous strand of intimacy into their communion with their- 
readers. One strange blot this volume has—a frontispiece, 
reproduced, I take it, from the work of some ultra-pro- 
gressive ‘ photographic artist of Tokyo.” Mrs. Hearn 
(“Setsu Koisumi’’) sits impassive in her picturesque 
‘attire on the most lamentable of worsted tasselled chairs, 
while Hearn, in an implacably Occidental black lounge 
suit, stands elbow on pillar, as they do the thing at 
Southend. Enough to make the ghosts of Hokusai and 
_Uramaro writhe in their shadowy kimonos! 





proposed to, and her 
company -certainly had 
a wonderful effect on 
his character. We find 
him in chapter one 
trimming a hat for the 
hat-shop of which he is 
the proprietor. Healso 
sings soprano and con- 
fesses to a weak heart. 
Yet, hardly has Lavie 
come into his life before 
he is felling assassins 
with the best of them. 
Wonderful fellows, 
heroes. There’s no 
keeping them under. 
Their appearance may 
be misleading; they 
may trim hats and sing 
soprano, but just as 
the assassin is saying, 
“Look at this weak, 
pop-eyed, pasty-faced, 
adynamic wreck ; let’s 
have sport with him,” | you’ys poxz, Sim 








Verger (to near-sighted vicar who has been preaching such a long sermon that one by| the tale itself I was 
one his congregation have got up and gone out), ‘‘Do YoU MIND LOCKING UP WHEN 
? ” 


Lovers of the caun- 
| try, and especially of the 
| West-country, are ac- 
‘customed to sit at the 
, feet of “ M.E. Francis,” 
,and Honesty (HoppER 
AND SroveHton) will 
not help them to aban- 
don the habit. I, at 
any rate, can vouch for 
the fact that the at- 
mosphere of this story 
banished the gloom of 
amost dreary day. The 
author reproduces the 
charm of the country | 
spontaneously, she 
never forces the note, 
she does not strive after 
great effects. But the | 
effects are here, because | 
intimacy and a sense | 
of style are here. With 


ZY 
B® 
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not deeply intrigued ; 
nevertheless, the com- 





out flashes that ap- 
parently flaccid left arm, and, biff! the assassin has got 
it right between the eyes. It’s a dog’s life, the assassin’s, 
especially when an American heiress is stimulating the 
hero’s weak heart. 





Lafcadio Hearn: his Life and Work, by Nina Kennarp 
(EvELEIGH Nasu), is welcome, not merely on account of 
the tenderly-charming letters to his unseen half-sister, 
Mrs. Arktnson, which are the immediate justification 
of the book, but for the detached yet not unaffectionate 
attitude which is preserved throughout by the biographer. 
It is an unpretentious piece of work, with certain heavy 
touches in the treatment of narrative and dialogue, and 
a sense of proportion none too acute; but it has the 
charm of all naive and discursive biography. Doubtless 
the esoteric Hearnite will not. be so well satisfied as one 
outside the borders of a distinguished and considerable 
fellowship ‘who dares to think that this strange hybrid 
_ genius was never quite big enough to carry the handicap 
of his eccentricities and wayward prejudices. The hard 
fight he had to make to come so tardily, indeed all but 
posthumously, by his own—a fight rendered all the more 
difficult by personal'defocts and consequent hypersensitive- 





moanplace troubles of Zachary (who lived in a van) win 
sympathy partly from their setting, and partly because the 
‘fractious pair (he and his wife) do not prattle about their 
troubles, but are shown to feel them intensely. Hearty 
‘hisses are reserved for the villain with his “blond, florid | 
way ” and “ hard and cold eyes ”—a potentate in villaindom. | 
I have added up her list and find that this is Mrs. Biuy- | 
DELL’s twenty-first work. On such an auspicious occasion | 
venture to wish both her and Honesty the best of good fortune. 








Had I desired—which I do not— 
To raise that Mid-Victorian wra:th, 
The Love-in-spite-of-Father plot, | 
I'd not have gone to Mr. Snaitu: | 


And yet by him the thing is done: 
The Principal (he calls it) Girl— | 

The rich athletic eldest son | 

. Wedding the low-born price'ess pear’. 

Some points, of course, it does not lack : 
Trony, wit. Yet neither these 

Nor METHUEN’s name upon the back 
Can cloke its mild vacuities. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


WE understand that the real truth 
about Lord Hatpane, which has not 
yet been stated, is as follows. It is a 
fact that the Kaiser invited him to 
Berlin to discuss University affairs. 
His Majesty was anxious to know who 
was likely to win the Boat Race. 
The conversation led, not unnaturaliy, 
from racing craft to larger vessels, and 
so it ultimately came about that navies 
were discussed. 

“ Her Majesty the Queen,” we read, 
“has been pleased to accept a copy of 








| Some idea of how the competition 


of the monkeys—referred to in this 
column last week—is making itself felt 
'on the music-hall stage may be obtained 
‘from the fact that at the Alhambra a 
human artiste—one of the Nathal Trio 
—has found it necessary to disguise 
himself as a mc::key. 


We cannot help thinking that some 
of our contemporaries have been 
making too much of Lord AMPTHILL’s 
remarks to a German interviewer on 
the subject of the British Press. It is 
stupid to make a mountain out of an 
Ampthill. 








isweets, and slabs of cake. It was 
pretty of them to think of their little 


anes athome. 4 .. 

An Austrian gentleman, The Express 
\tells us, has taken out a patent for a 
‘discovery whereby new cheese can be 
given all the qualities which pertain to 
Old cheese. This seems to point to a 
| successful experiment in colonisation. 

* 

Theatre managers in Vienna are 
considering a proposal to bar the 
‘matinée hat even in boxes. But if it 
is brought in a box it can’t do much 
‘harm. * 


‘s How to write for the 





‘Chinese Porcelain and — 
Hard Stones.’” If Mr. 
CuuRCHILL had persisted in 
his original plan a some- 
what similar presentation 
was to have been made to 
him at Belfast. 


The rumour that Mr. 
HAMMERSTEIN is going in 
purely for Comic Opera has 
no foundation. It seems to | 
have arisen from the nature | 
of some of Mr. Lroyp) 
GeEoRGE’s remarks when | 
appearing on the great im- | 
presario’s stage. 





Doctors ” 
was the title given by a 
contemporary to its de-| ~ 
scription of Mr. Lioyp' 
GrorGE’s speech at the| 
London Opera House. 
Look out for 
FEMALEDICTIONS ON 
MINISTERS | 
at the forthcoming suffrage | 
meeting. 
| 


‘* MALEDICTIONS ON | 


| 
i 


The appointment of Mr. | 





CRUEL SPORTS OF THE PAST. 
BREAKING THE CAMEL’s BACK. 


Papers” is the title of a 
little volume which we see 
advertised. Surely there is 
no better formula than the 
following :—* Dear Sir,— 
Please send me 100 copies 
of Punch each week.” 


Later.—The truth about 
| Lord Haupane is gradually 
leaking out. Our informa- 
tion is to the effect that, 
upon reaching this side of 
the Channel, our War Min- 
ister was noticed suddenly 
to look very thoughtful. 
“There now!” he mur- 
mured, ‘‘I knew I had for- 
gotten something. . . That 
University Commission I 
went over about.” 
Scotch Disestablishment. 
‘*Pollowing a free kirk, taken 
by England’s full back, there was 
an exciting scramble near the 
Irish posts.” —Evening News, 


‘‘Many old Bedfordians will 
remember the mother of Mrs, 
K , Who died in 1883, and 
was interred in Bedford Cemetery. 
While a schoolgirl in Paris she had 











E. A. BenpDaty to be joint‘ 
Examiner of Plays with Mr. CHaries 


Twenty men named Solomon were 


the strange experience of carrying 
secret despatches, bringing to England the first 


BrooKFIELp caused no little surprise} summoned on a jury at Whitechapel ws of the escape of Napoleon from Melba.” 


in the theatrical world, where it was} County Court the other day. A further’ 


expected that Mr. Hawrrey, who is 
producing Mr. Brooxrieip’s Dear Old 
Charlic, would have had the post. 


“The freak dinner at a Tottenham 


Court Road hotel on Saturday night. 


was held by the members of the Studio 
Club, and not by the Irish Literary 
Club.” This correction, we cannot help 


thinking, came from the Irish Literary 


Club and not from the Studio Club. 


The PosrMasTeR-GENERAL states 


| coincidence was the fact that—accord- 


|ing to our information—they were all 
| of Jewish extraction. 


Reading that divers at work at 
Cowes had found the ram of the cruiser 
Hawke, weighing several tons, a dear 
old lady remarked that she did not 
know that ships as well as regiments 
had pets. — 


Burglars who broke into a con- 
fectioner’s shop at Newport, Isle of 








that his decision to remove the tele-| Wight, last week, carried off not only) 
phone factory from Nottingham to|a number of bottles of whiskey and gin, | 
Birmingham is irrevocable. Herefuses|and the contents of a patent till, but. 
to tie himself up in Notts. also a quantity of chocolates and other | 


Bedfordshire Standard, 
Perhaps he didn’t like music. 





‘*By dress I mean the appallingly intricate 
|gallimaufry of luxurious imsanities which is 
necessary to satisfy the morbid craving of the 
/modern slave of fashion.”—London Opinion, 
‘But, as one can’t keep on saying that, 
‘one calls it quite simply “ dress.” 





| He was quite sure that Sydnicalism was 
: the last word in Socialist lunacy.” 

| Cumoruige Magazine. 
He is wrong; we can think of another 
word. Sydniwebbicalism. 





Commercial Cendour. 


‘Lawn Sand.—Destroys Weeds or Lawns.” 
Adtt. in “Amateur Gardening.” 
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OF PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS. 


Upon the day when Cupid’s darts 
Are timed, by old and hallowed custom, 
To perforate the rockiest hearts 
And to his gentler ends adjust em ;— 
Upon the day of Valentine’s rotation 
They met together and the row began 
For which the various brawlers charge the nation 
£400 per ann. 


And now henceforth till crops are ripe 
The Press will give them full recital 
And relegate to smaller type 
Topics that count as far more vital— 
Things that we want to know particularly : 
As, How will Mr. Brooxrietp cut the knot ? 
Will dear old Cuarure buck at Dear Old Charlie, 
Or find it harmless rot ? 


To kindly luck our thanks we owe 
That some events which really matter 
Occurred in time to get their show 
Before the House began to chatter :— 
Thank Heaven ! we'd heard of Dovaas and the ashes ; 
We'd read the rout of HorpErn’s googly lobs ; 
And now no editor’s blue pencil-slashes 
Can prune the praise of Hoss. 


But those who deal in Culture’s news 
No more are free to go and spill pots 
Of precious ink on authors’ views 
Touching the art of EpEN PHILLrorTs ; 
Iiven the best Society divorces 
Must not usurp the acre (such it seems) 
Reserved for what each Parliamentary bore says— 
Reams of it, reams and reams. 


What have we done, I wish to ask, 
What sin that calls for castigating, 
That we must read, for daily task, 
These sorry bouts of shrill debating ? 
Not that I do it; surely no sane creature 
Within that waste of dismal verbiage delves ; 
Those only take it for a newsy feature 
Who spoke the stuff themselves. 


I may be wrong ; I often fear 

My country’s vein is not convivial ; 
That she derives a curious cheer 

From what is deadly dull and trivial ; 
If so, I also, like the politician, 

May hope to please her taste from time to time ; 
Let others make her laws; give me permission 

To build her doggrel rhyme. 0. 8. 





**We venture to believe that we have lighted upon a possible answer, 
which may or may not entirely change the face of the situation, and 
this before much more water has passed under the bridges.” —Fincncier. 


The position of The Financter seems fairly safe. 





The Cork Constitution of the 13th inst., in its report 
of Mr. Ltoyp GrorGe’s speech, has the following interest- 
ing passage :— 

“He had been trying to explain to Lord Robert Cecil that if one 
got so much for four pence, one would get more than double for 
ninepence. At first he thought such misrepresentation was wilful. 
Not at all. (Laughter.) It was not misrepresentation. It was not 
misrepresentation :d(  iPa£. xflt8’ sheer muddleheadedness, 
(Cheers.) That they could never cure.” 


Fortunately Mr. Luoyp Groraces has an iron, not a cork, 


-constitution. 





PERVERTED PUPILS. 


THE astonishing discovery made by Mr. Guy Livinestone 
Secretary to the Chelsea Golf School, that it is not necessary 
to keep one’s eye on the ball, has thrown the golfing world 
into the wildest commotion, and, like most of his contem- 
poraries, Mr. Punch is being inundated with correspondence 
on the subject. From a perfect cataract of interesting 
communications we strain off the following :— 


Dear Sir,—I am a hearty supporter of Mr. Guy Livine- 
STONE’s scientific theory, so far as tee-shots and long play 
generally are concerned. Since it is the object of the 
player to get the ball away with the greatest possible speed 
and with the best trajectory, it is obvious that any down- 
ward external pressure upon it at the time of starting is 
deleterious. The aerial vibrations set up by the retina 
when glued on the sphere naturally retard its speed at the 
moment of impact, and largely counteract the top spin 
so essential to a good drive. Yours faithfully, 

P. A. VAILE. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—I am neither a long nor a straight 
driver, but I feel obliged to enter my humble protest 
against Mr. Livinastonr’s revolutionary tenets, so far at 
least as our jolly little course at Foozleby is concerned. 
What with the amazing intricacy of the “ rough ” on both 
sides of our fairway, the high price of rubber, “and the dis- 
honesty of the caddies, I find that to. keep my eye on the 
ball the whole time, so far as is possible, is the only way to 
save myself from financial ruin. Yours faithfully, 

Mixus THIRTY. 


Dear Sir,—I have always found that to keep my eye on 
the ball entailed, by a natural association of ideas, getting 
a hook on it as well. Yours truly, C. Lerrcn (Miss). 


Dear Sitr,—Which eye ? 
Yours, etc., 


Dear Sir,—Which ball ? 
Yours, etc., Heavy Luncuer, Stoke Poges., 


S. Kk. Wrist, Westward Ho. 


My pear Sir,—There is not the smallest doubt that in 
addressing the golf ball, the head should be held firmly as 
if in a vice, and the tip of the nose pointed at an imaginary 
spot on the hinder part of the globe's circumference, suitable 
allowances of course being made in cases where the nasal 
organ is of a retroussé or Aramaic character. The eyes do 
not matter a bit. In support of my principle I am prepared 
to play any ten-handicap man over thirty-six holes for 
half-a-crown, rolling up my eye-balls before each stroke 
until only the whites are visible, after the manner of a man 
possessed by evil spirits, Yours ever, 

Toocoop Tony Trew. 

My pear Mr. Puncu,—About the Chelsea Arts Club, 
and keeping an eye on their Ball—— 


(This correspondence must now cease—Ep1tTor.) 





“The King has consented—probably some time in July—to cut 
the first sod of the new dock about to be constructed south of the Royal 
Albert Dock.” — Times. 

It is interesting to know when the Kine consented, but we 
should also be told when His Masgsry is going to do it. 





Alderman FranaGan (no less) as reported in The Sligo 
Times :— 

‘*He sent you a bull on his own recommendation that cleared the 
decks at all the shows last year.” 
This is not the one, however. 
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DOWN UNDER. 


Tue Kancaroo. “NO MATTER! WE MEET AGAIN IN ENGLAND.” 
Tue Lion. “YES, BUT LET’S BE PHOTOGRAPHED LIKE THIS FIRST.” 
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INTELLIGENT ANTICIPATIONS. 


(Mr. VaucHan Nasn’s appointment 
to the Development Commission has 
| led a number of minds to the conclusion 
that this is only a preliminary to dis- 
| solution. Some days before the an- 
| nouncement of this promotion for the 
| Prive Minister's Private Secretary, 
| the statement that Mr. Luoyp GrorcEe 





| had bought a house at Putney had led 


; to an expectation of the Government's 
resignation. | 

The rumour that Mr. Bonar Law 
has begun a study of Berason and is 
in negotiation with the Editor of The 
Hibbert for an article on that most 
fascinating of modern philosophers has 
led to reports that the right hon. 
gentleman is already weary of leader- 
ship, and is about to follow Mr. BaLFour 
into retirement. 





A confirmation of the sanguine hopes 
of Home Rulers is to be found in the 
Statement that, on his recent visit to 
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THE HIGHER CRITICI 


‘ 


SM. 


sign on for the Celtic F.C. 





That the Insurance Bill will not be 
amended out of all recognition is indi- 
cated by the rumour that during the 
past few days Mr. Liuoyp GrorcE and 
Mr, Masterman, who had secretly 


engraving of their brass plate to take 
possession of the premises. 





If the statement be true that im- 
portant communications in cypher 
1ave been passing between Downing 
Street and Melbcurne, there seems 
ground for the suggestion that it should 
be coupled with the fact that the post 
of Lord Privy Seal is to be held, for 
the present, by the SEcrETARY FOR 
Inpia. Whether, however, on return- 


ing to England, Mr. Dovauas will care 
to relieve Lord Crewe of his added 
responsibility, remains to be seen. 
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been undergoing the full medical course | 
in anticipation of difficulties with the} 
doctors, have taken a house in Harley | broad blue riband fastened obliquely 
Street and are now only waiting for the across the chest. 
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the Government, as he threatened to 
do in the event of the Suffrage Bill not 
being of a universal character, it will 
not be in order to put the Conservatives 
in. Light, at any rate, would seem ta 
be thrown on the Labour Party’s inten- 
tions by the report that Mr. Witt 
Crooks is taking lessons in the French 
language and trying the effect of a 





The Age of Specialisation. 
From a catalogue :— 


‘*This small tent is specially made to meet 
the requirements of Officers proceeding on service 
where tents are not allowed to be taken.” 





‘‘-We drew attention to the results which he 


| achieved when they were published in The Indian 


Medical Journal. Briefly, they are t':at the 
lepra parasite is not an acid-fast bacillcs belong- 
ing to the fission fungi, but that it is a pleo- 
morphic streptothrix. This constitutes a very 
great advance in our knowledge.” 

Times of Ind.a. 
Anyhow, in ours. 
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THE GUARDING OF EDEN. 

Mr. Epen Puivrports, having 
written a play which that popular 
functionary, the Lorp CHAMBERLAIN, 
refused to pass in its entirety, a number 
of Mr. Puriirorts’s fellow authors have 
written to the papers expressing their 
intention of performing it free, so that 
the public may judge for themselves of 
the Lorp CHAMBERLAIN’s wisdom, An 





Mr. Henry JAMEs :— 

Or, to put it in another way, what- | 
ever scheme of correlated and reticulated 
values, moving in their divers planes, 
the author, with due apportionment of 
his energies, may have beautifully en- 
visaged and subtly translated in terms 
of architectonic finality, cannot, if the 
matter be dispassionately contemplated, 
amount to, figuratively speaking, a row 
of pins. Bus ‘that « our young guatie- 





excellent idea; and it is 
to be hoped that the 
passages which caused 
the refusal of the licence 
will be underlined in 
some way, to make the 
public understanding of 
the situation the more 
complete. They might 
perhaps be prefaced by 
an orchestral crash of 
warning. Meanwhile, 
when next a body of dis- 
tinguished authors sends 
a letter to the press, 
perhaps they will write 
it in piquant individual 
sentences rather than 
with the composite pen 
of comparative dulness, 
especially when the 
writers include such 
popular names as Mr. 
Barrie, Sir A. Conan 
Doyte, Mr. JoHN GALs- 
wortHy, Mr. ANTHONY 
Horr, Mr. HEwutert, 
Mr. Henry James, Mr. ! 
JeRoME K. Jerome, Mr. | 
G. B. Saaw, Mr. H.! 
G. Wetts and Mr. 
ZANGWILL. 


Mr. ArcHER would of 
course begin :— 

Deer Ser,—Our old 
and esteemd frend the 
Sensor haz been at it 
again. It is eesi enuff to 
reform orthografi, but to 
reform the SENsor is 
anuther pare of shoos. 





Ex-Servant. 





Monty. 


-*So you WON'T GIVE ME A CHARACTER !”— 
“you—you Lapy!]” 
“You ’RE NOT, ARE YOU, 
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Motuer?” 





(with deep scorn)— 


sagen of power that we object 


to. ” Similarly, if in the night, any 
one of us—vastly inferior to, or, at any 
rate, different as we may be from, Mr. 
PuitLpotts—should chance to throw a 
boot at a cat, it would not be the cat 
that we wished to criticise, but the 
scheme of things which had provided 
cats with a genius for nocturnal dis- 
cord. Nor would the cat have reason 
for resentment. 
—__——-—, Mr.Jerone K. JErome: 
So this % what we’re 
‘going to do, we other au- 
thors. We're going to 
give free performances of 
_Puinuports’s stuff and 
‘issue an invite to the 
world at large. 


| Mr. JoHn MASEFIELD: 
; And should the Censor 


| ever be 

As useful as a farmer 
—he !|— 

‘And play us still such 
dirty tricks, 

We'd well burn 





his ——.— ricks. 
Mr. Aurrep NoyEs :— 


As a noise annoys an 
oyster and his placid 
calm alloys, 

So the Crnsor in his 
cloister shall be terri- 
fied by Noyes. 


Lastly, Mr. SHaw :— 


The pleasure of defend- 
ing Mr. Epen Pxitt- 
POTTS is a pure luxury 


with his choice of sub- 
jects, 





I dislike country folk, I 
hate Dartmoor, which is 
one of the worst places 
for motoring that I know 
of, Devonshire cream 
always disagrees with 
me, and Devonshire was 

















till justiss must be 
dun tho the hevens fawl, 


Then Mr. Barris :— 


Clearly the man has no mother or he 
could not be so heedless; but, be that 
as it may, this puir Devonshire body 
has been roughly handled, 


Mr. HEewtert :— 


As to the plot, a murrain on it. 
That’s nought. The crux is this: 
Should men of genius—or approxi- 
mately so—be censored by a jack-in- 
office? There’s the rub. Dramatic 
art ’s the lady ; no wanton she. 


man from Devonshire, who so beau- | 
tifully, in repeated romances, 
depicted, with admirable reiteration, 
the unending misery of mankind, should 
be subject, at this stage of his pros- 
perous career, to the illiterate regulation 
of official pedantry, this is a point on 
which, with all the involutions and 


commas at my disposal, I cannot insist | 


too clamorously. 


Mr. GALswortHy :— 


But it must be understood that we 
have no quarrel with the Lorp Cuam- 





BERLAIN as an individual. 





has | factors 





dle is his} 


the home of those buccaneering male- 
who invented Imperialism, 
despoiled the courteous Spaniards, 
and were the spiritual progenitors of 
Raopes and Kipuinc. Then Puitt- 
POTTS’S women are strong, masculine, 
meat-eating viragoes.* But all these 
grounds of antipathy are as nothing 
compared with the fact that his play 
has been banned and therefore must be 
moral, instructive and salutary. If Mr. 
BRooKFIELD would have the sense to 
ban the revival of Dear Qld Charlie 1 
should be the first to lead a crusade in 
its favour. 





ter aaa 


to me, because I am. 
entirely out of sympathy } 


his scenery and | 
his treatment of women. | 
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Dold Sportsman, “Is THERE A PITCH THE OTHER SIDE OF THAT HEDGE, Boy?” 
Bold Sportsman. ‘PULL TUAT HURDLE AWAY, THEN, AND LET'S HAVE A CUT AT IT!” 





Yokel. ‘*Noa, Sin.” 








WITH ANY LUCK. 

[A deferred, and pwd larger, answer to the lady who asked three 

times, on a Hampstead tube train going south, whether the author was 
sure she was all right for Charing Cross. ] 





Because of that old error made by Apa 
There is no certainty in human life ; 

Changes and chances come to us, dear madam, 
Suddenly, erea man can call out “ Knife!” 


Karthquakes, for instance. It has not escaped you 
That, -wearied now and then with folly’s load, 

The world appears to think a kind of gape due,— 
One might occur at Tottenham Court Road, 


Or Goodge Street, let us rather say at Goodge Street, 
Where things so seldom happen. Earth, [ say, 
Might open to the Stygian halls a huge street, 
A speedier route than ours and less to pay. 


Then the young man in front, who drives the engine, 
May have some rival for his lady fair 

Here in the blooming train, and seek revenge in 
Bashing us all to bits at Leicester Square. 


You know what love is; if his brakes and levers 
Have any power at all to wreck the show 
We may be rid for ever of life's fevers 
And jerked, in half a jiff, to Jericho. 
Sewers again: beneath a town so pompous, 
So swathed in luxuries, what pipes, what vats ! 
And one.of these might spring a leak and swamp us— 
A strange drear death ; or are you fond of rats ? 


Man is a butterfly, a mere papilio, 
And on the knees of the Olympian gods 
It lies to send him suddenly to bi!ly-oh, 





| 





ee 


Or keep him safe; and who can judge the odds ? 


Use. 


Therefore I cannot say (I, too, am mortal, 

Although the Muses’ child) what chance you stand 
Of breathing the fresh air about the portal 

In Villiers Street, or did you want the Strand ? 


It may be, when you set at stark, defiance 

The sister Fates, and plunged in realms like these, 
They doomed you nevermore to see the lions 

That skirt Lord Nelson, nor the A. B. G.’s. 


But, putting risks aside, I'd have you notice 

The maps, the bills, the schedules, wreath on wreath, 
With darts, designed to pierce rhinocerotes, 

Showing you how from Hampstead’s swarthy heath, 


Ay, and beyond it, from the Green of Golder, 
Unswervingly these trains are due_to run 

Slick to their terminus, till time shall:moulder 
And the moon wane and darkling grow the sun. 


Look at these well, dear lady, and be certain, 
£o far as earthly clerk or railroad boss .~ 
May lift with trembling hand the future's curtain, 
This train will struggle through to Charing Cross. 
; ; Evor. 





From a letter in The Mirror:— ... .« 


‘‘The earthquakes, upheavals and other terrible things referred to by. 
your correspondent are best explained by the hypothesis that limitation 
has its analogue in the nature of the ultimate reality.” 


Lioyp GEORGE seems an easier explanation. 








‘* Hollands was frequently prominent in the rushes, his face being very 
useful.” —Bristol Sports Times. 
This reminds us somehow of the finding of Moses, though 
others, of course, have had faces that have been of some 
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STORIES OF SUCCESSFUL LIVES. 
1V.—Tue Crvin SERvANT's. 

Ir was three o'clock, and _ the 
afternoon sun reddened the western 
windows of one of the busiest of 
Government offices. In an airy room on 
the third floor Richard Dale was 
batting. Standing in front of the coal- 
box with the fire-shovel in his hands 
he was a model of the strenuous young 
Englishman; and as for the third time 
he turned the Government india-rubber 
neatly in the direction of square-leg 
and so completed his fifty the bowler 
could hardly repress a sigh of en- 
vious admiration. Even the reserved 
Matthews, who was too old for cricket, 
looked up a moment from his putting 
and said, ‘‘ Well played, Dick!” \ 

The fourth occupant of the room was 
busy at his desk, as if to give the lie 
to the thoughtless accusation. that the 
Civil Service cultivates the body at the 
expense of the mind. The eager shouts 
of the players seemed to annoy him, 
for he frowned and bit his pen, or else 
passed his fingers restlessly through 
his hair. 

“How the dickens you expect any- 
one to think in this confounded noise,’ 
he cried suddenly, 

“What ’s the matter, Ashby?” 

“ You're the matter. How am I going 
to get these verses done for The Evening 
Surprise if you make such a row? 
Why don’t you go out to tea?” 

“Good idea, Come on, Dale. You 
coming, Matthews ?” “They went out, 
leaving the room to Ashby. 

In his youth Harold Ashby had 
often been told by his relations that 
he had a literary bent. His letters 
home from school were generally pro- 
nounced to be good enough for Punch, 
and some’ of them, together with a 
certifieate of character from his Vicar, 
were actually sent to that paper. But 
as he grew up he realised that his 
genius was better fitted for work of a 
} more solid character. His post in the 
Civil Service gave him: full leisure for 
his ddam: A Fragment, his History of 
the Microscope, and his Studies in Rural 
Campanology, and yet left him ample 
time in which to contribute to the 
journalism of the day. : 

The poem he was now finishing for 
The Evening Surprise was his first 
contribution to that paper, but he had 
little doubt that it would be accepted. 
It was called quite simply, ‘‘ Love and 
Death,” and it began like this: 

Love! 

O love! 

(All other things above).— 
Why, 

O why, 

Am I afraid to die? 





There were six more lines which I 
have forgotten, but I suppose they 
gave the reason for this absurd 
diffidence. 

Having written the poem out neatly, 
Harold put it in an envelope and took 
it round to The Evening Surprise. The 
strain of. composition, had left him 
rather weak, and he decided to give 
his brain a rest for the next few days. 
So it happened that he was at the 
wickets on the following Wednesday 
afternoon when the commissionaire 
brought him in the historic letter. He 
opened it hastily, the shovel under his 
arm. 

“‘ Dear Sir,” wrote the editor of The 
Surprise, ,““ will you come round ‘and 
see me as soon as convenient ?” 

Harold lost no time. Explaining 
that he would finish his innings later, 
he put his coat on, took his hat and 
stick, and dashed out. 

“ How do you do?” said the editor. 
“T wanted to talk to you about your 
work. We all liked your little poem 


very much. It will be coming out 
to-morrow.” 
“Thursday,” said Harold helpfully. 
“Twas wondering whether we 


couldn’t get you to” join our staff. 
Does the idea of doing Aunt Miriam’s 
Cosy Corner in our afternoon edition 
appeal to you at all?’ 

“No,” said Harold. “ Not a bit.” 

» Ah, that’s a pity.” He tapped 
his desk. thoughtfully. ‘“ Well then, 
how would you like to be a war 
correspondent ? * 

“Very much,” said Harold. “I was 
considered to write rather good letters 
home from school.” 

“Splendid! There’s this little war 
in Mexico.. When can you start ? - All 
expenses and fifty pounds a week. 
You’re not very busy at the office, I 
suppose, just now?” ; 

“I could get sick leave easily 
enough,” said Harold, “if it wasn’t for 
more than eight or nine months.” 

“ Do; that will be excellent. Here’s 
a blank cheque for your outfit. Can 
you get off to-morrow? But I suppose 
you ‘ll have one or two things to finish 
up at the office first?” 

“ Well,” said Harold cautiously, “I 
was in, and I’d made ninety-six. But 
if I go back and finish my innings now, 
and then have to-morrow for buying 
things, I could get off on Friday.” 

“Good,” said the editor. ‘ Well, 
here’s luck. Come back alive if you 
can, and if you do we shan’t forget you.” 

Harold spent the next day buying 
®% war correspondent’s outfit :—the 
camel, the travelling bath, the putties, 
the pith helmet, the quinine, the sleep- 
ing-bag, and the thousand-and-one 
other necessities of active service. On 





the Friday his colleagues at the office 
came down in a body to Southampton to 
see him off. Little did they think that 
nearly a year would elapse before he 
again set foot upon England. 

I shall not describe all his famous | 
coups in Mexico. Sufficient to say that 
experience taught him quickly all that 
he had need to learn; and that whereas 
he was more than a week late with his 
cabled account of the first engagement 
of the war he was frequently more than 
a week early afterwards. Indeed ‘the 
battle of Parson’s Nose, so realistically © 
described in his last telegram, is still 
waiting to be fought. It is to be hoped 
that it will be in time for his aptly- 
named book, With the Mexicans in ’ 
Mexico, which is coming out next 
month. 

On his return to England Harold 
found that time had wrought many 
changes. To begin with, the Editor of 
The Evening Surprise had passed on 
to The Morning Exclamation. 

“You had better take his place,” said 
the ducal proprietor to Harold. 

“Right,” said Harold. “I suppose 
I shall have to resign my post at the | 
office?” 

“Just as you like. I don’t see why | 
you should.” 

“T should miss the cricket,’ said | 
Harold wistfully, “and the salary. 
I'll go round and see what I can | 
arrange.’ | 

But there were also changes at the 
oflice. Harold had been rising steadily 
in salary and seniority during ‘his 
absence, and he found to his delight 
that he was now a Principal Clerk. | 
He found too that he had acquired | 
quite a reputation in the office for 
quickness and efficiency in his new 
work, 

The first thing to arrange about was ' 
his holiday. He had had no holiday 
for more than a year, and there werg | 
some eight weeks owing to him. . | 

“ Hullo,” said the Assistant Secre- | 
tary as Harold came in, “ you’re looking | 
well. I suppose you manage to get | 
away for the week-ends ?” 

“T’ve been away on sick leave for 
some time,” said Harold pathetically. 

‘‘Have you? You’ve kept it very 
secret. Come out and have lunch with 
me, and we'll do a matinée afterwards.” 

Harold went out with him happily. 
It would be pleasant to accept the 
editorship of The Evening Surprise 
without giving up the Governmental 
work which was so dear to him, and 
the Assistant Secretary’s words made 
this possible, for a year or so anyhow. 
Then, when his absence from the office 
first began to be noticed, it would be 
time to think of retiring on an adequate 
pension. A, A. M. 












































HOW TO BUY THINGS. 
A Ratmway TICKET. 

Railway tickets can be purchased at 
all prices and, like CLeopatra, they are 
of infinite variety. Each to his taste, 
therefore. Those coloured white cost 
most. Keen buyers used to favour 
Weston-super-Mare (4/6), Brighton 
(half-a-dollar), and Southend (purely 
nominal sum); these prices are now 
out-of-date, to be sure, but there is no 
harm in mentioning them. Persons of 
leisure have been known to buy tickets 
to Folkestone and Herne Bay. It all 
depends on your class of life. The 
worst of buying railway tickets is, you 
have to pay cash for them. Booking- 
clerks are not a bit like tailors in this 
respect: they book nothing. On the 
contrary, they take a sour view of life. 
The compiler of these hints once offered 
a booking-clerk an electric lamp and a 
recipe for catching rats in exchange for 
a shilling ticket. Just a twelve-mile 
ride. What did that booking-clerk do? 
He refused to part, and he couched his 
refusal in terms which were the reverse 
of affable. And the writer walked 
home—twelve miles. On the other 
hand, it sometimes happens that you 
can get a twopenny ticket for a penny 
out of an automatic machine. True, 
this does not happen often; but the 
mere possibility of its occurring adds a 
fresh zest to life. 


A Hat. 

This is obviously a very important 
subject for the shopper’s consideration, 
for nearly all of us have to buy a hat 
at some time or other. The people 
who don’t wear hats are people who 
never buy anything—except nuts, and 
fret-saws, and things like that. Buy- 
ing a hat, therefore, is not a labour of 
love; it is one of the elemental obliga- 





tions of our human existence. 


Hatters are notoriously mad, so go 
armed, and stand no nonsense. If he 
shows you a green yelvet thing with a 
bow at the back, draw on him at once; 
you will have rendered a public service. 
If possible, get a hat that fits. It is 
true that Nature, foreseeing and bounti- 
ful, has provided us with ears in order 
to keep our hats at a suitable elevation ; 
but it is better, in the long run, to get 
a hat that will keep up of its own 
accord. It is quite easy, after all. If 
the hat makes your nose bleed it is too 
small; if it makes your ears ache it is 
too large. Bear this formula in mind, 
and you cannot go far wrong. Then 
there are women’s hats. The right way 
to buy a hat, if you are a woman, is to 
take a friend with you, have a simple 
lunch, talk it over in the Silence Room, 
Spend the afternoon in trying on, take 
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Fither (to Margery, who has been a long time Jetehing the newspaper). ‘WHEN YOU RE 
ASKED TO DO ANYTHING, MARGERY, YOU SHOULD ALWAYS RUN.” 

Margery. ‘Yes, I witt, DADDY; EXCEPT, OF CoURSE, I CAN’T WHEN MY LEGS ACHE.” 

Father, ‘‘RuppisH ; YOUR LEGS NEVER ACHE,” ' 


Margery (indignantly). “Hoo! WHAtT’s THE USE OF THE WORD ‘ACHE’ THEN ?” 


} 
' 





tea, complete purchase of hat, and send 
it back next day if it does not suit. 
Some very Smart Women keep hats 
that they can’t wear two or three 
weeks before sending them back. That 
is what makes female hatters mad. 


A Suit or CLorHeEs. 


Next to a wedding ring, a suit of 
clothes is the most important purchase 
a mancan make. You should exercise 
great care, therefore, before taking the 
final plunge, and it is worth while 
to consult some reliable authority. 
CarLyLe has written a book on the sub- 
ject which every Man About Town 
should study. The Sunday papers, too, 
publish articles on sartorial matters, 
and should be carefully filed by dressy 


men. 





him either, so you will both be satis- 
fied—for a time, at any rate. Another 
way to dress economically is to send a 
postal order to some man who sells 
clothes on the instalment plan. After 
one postal order you can go and. live 
in South America. The effect to aim 
at, in matters of dress, is the happy 
medium between untidiness and undue 
brilliance. Trousers should always have 
a crease down the front, though it is only 
fair to say that many well-known men 
(Junius Czsar and WiniiAM TELL are 
two names that occur to one) have been 
notoriously careless in this respect. 





‘*POLIOMYELITIS. 
PLAIN WORDS TO DEVON AND CORNWALL 
AUTHORITIES,” 


West-end tailor; it is no object to} worse to come. 








If money is no object, go to a| That’s only one plain word ; there are | 
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First A,B. (mess cook). 6 Wor'ht. WE GUvE,"EM TO-MoRKOW FoR AFTERS? Taritoker?” 


Second A.B. (mess cook). “THAT'LL. DO; BUNG IT DOWN; YoU"LI, WANT FOUR POUNDS.” 
“4° Las, T-A-B-A—T-A-B-I-"—(hesitates)— 


First A.B. (spelling ‘audibly as he writes). 
‘‘WE’D BETTER ’AVE MACARONI.” é 
Second A.B. “ALRIGHT; BUNG IT DOWN, THEN.” : 

First A.B. “4 Les.” M-A-K-A—M-A-K-I—on, we’. ‘AVE RICE! 


dm 


4 rns. R-I-S-E!” 








THE ENTHUSIASTS. . 
A WEEK has passed since then, but 


| sion of abandoned recklessness which 
| is the mark of supreme triumph. 


ad I say,” 
all throw 


exclaimed Peterson, “ let’s : 
ink over Wilkie’s new! 


“T don’t care if I have to pay Liorp 
GrorcE 4d. a week every day of my 
life.” 

“And I don’t care,’ chimed in 
Barton, a_glow of sublime renunciation 
on his features,—‘‘ I don't care now if 
Pauline Chase gets married to-morrow.” 

But it. was left to me,.I think, to 
express_ adequately, the: feelings of us 
all. > I seized:.a telegraph form and 
wrote as follows:— . - «-:! 

ASQUITH, ‘' 
Downing Street, 
' =<. London. 

You may now proceed with Home 
Rule, - Welsh - Disestablishment,' and 
Manhood -- Suffrage. ‘«- I don’t care a 
blow.—Winkie, Bournemouth. 


It cost me 41$d., but the occasion 
more than justified it. 








IN AN OLD NURSERY. 

A prim old room where memories stir 
Through faded chintz-and wall-paper, 
Like bees along the lavender 

Of some dim border; © ~ 
Bay-windowed, whence at close of day 
You see the roosty starlings sway 
High on the elm-tree’s topmost spray 

In gossip order. ~~ ' 





In its quaint realm how soon one slips 

Back to an age_of treasure-ships, 

An atmosphere of cowboy-trips 
And boundless prairies; | — : 

And when the red logs fret amd fume 

(They 're lit to-night to air the room) 

Here come a-tip-toe in the glsom 

. Old nursery fairies, 2 -.. = 


Here come dear ghosts to him who 
Sra peers 

Fat ghosts of long digested teas, 

Thin little ghosts of “saying p'ease,” 
Big ghosts of birthdays, .. ”. .. 

And sundry honourable sprites. 

To whisper those foredone delights 

Of hallowe’ens and stocking-nights 
And other mirth-days. _ 





Its walls are full of musics deasvn 
From twitterings in the eaves at dawn, 
From click of scythe on summer lawn, 
From Shetlands pawing 
The gravel by the front-door yew, 
: And, wind-tossed from the-avenue, 
Fugues of first February blue 
And rooks a-cawing. 





| [ recall every detail as clearly as if it 
| had only happened this morning. : | trousers.” 
Barton had gone out to discover the: I am Wilkie. 

score at the close of play, and he) Fortunately I retained sufficient self-; The days that danced, the hours that 

| returned to the office even more/ control tonegative the proposed outrage | shone : 

| radiant than we had expected. ivery sternly. Though not a dude, I, Have turned their backs on you and 
“We've won,” he cried. ‘“ We've|am considered to have a nutty flavour. | gone 

won by an innings and 225. Gentle-; “Well, anyhow,” said Peterson,! By ways that harden ; 

men, the Ashes are ours!” |baffled but exuberant, “I don’t care; But you—in you their gold and myrrh 
There was a burst of frenzied cheer-! now if it snows.” | And frankincense of dreams still stir 

ing, followed by a brief silence during! “And I don’t care,” said Holloway | Like bees that haunt the lavender 

which every face assumed that expres- ‘incoherently, as he clasped his hand—j{ Of some walled garden! 


Old room, the years have galloped on, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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| Tae War Muster. “A LITTLE MORE OF THIS AND HALDANE'S. OCCUPATION’S GONE!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tony, M.P.) 


House of Commons, Valentine’s Day. 
—So much obliged to Mr. Hoaee, just 
returned for East Edinburgh. One 
of our youngest Members, he has 
established precedent which, to certain 
extent, cheers Bonner Law in his 
lamentations over a shattered Constitu- 
tion. Some men would have been 
upset by embarrassment accompany- 
ing approach to Table to be sworn 
in. As usual, escorted by couple of 
Members—on right hand GuLLAnND, the 
Scottish Whip; on the other LyExt. 
Ordered ceremony is_ that, 
standing in line at Bar, when 
SPEAKER Calls out, ‘‘ Members 
desiring to take their seats will 
please come to the Table,” 
they bow in unison, advancea_ | 
certain number of paces, halt, | 
bow again, and so complete | 
journey. | 

In Mr. HoaGe’s case what 
should have been stately pro- 
cession became disorderly trot. 
Tt was LyExt “ began it,” as 
did in other circumstances the 
kettle known to The Cricket 
on the Hearth. He bobbed a 
pace and a half too socn. Mr. 
Hoaee, thinking he knew all 
about it, bobbed in turn. 
GULLAND, whom practice had 
made familiar with the pre- 
cisely proper spot, went on till 
he reached it, and there made 
obeisance. Mr. Hocce's blood 
now being up he came along, 
got in an extra bob, and so_ |, 
they arrived at the Table not, + 
| of course, all sixes and sevens, 
but quite twos and threes. 

It was now that Mr. Hocer, 
left to himself, triumphantly 


asserted his individuality. In- “!!'te4! 


stead of taking the Oath and kissing| Englishman’s dress, won the heart of nodding assent. | 





| terest to gesture. Cousin Huon, hur- 
'riedly entering, crossing the Bar with 
|long stride and making for corner seat 
by Gangway, observed extended hand. 
Recognising that traffic was tempor- 
arily stopped, he halted, faced about, 
returned to Bar, where he stood till 
| Mr. Hoar, having completed recital 
of affirmation, dropped his arm and ad- 
vanced to sign the Roll of Parliament. 

As a rule, moving and seconding of 


| Address perfunctory drear performance. 
| To-day proved to be of especial interest. 
| Sir Harry Verney, who well became 


the velvet Court suit which upon 
; occasion relieves the monotony of an 


HOLDS UP THE TRAFFIC, 


iand that he quite forgot to look at the face. ) 








Mr. Hoccr, NEWLY-ARRIVED FroM East EDINBURGH, 


(If this bears no resemblance to the gentleman referred to, the 
artist: pleads that he was so hypnotised by the peremptoriness of the 


the Book, he elected to affirm. Pro-| House at outset by confiding to it: 
cedure in such cases is for Members| interesting fact that he was born at| benches at this remarkable giving-away 


to hold in left hand card on which is 


Llanfairpwllgwyngyll. 





Unionists joined in welcoming cheer, 
responded to by modestly delivered 
speech. 

At opening of last Session it was 
Prixce ArtTHUR who at this stage of 
proceedings followed with attack on 
policy of Government, past, present and 
tocome. To-day Bonner Law attempt- 
ed to stretch the bow of Ulysses. 
Effect rather marred by early firing off | 
of diresome threats of something terrible 
to come. 

“Now I have done with compli- 
ments,” said Bonner, when he con- 
cluded customary tribute to speeches 
of mover and seconder of Address. 

Amid loud cheers from ex- 
pectant followers proceeded (of 
course in parliamentary sense) 
to take off coat and turn up 
shirt - sleeves, preparatory to 
punching Premier's head. 
Action and words fatally rem- 
iniscent of remark and atti- 
tude of curate in The Private 
Secretary when, goaded into 
condition of feigned ferocity, 
he exclaims, “If you dont 
take care I'll give you a 
good hard knock.” 

One of Bonner’s knocks 
unfortunately struck his own 
breast. In course of commen- 
tary had spoken disrespect- 
fully of the Insurance Act. 
Even ventured on prediction | 
that it will never come into | 
operation. 

“Why not?” asked As- 
QUITH, who was in exception- | 
ally thumptious form—if new 
word may be coined for the | 
occasion. ‘“ Who is going to | 
prevent it? Is the right hon. | 
gentleman, if and when he 
comes into power, going to | 
repeal it ?” 

“Certainly,” said Bonner, | 


| 





Exultant shout rose from Ministerial 


That was good. | of self and party. Master or Exipank | 


printed the form of affirmation, up-| But when he was able to add that he/ nearly rolled off Treasury Bench in | 
lifting right hand. Approaching House,}spent his honeymoon between this ecstasy. On reflection Bonner saw his | 


however, new Scotch Member much 
struck with action of police in charge 
of crossing from Parliament Street to 
Palace Yard. On appearance of Member 
they, automatically as it seems, hold 
out their right arm with open hand, at 
which signal traffic stops and Member 
crosses road in safety. In moment of 
happy inspiration, Mr. Hoceer intro- 
duced this gesture into familiar Parlia- 
mentary procedure. Holding affirma- 
tion card in left hand as directed, he 
extended right arm to full length with 
peremptory palm opened. 

Accidental circumstance added in- 





| pleasing conglomeration of consonants , mistake. 


and Llanerchymedd a burst of hearty 
applause greeted him from all quarters 
of crowded House. 


able portion of Session. 

Uprising of a tall figure arrayed in 
uniform of Lord-Lieutenant reminded 
House that once more it numbered 


bers. 





was there resemblance to the _illus- 


Here at least was | attempted to explain away h‘s declara- 
,@ man who had mastered the Welsh | tion of love, that when he said “Cer- 
question which is to occupy consider- | tainly” he had (on the whole) meant | 

| 


WILLIAM GLADSTONE among its mem-| B. Hapane’s expedition to Berlin. 
Neither in face, figure nor voice In accordance with his habit when 


| trious grandfather. Sufficient that here | 


} was the grandson. 


Home Rulers and | from manuscript. 


After House adjourned sent | 
round letter to papers explaining, as | 
in analogous circumstances Benedick | 





“ Certainly not.” 

Polemics apart, most valuable pas- 
sage in PREMIER’s animated speech was 
that in which he dealt with Narorron 


interpolating in a speech remarks 
affecting international policy he read 
Statement listened 
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to amid strained silence broken now 
and then by outbursts of applause. 
With evident satisfaction House gained 
impression that the plump dove des- 
patched to Berlin had brought back | 
over land and sea an olive branch ' 
promising carly termination of mis- | 
understanding between Germany and 
this country. Pe ws | 

When Premier sat down a strange | 
thing happened, Customary order of | 
things in opening debate cn Address 
is for the Premier to be followed by 
Leader of Irish Party, to whom: in turn | 
succeeds Leader of Labour Members. 
To-night no one rose to take up threads 
of debate. JoHn RepMonp’s place un- 
occupied. After moment’s murmur of 
bewilderment Ramsey Macponaup in- 
terposed to move adjournment of debate. 
Before Members quite knew where they 
were they found themselves streaming 
forth through the open door, the clock 
pointing to half-past six. 

Business done.— Both Houses re- 
assembled for the second Session of 
new Parliament. 

Friday. — During last two days 
Bonner Law’s comings and goings, his 
rising up and his sitting down, have 
been watched with keenest interest. 
During recess, in speech delivered at 
Albert Hall, he accused Ministers of 
being guilty of corruption inasmuch as 
they bad created a number of paid 
offices and distributed thém amongst 
their political partisans as reward for 
political service. In speech of Wed- 
nesday FremiER, recognising in this 


| 





1 
H 
{ 
' 











| 


NO WONDER HE MOVED THE 


ADDRESS. 
“Last month, Mr. Sreaker, I spent mv 
honeymoon between Ilanerchymedd and 


Llanfairpwilgwyngyll.” (Loud laughter.) 
(Sir Harry Verney, Bart., distinguishes 





himself.) 


and convenience but to indicate that 
people need no longer wait for Mr. 
| ANDREW CARNEGIE to endow a free 
library, because at the low price of a 
| farthing each they can get for them- 
selves all the books they want. 


| The First Thousand Volumes are now 
‘nearly ready, a selection of subjects 
/and authors being given below :— 
|The Choice of — by Annte WinwiaM- 
Parents son, M.D. 
| Turkey by Professor Trorr, 
a, a « iD vote B.Se. 
Disestablishment by the Rev. Honson 
Jeers , Cuoyce, D.D. 
Shaw — by the Rev. Prixct- 
| ‘ -- pan Lost, D.D. 
| The Golf Stream by Prof.-DriveEr, 
| =- ; - F.R.C.S.: 
by Hinary Sessions, 
ae oe 
by Prof. 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Plowden 


| How to Write Enm 





‘ —?°* ~ 4 > = ma " 
DISGUISED AS THE GREAT DUKE OF | py, Poetry Maunper, M.A. 
WELLINGTON, thodes by ProfessorYorker, 
A new WILLIAM GLADSTONE seconds the m ; Litt.D. - 
Address (in Lord-Lieutenant’s raiment). Toxophtly by W ILLIAMARCHER. 
Holkbs by Rev. Lona 


“the most serious accusation that could 
be made against a democratic govern- 
ment,” challenged LeEapER oF Opposi- 
TION to repeat the charge in the House 
upon an amendment to the Address. 
Such accusation made by private 
Member in heat of platform oratory 
would not particularly matter. Differ- 
ent when accuser occupies position of 
Leader of a great Party. According to! 7, noble Art 
a long-established parliamentary usage | 7 2 
such a one is bound either to accept} Fick: Johnson 


Hoprteg, D.D. 

The Uses of by Ernest Trenp, 

Candour 
Allsopp’s Fables 
Demosthenes De 
| Corona y Corona 
| Oliver Lodge 
| Harold Begbie 


by Professor Strovr. 
by Austin Harrr- 
son, O.M. 
by Haroup Beste. 
by Sir Ouiver 
Lopaeg, F.R.S. 
by Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
D.D. 
by Lord CHEsTER- 

















the challenge delivered across Table, FIELD 
by Leader of House or to withdraw | Kant by Rov. B. FP. Hoa- 
accusation. * 2, DD. 
B ny eye as yet has page pac | George Cadbury by CaptainCor,R.A. 
a eee sen) Lathey by Sir ALFrep Monp, 
Address will run through greater part if Bart 
i the whole of next week. In mean-! , a by Sir Bown Dvax- 
ime may hear more of the matter. mnG-LAWRENCE 
Business done.—Third day of debate | Bart naa 
on Address. Cremation by Jou Berns, P.C. 
a " _.. | Sigismund Goetze by Rocer Fry. 
THE MORE THAN ANDY BOOKS. | China and San by Professor Easton 
A Mopet Prosrectvs. | Marino WEst. ' - 





Books, there is no doubt, have) , 

hitherto been too dear. The time has! Intimidation in the Poultry World. 
come, not for talk about cheap books,| From a cook :— 

but for cheap books. Not reprints of! ‘Dear Madam,—I writ2 to youin the compa- 
old books, but new books written by | city of a cock, and i think i shall shute you.” 
live authors for live readers. The! 
best pens for the best perusers at| 
cw Boer peace cog Ph ye 2 tn . Thanks; but we have plénty of our 
financial outlay. Such books are those | septnste ce 

which Messrs. A. B. & C. D. Jill are] "We respect and like Shelley better after 
° ° : ing his 'S, 

issuing under the title of THe Mone | flash like the ‘I am bathing myself in the 
THan Anpy Books at a farthing each, light and odour of the flowery and starry Autos,’ 
bound in cloth. 





**For Sare—A MALtTeEssr Puppie.” 
Advt. tir ** Statesman.” 





The name of the; which reveals the enthusiast.”-—Morning Post. 
series has been carefully constructed | Certainly, only an enthusiast would 
not only to suggest extreme portability | care to bathe in petrol. 
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*“WHICH OF THESE CLOCKS IS RIGHT?” 


EVEN THEN WE’RE NOT CERTAIN.” 


OR THE LONDON CHARIVARL. 





“I pon’r KNoW. WE’VE FIVE CLOCKS, WHEN WE WANT TO KNOW THE TIME WE ADD ’EM TOGETHER AND DIVIDE BY FIVE, AND 
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WHAT MR. ROGERS THINKS. 
[A Mr. Rocers (U.§8.A.) proposes that, as an assistance to the other 
sex, every bachelor should be compelled to wear a badge. ] 
ATTEND to the words of the eminent RoGErs, 
The fruit of whose wonderful brain 
Would doom the most artful of masculine dodgers 
To ply his devices in vain. 


How often a maiden’s affairs have miscarried 
And come to a desperate hitch 

For want of a line between single and married, 
Distinguishing t’other from which. 


She may have been wooing with earnest intentions 
A youth of most promising sort, 

When, just at the crisis, the gadabout mentions 
A wife who’s his only support. 


Moreover, the swain she’s been ardently plying 
Can always escape from the lure 

By saying he's married—he’s probably lying, 
But how can the lady be sure? 














It’s hard to be wasting her time on a quarry 
That proves in the end but a rat; 

It’s all very well to explain that he’s sorry, 
But what does she get out of that? 


And Roecers, aghast at this sad situation, 
Would stamp on each unmarried man 
Some brand, or a means of identification— 

And let him dodge that if he can. 








But, oh, Mr. Rogers (I take it you ’re wedded), 
Whatever your daughters may say, 

Beware, I implore you, of getting light-headed, 
And don’t you be carried away. 


Those ladies, no doubt, with their excellent mother, 
Combine to consider alone 

The sex that they honour; but is there no other? 
O traitor, reflect on your own. 


The man who is not by profession a rover, 
Whose views on the holier state 

Are limited mainly to thinking it over, 
Has done pretty well up to date. 


But though, given care and attention, he’s able 
To order his ways with success, 

To stick the man up in the mart with a label 
Is asking for trouble, no less. 


Your scheme may be subtle; but, once you begin it, 
As sure as he’s known by his marks, 
A bachelor ’d never be safe for a minute 


(Apart from occasional larks). Dum-Duom. 


ae 


HUge gg aasaeet 





‘‘ Hill was dismissed by a beautiful bail-high ball from Douglas at 
112, and Ponsford followed in, The new batsman straight drove Barnes 
to the boundary, and then with another beauty clean bowled Minnett 
at 117.”—South Wales Echo, 


“ Et tu, Ponsrorp?” said Minnett reproachfully, as he 





wended his way to the pavilion. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“THe Fire Screen.” 

Mr. Sutro must have been asleep for 
twenty years; so only can I account 
for his beautiful innocence. Much has 
happened to the drama in the last two 
decades, but it has missed Mr. Sutro. 
He is still ingenuous enough to be 
pleased with the play of intrigue; he 
still thinks that no woman can set foot 
in a bachelor’s flat without being com- 
promised forever. Innocent Mr.SutRo! 
How shocked he will be when he hears 
of the suffragettes ! 

Oliver Hadden was innocent too; 
but then he was a stage scientist and 
man of genius, and such men are always 
innocent. He was so innocent that he 
failed to see through his wife’s cousin, 
Angela, notoriously wicked woman as 
she was, when she set herself to maks 
love to him. Martha Hadden had no 
illusions, of course ; and she thought of 
an elaborate plan (the dear!) for making 
everything come right in the Fourth 
Act. She asked Horace Travers down, 
and persuaded him to make love, to— 
no, not herself this time ; no, there are 
limits even to the naiveté of the eighties 
—she persuaded him to make love to 
Angela. She hoped to keep Angela 
away from her husband by this means; 
but alas, the plan miscarried. A second 
plan had hastily to beformed. Horace 
would ask Angela to his rooms, and 
Martha would see to it that Oliver dis- 
covercd them together. 

Oliver was a Galahad among 
men—a pure innocent soul who 
had refused to hear a word from 
his wife against Angela. Yet 
no sooner did he see her in 
Horace’s rooms, whither she 
had come to tea at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, than 
he staggered back, convinced 
of the worst. Angela was 
having tea with a man! Her 
| reputation was gone for ever. 
| O noble sweet-minded Oliver! 
_O delightfully ingenuous Mr, 

Sutro, who still absorbs life 
eagerly from the boards of 
twenty years ago! 

The First Act was as dull an 
Act as I remember ever to 
/ have seen. Mr. Fisher WHITE 
_ (Oliver) and Miss Karr Cutter 
| (Angela) did their best with it, 
| but they never had a chance. 
| Later on, Miss Curner had 
| opportunities, of which she 
|, availed herself successfully; but 
| Mr. WuITE’s great powers were 
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Mr. Arruver Bovrcnier (Horace Travers) to 
Miss VioLer VaANBrUGH (Mrs. Hadden). ‘* Yes, 
Angela Verinder is coming to my rooms to tea. 
But I don’t see what you ‘re making such a fuss 
about. You know very well that if it was any- 
where else but on the stage it wouldn't com- 
promise her a bit.” 
suited, and though they could never 
make the play alive, their presence on 
the stage generally made it theatrically 
effective. 

And I must congratulate Mr. Sutro 
on one excellent remark he gave to 
Mr. Bovecuier. “I know him,” says 
Horace, “to nod to, and to say ‘ Ah!’ 
when I hear he’s dead.” M. 
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The Business-like American. ‘‘ Impending suicide ? 


always wasted on an impossible ward 1” 


part Mr. Bourcnier and Miss y,, afadison 
VIOLET VANBRUGH, as Horace Laura Murdocl: ... 


and Martha, were perfectly Annie 


«| her career. 


j 


“Tue Eastest Way.” 

I don’t know if American ideas of 
honour differ from ours, or whether it 
is just that, like other things, they lose 
a'l sense of consistency when they find 
themselves on the stage. Here, for 
instance, is Brockton, a patron of the 
drama, whose method it is to induce 
managers to dispense with the service 
of an actress in order that she may be 
forced to come under his protection. 
In this way he has secured Laura 
Murdock for his mistress. But, before 
the play starts, she has, like the lady in 
He Who Passed, met with a man 
(Madison) who wants to marry her ; but 
with this difference, that he is con- 
versant with the lurid character of 
She begs Brockton to let 
her off. He consents, but warns 
Madison that, while waiting for him 
to become eligible, she will miss the 
luxuries to which she has become 
habituated, and, as a struggling actress, 
may easily relapse. In that con- 
tingency he promises to keep the 
hero au courant with the facts. So 
Laura takes up her work in New York, 
loses her part, and is reduced to the 
extremities of poverty. At this point 
Brockton, who no doubt has been assist- 
ing his own prophecies to verify them- 
selves, intervenes and offers to relieve 
her on the old terms. She reluctantly 
consents. Instead of writing to tell 
Madison of the restoration of the entente, 
he prefers a more improbable course 
of action and makes Laura take 
down from dictation a letter to 
her lover, informing him that 
she has no further use for him. 
In a spasm of reaction she burns 
the letter. Meanwhile Madison 
has strce metal in Colorado, 
and comes to claim her. 
Brockton, on discovering that 
the letter was never posted, is 
furious at the outrage done to 
his reputation as a gentleman of 
his word. He has been made 
a liar in the eyes of Madison. 
He will therefore expose her. 
Such, it would seem, are the 
niceties of American honour— 
on the stage. 

Madison, I need hardly say, 
proposes to shoot him at sight; 
but Laura objects to this. She 
will commit suicide instead. 
“Commit it, then,” says he, 
anl calls in a coloured slavey 
to witness the discharge of the 
pistol, so that nobody can say 
that he has done it. Laura 
gives the matter her full con- 
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sideration, and then thinks 

Mr. Govrrey Teare, better of it; and Madison 

rm Miss Saran Brooke, leaves her for ever, after a brief 

eco = wee = wees Miss VIOLET RAND. but poignant lecture on her bad 
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habit of always choosing “the easiest 
way.” 

The other Acts had been received 
surprisingly well, but this gloomy 
solution seemed to offend the gods. 
Possibly the ending may have to be 
made happier. This would only neces- 
sitate a slight modification of the title, 
which might be changed to “The 
Easiest Way Out.” 

Miss Saran Brooke as Lawra had a 
very heavy part, being always there or 
in the next room; and she played with 
unsparing energy. She has, of course, 
a charm of her own, but it is not 
perhaps quite the peculiar charm that 
was needed to give the right attraction 
to this character. If she had not from 
time to time shown an unconscious 
staginess and a good deal of stocking, 
I might never have recognised her pro- 
fession. Mr. Guy Sranpina (Brockton) 
acted with an easy aplomb. It was 
not his fault that, having started out as 
a fairly reasonable type of rascal, he 
should have had to serve the purpose 
of the author (Mr. Watrer) by 
developing into an unspeakable brute, 
on a plea of punctilio. Try as he 
would, he could not convince us that 
his honour was capable of sustaining 
any severe damage. 

As for Mr.Goprrey TEARLE (Madison) 
he was away most of the time in Col- 
orado, and I imagine that the unre- 
strained life of a mining-camp suited 
him best. He had good moments, but 
he is really meant for a gallery-hero. 
He should never be allowed to be 
anything but the soul of chivalrous 
generosity. Mr.O.B.CLARrENcE played 
pleasantly in a part that didn’t matter. 
The clow of the evening was the de- 
lightful performance -of Miss Netson 
Hat in the character of Elfie St. Clair, 
a child of freedom and a friend of Laura’s 
in the old days, who comes to cheer her 
poverty and to weaken the resolutions 
of virtue with an object-lesson on the 
advantages of the looser life. 

One naturally wishes success to Miss 
Saran Brooke in her first trial of 
management. But when Londoners 
hear that a play has had a wide suc- 
cess in America they have their mis- 
givings. The States are so easily 
pleased. This time it can hardly have 
been the humour of the piece that did 
it, for the things at which our first 
night’s audience laughed loudest were 
thos? exotic phrases which would 
escape the notice of anybody familiar 
with the American language. 0. S. 








The Neutrality of Peace. 
The Sphere last week had an illustra- 








tion entitled, “Visible signs of the 
Pax Britannicum.” This, of course, is | 


preferable to a Bellum Germanica. 


“Ng 


ScENE—Cyowded Restai 





A) 


f | 


wait: all seats taken. 





Harold (who has been carnestly watching gentleman evidently enjoying his luncheon). *‘1T say, | 
THAT MAN’S MAKING ME FEEL FRIGHTFULLY | 


Moruer, I DO HOPE WE’LL GET A SEAT SOON ; 
HUNGRY.” 








JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE. 
(After the Halfpenny Press.) 
CRASHERS CONFIDENT. 

ConFIDENCE is the note which greets 
one at the headquarters of the Crashers. 
The men are in the highest spirits and 
are convinced that they will beat the 
Rushers on Saturday in spite of the 
fact that, owing to injuries, the team 
will consist of eleven reserves. ‘ We 
shall win,’ was the confident remark 
of the genial Trainer, as he sprinted 
round the field with his charges and 
applied wet sponges to their fore- 
heads. 


RusHers REapy. 


Confidence is the note which greets 
one at the headquarters of the Rushers. 
As a result of the desperate struggle 
in the last round the team is seriously 
depleted, but the men are positive that 
they will triumph over the Crashers on 
Saturday. ‘We are going to win,” 
said the smiling Trainer confidently, as 
he stroked the head of the fair-haired 








right-half and read passages from 


Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard. | 


SwWANKERS SERENE. 


| 
Confidence is the note which greets 


one at the headquarters of the | 
Swankers. Owing to recent injuries 
six new men have hurriedly beer 


acquired at enormous cost, but all | 
anticipate an easy victory over the | 


Clinkers on Saturday. 


“You will see | 


us win,” exclaimed the urbane Trainer | 


with the utmost 
poured out hot beef-‘ea and cautioned 
his centre-forward against damp feet. 
Cuinkers CHEERFUL. 

Confidence is the note which gree's 
one at the headquarters of the Clinkers. 
Owing to injuries the third eleven are 
playing, with the exception of the goal- 
keeper, who is drawn from the fourth ; 
but all are certain that they will over- 
come the Swankers on Saturday. “ We 
shall win easily,” whispered the cour- 
teous Trainer confidently as he tucked 
his “ boys ” into bed for their afternoon 
siesta. (And so on.) 


confidence as he | 
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THE PATH TO REALITY. 
(Hints for the representation of our everyday joys and 
sorrows in the Greek form.) 


I.—THE DOMESTICS. 
PERSONS OF THE Pray, 


Master of the House. 
Mistress of the House. 
Buttons. 
Chorus of Footmen and Housemaids. 
Scrne—The Hall of the House at 10 a.m. 
Cuorvs. 
A fate is waiting for all of us; 
and me; 
| But only the dim far gods can tell the day when the fate 
shall be; 
| For one may be drowned and one be shot, and one of us 
die in bed; 
| And it doesn’t matter a feather’s weight so long as you're 
really dead. 
For ourselves we know that the work we have is more than 
we ought to do, 
Being out of our beds at six a.m. and at it the whole day 
through. 
Sometime since our lady went, 
| Humming tunes and well content, 
| Making still her venturous way 
Through the passage reft of day, 
Till she paused where oft before 
She had paused—the kitchen-door, 
Opened it and smiled and so 
Entered in some time ago. 
Ai-ai-ai and well-a-day ! 
What is happening? Who can say? 
Haur-Crorvs oF Foormen. 
We are rather afraid we must side with the maid, that is, 
with the cook in her distress. 
Hatr-Cuorvus or Housematps. 
You're as blind as a bat and a poor one at that. 
our part we side with our mistress. 
Fut Cuorvs. 
The amount of the books is the curse of all cooks; the 
| addition would puzzle a Banpace ; 
But as often her grief is a question of beef or the manner 
of boiling a cabbage. 
' Oh, it’s meals for us all (which we take in the “ hall”); 
and it’s meals for the Mistress and Master ; 
And the meals of the nursery are part of the curse, and the 
total implies a disaster. 


(Enter the Master and the Mistress.) 


' Master. Well I know whither we are tending, for to me a 
| revelation has come. 
| 
| 
| 





it’s waiting for you 


Now for 


Mistress. Is it of bankruptcy thou speakest, not weighing 
| well thy words ? 
Master. Ay, of that and of other things, for they too add 
to a burden already intolerable. 
| Mistress. Nay, but to me it seems that I have heard thy 
speech before. 
| Master. To an understanding woman the familiar words of 
a husband are beautiful. 
Mistress. And a wise husband is to his wife a happy pur- 
veyor of money. 
Master. But to me the happy and the unhappy are not far 
apart. 











Mistress. Do thou speak things of fair import, handing to 
me the necessary cheque. 
(The Master draws the cheque and exit followed by 
the Mistress.) 


Cuorvs. 


Woe is coming to our roof ; 

Weave the weft and weave the woof. 
She has got her cheque; why, dash it, 
All she needs is just to cash it. 

But the cook, our food-provider— 
Oughtn’t we to stand beside her, 
Who, by nobody defended, 

Now perhaps her life has ended, 
Flying from a load of sorrow 

To a bright Elysian morrow? 

For her neyer again shall the Sussexian uplands the 
world-renowned furnish the bleating sheep, fit subject for 
her skill; nor in Wales the gallant, nor in Canterbury 
the glory of New Zealand shall any four-footed wool-bearer 
meekly submit to inexorable fate so that she may prepare 
it for feasts. Woe is me, woe, woe, for to this we must all 
come biding our time. Over us too the black wings shall 
beat; but to her all is summed up and finished. 


(The Buttons rushes in.) 


Butions. Dreadful things I have seen and these I would 
fain reveal. 

Chorus. Speak on, for thy aspect forebodes calamities. 

Buttons. Calamities, indeed, but of such there is already a 
superfluity. 

Chorus. What art thou about to relate, thou many-buttoned 
bearer of tidings ? 

Butions. Nay, but I know not how to apply my tongue to 
the words. 

Chorus. But do thou proceed, for not to deliver one’s 
message is shameful. 

Buttons. Shame is to the shameful, but me no guilt overloads. 

Chorus. Speak on then, for to the innocent to speak is to 
be relieved. 

Buttons. Know you the cook who in the rearward parts of 
the palace bore rule ? 

Chorus. Is it of her thou speakest having thy lips framed 
for tidings of evil ? 

Buttons. Of her and of no other, but the gods lay this upon me. 

Chorus. Is the much-endurer now haply lapped in slumber ? 

Buttons. Slumber may come in many ways, but she will 
wake no more. 


CHorvs. 


Now is the fate, ordained of old, 

The terrible fate that our minds foretold, 
Now at last is the fate fulfilled 

In the blood that a pitiless Mistress spilled. 
On high Olympus the gods at ease 

Look down with a smile on things like these : 
Guilt for some and for others woe, 

For the gods, the mighty, must have it so. 


R. C. L. 
“AN Enperty Scno.an.—Mr. Edmund Herring, aged 55, has 


just been selected as a Rhodes scholar. 


The veteran, Mr. Morris Herring, aged 129 (?) is the uncle of Mr. 
Edmund Herring.—ReEvuter.”—North Chine Daily Nevrs. 
Although herrings frequently attain to a great age this 
paragraph ought not to come under “Fish Notes,” but 
under “ Cricket Notes ’’-—the actual facts being that, play- 
ing against M.C.C., a Rhodes scholar and his uncle made 
55 and 129 respectively. 
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Affuble Alf. “ BEEN ’AVING A BIT 0’ CROKEY, MIsTER ?” 





: |learned the back trick against forwards 
d Y Tf 7 PITAYV io 
| DID "eeetats PLAY of merit; and we know him at once as 
Pa ap mip neg | a eae: “~ — oe er ere 
oo Be ep . md school (‘ not nice but full of charge ”’: 
WAS BACON A SPORT? | Romeo and Juliet, Act V., dae 2), 
ALrHouGH SHAKSPEARE only makes} when in the first part of Henry IV., 
one direct reference to the football; Act V., Scene 1, we read that “ nothing 
player, a close study of his plays has, can seem foul to those that win.” 
convinced us that he himself followed} Of the team for which he played 
the game. ‘all we know with any certainty is 
His one allusion to a footballer is in; that it was famous for its striking 
itself strong evidence of this. ‘ Base|and artistic colours. For SHAKSPEARE 
football player” are the words he uses | was too good a partisan to intend the 
in King Lear, Act I., Scene 4. The) phrase “ Heavenly harnessed team” in 
reference is probably to foul play—on | Henry IV., Part I., Act III., Scene 1, 
| the other side. to refer to any opposing eleven. 
But if this example fails to carry! It would almost seem that on one 
conviction, we can find confirmatory] occasion at least the poet was to be 
evidence everywhere throughout the| found keeping goal, but that was prob- 
plays. In Hamlet, Act 1II., Scene 3, ably only in a friendly match not taken 
{for instance, occur the words “ trip| tooseriously. Perhaps it was at a stage 
| him,” which, to have their full value, | féte. At any rate, “the net has fallen 
_should be read in conjunction with|upon me” (Henry VIII., Act 1., Scene 
Twelfth Night, Act I., Scene 3, where|1) suggests a practical joke or faulty 
we find the frank confession, “ I have! materials such as would never be 
the back trick.” tolerated in a League contest. 

This confession brings us to the 
consideration of SHAKSPEARE as a| “The premiere of Sir Arthur Pinero’s new 
player. When he talks of “the virtue | comedy ‘The Mird, the Pain, and the Girl,’ is 
of a good wing” (All's Well that Ends fixed for Saturday.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

| Wel, Act I., Scene 1), we see that he| The great Christian Science drama. 

















| 








RELICS. 

[‘* A log of wood, supposed to be part of the 
famous apple tree in Sir Isaac Newton's garcen, 
has been presented to the Royal Astronomical 
Society. According to tradition the scientist's 
attention was directed to the subject of gravity 
by the fall of an apple from the tree.” 

Daily Mail.) 

WE understand that a jet of steam, 
if not the same as, at least similar to, 
one which issued from the spout of the 
kettle of James Watt's mother, has 
been secured by the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, in whose 
museum it now rests. 

A tin pot, very like the tin pots 
which Jonn Bunyan must have mended, 
has been prevented from going to 
America by the public-spirited action 
of a gentleman who has procured it 
for presentation to the Baptist Union. 


A biscuit, one of those named after 
the famous physician, Dr. ABERNETHY, 
has been presented to the British 
Museum, where it resides next to the 
Garibaldi biscuit recently lent by the 
Italian Government. 

Some soap-suds, believed to be from 
Marat’s last bath, are to be sold at the 
hammer next week. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I conress that RonErt Hue Benson is an author from 
whom I myself can only snatch a joy that is more than | 
half fearful. For one thing, when he sets out to make my | 
flesh creep, he can do it with a cold and logical complete- | 
ness that is very unnerving. The Coward (Hutcutnson) 
shows him at his best and worst. It begins quite 


| 


‘purpose Prisoners’ Years (METHUEN) must be bought and 
‘read. 


worked themselves out—who gave in, and how. For this 


In complimenting Mr., Mrs. or Miss I. Cuarke on 
a fine study I feel bound to protest that justice has not 
been done to the Established Church or the language of 
my country. The former is not wholly without hope for 
the faint-hearted, support for the afflicted, and ideals for 
the spiritually earnest. The latter is strong enough to 
manage for itself without the assistance of at least one 


French word to every page. I conceived a dislike, of 
which I never quite got rid, for one character who was 
émotionné no fewer than three times in the first five minutes 
of our acquaintance. 


pleasantly, with one of those charming descriptions of 
life in the stately old country homes of England at which 
Father Benson is an adept. But I knew it couldn’t last 
like that; the more peaceful the opening, the more I felt, ' 
as in a kind of conscious nightmare, the terror that was | ease Tar 

bound to be in store. It came, a glimpse of it, when the, There are some rather curious people in The Story of 
boy Val, having been thrown from his horse, pretends that Clarice (James Cuarke), as KaTHARINE Tynan has named 
he is too stiff to ride again next day. Then I saw what we her latest novel: there is the hero, for instance, Hugo 
were in for—an extraordinarily subtle and detailed analysis Venning, of whom we are told, when he is proposing to 
of the physical coward, done in Father Benson’s most ‘marry on a pittance of six hundred a year, that previously 





merciless and convincing manner. 


Of course it is tremen- | 


his cigars and his button-holes had cost him as much. 





dously clever. Poor, | 
haunted Val (that he is | 
otherwise so delightful | 


——-— Also he is made to say 
in one place to Clarice, 
|“ Why, I stroked my 

















and promising a lad is| 
only what  another| 
author has called an| 
extra turn of the screw) | 
is laid bare to the very | 
springs of his miserable | 
life. His self-hatred, | 
varied with flashes of 
glorification, when wal 
der press of nerves he| 
exhibits the reckless | 
daring that is really| 
the concomitant of 
cowardice, is traced} 
step by step, from in-| 
cident to incident. For} 
a long time I hoped! 
that the wise and sym-| 
pathetic priest, who 
was obviously being | ITSELF IN THE THICK PART OF THE MATE 
held in reserve, would ' 





‘*WHEN HE FIRED THE PISTOL AT YOU, WHAT DID you bo, CArTatn ¢” 
LLET SPED HARMLESSLY BY AND BURIED | 


| “‘T MOVED TO ONE SIDE AND THE BU 
’s HEAD.” 


college boat last July 
twelvemonth at Hen- 
ley.” (Do they really 
say “last July twelve- 
‘month” at Eton? Per- 
‘haps it is this that has 
‘been worrying Lord 
‘TANKERVILLE.) And 
there is Jerry Polking- 
| horne, who took a First- 
‘Class in the Mathema- 
itical Tripos at Cam- 
, bridge, and is subse- 
quently spoken of as 
jdebating “with the 
‘best temper in the 
| World and the training 
of the Oxford Union.” 
‘And there is Mr. 
| Mauleverer, who eats 
' (absently - minded|y) 





be allowed to work cone of those miracles of regener- 
ation which Father Benson has given us before. But— 
however, you must read the end for yourself. It is very'| 
well written and quite horrible. 





When two people fall in love, and one of them is a! 
Catholic and the other is not, the safer and more prudent | 
plan is, I am told, for each to start again and fall in love 
with somebody else. But in the caso of Evodia Essex 
and Felix Scaife inquiries had elicited that both were of 
the same Protestant faith, and it was considered right to | 
proceed. I do not think those inquiries can have been | 
very searching, or it would have transpired that the belief | 
of Felix was very wobbly. Certainly, it was easily reversed 
in less than a week, and reversed to such good purpose| 
that he deserted his love for a whole fortnight in order to | 
become better acquainted with his new religion, and that 
without warning or explanation almost on the eve of their | 
wedding-day. The call being assumed to be a right call | 
and irresistible, two interesting problems at once arose: 
what under the circumstances he should have done, and in 
what spirit his conduct should be treated by his betrothed ? 
Some will hold that creed should come before affection, 
others that affection is more important than creed; but all 
will be interested to learn how things, in this instance, 





fourteen chicken sandwiches at tea on a fast-day, and is 
contrasted unfavourably by the authoress with the Non- 
conformist minister, because of his narrow-mindedness. 


| The story is once more a very pleasant love-tale, with an 


element of mystery not too terribly dark for the reader's 
intelligence to unravel; but I could have wished that the 
promise of rivalry between the two extremely eligible suitors 
for the hand of Clarice had been maintained. As it is, the 
man of two universities rather tamely throws up the 
sponge, and in a chapter entitled “ Jo Hymen”’ (practically 
equivalent to “ Floreat Etona’’) the old school comes by 
its own. . 





The Moving Staircase. 
“The osculator at Earl’s Court has been so successful that a number 
of others are to be installed at various places.” : 
We compliment our contemporary (who shall be nameless) 
on this pretty example of esprit d’escalier. 





‘‘The adoption of the garter as its sign is explained by the famous 
story that the Countess of Salisbury dropped her garter at a state enter- 
tainment, whereat there was much tittering among the courtiers. 
Edward III. picked it up with the words ‘Honi soit qui mal y pense.’ 
‘ Accursed be he who sees shame in a garter.’”—Daily Mail, 


We prefer the older and more elastic rendering. 
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A EvLocistic article in The Pall 
Mall Gazette, on the work of Mr. 
Lesiig Ward, entitled “ Forty Years’ 
Work as ‘Spy,’ ” has, we hear, attracted 
considerable attention in Germany. 


By-the-by, the Anglo-German 
Friendship Society, it is announced, is 
in future to be known as the British- 
German Friendship Society. ‘We are 
getting on,” as the Premrer would say. 


In reply to 4 question in the Upper 
House, Lord Hatpane acknowledged 
last week that our present rifle was in 
some respects inferior —--— 
to others, but tests, he 
said, were being car- 
ried out with a new) 
rifle, which it was| 
hoped would ultimately | 
prove to be the finest | 
in the world. It is nice 
to know that even if| 
we do no’ win the war | 
which breaks out, say, | 
to-morrow, we may yet | 
win the next one after | 
that. ae | 

| 


The Nanking Repub- | 
licans telegraphed to 
Yuan Sui-Kai to say 
that he was second 
only to WASHINGTON, | 
who was the only other | 
President of a Republic 
elected unanimously. 
It was not, however, 
pointed out that Wasx- 
INGTON retained his 
Georgian pig-tail even 
after election. 





Some of our living ———————— 
novelists are protesting against the 
DickENs boom. The free advertise- 
ment given to Dickens’s Immortal 
Works is said to be doing serious 
harm to their own. 


No fewer than 20,000 persons ap- 
plied for free tickets to see Mr. EpEN 
Puitports’ prohibited play. We can- 
not help thinking, however, that the 
audience of guests were disappointed, 
and did not find the play so improper as 
they expected. se 


It is denied that Mr. Nem Forsytu 
and Mr. HamMMERSTEIN have agreed to 
amalgamate in a firm to be entitled 
Hammerandtongstein, Ltd. 


A millionaire Pittsburg merchant, 
aged seventy-five, has just married a 
beautiful young girl of nineteen, and 








Miss, IN ORDER TO GET 2-DOUBLE 0-9-2 MAYFAIR?” 
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= ee — one f our news iad : ae 1 @ a adie 1, 3) ' é : 5 , 
CHARIVARIA. several of our newspapers have re-| A medical contemporary points out 


| that “it is.gradually becoming realised 
s ithat singing is an excellent cure for 

There is nothing new under the sun. | weak lungs.” This explains, and per- 
We now hear that the Freak Dances haps almost excuses, what we had 
which have made their appearance in hitherto looked upon as a most heart- 
our ball-rooms have been the vogue for less practice on the part of some of our 
many years past in our lunatic asylums. friends. 


ferred to the event as a “‘ Romance.” 


* 

This statement gains probability; The Sphere mentions cach week the 
from the rumour that at a certain ball price it gives for its Short Story. One 
the other night a number of patients could wish that it were compulsory for 
from a neighbouring hospital who were every paper to state what it pays its 
suffering from St. Vitus’s dance took contributors. Some of our periodicals 
part and failed to attract attention. badly need shaming. 








‘A correspondent sends us the programme of 
-a recent organ recital at a 
—— church on a Sunday evening 
in a Staffordshire town, at 
| which the selections were all 
| by Wagner, except two by 
Tannhauser.”’ 
} Staffordshire Sentinel. 
|And a comic song by 
Lohengrin. 


Meanwhileit occurs to us, would it not 





The Indispensable 

| Tidings. 

| The audience at The 
_Parable yesterday 
numbered, in the after- 
noon, 7,328, and in the 
jevening 8,419. This 
/constitutes a record 
for February 26, 1912, 
jfor never before have 
sO many persons wit- 
-nessed this wonderful 
‘and beautiful perform- 
ance on that date. 


‘* Amid all that eclat and 
claborationness of ceremony 
which constitute the stage 
property of the gilded Cham- 
beer, Lord Pontypridd was 





THE FORLORN HOPE. 
“HELLO! CovuLp YoU SUGGEST THE WRONG NUMBER I ovenr To AsK For, to-day sworn in as a member 


of the House of Lords.” 
EE RS LE Se SR Se South Wales Daily News. 


be possible to arrive at a compromise|It seems to have carried away the 
in the dramatic censorship question by | writer entirely. 

altering the scope of its duties? Ifthe} 
censors were to leave the drama alone 
and devote their energies to keeping | 
our ball-rooms clean many of us would | 
be more than pleased. 


Gog and Magog. 
“«The Great Successful Drama, 
‘Tne Two Orpians.’ 
(Over 3,000 ft. in length).” 
Adit. in ** Radcliffe Times.” 
““SLICED LEMON PIE. 
(KINDNEss OF Mrs. K. D. G.) 
Line a deep pie tin with a good crust, 


We beg to extract, with grateful | 
acknowledgments, the following rule | 
from the Weybridge Golf Club card :— 


“When laying in a gorse ring the ball 
must be lifted, penalty 1 stroke.” 
Seeing how many balls one loses, we 
must say it seems a pity to disturb one 
when it is laying others. 


We hear that many golfers who have | 
had no luck the other way intend to| 
try the blindfold game, on the chance | 
of their doing better when they cannot | 
see what they are about. 





VOL, “XLIL 


sprinkle it with a cup of sugar, pour in a cup of 
water, sift a tablespoonful of flour over it, put 
on the top crust, and bake.” —New York Globe, 
Is it quite kind of Mrs. K. D. G. to 
leave out the lemons ? 





“DOCTORS & THE ACT. 
CARDIFFIAN IN THE CHAIR, 
VOTE OF CENSURE ON HIM NOT CARRIED.” 
South Wales Daily News, 
Another triumph for Cardiff. 
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SOMETHING OF INTEREST FOR , 

_ EVERYONE. 
ENTERTAINING AND EpIryina. 
OUR ‘SERMONETTE. 

Commit’ this‘to memory ; it will help 
you through the day :— 

However strong the impulse, never, 
if it'can be avoided, commit suicide. 
When tempted, repeat the following 
words :— 


Stay the rash hand! Though life be 
grim and gray, 
To-morrow, recollect, succeeds to- day. 


A BIT OF NATURAL HISTORY. ° 
THe AGiLe GRASSHOPPER. 

Most of us have observed the extra- 
ordinary jumping, powers of the coin- 
mdn ‘ grasshopper, ' . If human beings 
possessed such pow ers in proportion to 
their size, we:shguld have the privilege 
of watching Mr..G, K. CxesTerton 
bound nonchalantly to and fro across 
the Thames. Gasshoppers do not 
build their nests in trees, nor, as a rule, 
migrate in winter: 

OUR PRIZE COMPETITION. 

Select a well-known poetical quota- 
tion‘and replace some of the principal 
words by others.: - Very surprising re- 
sults can*be obtainéd i in this way, as is 
proved in the FoRowi ifig instance, where 
the famous lines :—~ <! 


“Come into the ‘garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown” 
are transformed into: — 
Go into the kitchen, Jane, 
* For the milk- boy, Thos., has come. 
We offer a first prize, consisting of a 
bag of nuts, and a second prize con- 
sisting of the published sermons of 
Dr. CLirForD, for the two best * trans- 
formed ” quotations sent to us by wire- 
less telephony in 1912. The example 
given above must not be used except in 
cases of sheer desperation. 
~ TO-DAY’S POEM. 
THe Two VIOLETs. — 
Two Violets bloomed in a garden 
When the bluff March breezes blew, 
And they loved each other fondly, 
As Violets often do; © 
But shyness kept them from speaking 
Till death had torn them apart, 
And neither knew that the othe. 
Had died of a broken heart. 


Take warning, you who are lovers, 
By the Violets’ hapless fate ; 

Don’t wait till you’re dead and buried, 
For then it may be too late ; 

Don’t foolishly let your passion 
Remain locked up in your breast, 

But speak to your loved one boldly 
Anal so get it off your chest. 
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; -““NUMENES,” 
A’ Fascinating :Pastime for the Winter 
Evenings. 
» Try it to-night. 

“Numenes” (i.e. New Meanings) is the 
title given to a game which is exciting 
the greatest énthusiasm in intellectual 
circles. It can perhaps best be dé- 
scribed by means of example. Take 
the letters N, E, 8, W, which are 
always to be’seen on wind vanes. They 
indicate the four points of the compass 
(North, East, South and West), but 
with a little ingenuity one can easily 
apply “Numenes” to them, Thus one 
might say :— 

Never Employ Sultry Words. 
Or, again, keeping the letters in the 
same order, but commencing with = — 


~ Eat Sparingly When Ninety. * 


Other “Numenes,” beginning respéc- 
tively with the letters S and W are:— 


Sow Wurzels Near Faster. 
“ Warble Nicely Every Sabbath. 


The game can “also be played in 
French. . The letters.S. V..P. can thus 
be made to represent the éxhortation 
“ Soyez .Vraimént \ Poli.’ It could 
doubtless be done‘ it in ‘German but for 
the fact that the”only member of the 
staff acquainted with that oy is 
on his holidays. ~®**~ ~ 
PITHY PARS.* .** } 
You have doubtless remarked that 
, {full descriptions of a day's cricket in 
Australia are frequently printed ~ 
English newspapers apparently before 
the play has concluded. This is ac- 
counted for by the rotation of the earth 
upon its axis and forms yet another 
illustration of the marvels of Science. 


BomBarDIER WELLS, the heavy weight 
champion of England, was at one 
time in the Army, but he has never 
been known to takean unfair advantage 
of this fact when boxing. + bin 


To clean cycle tyres, moisten the 
tyres thoroughly with a large-sized 
shaving brush, rub briskly with a stick 
of shaving soap, dip the brush in hot 
water and work up a good lather. Lay 
sheets of blotting-paper along the gar- 
den path and ride the machine up and 
down until the tyres are dry. Repeat 
the process until all dirt is removed. 

The Battle of Waterloo was fought 
upon a Sunday. This, however, was 
before the invention of aeroplanes. 





Lady Howarp ve WALDEN (née 
Miss Van Raat TE), whose photograph 
has been appearing in the Press, is the 
same lady whose same photograph 
recently appeared as that of Lord 
Howarp DE WALDEN’s fiancée. 
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A TRIBUTE TO A GoD. 


Ir any cynic still refuses 
The island people’s claim 

Not least to love the heavenly Muses 

» And the bright Sun-god’s name, 

Or thinks: in vain he held his chorus 
On that Parnassian height, 

For souls that never shall be porous 
To Hellene points of light; 


To such as these I say, “ Why raven 
you?” 

Your bookish notions leave, 

Come out with me along the avenue 
Called Shaftesbury, at eve; 

Come out with me and show repent- 

“ance: _ 

Tllumed against the sky 

Observe that solemn, awful sentence— 
“Apollo: The Glad Eye.” 


Could any land but ours have fashioned 
~ So glorious a sign, 
Have hailed with tribute so impas- 
sioned/ 
The lord of things that shine : 
The god’ whose pwans strike the 
rafter, «+ 
Who wreathes the latirel crown, 
Who*brightens Reateéif arid earth with 
* laughter 
When his glad eye looks'tlow n? 


2 4 


Instinetively I stand and watch it, 
And dream of Hellas gone; 

The constables respect my crotchet, 
And spare to say, “Move on; 

I seem to hear the psalm that waxcs 
From Delos’ sacredsshare, 

I take no notice of the taxis 
Outside the Lyric door. 


About me burns the panorama 
Of night’s electric glare, 
Announcing patent soaps and drama, 
But this is far more fair : 
This surely makes the pulse beat faster, 
This wild spontaneous burst 
Of adoration for the Master 
Who gave men culture first. 


You tell us there is some confusion? 
Some trifling error? What? 

Then let us clasp the old delusion, 
Nay, undeceive me not; 

Still let me stand as though in fetters 
While the rude crowd goes by, 

And gaze on those tremendous letters, 
“Apollo: The Glad Eye.” Livor. 





The Lack of Humour in the Animal 
World. 
‘Cows KILLED by CHAFF,” 
People. 





‘*CONSCIENCE MonrEy.—The Chancellor of 


the Exchequer acknowledges the receipt of two 
postal orders of £1 each—total, £2." —Tines. 


And they find fault with the accuracy 
of his figures ! 
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THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. 
Catt Boy (Chief Whip). “IRISH PIG READY?” 


Manacrr Asquira. “NOT YET. NOBODY SHALL SAY WE RUSHED THIS STAR TURN 
BEFORE WE'D THOUGHT IT OUT. SEND THE WELSH RABBIT ON TO KEEP ’EM QUIET.” 
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Prisoner (indignantly). ‘‘No, m’Lorp!” 
Prisoner. ‘‘CERTAINLY NOT, YER LORDSHIP!” 


Prisoner. ‘‘ AIN’T A WORD OF TRUTH IN IT, YER LORDSHIP!” 





HUMOURS OF THE APPEAL COURT. 


Judge (reading from prisoner's record). ‘‘IN 1885 YOU WERE SENTENCED TO EIGHTEEN MONTHS’ IMPRISONMENT FOR FRAUD?” 

Judge, ‘‘IN 1888 YoU WERE SENTENCED TO FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE?” 
Judge. ‘‘FrRoM 1895 DOWN TO THIS YEAR YOU HAVE BEEN IN PRISON 

UNDER SENTENCES VARYING FROM TWO YEARS’ IMPRISONMENT TO SIX YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE?” 

Judge. ‘‘I’M AFRAID YOU MUST HAVE FORGOTTEN.” 
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| flask, had become cheese. Foster, who 
PLAYING AT PLAY. |with Hops, was not out at the close 
[‘‘Toogood, playing every shot, whether from | of play, gave a fine exhibition with his 
the tee, through the grec or on the putting trousers-press, his drives past very silly 


green, with his eyes blindfolded, met A. Tindal |“: : : 
Atkinson, a scratch player of the Sunningdale ,™Mid-on being greatly enjoyed by the 


Club, playing in the orthodox manner, over crowd. 


eighteen holes, upon level terms. The result 

was absurd.” —Press. ] The final at the Crystal Palace will 
_ Tue final test match opened to-day be of unusual interest this year owing 
in fine weather. Aninteresting novelty to the decision of the committee to 
_ ong ome into the game, each vary the character of the play by sub- 
atsman being compelled to use, to stituting a glass marble for the ball 
defend his wicket, some article from his | couneille snk This change is made 
travelling bag, in accordance with the|to prove that it is not necessary, so 
claim put forward by several admirers |exact are the expert player’s move- 
of Warner’s XI. that it is not necessary | ments, for the sphere to be as large as 
“4 i hag goo Sa whet y a hag now res pepe = Olley Lodge 

all o e has consented to kick off. 

wicket. RuopgEs, who compiled a neat 
59 with his hairbrush, was loudly! The Channel Swim will, this year, 
evel. . og Hosss, who, using his take a new form,as Buraess will dive off 
thermos flask, gave a perfect display, | hand-cuffed and with his feet attached 
including all his best strokes. It is ie ‘by a chain cable to a grand piano. It 
evidence of his activity that, on his | is hoped to show that it is not 
arrival at the pavilion, the milk, which necessary for any expert swimmer to 
had been the original contents of the'enjoy every possible advantage on 























enteiing the water before he can cross 
the Channel. The p oposal that he 


should be allowed to carry between | 


his teeth a small file was vetoed on 
the ground that if this was permitted 
the value of the test would 
diately disappear. 





Bricklayers were at work yesterday | 


at Wimbledon erecting the ten-foot 





imme- 


brick wall which is to take the place of | 


the net in the Tennis Championship 
this year. The new feature is beiny 
introduced to prove that it is not 
necessary for the player receiving 
service to see the ball as it leaves the 
server's racquet, before he can make a 
smart return. 





From a speech as reported in The 
Berkhamsted Gazette :— 

‘‘Dr. —— had been heard frequently to 
refuse to put into his pocket that which he fet 
ought to go into the stomachs of his patients.” 
The waistcoat pocket, after all, is no 
place for the ammoniated quinine. 
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STORIES OF SUCCESSFUL LIVES. 
'  V.—Tue Actor's. 

Mr. Levinski, the famous actor- 
manager, dragged himself from beneath 
the car, took the snow out of his mouth, 
and swore heartily. Mortal men are 
liable to motor accidents; even kings’ 
cars have backfired; but it seems 
strange that actor-managers are not 
specially exempt from these occurrences. 
Mr. Levinski was not only angry; he 
was also a little shocked. When an 
actor-manager has to walk two miles 
to the nearest town on a winter 
evening one may be pardoned a doubt 
as to whether all is quite right with 
the world. 

But the completest tragedy has its 
compensations for someone. The piti- 
able arrival of Mr. Levinski at “ The 
Bull’s Head,” unrecognised and with 
his fur coat slightly ruffled, might make 
a sceptic of the most devout optimist, 
and yet Eustace Merrowby can never 
look back upon that evening without 
a sigh of thankfulness; for to him it 
was the beginning of his career. The 
story has often been told since—in 
about a dozen weekly papers, half-a- 
dozen daily papers and three dozen 
provincial papers—but it will always 
bear telling again. 

There was no train to London that 
night and Mr. Levinski had been com- 
pelled to put up at ‘“‘ The Duke’s Head.” 
However, he had dined and was feel- 
ing slightly better. He summoned the 
manager of the hotel. 

“What does one do in this dam 
place ?”” he asked with a yawn. 

The manager, instantly recognising 
that he was speaking to a member of 
the governing classes, made haste to 
reply. ‘ Othello” was being played at 
the town theatre. His daughter, who 
had already been three times, told him 
that it was very fascinating. He was 
sure his lordship. .. . 

Mr. Levinski dismissed him, and con- 
sidered the point. He had to amuse 
himself with something that evening, 
and the choice apparently lay between 
“Othello” and the local Directory. 
He picked up the Directory. By a 
lucky chance for Eustace Merrowby it 
was three years old. Mr. Levinski put 
on his fur coat and went to see 
“ Othello.” 

For some time he was as bored as he 
had expected to be, but halfway through 
the Third Act he began to wake up. 
There was something in the playing of 
the principal actor which moved him 
strangely. He looked at his programme. 
“ Othello—Mr. Eustace MErrowsy.” 
Mr. Levinski frowned thoughtfully. 
“ Merrowby?” he said to himself. “I 
don’t know the name, but he’s the man 





I want.” He took out the gold pencil 
presented to him by the Emperor— 
(the station-master had had a tie-pin) 
—and wrote a note. 

He was finishing breakfast next 
morning when Mr. Merrowby was 
announced. 

« Ah, good morning,” said Mr. Levin- 
ski, “good morning. You find me 
very busy,” and here he began to turn 
the pages of the Directory backwards 
and forwards, “but I can give you a 
moment. What is it you want?” 

“You asked me to call on you,” said 
Eustace. 

“ Did I, did I?” He passed his hand 
across his brow with a noble gesture. 
“T am so busy, I forget. Ah, now I 
remember. I saw you play Othello last 
night. You are the man I want. I 
am producing ‘Oom Laas,’ the great 
South African drama, next April, at my 
theatre. Perhaps you know?” 

“T have read about it in the papers,” 
said Eustace. In all the papers (he 
might have added) every day, for the 
last six months. 

“Good. Then you may have heard 
that one of the scenes is an ostrich 


farm. I want you to play ‘Tommy.’” 
“One of the ostriches?” asked 
Eustace. 


“T do not offer the part of an ostrich 
to a man who has played Othello. 
Tommy is the Kaffir boy who looks 
after the farm. It is a black part, 
like your present one, but not so long. 
In London you cannot expect to take 
the leading parts just yet.” 

“This is very kind of you,” said 
Eustace, gratefully. “I have always 
longed to get to London. And to start 
in your theatre!—it’s a wonderful 
chance,” 

“Good,” said Mr. Levinski. ‘Then 
that’s settled.” He waved Eustace 
away and took up the Directory again 
with a business-like air. 

And so Eustace Merrowby came to 
London. It is a great thing for a 
young actor to come to London. As 
Mr. Levinski had warned him, his new 
part was not so big as that of Othello; 
he had to say “ Hofo tsetse! ”—which 
was alleged to be Kaffir for “Down, 
Sir! ”’—to the big ostrich. But to be at 
the St. George’s Theatre at all was an 
honour which most men would envy 
him, and his association with a real 
ostrich was bound to bring him before 
the public in the pages of the illus- 
trated papers. 

Eustace, curiously enough, was not 
very nervous on the first night. He 
was fairly certain that he was word- 
perfect ; and if only the ostrich didn’t 
kick him in the back of the neck—as it 


had tried to once at rehearsal—the love with him. If this be not success, 
evening seemed likely to be a triumph | what is? A, A. 





for him. And so it was with a feelin 
of pleasurable anticipation that, on the 
morning after, he gathered the papers 
round him at breakfast, and prepared 
to read what the critics had to say. 

He had a remarkable Press. I give 
a few examples of the notices he ob- 
tained from the leading papers :— 

“Mr. Eustace Merrowby was 
Tommy.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The cast included Mr. Eustace 
Merrowby.”—Times. 

“. . . Mr. Eustace Merrowby . . .” 
Daily Chronicle. 

“We have no space in which to 
mention all the other performers.”— 
Morning Leader. 

“This criticism only concerns the 
two actors we have mentioned, and 
does not apply to the rest of the cast.” 
—Sportsman. 

“Where all were so good it would 
be invidious to single out anybody for 
special praise.”—Daily Mail. 

“The acting deserved a better play.” 
—Daily News. 

“,.. Tommy. . .”—Morning Post. 

As Eustace read the papers he felt 
that his future was secure. True, The 
Era, careful never to miss a single per- 
former, had yet to say, “ Mr. Eustace 
Merrowby was capital as Tommy,” 
and The Stage, “ Tommy was capitally 
played by Mr. Eustace Merrowby”; 
but even without this he had become 
one of the Men who Count—one whose 
private life was of more interest to the 
public than that of any scientist, 
general or diplomat in the country. 

Into Eustace Merrowby’s subsequent 
career I cannot go at full length. It 
is perhaps as a member of the Garrick 
Club that he has attained his fullest 
development. All the good things of 
the Garrick which were not previously 
said by SypNey SmiTH may safely be 
put down to Eustace; and there is no 
doubt that he is the ringleader in all 
the subtler practical jokes which have 
made the club famous. It was he who 
pinned to the back of an unpopular 
member of the committee a sheet of 
paper bearing the words 

KICK ME 
—and the occasion on which he drew 
the chair from beneath a certain 
eminent author as the latter was about 
to sit down is still referred to hilariously 
by the older members. 

Finally, as a convincing proof of his 
greatness, let it be said that everybody 
has at least heard the name “ Eustace 
Merrowby ””—even though some may 
be under the impression that it is the 
trade-mark of a sauce; and that half 
the young ladies of Wandsworth 





Common and Winchmore Hill are in 
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A PRELIMINARY PRATTLE 
WITH 


LADY PRECIOSA PIPKIN. 
(In the fearless manner of “ The Daily | 
Chronicle.’’) 


To enter the library in 
Street where Lady Preciosa Pipkin 


5 taste without fainting from sheer 
? ecstasy. One is reminded alternately | 
of Corinna and Marir Corexu, of | 


Madame DE STaEL and Madame Saran 


charged with pastoral serenity, and 
) Lady Preciosa’s voice, the ethereal tones 


; | helps to enhance the illusion. 


| smiled an exquisite smile and observed : | 

, “People think I live out of the rush, 
and often tell me so; yet, all the same, 

‘ life, I think, is a terrible rush. Even 


some of our bishops have recently 
-| & rushed to Russia and back again... . 
t ; But I fear that I am in a minority, 
p having always been a very unrushful 











. person. Rapid locomotion is always 
8 distasteful to me, and [ would infinitely 
‘ rather be a tortoise than a hare. 
y Indeed, I think that in a previous 
: existence I must have been a tree, for 
e [ have roots and move them with great 
e | difficulty.” 
@| Lady Preciosa would have made an 
, ideally lovely Hamadryad, and I 
longed to tell her so, but, after all, the | 
| object of my visit was not to discuss 
t | her previous existence but her forth- 
k | coming book, The Silver Satchel. 
t | “How did The Silver Satchel come 
of | to be written? Well, on the principle | 
ly that silence is golden, I hit upon the 
16 | epithet ‘silver’ as appropriate to the | 


10 | outpourings of my pen. ‘ Satchel,’ you | 


see, begins, like ‘silver,’ with an ‘8.’ 
ve It is simply a commonplace book | 
10 filled with extracts culled from various | 
ar sources and supplemented with a few 
of pieces of my own. 


The Satchel which Lady Preciosa 
Pipkin so modestly describes as a 
commonplace book contains many rare 
and radiant effusions from her own 
gifted pen. Extracts of which the 
source is unknown are marked by one 
star, as distinguished from two stars 
which indicate anonymity, three stars 
which are affixed to pieces of a spirited 
and convivial type, and forty-two stars | 
which indicate an American origin. 

But Lady Preciosa, though so 
generous in admitting other writers to | 
her Silver Satchel, is nothing if r 
original, as the following intensely 
interesting obiter dicta clearly show :— 
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Arlington | 


writes and reads is indeed a privilege, 
which an ordinary journalist can hardly | 


GranD. The atmosphere of the room is | 


| of which remind one of harp harmonics, | 


: ‘ | 
When I commented on this she 
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Fair Guest. ““THEN YOU ABSOLUTELY DENY, GENERAL, THE POSSIBILITY OF SUCTL A 
THING AS PLATONIC FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN A MAN AND A WOMAN, EVEN IN THE CASE OF 
\ PHILOSOPHER?” 

The General (slightly deaf). ‘‘ YES, ABSOLUTELY. THERE ARE NO EXCEPTIONS, NOT EVEN 
IN THE CASE OF A FIELD OFFICER.” - 
modern book is very good; but as I} romances of Grorce Merepirx. He 


only read those which I like, you will | 
see that my point of view would. in-! 


evitably differ from one who read no 
books except those which he (or she) 
disliked. 

“One must, I think, use patience in 


dealing with young people's reading’ 


tastes. For instance, my youngest son, 


aged four, is suffering from an epidemic , 
of infatuation for the lady whom he calls | 


‘The Baroness Corkscrew.’ The only 


thing to be done is to wait till it passes | 


like mental measles. I remember | 
quite unable to appreciate CaruyLe’s | 


Sartor Resartus. But my second son, 


almost seems to draw sustenance from 
them, and one week he put on no less 
than 10 lbs. weight while he was 
reading The Egoist from morning to 
night.” 

Lady Preciosa Pipkin considers a 
love of reading to be one of the greatest 
of life's boons. “ Better a thousand 
times that one should spend five 
shillings on Minton’s Paradise Lost 
than on beer, tobacco, or even chocolate 
creams.” 


The Silver Satchel follows on other 


not / that I myself at the age of five was| | books—Hushful Whispers, In Quest of 


Calm, The Log of the Dormy Houseboat 


|—characteristic of the.same peaceful 
“Personally I think the average|aged seven, positivély revels ‘in-he| pen and réfinéd yet catholic taste. 




















PUN CH, OR 


THE PATH TO REALITY. 


(Llints for the representation in the Greek form of our 
everyday joys and sorrows.) 
I1.—THE TWINS. 
Persons OF THE PLay. 
The Husband ; the Wife; a Butler ; a Constable ; 
a Goddess. 
Chorus of Squires, Vicars and Tenants. 
Screne—The lawn in front of a manor-house. 
3r.mM. Many tea-tables are set out. 
But Ler. 
Thou whom obedient to a changeless law 
With equal speed thy flaming coursers draw, 
Whose azure robes are dipped in molten gold 
And strewn with jewels rich and manifold, 
Great Sun, I hail thee, and I bid thee be 
The kind sustainer of our festal tea. 
Shine on my master, also on his wife, 
Who after fifty years of wedded life 
Shall from their friends, no matter what their stations, 
Receive to-day the due congratulations, 
With gifts of massy gold, embossed or chased 
Or hammered, as may suit the giver’s taste. 
And I may add that i have laid each table, 
Faithful in heart, as well as I was able. 





Time, 


SquirEs AND Vicars. 

Faring hither from glebes and manors, 

Where we have dwelt as man and boy, 
Through a flame of flags and a flush of banners, 

Now we are come to our task of joy. 
Landlords, justices, godly sages, 

We who rule over man and beast, 
Leaving our halls and our vicarages, 

Lo, we are lured to the golden feast. 


Squires. 
He deserves a show of bunting 
And the tribute of our tongue, 
Who is just as fond of hunting 
As he was when he was young ; 
VICARS. 
Who in large ways and in small ways 
Never left us in the lurch 
With his cheque-book, and is always 
Very regular at church. 
In subscribing he looks pleasant 
Where another man might blench. 


SQuIREs. 


IIe ean shoot a soaring pheasant, 

And is Chairman of the Bench, 

TENANTS. 

The Wife is as good in her way 

As her lord and her master is in his; 
She never presumes to play 

A part in her husband’s business. 
She humours his every whim, 

And thinks him the first and the best of us; 
And she always looks after him, 

While he looks after the rest of us. 

Furi Cnrorvs. 

Hymen, giver of reasonable happiness to them that are 
unpufted-up in expectation, on thee we call and bid thee 
leave the rose-decked glades and hasten hither on odorous 
wings. Yet not as a boy shalt thou come, but grave and 
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reverend, a fifty- -yeared unwithholding offerer of connubial 
love. For now the half-centuried companions, the  gold- 


gifted pair, are approaching, and in their train we behold | 
a bevy of sons and daughters, and of grand-children a | 


shouting many-aged host, yea and of great-grandchildren 
not a few, long- clothed and borne in arms and with high- 
pitched unhappy voices wildly clamouring for sustenance. 
But who is this, the sad-browed wearer of a black helmet, 
who behind the joyous throng stalks immitigably, a gloomy 
threatener of woe to the ancestral palace? Surely for no 
festival was he intended; but we in silence must await the 
fulfilment of doom. 

[The Husband and Wife advance to the front. 


Husband (to her). Dearest, thy hat is of a size unmeet for | 


the aged. 

Wife (to him). And across thy forehead a black smudge has 
been smeared. 

Husband (to the guests). Friends, forgive, if with my faltering 
tongue I speak not words of due thanksgiving. 

Constable (intervening). Pause, rash ones, for I too have 
a word to speak. 

Husband. Words are for the high-born, but go thou within 
the house. 

Constable. Not so, for to you black fate is now come. 

Husband. How sayest thou, and what warrant hast thou? 


Constable. Thee for burglary the law demands, but for 


theft the lady. 
Husband. Terrible things, indeed, thou speakest to me who 
was never yet a burglar. 
Wife. And to me, being guiltless, thy speech is bitter. 
Constable. Will ye forbear resistance, coming quietly ? 


Husband. Yea, for it is better to endure that which cannot } 


be avoided. 


Wife. And to be crushed with suffering is the lot of women. |. 


CHORUS. 


Ot-ot-oi, ot-ot-oi! for now woe brings woe upon woe. | 
In what dark forest by men un- | 
visited shall we hide our faces? Now, indeed, are the | 


Whither shall we fly ? 


foundations of the Palace uprooted and all the walls are 

shattered. 

merciful, hide us in the folds of her garment. 
{| The Goddess descends in her machine. 

The Goddess. Hold on, for I indicate a way of honour and 
safety. 

Constable. Me thou shalt not rob of my lawful capture. 

The Goddess (ignoring him and addressing the Husband). 
Was there not formerly to thee a twin-brother, 
all but simultaneously born and like unto thee 
as pin to pin? 

Husband. Yea, there was; but what news bringest thou 
of the long-forgotten ? 

The Goddess (to the Wi ife). With thee, too, many years ago, 
a twin-sister sported in thy paternal home? 

Wife. Ay, in truth she did; but her we do not mention, 
having thrust her out. 

The Goddess. These, then, being your twins, are the cul- 
prits; but for you two let the revelry proceed. 

[She re-ascends. 
CHorvs. 

Now surely no course is left to the mistaken seizer of 
non-delinquents save to plunge the sharp steel in bis breast, 
seeking death as a refuge. But to us the Goddess hath 
brought a return of joy, and Justice resumes her sway. 

C. L. 





** Wanted, a respectable baby to adopt.” 
Adit, in “ Glasgow Herald.” 


“My baby’s always kept ‘isself respectable, Sir.” 


[Fesruary 28, 1912. 


Avert thy face, O Sun, and let black Night, the | 


ed AB ame. 
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LIFE AND, ROMANCE. 


THE function of the novelist is less to 
invent a new and non-existent life than 


which they did not previously enjoy, 
and to draw the deduction. For the 
several incidents of actual life as it is, 





columns of' The Daily Mail; to achieve 
the juxtaposition, one has only to take 
a pair of scissors, to cut out and up the 
columns, to mix judiciously the frag- 
ments, and there you are. Avoid, of 
course, such side issues as Coal Crises 
and political happenings, and confine 
yourself to the more important chit- 
chat about Leap Yearand the Telephone 
Trouble. If you had done this this 
week, this would have been the correct 
result :— 


CHAPTER I. 
Leap YEAR. 
How the Fair Sex Will Avail Them- 
selves of their Privilege. 
To the Editor of “The Daily Mail” :— 
Sir,—Any leap-year proposals I may 
make I shall effect by telephone. In 
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one turns instinctively to the several | 
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WOT CHEER! 


Pal (on pavement). ‘ALLO, JOE; ‘OW YER GETTIN’ ON?” 
Joe. “ORL RIGHT, OLE SPORT, ORL RIGHT. PLENTY 0’ MONEY, BUT NO TIME TO BLUE IT.” 


this way a girl can preserve her blushes 
and her modesty and at the same time 
| put her question. 

It is all so simple. 





You ring up the 


to collect actual incidents of life as it is | number, say, “Is that 999?” and then 
lived, to place these in a juxtaposition! ask if the young man, like Barkiss, is 


.—K., F., Norwood. 


CHAPTER JT. 
TELEPHONE CHAOS, 
To the Editor of “ The Daily Mail :”— 

Sir,—A postcard sent to me says: 
‘T have just been on the telephone from 
12.5 to 12.25 trying to get your num- 
ber, P.O. Hampstead, but have been 
told you were engaged all that time. 
Is this correct? I called up the clerk 
in charge and complained.” 

When I tell you that my telephone 
was not in use at all during the times 
named, you will agree that further com- 
ment is needless.—G. 8., Agamem- 
non Road, West Hampstead. 


/ willing re 


CHAPTER III. 

We agree that further comment is 
needless, as witness our hand this 
twenty-ninth day of February, one 
thousand nine hundred and twelve. 
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Scenes from the Nile. 

‘*It is a matter fresh in the minds of all how 
in April, 1907, the bottom fell out of the 
Egyptian booms, and brought down the 
Khartoum bubble in its wake.” 

Soudan Herald, 


Hence the Great Dam. 





** A large silver salver and four entree dishes 
were from the Kilmarnock tenants, but the 
inscription on the former gave tle bridgeroom’s 
names as Thomas Evelyn Ellis Scott instead of 
Scott Ellis.”—Evening News. 

We hope more care will be taken in 
christening the billiard-room. 





‘The new enterprise will enable Londoners 
to breakfast at home on one day and to dine in 
Halifax four days later.” — Standard. 

Too long to wait. We shall therefore 
continue to dine in London on the 
same day. 


‘From 27,000 minutes of Scottish League 
football only 1220 goals have been extracted 
this season. Remarkable to state, the goals 
‘for’ are identical with those ‘against’ —viz., 
610.” — People ’s Journal, 

And it’s as far from London to. Glas- 





gow as it is from Glasgow to London. 
| What a world! 
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THE RAGGING CASE. 
The Oracle of the Sergeants’ Moss (after inuch heated discussion). ‘ AM DONN'T.CAER WHUTT YE SAY, I1’s NO’ A GENTLEMANLY THING 

FURR A GENTLEMAN TAE PIT STROBBERY JAAM ON ANITHER GENTLEMAN'S HAER!” 

Anda P. & O. seaman 

7 ‘A pPPp, Tr 7 nay . . - 
THE DISAPPOIN TED DEMON. He looted the demon, 
A Japanese artist of old took a chisel, And brought him to London across the high seas! 
And a chunk of smcoth ivory, soft as is such, o = _ om = “ 


And, wrinkle by wrinkle and bristle by bristle, 
A little old demon had life at his touch,— 
A squat little figure 
All sword-belts and vigour, 
With claws that could clasp with a terrible clute! ! 


Now he sits on my chimney in all his regalia, 
As bored as a Bhudda. He dreams of Japan, 
Of hill-sides of cherry and banks of azalea 
And pines that would whisper to maiden and man, 
But mostly of laughter 


A tea-house acquired him, he sat in its porches That rang to the rafter, 
For years of red lacquer and joss-stick and fan, The laughter of blossom-cheeked somebody fan! 


The sun on the fir-trees at noon, and the torches 
Of gay paper lanterns at nightfall, he’d scan, 








Blind to both for a geisha, THE STATISTICIANS. 
: The brightest in Asia, Tre English innings was opened by Horss and Ruopes, 
Whom he loved, as a demon in ivory can! and an outburst of cheering was raised when the batsmen 


had got half-way to the wicket, it being recognised that 
they had then accomplished one mile in walks to and from 
the crease since the start of the tour. . . . RHODES cut 
Horpern prettily to the boundary, and cheers were raised 
when it was seen that he only required 96 for-his century. 
. . . ARMsTRONG went on at 75, and a burst of applause 
announced that this was his first over in Test cricket since 
his last one... . With his score at 7, WoonLey gave a 


She was small and delightful, her silk robes would rustle 
When she slid o'er the matting with tea-tray and pot, 
She’d a flower in her hair and a sash like a bustle, 
And she loved her old d2mon, he fancied, a lot ; 
For she laughed at him often, 
He'd thrill then and soften: 
She was called something San, though I never learnt 





saa chance to Hin, and cheers testified to the fact that this 
But alas for his fancies, he’d misunderstood her ; was a more difticult chance than the one given by Hosss 
One day, when the peach-bloom was pink on the trees, |to Trumper at Adelaide... . An ovation was accorded 
There came a Mikado’s Court Captain who wooed her Vine when he equalled Sporrortn’s score in the Test 
And wed her and carried her off at his ease ; Match of 1882. (And so on, till close of play.) eo 
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MEAN PROFITS. 


Coan Mercuant (to Miner). “LOOK HERE, MY FRIEND, I’M AGAINST STRIKES, I AM; BUT 
THE MORE THREATS OF 'EM YOU CAN GIVE ME, THE BETTER:‘IT ‘SUITS MY BOOK.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tony, M.P. 





: al a 
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THE PROFESSIONAL DUELLISTS. 


Both of ’em full of lead after a few minutes, but, bless you, it made no difference really, 


(Mr. F. E. Smirnu and Sir Jonn Sraon.) 


House of Commons, Monday, Feb-\intervention of which, on a far-gone 


ruary 19.—Excellent stage manage- 


day, Dizzy thanked Heaven, since it 


ment of debate. F. E. Smirn led off | separated him from GLapsToNE in one 
with amendment to Address charging | of his fits of oratorical fury. 


Government with breach of faith in 


It was F. E.’s first speech delivered 


the matter of the famous preamble to | with advantage of accessories of Front 


Parliament Bill promising reform of 
House of Lords. Soxiciror-GENERAL 
put up to reply. Result, brilliant duel 
vastly enjoyed by thronged House. 


| Opposition Bench. His delayed appear- 
| ance there recalls a story not generally 
|known, which redounds to his credit, 
jand rebukes familiar 


sneer at the 


Rarely are combatants so nicely | moral and intellectual adaptability of 


balanced in skill; two capable of pret- 
tier swordplay not easily found. Born 
within a year of each other, neither 
“too old at forty,” nurtured in the 
same college at Oxford, in succession 
President of the Union, both going to 
the Bar, each rapidly making his mark, 
both returned to Parliament, where 
early success was again secured, they 
met to-night rapier in hand, with 
nothing between them but that “sub- 
stantial piece of furniture’ for the 





ithe barrister working his 
|House of Commons. 
ago, at personal invitation of Prince 
|ArtTHuR, F. 


| Bench. 


way in 
Two sessions 


E. quitted his accus- 
tomed place behind his Leaders and, 
using the phrase in the Parliamentary 
sense, * took silk’’ and a seat on Front 
After a while it was observed 
had returned to his former 

Much inquiry into the why 
but no explanation 


that he 
quarters. 
and wherefore, 
forthcoming. 





Fact is F. E. differing from his 
Leader, who, in conjunction with 
LanspowngE, thought it politic to refrain 
from dying in the last ditch in opposi- 
tion to Parliament Bill in the Lcrds, 
fully conscious of the sacrifice he was 
making, relinquished his privilege. 
Went back to share the lot of the 


Private Member who, in order to secure | 








a seat, must needs be in his place at | 


Prayer-time and take his chance of 
catching SPEAKER’s eye at some un- 
certain period of debate. 


Expectation ran high in anticipation | 


of this bout at arms between the rising 
hope of the Unionist Party and his old 
college-mate. It was not disappointed. 
Each was at his best, and the level is 
lofty. 

Business done.—Amendment to Ad- 
dress moved from Front Opposition 
Bench. 

Tuesday.—Not much heard of the 
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Winsome Winston since he genially 
backed up the War Minister's mission 
of peace to Berlin by describing the 
German Fleet as a luxury, a sort of extra 
glass of beer or a superfluous pipe. 
Whilst on his own part he lays low and 
says comparatively nuffin’ he finds him- 
self to-day in both Houses dragged into 
what Bonner describes as the “lime- 
light.” ~ In the Lords, CamMpeERDOWN 
moves for return of military and civil 
forces specially detached to Belfast in 
connection with his recent visit and the 
cost thereby incurred. © 


CAMPERDOWN expressed regret at! 


absence, through illness, of Lord Pirrig, 
chairman of Wrixston’s meeting. He 


would therefore, he said, abstain from | 


making certain remarks.* Amid buzz 
of approval of this generous conduct 
he continued: “ Any one who knows 
Belfast as Lord Pierre knows it, and 
who allowed his name to be used as 
Chairman of the Ulster Liberal Associa- 
tion, incurred a very culpable, indeed an 
almost criminal responsibility.” 

Pondering over this remark, made 
under restraining circumstances deli- 
cately alluded to, noble Lords wondered 
what Campperpown would have said 
had Prirrie been present in his habitual 
state of bounding health. 

In the Commons shower of Geentions 
on same subject rained on Treasury 
Brench. Sreny boldly asserted that 
the right of free speech must be safe- 
guarded at any cost. This sentiment 
visibly affected WINTERTON, whom 
everyone is glad to see back from his 
trip to South Africa in fully restored 
health. 

“ Bayonets! bayonets!” the Noble 
Earl shouted, waving his right arm as 
if he were charging at head of his 
regiment. 


‘As far as relevancy is concerned | 


might as well have shouted, “ Pickles! | 
Pickles!” 

That other man of war, Moore of 

orth Armagh, took more practical view | 
of situation. When SEety, repeating | 
statement mada in other House by | 
Ha. pane, said cost of the entertainment | 
amounted to £2,700,to be borne on the | 
Army Estimates, NortH AnmaGuHrapidly | 
' scribbled some notes on his copy of | 
Orders ofthe Day. Seizing opportunity | 
for interposing, he asked if Unxper’ 
SECRETARY was aware that the estimate | 
worked out at about 15/- a word of| 
Wrnston’s speech ? 

Purists might say this was taking. 
Minister and the House at unfair, 
disadvantage. NortH ARMAGH had 
worked out hissum. No one had op- 
‘portunity of testing accuracy of his 
statement of result. . Would have been 
‘just the same had he put cost down at 


seemed a lot of money. If speech ran 
into silver at this rate silence certainly 
would-be’ golden. SEELYsheered off 
with lame excuse to effect that if, when 
GENERAL Carson, K.C., visited Dublin 
it had been necessary to make similar 
effort to ensure him the right of free 
speech, equal cost would have been 
met. Everyone felt that » Nortx 
ArmaGu had the best of it. i 

Business done. —F. KK. Ssira’s 
Amendment to’ Address negatived by 
324 votes against 231. 

House of Lords, Friday.—Not much 
heard of late of WILLoUGHBY DE BROKE. 
Naturally inclined to take period of rest 
after supreme exertions in the historic 








WINNIE.” 


Diehard campaign. But as a Patlia- 
| mentary force he is not dead or even 
| Sleeping. Quick as ever to see oppor- 
jtunity of dealing damaging blow to 
adversary. Nothing lacking in ingenu- 
‘ity and skill in fashioning weapon. 
| Karly in the week, TcLLipaRDINE in 
other House gave notice of motion for 
Return calculated to cloud Treasury 
Bench with confusion. As is well 
‘known, Bonner, during the Recess, 
publicly charged Ministers with corrup- 
tion, basingaccusation on statement that 
| they had deliberately, unnecessarily, at 
| the char ge of the taxpayer (already bur- 
dened with task of providing shilling 
| dinners for M.P.’s in receipt of £400 a 
year, paid out of fourpences contributed 
by domestic servants under pressure of 
the Insurance Act), created some thou- 
sands of paid offices. These judiciously 
distributed as bribes or rewards among 


* WINSOME 


17s. 6d. or 11s. 94. a word. -Anyhow, it | their political partizans. : 





At earliest possible moment after 
meeting of Parliament Premirr 
challenged LEADER oF Opposition to 
repeat this charge on floor of the 
House, where it might be directly met. 
Bonner, refraining from prompt ac- 
ceptance of this challenge, that fiery 
Scor TuLLiparpInE leapt on the war- 
path. Gave notice of motion for return 
of all additional appointments made in 
public departments during existence of 
present Government. 

“That'll fetch 'em,” WiLLouGHBy 
DE Broke assents. But it doesn’t go 
far enough. It misses opportunity of 
showing by contrast what was done in 
this matter under other and nobler 
auspices. 

Accordingly he intends to move in 
this House for an additional Return, 
setting forth in detail particulars of 
appointments made by his revered 


| Leader, Lord Hatssury, in the dispen- 


sation of the patronage of the Lord 
Chancellor exercised by him over an 
exceptionally long period. 

Business done—Adaress agreed to. 





A TIP IN TIME. 
[‘‘Socks are to show less ‘fireworks’ and more 
art this season.”—Fashion’s Edict. } 
No more, Lothario, dear old friend, 
Killer of each suburban fair, 
Can you attain your amorous end 
With pyrotechnic pedal wear— 
Wear that has made me fancy it 
Was Mr. Brocx his benefit. 


Hope not the female breast to move 
With garb at which Dame Fashion 
jibs, 
Your firework socks henceforth will 
prove ~ 
But veritable moistened squibs, 
Things to be resolutely cut 
By any self-respecting nut. 


along the road 


Yet don’t despair; 
welcome still 


The smile of 
greet 
Your passage, if you mend your mode 
And wear your art upon your feet, 
Inserting, when you wish to shine, 
A nocturne in each Number Nine. 


will 





“England . . . may form the keystone of a 
new European Concert ; but if she were tied 
either to one or the other of the European 
combinations this noble part would be lost to 
her.” —Manchester Guardian. 


A keystone, in whatever key, and tied 
to whatever combinations, ought not to 
be allowed at a concert. 





The Physique of the Army. 
Notice on a Burma railway :— 


‘* This carriage will accomodate 18 Passengers 
or 13 Soldiers.” 
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MARGINAL NOTES ON HISTORY. 


Fuini’y Physician (to Cleopatra). “ie? 


WE'VE BEEN DRINKING PEARLS AGAIN, HAVE WE?” 








THE GOVERNOR’S GARDEN 
PARTY. 
Most puissant lord, in vassal fear 
I bow to your august dominion, 
And pray that you will lend an ear 
To one poor woman’s frank opinion 


Of you and all your mimic court, 

| Your A.D.C.’s and other flunkeys, 
Who think of nothing else but sport 

And chatter like a cage of monkeys, 


When I survey your gorgeous suite 
And all your quasi-regal splendour, 
I see the flagship of the fleet 
Aped by a little harbour tender. 


And when you hold the shears of fate 
By virtue of the K1ne’s commission 
I recollect your larval state— 
A pushing party politician ; 


But now you are the full-fledged thing, 
Pro-consul, peer, in loco regis, 

Flaunting the trappings of a king 
Amid the laughter of your liezes. 


My lord—or should I say Your Ex ? — 
No plea for mercy sha!l avail you ; 
It is the custom of our sex 
To grant no terms when we assail you. 














And I have reason to be hard; 
You—or your cleiks in cloak and 
sabre— 
Have left me out, and sent a card 
To Mrs. Brown, my next-door neigh- 
bour. 





THE DRUM AND FYFE. 

(A Self-satisfied Monologue.) 
Heaven forbid that I should be con- 
ceited, but of course when a fellow 
has turned a German spectacle in 





the Paint” Girl, shows signs of flag- 
ging, has only to enlist my sympathies 
and there won’t be a seatempty. But 
of course my sympathies as well as my 
pen must be enlisted. That is tlre one 
condition. 

Those that say that the Society para- 
graphs of The Daily Drum also had a 
hand in this wonderful achievement 
don’t know what they are talking 
about. There are some people so de- 
void of sense that they believe that 
the little paragraph every morning, say- 


London from a failure to success by a ing that Lord FitzNoodle was seen 
few strokes of his pen, he can't help|lunching theze yesterday, and Lady 
feeling pleased about it, can he? Be-|Boomster had a large party with her, 
cause, say what you will, it was I and really did the trick. Not a bit of it; 





The Daily Drum that did it. There 
was the beautiful German-made thing, 
with all its German capital sunk in it, 
and no one cared a rap for it, and in a 
moment I had transformed depression 
into triumph. Quite simple when you 
have a trick of enthusiastic writing and 
write in the right paper. 

Henceforward there need be no 
failures in London. If a play fails to 
attract, the managers know what to do. 
Sir ArtHuR Pinero, for example, if 
his crisply-named drama, The “ Mind 








it was the white flame of genuine 
enthusiasm, and nothing else, except 
the power of the paper. 

Papers are, I admit, not always 
powerful. The Drum, for example, 
could not win London at the last elec- 
tion. But that is only politics. When 
it comes to German spectacles it is 
different. The Drum cannot fail there. 
Nor can it—nor can I—resist the 
temptation to proclaim our victory. 
If we did, that would indeed be the 
Miracle. 








— 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“THe ‘ Minp THE Parnt’ Girw.” 

Havine missed the first night per- 
formance, when the occupants of the 
gallery appear to have misbehaved 
themselves, I can only vaguely guess 
what it was in the play that disturbed 
their Olympian calm. It may _pos- 
sibly have pained them to find Sir 
Artuur Priyero trying to disillusionize 
their innocence as to the vie intime 
of the musical comedy ladies from 
the “ Pandora.” The very name “ Pan- 
dora” may have been an_ offence, 
reminding them, as it would, of the 
mythical female who had all gifts 
bestowed on her for the expréss ptir- 
pose of bringing ruin on the human 


-< 





race. eis 
Personally, I could not discover that" 


the author had any particular object, 
sinister or elevative, in writing his play. 


Sir Wine is, of course, too old a bird to a: 


be snared into pointing .a,moral or 
allowing his tale to be adorned with 
the salt of a serious purpose. With a 
nicely balanced detachment: he ~ per- 
mitted his persone, according to their 
respective tastes and experience, to 
abuse or defend the character of these 
girls. One said that they were design- 
ing minxes, another that they performed 
a useful part in the social order by in- 
troducing fresh blood. into the pallid 
veins of an effete aristocracy. The 
author tried to portray the type dis- 
passionately, neither making - it too 
cordidly vulgar nor presenting it in 
that atmosphere of glamour which is 
the despair of dowagers. Yet he 
showed himself a moralist malgré lui, 
for dulness is the most damning vice 
of all, and the ladies were; frankly, a 
rather dull lot. 

I have read so much of the marvel 
of Sir Arruun’s stagecraft that I was 
rightly shocked at the crude arrange- 
ment by which, in a scene which 
would naturally have been crowded 
during the dance intervals, a solitary 
couple would enter, do its little turn, 
and go out, to give place to another in 
strict rotation. Even when the stage- 
craft was good, one was often conscious 
of the medium. Nobody supposed for 
a moment that a man like young Lord 


Farncomle, so hesitant about his 
own claims, and so sacrificial in 


his homage of the “ Mind the Paint” 
girl, would have chosen the hour of 
4 am., and a situation that offered 
every sort of embarrassment, to offer 
her his heart and prospective coronet ; 
nor could anybody suppose that a 


girl like Lily, thoroughly hardened to | 


flattery, would be melted to wax for 
love of # man on the strength of a 
single night’s dancing. Yet almost 
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everyone could appreciate that, as we|tion; but the rest of the gaiety was 
were getting to the end of the Third | rather effervescent than exhilarating. 
Act, it was essential, for stage purposes,| As for Miss Marie Lour, the trouble 
that something definite should be done, | is that she has a particular charm so 
and done at once, if matters were to be personal to herself that, when she is 
got _— in — rae wr — on | chon Ray gr but the very nicest, 
was unfortunate too that one either she fails to convin , 
of the leading characters, Captain | I resent the fact that ae of oh morn 
Nicholas Jeyes, was a figure straight | should have been asked to play it. I 
out of stageland ; and that Mr. Ancan am conscious here of both these effects. 
AyNEswortH’s interpretation of the) When Lily is required in a fit of anger 
ec abegp aot: clongge SPiayt atreapall Mtl tom guury 
« . > , 4 l o 
effective Act—the Third—was spoiled | garity, 1 am not persuaded that any- 
by the unbelievableness of this man's | thing of the kind really occurs, and 
conduct. It was incredible that ‘an | yet I am annoyed that Miss Maris 
officer and a gentleman” should throw | Léur should have been called on to 
make the attempt. Her vivacity, her 
warm-heartedness, her generous re- 
morse, sudden as the outbursts for 
which it makes amends—all these 
were a delight; but there are things 
which by the very sweetness of her 
nature she was never meant to be and 
should never be asked to pretend to be. 
On the last occasion when I had 
the pleasure of attending one of Sir 
Artaur Pinero’s plays, I said that 
‘« T was sorry that Miss Liéur was made 
gratuitously to appear in a scratch 
costume, minus gown and stockings, 
because it looks as if this kind of 
episode, coming so soon after her 
pyjamas scene in Tantalising Tommy, 
might grow intoa habit with the people 
who write for her or manage her.” 
Well, my fears have been realised. It 
has grown into a habit, at any rate 
with Sir Arrnur. This time, in one 
Act, he gets somebcdy to unlace her 
bodice on the stage, and in the next, 
having presented her in négligé, he 
makes her put on her stockings with 
new blue ribbon garters for the re- 
ception of an admirer. 
Apart from its many obvious merits 
off, for the better enlightenment of Nag ag A ge og Ae e+ amma 
adie sitenment Of life in Act I., with its deadly odour of 
his rival, that long and pitiless tirade | footlights and foyer—the play should 
against the girl they both loved, before | attract by the allurement of its title. 
her very face. Something like the same But it was also excellently staged, 
ee of mage wr cane er | and the acting throughout could not 
nother officer and gentleman, who had | easily hay improv. ; 
married a Pandora star in the old dass |yet mentioned Mt Diox’ Bocetcavit 
cocstion of a dance to which ho had| svi" the’ gle’ beredel oe toi 
ra ra c ig ris . ~ 1 
brought his wife to warn Farncombe | manner born; and among the minor 
agen: the 1. of raaking a similar) parts I liked the adoring reticence 
ass of himselt. et ‘of Mr. Steen as Lord Farncombe, 
ee ee et, ee 
as he might have been. True, the poorest — Pw : saat portage 
Upjohn cccubenantaana ata ie was drunk without being ers 
Nice Prayrair as a Semitic patron of gs 
musical comedy was most attractive ; 
and Miss Nina SEVENING as one of 
the Pandora Girls was admirable in 
her suggestion of stupidity and affecta- 








On with tHe OLD Love, BEFORE BEING OFF 
Witt THE NEw. - 

Lily, ‘‘1 didn’t mean to hurt your feelings, 
Nicko, when I callet you those filthy names. 
If you'll forgive me [ll marry you and raise 
your general tore.” 
Lily Parradell... 
Captain Nicholas Jeyes 
Lord Farncombe = 


Miss Marte Lou. 
Mr. AYNESWORTH. 
Mr. VERNON STEEL. 








“CAPTAIN PIRIE, M.P., RAISES ASTORM. 
‘ INDIGNANT FISHERMEN.” 
Inundee Advertiser. 





No wonder. 
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OUR MODEST PRESS. | 
From The Daily Watchman :— 
The Government has at last te- 

sponded to the insistent demand of 

The Watchman, and has intervened in | 

the threatened strike of Dustmen. The} 

scheme of conciliation outlined in these | 
columns a few days ago has been 
adopted in its entirety, and it is con- 
fidently expected that the trouble will| 
soon be at an end. | 

From The Evening Reflector :— 

The Reflector has at length aroused | 
the Government to a sense of its duty | 
in regard to the Dustmen danger. | 

Negotiations are now in progress, and | 

will follow the lines laid down in these | 

columns the day before yesterday. 


From The Moning Megaphone :— 


The grave danger of a universal 
Dustmen’s strike has been considerably 
lessened by the action of The Mega- 
phone. In accordance with the direc- 
tions clearly laid down in these columns, 
the Government’ lias intervened in the 
crisis, and a séttlement is anticipated 
on the lines of The Megaphone's article 
of Monday last. 


From The Daily Lantern :— 


The efforts of The Lantern to bring 
about Government intervention in the 
Dustmen’s trouble have met with 
success, and, as Mr. AsquitH has de- 
cided to adopt The Lantern’s attitude, 
peace will in all probability be quickly 
restored. 

From The Crier :— 

Our readers will be grateful to The 
Crier for bringing about Government 
intervention in the threatened Dust- 
men’s strike. There is no doubt that, 
thanks to The Cricr’s agency, the crisis 
will soon be over. 

Statement in the House of Com- 
mons :— 

It is not true, as reported in the 


Press, that the Government has inter- 
vened in the Dustmen dispute. 








THE PUNCTILIOUS FAMILY. 
Can anything be much more annoy- | 
ing than to have one’s good sayings | 
appropriated and used by others, | 
without acknowledgment ? Everybody | 
will agree that this really is one of} 
the most irritating and infuriating | 
calamities of life. 
my pleasure when I was introduced | 
to the Sandersons and found them| 
meticulously scrupulous about giving | 
honour where honour is due. Not that 
they were universally witty; indeed | 


|struck me as almost ordinary, if not) 
{commonplace; but a radiant intel-| 


| A lesson indeed for others. 
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THE BURNING QUESTION. 


* MUMMY. IF THE COAL STRIKES, WILL THE FIRE GO ov?” 

















many of the things said by them 


| 


lectual honesty made it imperative 
that anything in the nature of a) 
quotation should be in quotation marks | 
and have the author’s name set to it. 


| 


Thus, when I entered, Mrs. Sander- | 
son, in reply to a remark of mine about 
the weather, said that, “to use Mr. 
Sanderson’s vivid words at breakfast, 
‘it was raining cats and dogs’;” and a 
little later Mr. Sanderson himself, also | 


Judge then of| referring to the weather, quoted Mrs. | remember?” said Jack ; “ ‘like mother, 


Sanderson as having called the day) 
“uncompromisingly humid.” 

“A very accurate description, don’t 
you think?" he inquired of me; and I} 
agreed. 


| got the gift of epithet.’ That's exactly 


“Mother's always saying the exact 
thing,” said. Enid, one of the daughters. 
“As Jack says, ‘she hits the nail on 
the head every time.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Gwennie, another daugh- 
ter, “but you put it better than that, 
Iinid dear, when you said, ‘ Mother’s 


what it is—the gift of epithet.” 

“T always say,” said Mr. Sanderson, 
“that Enid inherits the capacity from 
her mother. As Tom says of her, 
‘she's a chip of the old block.’”’ 

“Or, as Uncle Will said, don’t you 
like daughter.’ ”’ 

And so they went on, each being 
fair to the other, until I (who have 
been so often robbed) thought the age 
of gold was here once more. 
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. ithat a large mauve hat made her “look like nothing 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. on earth.” No insult could have struck straighter home, 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) so just to teach him a lesson she bolted precipitately to the 

I wike to think of Mr. Ricnarp Harpine Davis as a Happy Retreat. There she was surrounded by cranks of 
cheery doctor bringing comfort and hope to the bedsides of |every kind and shape, people poisonously depressing to 
moribund ideas for stories. “I’m done for, doctor,” moans meet, but vastly entertaining to read of. Mr. Coke says 


some poor battered patient. ‘They’ve worked me too 
hard. Man and boy, I’ve served the magazine public 
for twenty years, and now there’s no life left in me.” | 
“Nonsense,” replies the kindly physician. ‘ Put yourself’ 
in my hands and I'll have you young and lively again in 
no time.” Take, for instance, the first story in Zhe Man 
Who Could Not Lose (DuckwortH). I would have been | 
prepared to swear before wit- ———— 

nesses that the idea of a man | 
miraculously possessed of the 
power of predicting racing- 
results a day in advance of the 
race had been worked to death. 
As Mr. Davis presents it, it 
glows with the freshness of 
youth. Buried treasure, again. 
Under Mr. Davis’s treatment 





WORTHY HWE ORDERED A NEW 


BOARD TACK, ENTERING THE 
ABOUT TWO. BELLS IN THE 


WHEN Caprain RAGgOLT TOOK THE “Sup INN” 
WORTHY ARTS AND CRAFTS GU ; 
CATION HE MADE OUT:—‘‘ A FULL-RIGGED SHIP, BLACK, WITH | popular appeal is one that has 
PAINTED PORTS AND UNDER HER HEAD SAILS, FORE, MAIN,’ failed. 


AND TOP-SAILS AND T’GALLANTS, MAIN TOP-MAST STAY-SAIL' that this was my sole reason 
AND CROJICK, AND HER SPANKER, CLOSE-HAULED ON THE STAR- 


WEATHER ; WiNp, N.E. By E.” 


that his book is “ For the Life-long Children, and them 
only,” but I recommend everybody—those who want to 
laugh, and those who, not wanting, ought to be made to— 
to take he Cure. 


To a reader with any practical experience of the atrocious 
and delightful difficulties that beset the dramatist’s art, 
aos ——— perhaps the only literature 
AT SALT-| more interesting than a play 
SIGN-BOARD FROM THE SALT- | 4p t ] n d i sf il 
mp. Tew was ras seecm-|“O* 285 mace 8 suoceestu 


To suggest, however, 


‘for enjoying the volume that 
Mr, Maurice Barina has pub- 
lished under the title of The 
|Grey Stocking and other Plays 


HARBOUR OF LALLAPALOOGA, 
SECOND DOG-WATCH; CLEAR 





the doddering theme throws 
away its crutches and gambols. | 
The secret, of course, lies in 
the never-failing charm of the 
author’s style. He is so cosy 
and friendly and confidential. | 
He takes you by the button-| 
hole. “Just the fellow I was ' 
looking for,” he says. “I’ve! 
got a topping story to tell you. 
Jt ’ll just hit you right.” And 
it does. Evenif you have heard 
something of the sort before, the 
quiet humour with which he 
tells it makes you go on listen- | 
ing. And every now and then 
you suddenly find yourself in 
the middle of a masterpiece. | 
“ Gallagher”? was such a one; 
so was ‘ The Derelict,’ and so, | 
in the present volume, is “ The | 
Consul.” It is right. There is 
no more to be said about it. It 
is so right, indeed, that even 
when I read the next tale, 
“The Lost House,” and found @y.¢rs Guin, 
that Mr. Davis, as background —-————— 
for a damsel-in-distress melodrama, had _ cheerfully 
“bagged” the whole of the late Sidney Street affair, 
even down to sharp-shooting Guardsmen and “the 
youthful Home Secretary,” I forgave him almost without 
hesitation. 
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Let anyone who opens The Cure (CHAPMAN AND Hatz) 
and finds that Mr. Desmonp Coke labels it ‘‘ A Psychologic 
Farce,” not be discouraged. That Mr. Coke is a psycholo- 
gist is well known to readers of his novels and of his 
excellent studies of boyhood; but in this book he is out 
primarily for fun; and although a moral is to be found by 
those who look for it, I rejoice to say that what can be 
found without any hunting is a very genuine fund of! 
amusement. The action of the story takes place, for the 
most part, in the Selton-on-Sea Hostel, ‘a happy retreat | 


THIS WAS THE SIGN-BOARD AS SUPPLIED BY THE ARTS AND 


(ConsTABLE) would at once be 
unkind and untrue. It contains 
‘quite enough of the author's 
admitted gifts of dry humour 
‘and a certain easy characterisa- 
tion to make the three plays 
agreeable reading. To witness 
)\- \their performance might, I 
— | faney, be a heavier undertaking. 
‘The Green Elephant, the most 
‘recently produced, seems to me 
'the least successful. But even 
- |here Mr. Barina has some 
— |clever studies of individuals— 
the vague heroine, for example, 
and Yhe Professor, a kind of 
Sherlock Holmes pour rire. But 
the intrigue is ever so much too 
involved, and the personages of 
\the play meander on and off 
* the stage in a fashion which 
_ |even in print becomes positively 
maddening. The Grey Stocking, 
a comedy frankly of talk and 
‘character, achieves its end more 
‘nearly, and the glimpse it gives 
- —- —— of modein country-house life is 
neat and true, if hardly dramatic. The first Act, in which a 
number of pleasant people sit about in a garden and discourse 
attractively of art and politics, is an excellent example of 
a kind of stage traffic, three hours of which would delight 
the intellectuals and drive the plain, blunt man in despair 
to a cinema palace. The third and last of the plays, 4 
Double Game, which has never been produced, concerns 
itself almost sensationally with Nihilists and secret police. 
I fancy it would have the best chance of success of the 
three; it is certainly the most dramatic. F 





Indian Unrest. 
‘*My brother Satyendra Nath Das a/ivs Manu disappeared, bear- 
footed ard wearing a single dhoti, through religious motives, on 31st 
January last.” —Adct. in *‘ Statesman.” 





for all who find life weary, civilisation a disease, society | “The Clan Line steamer Claa Sinclair left here to-day before yester- 
a canker, or loved ones unkind.” Lady Medwin’s trouble | day evening.” —Statesman. 
was that her loved ohe—namely, her husband—had stated | Returning any time last week after to-morrow. 
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| is officially denied. Lieutenant 
4} BRANDON is no doubt well aware 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Mr. Caurcurtn has sent to the 
Secretary of the Dundee branch of the 
Women’s Freedom League what a 
contemporary describes as “a guarded 
letter.” That, anyhow, is to be pre- 
ferred to “a guarded speech.” It will 
be remembered that the guarding of 
Mr. CuurcHitt’s speech at Belfast cost 
the nation some thousands of pounds. 

x *& 


The Pall Mall Gazette has been 
hammering away at the question of the 
merits of our Army rifle. But our 
contemporary forgets that supposing 
in the course of a war any of our rifles 
should fall into the hands of the enemy, 
it is distinctly to our advantage that 
such weapons should be inferior 





“The Secret Woman,” on receiving an 
undertaking that all the persons 
appearing in the play would speak as 
inaudibly as did a certain actress on its 
first production. 

* * 

“ FEWER PIGEONS 
MOTOR-CARS SUPPOSED TO BE THE 
CAUSE.” 

That is the theory of the Linnzan 
Society; but Mr. GanswortHy, whose 
Pigeon has just disappeared from the 
Royalty Theatre, has other views. 

* 


The latest fashion in New York, we 
are told, is for an engaged girl to wear 
the portrait of her sweetheart on her 
slipper. An ingenious bootmaker, we 
understand, has invented a contrivance 





smoke, this seems ungrateful. Mean- 
while we hear that all our miners are 
to be made honorary members of the 
Society. ee 

* 


“Miners,” The Evening News tells us, 
“marry at an earlier age than any other 
members of society.” So, curiously 
enough, do minors. 





OUR BUSY CELEBRITIES. 

[‘‘ Mrs. Pankhurst cannot spare time to go 
to gaol just now.”—Lvening News. ] 

Mr. Winston Caurcuitt is much too 
busy just now to make any submarine 
voyages. 

Mr. Lioyp Grorcs finds his time so 
fully occupied that he has delegated the 





ones. * * 


* 


The firing of a shot by a man 
in the House of Commons is 
peculiarly regrettable. A few 
more such incidents and we shall 
forfeit our right to be considered 
the Gentle Sex. 

* * 

In view of Mr. RoosEvett’s 
shy disposition and hatred of 
publicity, his decision to accept 
nomination for the Presidency 
in the interests of his country 
does him credit. 

The report that Lieutenant 
Branpvon had attempted to es- 
cape from the fortress of Wesel 


of the difficulty of catching a 
Wesel asleep. 
* 





An American tourist was ar- 





‘‘THERE’S NO COAL LEFT IN THE CELLAR, Ma'am.” 
‘‘Wuy DIDN’T YOU TELL ME BEFORE, Mary /” 
‘* BECAUSE THERE WAS SOME, Ma’am.” 


opening of the coming Church 
bazaar at Llandrwygnog to his } 
daughter Mraan. 


Mr. Asquirx has so much 
work on hand just now that it 
iis questionable whether he will 
be able to enter for the Monthly 
Medal at Archerfield. 


Lord Hatpane has definitely 
stated that business will not 
permit of his making any more 
week-end visits to Berlin for the 
present. 


Mr. BRookFIELD is so over- 
whelmed with work that he has 
been obliged to decline all invita- 
tions to see “ Dear Old Charlie.” 


Sir Ropert Morant, who is 
suffering from a violent attack 
of “insurenza,” refuses to stop 
working, and declares that if 
the doctors want to see him 
they must come to Wellington 
House. 








rested in Spandau as a spy while 
standing for a moment to admire the 
Julius Tower, where the money belong- 
ing to the German War Office is de- 
posited. It is just possible, of course, 
that he did look rather greedily at it. 


We are glad to note that Mr. 
Cuurcuinn has decided to add a mo- 
tor battleship to the British navy and 
thus do something to promote peace 
by casting oil on troubled waters. 

In this snippety age there seems to 
be an increasing demand for potted 
plays. A compressed version of the 
“Geisha” has been produced at the 
Palace Theatre, and the adaptation of 
“Trilby,” revived by Sir Hersert 
TREE, is, we note, by Mr. Porrer. 

*% oS 


We understand that the Censor, who 
has no wish to be unreasonable, would 
be willing to withdraw his objection to 








by which the portrait can be frequently 
changed without injuring the shoe. 
* * 


Last week the Great Central news- 
paper train left the rails between 
Sheffield and Retford, and was com- 
pletely wrecked. The accident is sup- 
posed to have been due to the foolish 
ambition of the train not only to carry 
news but also to make it. 


The Westminster City Council con- 
templates christening one of its new 
thoroughfares, ‘ Hollar Place.” While 
we should be pleased to see this trib- 
ute paid to the great engraver, we 
fear that to the general public the 
name will merely suggest unrestricted 
street cries. x 

Mr. Frank Branewyyn, A.R.A., has 
designed a poster for the Smoke Abate- 
ment Society. Seeing what fine effects 
Mr. Brangwyn has obtained from 





VOL, CXLIL 





Mr. Garvin regrets that he cannot 
find time to read the leading articles in 
The Observer and Pall Mali Gazette. 


Mr. G. K. Cuesterton has had his 
hands so full with other work that he 
has (luckily) been unable to finish his 
projected pamphlet, which has for its 
theme “A National Coal Strike would 
be England's Salvation.” 


Mr. D. A. THomas has found it quite 
impossible to visit a theatre while in 
London, though (as he puts it) he is 
extremely fond of “ doing a pit.” 


(Later.—It is thought perhaps that Mrs, 
PANKHURST may find time after all.] 





‘*L, L.—Blushing is due to self-consc‘ousness, 
and can only be cured by cultivating the habit 
of not thinking about yourself. Appiy a mixture 
of zinc ointment and olive oil to the nose.” 

Weekly Scotsman. 
This always makes us worse. We can 
never be quite un-self-conscious when 
we have anything on our nose. 
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THE ONLY TIME. 


I am not a good dancer. I do not 
like dancing with strangers, When I 
have been to five or six dances with 
the same partner she has learned by 
experience to keep her feet out of the 
way. We are not popular with the 
other couples because we take up so 
much floor space at any given moment ; 
but this is a lesser evil, after all. 

I do not know why I accepted 
Mrs. Walter Hempstead’s invitation. 
I did not know any of her party. 
It was a Charity Dance. Charity 
covers a multitude of sins—but not that 
of bad dancing. However, [ learned 
something for my twenty-five shillings. 

My hostess introduced me to one 
girl and then left me to. my fate. 
Miss Mumble..(which ;was as near as 
I could get to her name) was ‘a tall, 
queenly, imperious girl. I like tall, 
queenly, imperious girls. She handed 
me her programme without allowing 
this action to interfere with her con- 
versation. There were five vacant 
spaces. I scribbled my initials in four 
of them and «returned the programme. 

‘“’llo, Archie,” she. drawled to a new 
arrival. She passed the programme 
on to him without even glancing at it. 
“’wfly late. ’S'all you can have.” 

_ “Oh, I say!” exclaimed Archie. 

~ “ Mor’n you d’serve,” she replied, as 
the band struck up the opening bars. 

' “Ours, I think?” I suggested 
humbly. 

' “Oh, is it?” she replied with utter 
indifference. 

I smiled grimly to myself. She 
would not remain indifferent for long! 
Fortune favoured me at the start. 
For once in my life I steered a partner 
half-way round the room without 
damage. It came to me that for once 
in my life I was dancing divinely. 

_ “ Want to waltz it all the time?” 

I gasped and stopped suddenly. 
The couple behind us stopped even 
more suddenly. Then we stopped 
again a foot further on. “Isn't it 
' a waltz? Not a two-step, is it? 
I forgot to look at the programme.” 

“Programme? I always prefer to 
‘go by what the orchestra’ is doing. 
Shall we go on? - I don't want to be 
run into again.” 

I tried a two-step. I trod upon her 
right foot, apologised, and stepped off 
it on to her left. ‘I don’t think it 7s 
a two-step,” I suggested. 

“T’m quite sure of it,” she replied. 
“No, please don’t stop—at least not in 
the middle of the room. No, it didn’t 
hurt, thanks. You didn’t get the ten- 
der place again. 
| , “No,” Ladmitted regretfully,“ I can’t. 
; I have only learned how to waltz.” 








Don’t you Boston ?’’. 





“Have you?” she inquired, with 
great interest, as she put her foot under 
mine once again. 

‘How does one Boston?” I asked 
desperately. 

“Oh, I really can’t explain it. You 
dance it half-time and it isn’t a waltz. 
Every man invents his own. That's 
the charm of it. Each man dances 
entirely different steps. All right, 
thanks, it was their fault. They ought 
to have seen us coming, and realised—" 

She broke off the sentence abruptly. 
Whether this was out of politeness or 
because our feet met again I do not 
know. [I like tall, queenly girls, and I 
decided to win my way into her good 
graces. If she desired to Boston— 
Boston she should. I had never in- 
vented a dance before, and it was not 
till we had bumped our way twice 
round the room that my invention was 
perfected in theory. 

“ The room being now less crowded,”’ 
I remarked casually, ‘ we will Boston.” 

“ But I thought you said——” 

“IT have‘invented one. It is not a 
waltz and you do it half-time.” 

As I knew the dance and she did not 
it was only to be expected that she 
would not remove her feet at the right 
time. She fully realised my expecta- 
tions. 

“What are you doing?” she asked 
indignantly. 

“My own Boston,” I replied tri- 
umphantly. ‘ You hop once on each 
foot, then twice on both feet. Do you 
see the idea ? 

* Perfectly,” she said coldly. ‘“ Do 
you mind hopping off mine and trying 
to waltz again? Dancing slippers 
are no protection to one’s insteps.” 

It was her remark about dancing 
half-time that suggested a possible 
clue. Her foot and my own had tried 
to occupy the same‘podrtion of space at 
the same second of time. I quite will- 
ingly ceded the victory to her foot as 
it arrived there first, but my apologies 
were beginning to lack novelty. It 
was then that it struck. me that some 
girls might prefer to dance three- 
quarter time. Of course, if she was 
dancing three-quarter or five-eighth 
time, while I was going full speed 
ahead with whole time—— 

“Oh, by the way,” I inquired 
lightly, “what time do you prefer 
dancing ?”’ 

Her reply was unnecessarily frigid. 
“In time with the music, please. 
Shall we sit down?” 

I have since studied my initials 
carefully, and they do not resemble the 
word ‘ Archie’ in-the slightest. I can 
only hope that she is short-sighted, for 
I am sure she would not w*fully have 
cut my other three dances. 


TO HIS MOTHER. 


(A quite disinterested warning from over- 
the-way.) 
WE walk in mists, the world is dark, 
But sometimes out of heaven 
There falls the fire, the sacred spark, 
As if ambrosial leaven 
Were mingled with this mortal 
dough, 
And genius is born: we know, 
Because the popsy-wopsy’s crow 
Is loud enough for seven. 


As in a grey world dawns the sun 
And sends his laughter through it, 
As golden lakes of treacle run 
Round the impassive suet, 
So is a child like this a joy 
To all the street without alloy, 
But what I say is this: the boy 
Ought not to overdo it. 


Taking your “ darling dickums ” then, 
Madam, the gods who dower 
Have given to earth no specimen, 
Have brought to bloom no flower, 
So filled with all perfections rolled 
Tight into one and stamped with | 
gold, 
_. Judging, of course, at eight months’ 


o 
‘-Chiefly by vocal power. 
Primate, d'you think, or Premier ? 
’Tis hard to say what fate owes 
To such an one, but still, “ Oh ter 
Quaterque fortunatos” 
Ye Englisttmen whose lives shall 
fall 
Within the period of his thrall! 
Myself I think he has a call 
For selling hot potatoes. 


But void of ruth are Nature's laws, 
And men may lose the pearly 
And priceless gifts she gives because 
They use them up too early : 
. Both Keats and CHatrerton died 
young : 
Madam, your boy may strain a 
lung, 
I think you ought to use a bung 
And choke that hurly-burly. 


Else in the dim and distant days 
Shall be no proud centenary, 
No girding of his bust with bays 
Nor other votive greenery : 
Think of the future, do, and stop 
His mouth up with the nearest sop, 
Or something will be going pop 
Inside the kid’s machinery. 
Evoer. 





“The Right Hon. John Burns is now 
happily recovered from his recent attack of 
gastric hilarity, caught in a railway train.” 

Western People. 
We hope he was not reading one of 
those funny newspaper cuttings in 
| Panch. 
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Hatpane (the Hawker). “I'VE 
BE 








A LATE BEGINNER. 


ONLY JUST TAKEN TO THIS SPORT; BUT I MEAN TO 
A MATCH FOR ANY OF THEM.” 
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‘Ow 's BIZNESS TO-NIGHT ?” 
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Chatty Old Cabby (pulling up to address theatre-queue performers at the moment of their greatest and culminating effort). ‘‘ Wor O, Marg! 








AN AFRICAN IDYLL. 
{‘‘ The Jinja-Kakendu Railway, which runs 


being extended to Namasagili with a view to 
the avoidance of the sleeping-sickness area and 
the improvement of the conneetion with the 
steamboat service on Lake Kioga. The name 
of ‘the railway has therefore been changed 
recently to-the Jinja-Namasagili Railway, but 
it has now been announced that it is to be 
known in future as the Busoga Railway.”— 
Daily Press.) 
JinsA Busoea’s earliest flame 

’ Was in the fashionable push. 
Lewis Kakendu was his name, 

‘But she arranged, with many a blush, 
He'd take when wed, as proper men do, 
A double name—Jinja-Kakendu, 


But, when he died of sleeping sickness, 
Charles Namasagali's pretty figure 
Gaught Jinja’s eye with pleasing 
quickness. 
A double name she thought de rigueur 
And, before marriage, pressed on Charlie 
The name of Jinja-Namasagili. 


But Charles, though sleeping-sickness 
proof, 
Soon sickened of a name so frightful, 
And, as he wanted Jinja’s oof 
And all her property delightful 
Stretching as far as Lake Kioga, 
He took her father’s name, Busoga. 





through the Busoga district of Uganda, ‘is |, 


THE THINGS THAT ARE 
WORTH ITALICISING. 
(With thanks to “The P. M. G.”) 

There is no doubt that we buy too 
few evening papers. Talking recently 
to a brilliant woman at a dinner-party 
she confessed to me that she never bought 
an evening paper at all, and her husband 
bought only one. They are both probably 
typical of this fatuous country. I 
naturally teld her what she ought to do, 
with my usual directness and acumen. 

* It is the duty of everyone,” I said, 
“to stick-te one paper and to buy every 
edition of it. Iwill not name the best 
paper: there is no need ; I will content 
myself with repeating this counsel.” 

In reply she asked me if the paper 
differed very materially in each edition, 
and I told her that in so far as news 
went it did. 

« But,” she said,“ your own delightful 
little articles, so same and shrewd and, 
in spite of the great provocation which 
you must continually suffer from so 
stupid a world, so good-tempered—do 
they not change in each edition?” . 

Ihad to tell her, of course, that they did 
not. They were crystatlised exquisitely 





early in the morning and retained their 
flawless shape throughout the day. 


“ What a shame!” she said, “ because 
surely, Mr. Fill, you must have so many 
valuable ideas during the day which 
could come in at intervals with the 
winners and not be wasted. Couldn't 
there be a new Stop Press Great 
Thought in each issue? Then I would 
willingly buy them all.” 

I quite saw her point, but I could not 
undertake to gratify her very natural 
wish. ‘ But, of course, the fact re- 
mains that we are not a wise people 
and are greatly in need of admonition 
and advice. Onall sides I see it. Do 
| not then, I would say, spend so much 
'money on inferior books, inferior music, 
inferior pictures, inferior food and in- 
ferior clothes, but keep your minds tense 
‘and alert with the “ Early Special,” 
the “Incheon Particular,” the “3 
O'clock Important,” the “4 O'clock 
Special,” the “Late Special,” the 
“ Latest,” the “ Very Latest,” and the 
“ Final.” 

Youncson Fit, 





**By raising the arms above the head, and 
dropping them heavily at the sides, the knots 
are untied, and the same should be done with 
the legs.” —Daily Graphic. 

This seems to be the homeopathic cure 
for knots in the legs. 
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STORIES.OF SUCCESSFUL LIVES. 


VI.—THE Youncer Sov’s. 


Ir is a hard thing to be the younger '! polls of the younger natives. You, Sir, in 1907 a new prospector was sent out 
son of an ancient but impoverished/in your country vicarage, are no less|to replace the one who was assumed 
The fact that your brother, innocent, even though on sultry after-; to have been eaten. 


family. 
Thomas is taking most of the dibs 
restricts your inheritance to a paltry 
two thousand a year, while pride of 
blood forbids you to supplement this 
by following any of the common pro- 
fessions. Impossible for a St. Verax 
to be a doctor, a policeman or an 
architect. He must fnd some nobler 
means of existence. 

For three years Roger St. Verax 
had lived precariously by betting. 
To be a St. Verax was always to be 
® sportsman. Roger’s father had 


driven through its arterieson your way | 
to Liverpool Street Station, and have ; 
noted the bare and smoothly brushed | 


‘noons you have covered your head with 
the Financial Supplement of The Times 
in mistake for the Literary Supple- 
ment, and have thus had thrust. upon 
you the stirring news that Bango- 
Bangos were going up. And I, dear 
friends, am equally ignorant of the 
‘secrets of the Stock Exchange. I know | 
that its members frequently walk to' 
| Brighton, and still more frequently | 
| stay there ; that while finding a home| 
for all the good stories which have} 
been going the rounds for years, they | 





'twenty thousand pounds and a direc- 


A number of hopeful ladies and gentle- 
men having been located in these parts 
the Company went ahead rapidly, and 


In 1908, Roger first heard the magic 
word “‘ reconstruction,” and to his sur- 
prise found himself in possession of 


torship of the new Bango-Bango Mining 
Company. 

In 1909 a piece of real gold was 
identified, and the shares went up like 
a rocket. 

In 1910 the Stock Exchange suddenly 
woke to the fact that rubber tyres were 
made of rubber, and in a moment 
the Great Boom was sprung upon 
an amazed City. The 











created a record in 
the sporting world by 
winning the Derby 
and the Waterloo 
Cup with the same 
animal — though, in 
each case, it narrowly 
escaped disqualifica- 
tion. Roger, himself 
almost created an- 
other record by mak- 
ing betting pay. His 
book, showing how to 
do it, was actually in 
the press when dis- 
aster overtook him. 
He began by drop- 
ping (in sporting par- 
lance) a cool thousand 
on the Jack Joel Sel- 
ling Plate at New- 
market. On the next 
race he dropped a 
cool five hundred, and 
later on in the after- 
noon a cool seventy- 
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“WHAT AN ABSURD LITTLE WATCH!” 
‘*IT KEEPS VERY GOOD TIME.” 
‘An! IT MAY DO NOW, BUT WAIT TILL TNE LONGER DAYS COME!” 


Wr QY/j 


Bango- Bango De- 
velopment Company 
was immediately 
formed to take over. 
the Bango - Bango 
Mining Company 
(together with _ its 


other property, not | 
forgetting the piece | 
‘lof gold) and more 

particularly to de- 
velop the vegetable . 
resources of the dis- | 
trict with the view of | 
planting rubber trees | 
in the immediate | 
future. A neatly / 
compiled prospectus | 
put matters very 

clearly before thestay- 

at-home Englishman. 

It explained quite . 
concisely that, sup- 
posing the trees were 








five pounds ten. ' The 


following day found him at Lingfield, | sometimes invent entirely new ones 
‘for themselves about the CHANCELLOR 
‘oF THE ExcHeQuerR; and that they 


where he dropped a cool monkey (to 
persevere with the language of the 
racing stable) on the Solly Joel Cup, 
picked it up on the next race, dropped a 
cool pony; dropped another cool mon- 
key, dropped a cool wallaby, picked up 


a cool hippopotamus, and finally, in} 


the last race of the day, dropped a 
couple of luke-warm ferrets. In short, 
he was (as they say at Tattersall’s 
Corner) entirely cleaned out. 

When a younger son is cleaned out 
there is only one thing for him to 
do. Roger St. Verax knew instinc- 
tively what it was. He bought a new 
silk hat and a short black coat, and 
went into the City. 

What a wonderful place, dear reader, 
is the City! You, madam, who read 
this in your daintily upholstered 
boudoir, can know but little of the great 
heart of the City, even though you have 


sing the National Anthem very sternly 
in unison when occasion demands it. 
But there must be something more, 
in it than this, or why are Bango-| 
Bangos still going up? 

I don’t know. And I am sorry to 
say that even Roger St. Verax, a direc- 
tor of the Bango-Bango Development ' 
Company, is not very clear about it all. | 

It was as a director of the Bango- | 
Bango Exploration Company that he; 
‘took up his life in the City. As its 
name implies the Company was origi- | 
nally formed to explore Bango-Bango, 
an impenetrable district in North 
Australia; but when it came to the 
point it was found much more profit-. 
able to explore Hampstead, Clapham 
Common, Blackheath, Ealing and 
other rich and fashionable suburbs. 











‘estimating the cost of working the 


planted so many feet apart throughout 
the whole property of five thousand 
square miles, and allowing a certain 
period for the growth of a tree to 
maturity, and putting the average yield 
of rubber per tree at, in round figures, 
so much, and assuming for the sake 
of convenience that rubber would | 
remain at its present price, and 


plantation at say, roughly, £100,000, 
why, then it was obvious that the 
profits would be anything you liked up 
to two billion a year—while (this was 
important) more land could doubtless 
be acquired if the shareholders thought 
fit. And even if you were certain that 
a rubber-tree couldn’t possibly grow in 
the Bango-Bango district (as in con- 
fidence it couldn’t) still it was worth 
taking shares purely as an investment, 
seeing how rapidly rubber was going 
up; not to mention the fact that Roger 








prospector, if alive, | 
its plant, shafts and t 
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was a director..... and so on. 

In short the Bango-Bango Develop- 
ment Company was, in the language 
of the City, a safe thing. 

Let me hasten to the end of this 
story. At the end of 1910 Roger was 
a millionaire; and for quite a week 
afterwards he used to wonder where 
all the money had come from. In the 
old days, when he won a cool thousand 
by betting, he knew that somebody else 
had lost a cool thousand by betting, but 
it did not seem to be so in this case. 
He had met hundreds of men who had 
made fortunes through rubber; he had 
met hundreds who bitterly: regretted 
that-they had missed making a fortune; 
but he had never met anyone who had | 
lost a fortune. This made him think | 
the City an even more wonderful place | 
than before. 

But before he could be happy there 
remained one thing for him to do; he 
must find somebody to share his happi- 
ness. He called on his old friend, Mary 
Brown, one Sunday. : 

“Mary,” hesaid, with the brisk con- 
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St, Verax, the well-known financier, | 
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fidence of the City man, “I find I'm 
disengaged next Tuesday. Will you) 
meet me at St. George’s Church at 2 ?| 
I should like to show you the curate | 
and the vestry and one or two things 
like that.’ 

“Why, what’s happened?” 

“TIT am a millionaire,” said Roger 
calmly. ‘So long as I only had my 
beggarly pittance, I could not ask you 
to marry me. There was nothing for 
it but to wait in patience. It has been 
a long weary wait, dear, but the sun | 
has broken through the clouds at last. | 
I am now in a position to support aj 
wife. Tuesday at 2,” he went on, con- 
sulting his pocket diary; “or I could 
give you half-an-hour on Monday; 
morning.” 

“But why this extraordinary hurry ? 
Why mayn’t I be married properly, 
with presents and things ?”’ 

“My dear,” said Roger reproachfully, 
“you forget. Iam a City man now, 
and it is imperative that I should be 
married at once. Only a married man, 
with everything in his wife's name, can | 
face with confidence the give and take 
of the bustling City.” A. A.M. 











“Luckily, perhaps, for Shakespeare he did 
not live in the days of the emigration agent. 
Had he done so one may easily imagine that 
force of circumstances might have interfered 
with a famous dictum. Living to-day, he 
would see quite clearly that in the spring a 
young man’s fancy turns more to thoughts of 
emigration than of love.”—Daily Dispatch. 


Another thing which SHaxksPEARE 
would probably see quite clearly, if 
he were living to-day, would be a copy 
of Tennyson's Works. 
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AT CONSTITUTION HILL. 











Old Lady. ‘13 THAT WHAT THEY CALL THE ‘QUADRUPED,’ OFFICER?” 
Obliging Policeman. ‘* Yes, MuM; ALL EXCEPT THE LADY !” 








** More definite treatment for a cold is for the 
patient to take a hot bath, immediately after 
going to bed between the blankets.” —Globe, 
Belonging as we do to the Moderate 
Abstainers’ League our motto is ‘No 
baths between blankets.” 

We understand that the publication 
by Mr. Stantey Paut of a novel called 
Duckworth's Diamonds is to be fol- 
lowed by the publication of Paul's 
Pearls from the house of Duckworta. 
Other works in preparation are 
Blackwood’s Brilliants, Macmillan’s 
Moonstones and Constable's Cat's Eyes. 


“In the course of a bit of cross talk, Mr. 
Waite made a delightful Irish bull when he 
said that The Thespians rehearsed fifteen days 
aweek. Roars of laughter rang throughout the 
hall at this lovely ‘lapsis linguae.’” 

Buenos Aires Standard. 
We reprint this in order that roars of 
laughter may now ring through many 
an English hall. If you miss the note 
at a first reading come back to this 
page to-morrow morning and try again. 





The Acrobat. 
‘Mr. Leo Dryden commenced his career 





singing in the streets on a crust.” 
Rangoon Gazette. 
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THE. COMMERCIAL DRAMA. 
{S'r J. Lyons, whose one-act play appears at the Palace Theatre, declares his aim to be to treat Drama from the business point of view. ] 
Critique, by our Financial Expert, of the premiére of the Bros. MenvitLe’s new drama, The Forger Foiled :— 
Dr. Vituain’s Income. aNnD ExXPrenpiturE Account. 
Es s, ; £ 
To—Legal expenses while in prison. . 986 6 By—Forged Will . . . . . . « 152,496 
— are eee 7,093 17 » Diackmail ......... 327,000 
» Personal Expenses—Champagne, Swindling at Cards . . . . . 16,896 
cigars, dressing, banquets, week- Embezzled— 
ends, motoring . . . . . . 110,006 Hero . ; 
Gambling losses... .. . 8,678 Own Sister . 
PGI 5. ge oe Me 1,899 Widow . . 
Restoration of ill-gotten gains . Cab bilking . 
Cost of Inquest . 7" 
a ae ie a er ee 
Disgorged—Proceeds of Forged 
Will (as per contra). . . . . 152,496 


£300,420 
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£300,420 
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Dr. ; HERoIne’s ACCOUNT. 
ea £ : ; £ 
To—Denations to charities, parish By—Earned by needlework. . . . 0 
work, sick poor, orphans, etc. . 3] » Received from Clergy Orphans’ 
» Purchase of dresses . : ... Fund . Bet te, Se ee ae 0 
» Legal expenses— » Deficit 
Finding Hero. . . . .°... 1,221 
Discovery of Wills. . . °. % 534 
Detection of Villain. . . . . 841 
» Personalexpenses. .... . 0 


£2,623 











Dr. Account. 


£ ’ a £ 
To—Sleuth Hounds. .~ 2 By—Wages earned as_ cabin-boy 





» Deficit brought forward from in First Act, less unjust de- 
Heroine’s account . . . . 2,623 ductions by employer. . . 5 
»  Personalexpenses.°. -. . . . 1 - Charitable donations from sym- 
Charities—Sick Comrades, Oppres- pathisers . . . 2... 21 
sed Victims, Shipwrecked Crew 74 » Proceeds of Will disgorged by 
Purchase of firearms (including Villain. . . . . . » . 152,496 
cartridge used on Villain in last » Buried Treasure from wreck 
i 6 ke ee eee 5 (South Pacific) . . .. . 86,502 
jp Es eee aa ss 2 ; ; 
»» meena. 2 4..k ws 2 0 2 
Given to Widowed Mother. . . 87 4 
Banquet to friends, village re- 
joicing, fireworks, etc., at finish 7 4 it 
»  Balance—Cashinhand. . . . 236,109 12 103 
£239,026 6 6 £239,026 6 6 


” 

















I certiry that I have audited the books of The Forger Foiled, as produced at the Lyceum Theatre, and that 
the foregoing fairly represents the state of affairs of the principal parties at the fall of the curtain. The accounts of the 
Villain were in a mass of confusion and’ fraudulently kept, and the available assets represented by dishonoured bills, 
bogus cheques and investments of a highly speculative nature. The Hero appears to have been of an unbusiness-like 
type; his assets at the beginning of the play consisted solely of his savings as cabin-boy (16s. 2d.) and a‘silver watch, 
his financial position being greatly strengthened by a sum of £152,496 3s. 4d. under a will accidentally discovered in 
the Fourth Act, under which the Villain had previously benefited. He handicapped himself severely by his devotion 
to the Heroine, a female of no available assets at the rise of the curtain, who might be written off as a bad debt. 
He had greatly injured his financial position by the rejection of the Villainess, a person of doubtful antecedents but of 
considerable social influence. 

My examination of the accounts has been largely impeded by most of the important documents haying been 
in wrecks under water, in pirates’ secret caverns, and in hidden panels on the Villain’s premises. 

I am, dear Sirs, Yours faithfully, T. Smirn, Chartered Accountant. 
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PENNY FARES TO PARNASSUS. 

[‘‘There is only one literary paper, dealing 
not only with literature, but also with the 
broader issues of life, and at the same time 
putting finger-posts and milestones on the long 
and pleasant road of self-culture. This paper 
is sold at one penny every week, and is known in 
the four quarters of the globe as 7’. P.’s Weekly. 
. . - You do not know Literature if you have 
not studied the grandeur that was Greece and 
the glory that was Rome. It is not necessary 
to-day to know Greek and Latin to study the 
classics. . . . If you wish to follow an ordered 
method of study in the quietude of your own 
home, read ‘ How to Study the Classics’ in this 
week's 7’. P.’s Weekly.” 

Adit. tiv “Da ily Chronic te.””) 
Wovctp you master the grace that was 
Greece's ? 

The grandeur that glorified Rome? 
The names of NAPOLEON’s nieces ? 

The way to perform on the comb ? 
Would you learn who discovered 

Warrts-DunTon ? 

What Pemperton paid for his car? 
And whether it’s safer to punt on 

The Cam or the Cher ? 


Do you want to be sure of pronouncing 
Correctly the painter called Cuyr ? 

To know when a baby is bouncing ? 
Why onions are wedded to tripe ? 

Where MerepiTH met Mrs. Norton ? 
Why Scotsmen ejaculate “ hoots ” ? 

And why our revered Dr. Horton 
Wears waterproof boots ? 


Don’t wallow ignobly and meekly 
In ignorance vapid and vile, 

But trust to Tay Pay and his Weekly 
For helping you over the stile. 

For only the greed of a vulture, 
In gluttony wholly unique, 

Could cope with the banquet of culture 
He gives you each week. 


} He’il gorge you with gobbets of 
Homer, 
And help you to feel that you've 
struck 
In Odysseus a modern beach-comber, 
In Circe a modern Wild Duck, 
And over the peerless Phzacian, 
So noble, so pure in her ways, 
This gushing Hiberno-Alsatian 
Will ladle his praise. 


He ’ll dose you with pilules of Danre, 
With plenty of jam of his own: 
And he ‘II blither about Rosinante, 
For he won't leave Don Quixote alone; 
You'll have, say, three minutes with 


ScHILLER, 
With Gorrue it may run to five, 
And ten with Sir Arruur Covucn 
(QUILLER), 


Because he’s alive. 


Then your history—ah, he’s the 
jocke 
To heighten the gingerbread’s gilt! 
With a style that is bounding and cocky 
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He. ‘‘I¥ you MADN’T BEEN SO LONG DRESSING WE SHOULDN'T HAVE MISSED THIS TRAIN.” 
‘AND IF YOU HADN’T HURRIED ME SO WE SHOULDN'T HAVE SO LONG TO WAIT 











With his fervid rebukes of the haughty 
Who harry the poor with their 
hate, 
And his generous views of the naughty, 
His love of the great. 


He'll tell you how HAnniBaL over 
The Alps with his elephants won, 
And how you go under in clover 
To-day, when escorted by Lunn. 
He ’Il tell you correctly the size of 
Our good QuEEN ExizaBETn’s ruff, 
And paint Joan or Arc in the guise of 
A militant suff. 


In fine, if you wish for a dollar— 
For it’s only a penny a week— 
To master the lore of the scholar, 
Though guileless of Latin and 





And moves with an unctuous lilt ; 


Greek, 





To give to your usual tipples 
The taste of Pierian fip, 

Then come to O'Connor, ye cripples, 
He'll teach you to sip. 





‘Sir Thomas Moore’s ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ 

was more a political satire than a propaganda 
of ideals.” —Literary Monthly. 
We could have forgiven this little mis- 
take in the Motor Bicyclists’ Weekly or 
the Fur and Feather Gazette, but not 
in the Literary Monthly. 





‘When he found himself without a shilling 
in Lisbon, and determined to get home to 
England at any cost, an inborn love of the sea 
naturally turned his thoughts towards a'ship,” 

London Magazine. 


But for this accident of birth he would 
have returned by taxi. 
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The General. ‘* Wux! WHAT THE DOOCE—WHAT ON EARTH ARE YOU UP TO 
His Offspring. “‘Iv’s ALL BIGHT, FATHER, WE'RE ONLY GOING TO HELP TO ‘CREATE ATMOSPHERE’ AT Lapy DuMvrerLey’s 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE CABARET.” 


THE LATEST AMUSEMENT. 


” 














BIDE A WEE. 

My pear Mr. Punch,—I wiite to you 
with some heat to protest against a 
gross injustice. They have taken to 
closing our village post-office every 
Wednesday at 2 o’clock—for a half- 
holiday. 

This half-holiday resolves itself into 
Maggie Hepburn—who is in charge 
and never on principle goes out of the 
house in winter—sitting before the fire 
in the office, knitting socks and wearily 
waiting—so she tells me—for her tea. 
The only difference between Wednesday 
afternoon and any other afternoon is 
that you can’t get in. The stamps are 
there, the postal orders are there, 
Maggie is there. But you can’t get 
at any of them. 

I should not have minded so much 
about it if it hadn’t been for what 
happened last week. That offended 
my most sacred instincts of hospitality. 
I had a friend staying with me who is 
in a Government Office, and who went 
out early on Wednesday afternoon with 
a letter for his department. It was 
one of those large handsome blue en- 








velopes—you know: O.H.M.S. which | 
looks so well on hall tables. Well, his | 
memorandum would not go into the, 
letter-box. He strode over to the door | 
and found it locked. I ask you to) 
picture it. Here in the ordinary course | 
of a working day is a Government, 
official with papers for his department | 
unable to enter a post-office. He 
hammered. The only response was a) 
distant murmurous drone, which at! 
last became intelligible—when he got! 
his ear to the key-hole—as a sort of! 
running monologue from the self-in- 
carcerated Maggie, who was practi- 
cally asleep before the fire. “Closed | 
for telegrams, the sale of stamps, | 
postal orders, parcels and the savings’- 
bank.” 

I ask you to picture it. Here, 
was a Government Inspector, with) 
his dockets and schedules in his} 
hands, debarred from entering His, 
Majesty’s post-office. 

His next assault elicited the response, 
“Set it doon, Wullie!”” and, when he 
went on to demand admission in no 
uncertain terms, ‘‘ Closed for telegrams, 
the sale of stamps——” 








May I ask you to picture it? Here | 
was a member of the Government | 
about to transport documents by the | 
ordinary course of His Majesty's 
mails; and what was he told? “Set 
it doon, Wullie!” 

Louder and ever louder he knocked, 
till at last he heard sounds of move- 
ment within, and then in a shrill voice 
—for Maggie was fully awake by now 
—the words, ‘ Bide a wee!” 

Her only explanation when she 
appeared at the door was that “she 
thocht it wad just be Wullie wi’ the 
milk,” for the office was ‘closed for 
telegrams, the sale——” 

Finally, I entreat you to picture it. 
A Cabinet Minister bearing dispatches 
demands access to the current facilities 
of the Royal mails. What is the 
response? “ Bide a wee!-’ 

Will you, Mr. Punch, take up this 
scandal and oblige, 

Yours faithfully, 
ONE-WHO - DOES -NOT - BELIEVE - IN - 
RETROGRADE - MOVEMENTS - BY - 
WHICH - THE - PUBLIC - IS - DE- 
PRIVED-OF - FACILITIES-WHICH- 
IT-HAS-LONG-ENJOYED. 
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WAITING FOR JAOK PEASE. 
“Spiders are carnivorous and highly predatory.”—Dictionary. 
(Lord Hue CEcIt.) 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diany oF Topsy, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday Feb- 
ruary 26.—After eight days, earliest 
and freshest of the Session, devoted to 
making speeches round Address (the 
odd seven wasted) we stile down to con- 
sider Civil Service Estimates. Question 
at issue being a trifle of a few millions 
House nearly empty. Things generally 
dolefully dull. Don’t know what we 
should do were it not for Cousin Huau. 
Current state of business presents what 
to him is favourite opportunity. With 
so many varied topics at hand surely 
one will come in useful as demonstrating 
afresh infamy of the Government. 

Ever watched a spider couchant at 
extreme fringe of its web waiting 
coming of unsuspecting fly? So 
Cousin Hvuau sits on corner seat of 
Front Bench below Gangway with eye 
on Treasury Bench. Of course there 
1s no personal resemblance between him 
and spider save, perhaps, in the length 
and flexibility of the leg, but to one 
looking on hour after hour association 
of ideas inevitable. To-night he didn’t 
wait for Committee. Sharply cross- 
examined MINISTER OF EDUCATION as 
to “ whether the differentiation by the 
local education authorities of Cardigan- 
shire and Glamorganshire as to the 
salaries of teachers in non-provided 
schools is due to sectarian reasons ? ” 








JACK Pgeasx, who to 
, the authority of Presi- 
dent of Board of Edu- 
cation adds the frank 
artlessness of the 
schoolboy, made non- 
committal answer. 
Forthwith Cousin 
Hueu, with tacit per- 
mission of the Chair, 
in series of supple- 
mentary questions 
started brisk little 
debate. Nothimg got 
out of Jack Pease. As 
he could not very well 
take him by the collar 
and lead him forth for 
spanking purposes 
Cousin Hvuen asked 
leave to move the ad- 
journment in order to 
re-discuss matter at 
greater length. 

There are, however, 
limits to benignity of 
| Speaker. Justly 

thought he had given 
| Cousty Huan rope 

enough. Straightway, 
so to speak, hanged him 
with refusal to submit 
the question. 

Business done.—Slow progress in 
Committee of Supply. 

Tuesday.—By long practice JosErH 
Kine, comparatively ros 
now Member, has de- | 
veloped pretty talent 
for pricking bubbles 
taking form of organ- 
ised attack on parti- 
cular Ministers carried 
on through Question 
hour. Yesterday, for 
example, seven or eight 
minutes of the forty- 
five allotted to Ques- 
tions were occupied by 
acrimonious debate on 
already thrashed-out 
subject of lectures de- 
livered under auspices 
of Insurance Act Com- 
missioners explanatory 
of provision of the law. 
MacGnus, Wormer, 
Ormssy-Gore, TuLLi- 
BARDINE, and, of course, 
Cousin Huan, having 
contributed a few re- 
marks to debate, 
JosEPH Rex slily asked 
whether MasTEeRMAN, 
who had borne brunt 
of assault, “‘wouldsend , 


to all Members of the yr. KING ENJOYS HIMSELF “PRICKING BUBBLES.” 
(With acknowledgment to Sir Joun TENNIEL, who obviously 


Opposition a list of the 
times and places at invented him.) 








which the official lectures are delivered, 
so that they may have opportunity of 
really understanding the Act.” 

To-day similar performance permitted 
in respect of military correspondent 
of The Times, who quoted a table 
from the annual Army Report before 
document was laid on Table of 
House. Henry Crarx fired first shot. 
Sgety having responded there was 
instant commotion on Benches oppo- 
site. WH£INTERTON and WILLY PEEL on 
their legs shouting at same moment. 
Artaur Lee and Asuter firing 
together from Front Opposition Bench. 

Stranger in Gallery, with scared 
face, scanned Question Paper afresh. 
What was it all about? Understood 
Times was friend, indeed oracle, of 
Opposition. Why this impetuous 
demonstration against one of its most 
distinguished contributors ? 

Then came along JoserH Rex and 
in delightfully casual manner explained 
the mystery. 

“Is the Military Correspondent of 
The Times,” he asked, “ the gentleman 
who exposed the ignorance of the 
LEADER OF THE OPPosITION when he 
tried to raise a scare about rifles sup- 
plied to army ?” 

As a jet of cold water dissolves a 
cloud of imprisoned steam, so curiosity 
about doings and writings of Times’ 
Military Correspondent collapsed, and 
next Question on Paper had a turn. 
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Business done.—Evetyn CEcIL 
moved Resolution denouncing increased 
national expenditure, and Lioyp 
GrorGr’s methods of meeting it. On 
division majority ran down to forty- 
four. Jubilation in Opposition camp. 
Immediate resignation of Government 
demanded. ° , 

Thursday—Nortu ArmaGH Moore 
in great form. _ A week ago placed on 
paper question addressed to CuiEF Sxc- 
RETARY accusing him of having proposed 
| a bargain to owner of public building in 
| Belfast offering him a knighthood if 
he would place it at disposal of local 
committee for the Winston CHURCHILL 
meeting. ArmaGH not being in his 
place to put the question the Crier 
Secretary in the ordinary way circu- 
| lated answer with the Votes. 

This, as ArmMaGH indignantly com- 
plained, was a deliberate attempt to 
deprive him of the M.P.’s birthright of 
putting a Supplementary Question. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ by answering this 
question behind my.back the Right 
Hon. gentleman strangled it before its 
birth.” ; 

Business done-—Marking 
Committee of Supply. 

Friday.—Prospects of Home Rule Bill 
not improved by presumably necessary 
postponement of introduction. Delay 
provides opportunity for birth and 
growth of objections that may in end 
prove fatal. Take the case of the 
Bedwellty Urban District Bill, for 
example. I say “take the case”’ col- 
loquially, for I don’t know what it is. 
Information limited to question put by 
Mr. Jonn to Prime Minister enquiring 





time in 


measure the Government propose to 
introduce for the establishment of self- 
government in Ireland, it will still be 
competent for Irish Members of this 
House to oppose Welsh Private Bills 
dealing exclusively with local affairs, 
as in the case this Session of the Bed- 
wellty Urban District Bill.” 

Here clearly recognisable are seeds 
of racial difference that in respect of 
Home Rule Bill may withdraw support 
of Welsh Members. Be sure our Mr. 
Joun knows what he is talking about, 
although we may not. 

Even more threatening are the move- 
ments of the Irish dredger hanging off 
and on the Terrace of the House. She 
hove in sight last Monday; was in- 
| stantly challenged by Captain Cratca, 
who in conjunction with NortTH 
ArmAGH Moore has since given the 
Irish Government no rest. The 
dredger, one gathers from Ministerial 
replies, was purchased by the Irish 
Board of Agriculture for service in 
various harbours. T. W. Russet, 
| whsse replies are given with whispered 





‘whether, under the provisions of the| - 





humility foreign to his familiar habit 
in former days, pleads that the vessel 
was bought second-hand. That is 
neither here nor there. What Captain 
Craic wants to know, and what ARMAGH 
in stentorian tones repeats, is: Will 
there be shown any religious partisan- 
ship -in allotting the services of this 
dredger, whether bought second-hand 
or at first cost ? 

The Memser ror Sark, watching 
these gallant Members, separated by the 
space of two benches, is reminded of 
pleasant evenings of his boyhood spent 
in company of Christy Minstrels who 
never performed out of London. 





ANXIOUS TO KZSPECT THE RELIGIOUS CON- 
VICTIONS EVEN OF A ‘‘DREDGER.” 
(Captain JAMEs Cratc.) 


“Conversation,” he says, “just like 
that carried on between Mr. Johnson 
in centre of the black semi-circle and 
Brother Banjo at one of the ends. 
‘Now, Brother Banjo,’ says Mr. 
Johnson, ‘ with respection to this yere 
dredger. What do you think about 
it?’ * Wall, Mr. Johnson,’ says Brother 
Banjo, scratching his wool with the 
handle of his musical instrument, ‘I 
don’t rightly know. But considering 
its owners I spect it’s up to somethink 
pretty bad.’ And so on, whilst the 
Minister waits for his vote, and the 
wheels of the Legislature are locked.” 

Business Done.—Plural Voting Bill 
introduced by Harotp Baker. 





Mr. Harry Lauper has telegraphed 
to The Daily Mail, “1 will give £5 to 
any man who will frame a measure to 
settle the miners’ strike.” And so Mr. 
AsquItH is going to try again. 





LAYING THE BLAME. 


“Wuat do you think I have gone 
and done?” said Miranda, meeting me 
in Regent Street. 

“Lost your umbrella again,” 
guessed. 

“Right in once,” said she. 
the stupid cabdriver’s fault.” 

“Last time it was a stupid butler’s 
fault.” 

“So if was,” she murmured. 

« And the time before it was a stupid 
porter’s fault. And the time before that 
it was your stupid brother’ s fault. 
And the time before that . 

“What are we going to do about it?” 
she interrupted. 

“Taxi!” I called, and the god in the 
machine drew up beside the pavement. 

“Scotland Yard, please." 

“T always call it the Yard,’ ’ observed 
Miranda, making herself comfortable. 

“That savours to me of undue fam- 
iliarity,” I suggested. 

“ But you see, we know each — 
wane well,” she explained. 

3 % *% 

“Ah!” said the Sleuth-in-charge, 
smiling his recognition. ‘I hope you 
are keeping well, madam? What can I 
do for you this time?” 

“I. want to see some umbrellas, 
please.”’ 

I corrected her in a private whisper. 
“Don't forget, it is Scotland Yard. 
You should have said, ‘It’s a wee bit 
brollie A’m wantin’ the noo !.’ 

“Nonsense,” she _ retorted. ig | 

. Yes, I 


friend is a perfect linguist . 
want an umbrella, please.” 

“An umbrella?” said the Sleuth, 
raising his eyebrows. ‘ Didn't you like 
the one you had off us last week?” 

“Yes, I like it very much indeed. 
That is why Iwantit.” Miranda then 
began smiling, and the Sleuth displayed 
then and throughout the selection 
his contemptible weakness. However, 
before he actually handed over the 
umbrella, “It is my duty, madam,” he 
said reluctantly, “to ask you to be a 
little more careful in future.” 

Miranda pouted, being, as you will 
observe, a scandalous person. 

“Ah, no,” continued the blushing 
Sleuth, “I did not mean to lay the 
blame on you. No doubt it was the 
umbrella’s fault. I only meant to ask 
you as a favour to be more stern with 
it in future.” 

“Tt shall not beeen | again,’ 
Miranda, 

“T will see to that,” I added severely, 
being a little nauseated. 

Scotland Yard was only waiting for 
someone to rebuke. Miranda being 
impossible, I was just the very thing. 
“You should haye seen to it before, 


I 


“Tt was 


’ said 
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gir,” I was told. “This is the third 
or fourth time.” 

“IT am not certain that it is not the 
fifth,” said Miranda, also turning on me. 
The suggestion now was that it was 
not the umbrella’s but my fault. 

“You cannot expect the State to 
maintain an expensive department 
simply to look after your umbrella, Sir,” 
said the Sleuth. 

“Tt is not mine,” said I shortly. 

“You cannot expect the State, then, 
to maintain an expensive department 
simply to relieve you of the duty of 
looking after your wife’s umbrella, Sir.” 

“Tt is not my wife,” said I. 

“Then you have no excuse,” said 
Miranda, and I left them in disgust. 

I waited outside for Miranda, and I 
waited a very long time. At last she 
came, with a flushed smile on her 
face. ‘A charming man,” she said, 
as I bundled her into another taxi. 
“Though he tells me that he is very 
overworked. Men, he says, are so care- 
less with their own and other people’s 
property.” 

I refused to have anything to do with 
her, even to look at her. 

* +t * * 

“What do you think I have gone 
and done?” said she, as we drew near 
her home. I had noticed that she had 
been a little restless for the last minute 
or two. Knowing, without looking to 
see, what she had lost, I leant out of 
the window and gave fresh directions 
to the driver. 

“The Yard?” enquired Miranda. 

Inodded. ‘ Yes, and you are going 
to tell the Sleuth that it was his fault, 
this time.” 

Miranda tried one of her smiles on 
me. “And you are coming in to agree 
with me?” she suggested. 

_“ No,” I said, with a note of revenge 
in my voice, “I am going to agree 
with the Sleuth.” 

“The same thing,” she prophesied 
correctly. 


% oo 








THE UP-TO- 
ame DATE. 

Mr. GuAzeBRooK, a Candidate in the 
South Manchester bye-election, who 
was at sea when the vacancy occurred, 
by making use of the “wireless” to 
express his views on the questions of 
the hour, has shown himself as up to 
date as his Committee, who sent him 
a Marconigram urging his return. The 
events which ensued, however, have not 
confirmed the following outline of Mr. 
GiazeBroox’s further proceedings :— 

Mr. GLAzEBROOK, who arrived in the 
Bay of Biscay this (Wednesday) even- 





ing, was met by express motor-boat, 
The Slick, and, having dived into the| 


_——___ 








FEARFUL TRAGEDY IN ARTISTIC LIFE. 


FRANTIC SCENE IN THE HOME OF A DRAMATIST WHO HAS JUST HEARD THAT HIS PLAY 


HAS BEEN PASSED BY THE CENSOR. 











sea, was taken up and carried up 
Channel to Southampton. 


Mr. GrazEBROOK reached Plymouth 
this (Thursday) evening and almost at 
once addressed, by telephone, a large 
meeting of his supporters in Man- 
chester, each of whom had been pro- 
vided with a receiver. The meeting was, 
however, delayed for a few. minutes 
owing to Mr. GuazeBRoor’s mistaking 
the number of the hall where the 
audience was assembled and ringing up 
his opponents. 


Before leaving the outskirts of 
Plymouth by monoplane to-night en 
route for the permissible landing-place 
nearest to South Manchester, Mr. 
GLAZEBROOK, by means of the dupli- 
cate telegram system, wired his election 
address to each voter in the con- 
stituency. 





An urgent appeal for motors has 
been issued by Mr. GrazEesroox’s 
agent. The agent points out that, 
in all cases, the cars should be 1912 
pattern. 


Mr. Guazeprook, who _ reached 
Manchester early this (Friday) morn- 
ing, had, within half-an-hour of his 
arrival, addressed twenty-five meetings 
simultaneously by means of gramo- 
phones. It is calculated that before 
retiring for the night he had explained 
his views to each voter in the con- 
stituency at least three times. 


It is announced that, in the event of 
victory, Mr. GLazEBROoK hopes, ‘by 
means of an electric connection, to 
play “ Rule, Britannia” on 500 pianolas 
at once, the piano-players being dis- 
tributed over different parts of his 
constituency. 
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JONAH JONES. 


Ir is possible that you have read my 
novel, “Jonah Jones.” Possible, I say. 
You may even be one of the five 
hundred and seventeen gallant souls 
who bought it, and who thus contributed 
to the £10 odd which Mr. Puffinberg, 





are omitted)... “The problem 
before modern Methodism is a serious 
one, and I am grateful to the author of 
‘Jonah Jones’ for suggesting it. His 
work is brightly written. I am, Sir, 
&e., AWEEBITTIE THYNNE.” 
“P.Q.R.,” of The Orb, is autobio- 
graphical :—* I am eyer on the look out 





always has some new volumes to show 
‘me, knowing my tastes. What psycho- 
,logists our tradesmen are nowadays!" 

As for The Scrutiniser : under caption 
'* Readable Novels ”’ its sole remark is 
|‘ Jonah Jones, by Aubrey Quentin. *S. 
,Pufinberg. We like Millicent. But 
, Surely her sister should have married 
Percival?” I deplore 





my publisher, has just 
sent me—payment, I 
calculate, at the’ rate 
of two shillings per 
thousand words. 
Well, I ask you can- 
didly, is ‘Jonah 
Jones” a funny book 
or is it not? _1f Iam 
not a humorist, what 
am 1? I simply want 
‘to know. ' For the re- 
views have left me in 
‘the dark. 

The Thunderer, for 
instance, merely gives 
the book’s measure- 
‘ment with scrupulous 
‘exactitude: “8% x 74, 
‘287 pp.” That was 
all Lhe Thunderer 
said; but this did not 
(I gathered from the 
|'note at the head of 
the column) “ pre- 
clude a lengthier re- 
-view elsewhere.” I 
live in hopes. A 
lengthier review else- 
where might settle 
the question once for 
all. Meanwhile it is 
obscure. The Non- 
conformist’s review, 
which begins promis- 
ingly, fails to satisfy 
me: “Sir,—Amongst 
the thirty-five novels. 
which I read while on 
my fortnight’s holi- 
day in Banff—during 
my trip, by the by, I 
visited a number of 
manses, of which I 
propose to send you 
some notes later—I 
single out for special 
mention a story en- 








THE WILD WEST: LATEST PHASE, 


FANCY PORTRAIT oF A TarT-HUNTER RELUCTANILY TAKING TO THE TRAIL, 


The Scrutiniser’s dis- 
appointment. But if 
this ery of anguish— 
making a timely ap- 
pearance at the 
moment when the 
superfluous sfock of 
“Jonah Jones” is 
being finally sold as 
a remainder at four- 
pence apiece—-induces 
the tantalised ‘Serv- 
tiniser’s’ readers’ (or 
The Scrutinisér’s 
tantalised readers) to 
clamour for a second 
edition, I shall not 
grumble. 

My cousin, Mrs. 
Witherby (spouse of 
the Rey. James 
Witherby of | Fram- 
linghame) informs me 
that ‘James “liked 
the story,and asks me 
to tell you, for your 
encouragement, how 
pleased he was to find, 
amidst the flood of 
dubious fiction now 
defiling our literature, 
a tale so pure and 
wholesome .in_ its 
mirth.” Is it un- 
grateful of me to feel 
no flattery at this 
encomium ? 

And then there was 
my uncle George. 


(on a postcard): * Jolly 
good!” (A * decent 
chap, Uncle George.) 
“Congratulations! 
I’m posting my copy 
to Fred, in Australia.” 
(Dash it—his pre- 
sentation copy! 








titled ‘Jonah Jones.’ 
On page 79 of ‘Jonah Jones’ the 
words occur: ‘Mary was to meet 


Edwin at the corner by the Wesleyan! 
The sentence arouses an) 
train of reflections. Is: 


chapel.’ 

interesting 
Wesleyanism still a power in the land 
to attract the young people? Have 
the writings of Ficnrr, Kant, Hecet, 
SCHOFENHAUER and NietscHE begun— 
as has been alleged—to influence our 
youths and maidens towards non- 
churchgoing? . . .” (Three columns 





for new authors whom I can encourage. 
Of such is Mr. Aubrey Quentin, writer 
of a tale, which I read at a single sitting, 
‘Jonah Jones.’ We of the literary 
world aze apt to be disconcertingly 
realistic, and I make no apology for 
mentioning that I happened on the 
book while at my barber’s, whose 
address—which wild horses will not 
drag from me—is within a hundred 
miles of Bond Street. He is an in- 
telligent fellow, this barber of mine, and 


Couldn't he have bought a new one?) 
“I'd be sorry not to have it on my 
shelf, to lend to friends, so you might 
send me another; and don’t forget to 
autograph it.” 

(The £10 will, at this rate, soon all 
be back in Puffinberg’s till. Do rela- 
tives realize that I am charged for my 
“ free’ copies ?) 

Aunt Sophy, from whom I have 
expectations, was frankly disappointed 
in “Jonah Jones.” “I confess I do 














Uncle George wrote: 
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Sportsman to Lady (whose horse has been lashing out in a gateway). ‘‘Do YOU KNOW THAT HORSE OF YOURS IS AN AWFULLY BAD 
Lady. ‘On, YES, I KNOW; BuT I’VE GoT SO USED TO IT NoW, THAT I DIDN'T MIND A B:7.” 














not care for these fanciful romanees,”’ 
she wrote. ‘Of course I am no 


| TO A STROLLING PLAYER. 





critic, but it has always seemed to|ON Fridays when the office clock 

me that something human and true | Proclaims the hour of two, 

is required to ennoble a book, and to, My thoughts with an unwelcome shock 
make it appeal to the best that is in us.! | Betake themselves to you— 

Real life—that is what I ask for in a To you who seek to make mankind the 








Constance Eddy Fogge, who wrote 
‘Dawn Thoughts ’—writers who hold 
up the mirror to nature and who never 
jest at sacred things,—these are the 
models to which I commend you, my 
dear nephew.” 

And those precisely were the models 
I commended (when I was making 
“terms” with him) to Mr. Puffinberg. 
But he couldn’t see it, 

* * 7 * * 

So you perceive my difliculty—how 
| hard it is to find out whether “Jonah 
Jones” is really funny. 
| But one thing I have discovered from 
| these criticisms—that whether a book 
| has humour or not of its own, it may 
| be the cause of humour (however un- 
| Conscious) in others! That is something 
| to be glad about in this vale of tears. 








Newmarket Notes. 


“Slight injury to My Collar.” 
“‘ Evening Neus” Sporting Headline. 


It sounds as if it had left the stud. 








novel. Writers like those dear people, brighter, ; ; 
Caroline and Arthur Drivelle, or Coralie} To gladden lives in carping cares 
Lexington, or that American woman, immersed, 


Standing, with that intent, outside 
“The Mitre,” 
Where rude, rough men assuage the 
pangs of thirst. 


, How often have I seen you come, 

Clad in grotesque attire, 

nd pitch your chosen medium, 

The horizontal lyre, 

| Whence you with clanging chords and 
keyless clamours 

Extract the ancient tunes that charm 
you still, 

| Pounding the strings with two infernal 
hammers 

And, I must own, no small amount 
of skill. 


I wonder do you ever think 
How galling you can be; 
How near you bring me to the brink 
Of sheer profanity ? 
But never till to-day, when over-laden 
| With correspondence sadly in arrear, 
| Did I say thingsbefore thetypist maiden 





| A 





That typist maidens never ought to 
hear! 


It might have chanced to any man, 
For human ’tis to err; 
I took a letter and began, 
As usual :-—“-Dear Sir,”— 
Then you commenced to play and in 
the heat of 
My righteous anger (righteous, I’m 
convinced), 
I thus continued :—“I am in receipt of 
Your blasted favour of the second 
inst.—” 
The maiden started when she heard; 
A blush suffused her cheek : 
She said (and she will keep her word), 
‘‘T leave to-morrow week!” 
Thus often will the Fates with malice 
spiteful 
Make man, though innocent, their 
sport and play, 
You will return to make my Fridays 
frightful, 
She, on the other hand, will keep 
away | 





We always go to the Uddingston 
| Standard for the latest news of the 
| Bothwell Literary Association. Ac- 
| cording to a recent number :— 

‘* Public business consisted of a debate on 
the motion ‘That the Modern Cheap Press is 
Inimical to Culture.’... The motion was 
defeated by 23 votes to21. Next week County 
Councillor Pollok will give an essay cntitled 
‘Arma Verninque Carno.’” 

The price of the Uddingston Standard 
is one halfpenny. 
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THE PATH TO REALITY. 


(Hints for the representation of our everyday joys and 
sorrows in the Greek form.) 


IlI.—THE ELECTORS. 
PERSONS OF THE Puiay. 
A Candidate, a Chairman, an Interrupter ; Chorus of 
Labourers. 


Scene—A hall arranged for a political meeting in an 
agricultural village. Time, 8 P.M. 
CHAIRMAN. 

O thou who makest even voters fair, 
Great Zeus, befriend me when I take the chair! 
Skilled am-I in the garnering of sheaves, 
And highly skilled in muttons and in beeves. 
In barley, oats and wheat I stand supreme ; 
My cows give milk that’s passing rich in cream ; 
I know the due rotation of the crops ; 
My produce fills the market and. the shops. 
And I abhor the foreigner’s devices, 
The freaks of weather and the fall of prices, 
Proposing still—a plan too oft rejected— 
That British farming ought to be protected. 
Therefore men came and added to my pride: 
« To-night,” they said, “ we want you to preside. 
You ’ll make the village your eternal debtor, 
For none, be sure, could: do the business better.” 
Behold me, therefore, while I stand and wait 
The longed-for coming of eur Candidate. 


Cuorvs. 
We who work on the land, refreshing toil of the day by 
sleep at night, : 
Ploughing, pasturing, reaping, threshing, little we reck of 
the world’s delight. 
Winds may beat us and rain defeat us, yet we labour from 
youth to age; 
Small is the guerdon of all our burden, narrow the house 
of our heritage. 
Nay, but they seek us now and speak us soft and pleasant 
' and fair enough : 
“Blue,” says one, “is the only colour”; “No,” says 
another, ‘* Vote for buff.” 
Laws may offer us plots for tillage, but the House of the 
Laws is far, we fear, 
And the agent watches the quiet village, yea, and the lord 
of the land is near. 
To us, then, deeply pondering it appeareth better not to 
utter words, for a word once spoken cannot be recalled, 
and there are those that will use it against the speaker. 
Therefore we call upon the fair mistress of well-considered 
thoughts to come to our aid. O Silence, on whose rocky 
front impetuous rashness beats in vain, be thou with us 
to-night. Lap us in thy kind embraces, so shall everyone 
beholding our demeanour take pleasure in us, for thus 
prudence ordains. But what is that double light in the 
distance, rapidly approaching not without a swift pulse of 
reiterated noise, oil-scented and with four wheels wildly 
; revolving? For us, indeed, it were wiser to sit down, 
reserving our judgment. 
[The Candidate arrives in a motor-car. He shakes 
hands all round, and the meeting begins. 


CHAIRMAN. 


All unused to public speaking let me say that there has come 
Such a crisis to our country that no man can well be dumb. 
We have got a very eloquent and learned Candidate : 


He will scorch our base opponents at the furnace of his 


And support a tax on many things, including one on corn. 
We shall pass a vote declaring that we mean to get him in; 
So I think I shall resume my seat and ask him to begin. 


scorn, 


CANDIDATE, 
Hem—Mr. Chairman, Ladies, Gentlemen, 
The one great object of my fond desires 
Has been—ahem—to speak to you to-day. 
Hither on eager wheels I made my way 
From one large meeting, and I shall go hence 
Even to a third—that ends my task to-night. 
Well now—ahem—this miserable Act, 
This so-called National Insurance Act, 
What is it but-—— 

INTERRUPTER. 


an admirable thing. 
Candidate. Don’t turn him out 





Interrupter. I'd like to see the man 
Who'll turn me out. 
Candidate. Well, let us pass from that. 


What of the Irish? If they have Home Rule, 

Will there not come disruption to the State 

And loss of all our Empire ? 
Interrupter. . No, there won't. 
Candidate. Let but that gentleman withhold his speech, 

And when my speech is ended he shall stand 

Here on the platform and address you all. 

[Disturbance. 
Cuorvs. 
Rash, indeed, is the man who interrupts, but for us there 
is wisdom in his words, and from the words of the Candi- 
date wisdom, too, is not absent. How shall a man decide, 
and in what hiding-places shall Truth be found ? 
Candidate. Winged, in truth, is Chronos, but do thou 
restrain thy words. 
Interrupter. Not so, for on my tongue no ox hath walked. 
Candidate. Thou weavest speeches as one not responsible. 
Interrupter. Responsibility is of many sorts, but the gods 
punish the arrogant. 
Candidate. Prate not of arrogance, being thyself a brawler. 
Interrupter. No brawler am I, but a free speaker in‘a city 
that is not enslaved. 
CHAIRMAN. 

Enough of this. I now propose a vote, 
A resolution, call it what you will, 
Pledging us all to back our Candidate. 
I put it. Itis carried. All is well. 


CANDIDATE. 


Thanks and farewell. This splendid meeting puts 
New heart into my breast; and now I go. R.C. L. 





From a catalogue :— 

‘The ‘Georgics’ was Virgil’s great poem, and on it he depended for 
his reputation with posterity. His ‘Aeneis’ was unfinished, and fell 
short of Homer's Iliad, but like a true Roman he could brook no 
superior, and in the ‘Georgics’ he completely triumphed over the 
Greek poet. It is the greatest poom on Husbandry ever written.” 
It is only fair to mention that Homer, like a true Greek, 
triumphed again in the Final Test with the Odyssey—the 
greatest poem on Husbands ever written. 





The Crisis. 
Ist Lady: What ave they striking for? More wages? 





Qnd Lady: Hither for more or less—something like}, 








He will speak.to us, expounding all the evils of the State; 
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| sppended correspondence will show, I 
| fear, the regrettable obtuseness and 
| conservatism of the recipients. 
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First Passer-by. ‘‘Ir I HADN’T BEEN SO CLOSELY BUTTONED ur, I'D HAVE GIVEN THAT POOR BEGGAR A SHILLING TO GET SOME- 


THING TO WARM HIM UP A BIT.’ 


Second Passer-by. ‘*AH! YOU ALWAYS LET YOUR HEART GET THE BETTER OF YOUR HEAD. 
AND I'VE GOT AN EXTRA WAISTCOAT UNDER THIS FUR COAT, AND YET I’M NONE TOO WARM.” 





INGUISH AZ SHE IZ TU 
SPELT. 

(By a Martyr To THE CAvseE.) 
Firep by a recent article by Mr. 
Witniam ArcHer in The Daily Mail| 
[ have lately joined the ‘ Simplified 
Speling Soesiety,” and, with the en- 
thusiasm of a convert, have just been 
trying it on the dog in the shape of 
various friends and relatives. The 





BE 


Wenzdai, Feb. 21 
Deer Aant Looreza,—I riet tu 
enewier aafter yuer helth, az I heer yu 
hav been il laast weec. I thine it 





miet buc yu up a bit tu lurn the nyu 
orthografi. It iz cwiet ecsieting, triing 
tu maic out whot loocs liec “ Dubl; 
Duch” and iz reali yuer oen muther| 
tung aul the whiel. Wood yu cair to 
see sum pamflets? 
Yuer afecshunit nevyu, Hors. | 
P.S.—Thingz ar not veri brilyunt; 


with me just at prezent. 


wes 


eke es 


at Wee ee os 
aS SA 
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HE DOESN't FEEL THE COLD LIKE US; 








My pear Horace,—I greatly re- 
gret to observe, after all your poor 
father spent on your education, how 
sadly your spelling has deteriorated. 
Why, my gardener’s little boy, who 
is just six years old, can write a more 
intelligible letter than the scrawl you 
favour me with. I really cannot be 
bothered to decipher it. I think you 
had better take a course of evening 
lessons at a continuation school. As 
regards your postscript, I have made 
it a rule never to lend money under any 
circumstances whatsoever. 

Yours regretfully, 
Louisa M. Bunt. 


Tyuezdai, Feb. 20. 
Deerest Fitis,—Du sai yu wil join 
the nyu soesiety and simplifi yuer 
speling, which I no iz aulwaiz a trubl 
tu yu. Yu woen’t wont tu yuez a 
dicshunari eni mor. I am shuer it will 
saiv me poundz, and so thair iz a byue- 
tiful fyuetyur in vyu, if yu wil oenli 
naim the dai for us tu be spliest. Mai 
I cum tu te tomoro az yuezhyual ? 
Yuer luving-Horis. 





Dear Mr. Srirrxyns,— I am obliged 
by your letter of even date, but feel 
bound to say that I do not consider 
your allusions to my spelling to be in 
the best possible taste. Shall we be 
quite able to understand each other in 
future if we correspond in two different 
languages? Had you not better think 
it over very seriously? I am afraid I 
shall be detained at the office to-morrow 
afternoon. Yours sincerely, 
PuHYLLIs SMYTHERS., 
M1 DEER Bosst,—I fansi the encloezd 
speling ruulz ar in yuer lien, Tel yuer 
maaster I hav poot yu up for the 
Soesiety and aasc him tu join tu. 
Hoeping yu ar no longer botom oy yuer 
claas, 
Yuer afecshunit uncl, Honrts. 


Dear Uncie Horace,—I shode your 
papers to old Wackham and he neerly 
had a fitt. He said what do you mean 
by it boy why your spelling is vile enuff 
as it is. He said stop in after scool 
and write it all out into propper 
English. So don’t send me any more. 

Yor affecshant nephew,: Bos: 








—- 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mr. G. K. Cuesterton is a bowler of literary googlies 
who is apt on occasion to lose his length. In Manalive 
Netson) he has lost it very badly. Occasionally a stray 
elivery pitches on the right spot and whips in smartly, but 
for the most part it is very tame stuff that he sends down. 
On page 264, “ Mr. Moses Gould . . . was understood to 
suggest that the reader should shorten the proceedings by 
leaving out all the adjectives. Mrs. Duke, who had woken 
up, observed that she was sure it was all very nice.” 
Personally I belong to the Gould rather than the Duke 
school of thought. Adjectives, like Worcester sauce, 





certain touch of novelty in so doing; but it is ail the 
novelty it possesses. For the rest there are the familiar 
scenes of temptation: the motor rides at night, the boudoir 
with its sofa, The author writes, as always, with direct- 
ness and vigour and with considerable knowledge of sections, 
at any rate, of the society which she describes; but the 
circumstance that Joseph does not fall but becomes fonder 
of his wife, is not sufficient to redeem the book as a whole 
from a charge of commonness. Probably the best piece of 
work in the novel is the portrait of this wife, though it 
would be straining meaning to call her interesting. 


When I saw that The Victories of Olivia (MacmiLtay) 
was a volume of short stories by Miss Evetyn Snapp [ 





area condiment. Mr. CuHEs- 


allowed myself some pleasant 





TERTON uses them as a fluid. 
To my mind he is unwise to 
attempt the narrative form. 
Digressions which amuse in 
an essay irritate when they 
stop the action of a novel. 
Manalive is simply an essay 
masquerading as a novel. 
All the characters talk at 
great length and in exactly 
the same way. There is 
material for a good short 
story in the central idea, of 
an eccentric and energetic 
man who resolves to be alive 
and to make otherslive. To 
this end he tramps round 
the world in order to win 
through to where he started ; 
he prevents married life be- 
coming monotonous by ro- 
mantically eloping with his 
wife at frequent intervals, 
and he carries a revolver 
which he fires at pessimists 
in order to make them thank- 
ful that they are not dead. 
Five thousand words would 


cover the idea nicely. Mr.| |... . snncdé 









anticipation, because I have 
long held that for a certain 
type of conte—brief, rather 
mordant, impressionist 
studies of modern life—Miss 
Suarp is without her equal. 
I still think so; but I am 
bound to say that not all of 
The Victories of Olivia shows 
her at her best level. Several 
of the tales indeed descend 
as nearly to the common- 
'place as is possible for 
,@ clever writer. Revolting 
'daughters who captivate op- 
position, school-girls who dis- 
cover secret passages—these 
are the merest dry sticks of 
pot-boiling, however neatly 
Miss SHarP may bind them 
together. Yet, to drop meta- 
phor, even in the most ob- 
vious and artificial of the 
stories you are safe to find 
some witty turn, or some 
pleasant and human person, 
such as just redeems the 
whole from the charge of 
being the sort of stuff that 











CHESTERTON uses sixty thou- 
sand. Even in philosophic 
farce a little dryness, a little 
restraint, is not amiss. At 
a music-hall recently I heard 


HOUSE-HUNTING IN 





YEARS’ RENT IN ADVANCE.” 


The Baron, ‘‘ ARE THE DEFENCES IN GOOD CONDITION?” 


The Agent. ‘‘THEY ARE SO PERFECT, My Lord, THAT WE ARE 
COMPELLED, IN THE INTEREST OF OUR CLIENT, TO ASK FOR THREE 


anybody could write. Still, 
for about half the book I 
confess I was disappointed. 
Then I came upon two things 
that more than restored for 


THE MIDDLE AGES. 








a comedian, singing a mildl 
comic song, stop in the middle of the second stanza in order 
to give humorous mispronunciations of the word “ rhino- 
ceros.” After a while a voice from the gallery said, without 
heat but firmly, “ Get on, Gus!” Hegoton. Those three 
words would form an admirable motto for Mr. CHEsTERTON. 


When I say that the name of Joseph, in the title of 
Frank Dansy’s new novel, Joseph in Jeopardy (METHUEN 
anp Co.), is taken from the Old Testament, experienced 
readers of the fiction of the day will have no difficulty in con- 
structing the main incident of the plot. For they will, of 
course, realise instantly that PorrpHar’s wife is there too. In 
Frank Dansy’s version of the story, PotrpHar’s wife is a 
young widow whose soldier-husband was killed in the East, 
and Joseph is a young Apollo who has married the dull 
daughter of a wealthy catering-contractor. In addition, he 
is a county cricketer of great lustre and a dealer in articles 





of vertu in the West End. Our novelists so seldom go to} 
Lord’s-fer the heroes of sexual studies that this book has a! 


me my ancient faith. One 
was a collection of three random Reminiscences, which in 
their exquisitely delicate art seemed to me worthy of the 
best of the old Yellow Book days. The other was a story 
called Jimmy's Aunts, about an elderly household of maiden 
aunts and an uncle, and its invasion and consequent leaven- 
ing by a boy-nephew “up for a scholarship.” The truth 
and humour and pathos of this apparent trifle must be read 
to be believed; I hardly think it could be bettered. 





George Grossmith, 
Diced March 1, 1912, 


FarEWELL, G.G., with aim so true 

In shooting folly as it flew ; 

Who brought so much whole-hearted joy 
To patrons of the old Savoy ; 

And in these pages helped to give 

“ A Nobody ” the power to live. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


“Wirn fuel at its present price,’ 


remarked a callous editor as he sat in | regards 
‘these stacks of acquitted as regards her parents. 


the editorial chair, 
Spring poems come in very handy.” 


The Lambeth swimming baths, it is 


PU. NCH, 


‘ 
! 


announced, will be closed during the | 


Coal Strike. The effect of this will be to 
give Lambeth the appearance of having 
a large collier population in its midst. 


| 





OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 





A. lady residing at Graudenz, Silesia, 
charged with poisoning her husband 
and parents, has been found guilty as 
her husband, but has been 
She 
| will therefore only be executed once. 





A tortoiseshell butterfly on the wing 
and a ladybird were seen near the cliffs 
at Ventnor last week. It is presumed 
that they were on Shete honeymoon. 


A fox which was bani pressed by the | 
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In this : onan the words “ Art” 
and “ Artist” are so often used in a 
strangely restricted sense that it came 
as something of a surprise to us, the 
other day, to find a gentleman deliver- 
ing a lecture on “ The Meat Industry 
(the Pig and Its Products)” at the 
Royal Society of Arts. 








PRIZES FOR ALL. 


Mr. Harry Lauper, who, as we 
stated last week, has offered to give 


The need for the proposed Labour ; Essex Union Hounds entered a house | £5 to any man, or £10 to any two men, 


paper is now more apparent than ever, 


for the entire. Press is failing to give | bolted upstairs into a bedroom. 
| found he pretended to be a wolf rehears- | confine his generosity to rewarding the 
|ing Red Riding Hood for a cinemato-| efforts of those who are successful in 


the men right in the Coal dispute. 


‘in the High Street, Billericay, and 
When | 


who will frame a measure to settle the 
miners’ strike, has determined not to 


Imagine, if you « can, the excitement | graph show, but his tale was cut short. | settling the coal strike. He has em- 





at Victoria Station when a party of; 
obvious Suffragettes was heard ask- | 
ing for tickets me the Crystal Palace. | 

It is being line Why did the! 
Suffragettes choose the London | 
Opera “House for their meeting last | 
week? It is forgotten that the) 
name of the proprietor is one cal- 
culated to make a quite exceptional 
appeal to them. Translated ‘it 
means Hammer and Stone. 


As The Mind ‘the Paint Girl is 
proving such a success, it will per- 
haps be followed by The Keep off the 
Grass Widow. = x 

The Chinese troops in Pekin are 
evidently suffering from swelled 
head. They have been looting the 
city as though for all the world 
they were the representatives of the 
leading European armies. 





A Berlin guetedie, The Globe 
tells us, has been devoting his at- 


Loafer 
BILL! FOUND ANY COAL YET?” 








(to navvy who is digging road). 


**ULLO, 


powered us, in his name, to offer the 
following valuable cash and other 
prizes with a view to establishing 
Peace, Prosperity and Happiness 
both at Home and Abroad :—- 

30/- to anyone who so explains 
the Insurance Act as to make it 
palatable to both the Doctors and 
the Doctored. 

£1 to the man who brings about 
a better understanding between this 
‘country and Germany. (N.B.—Any 
bust or statuette whieh the winner 
may receive to become the property 
of the prize-giver.) 

10/- to anyone who stops the 
Turko-Italian war within the next 
fortnight: 

Two prizes of 5/- each to the 
persons who frame (1) a Home Rule 
Bill that will be acceptable to Ire- 
‘land and unobjectionable to Great 
Britain ; (2) a Home Rule Bill that 
will be acceptable to Great Britain 
and unobjectionable to Ireland. 


— §$/- to any person, and 6/- to any 











tention to the KaisER’s signature, and 
finds it signifies pertinacity, energy, 
audacity, a feeling of superiority, with 
a difficulty in suppressing the “ ego.” 
We have never graphologised our- 
selves, but we cannot help thinking 
that to tell the character of a public 
man who is well known must present 
fewer difficulties Can 3 in other cases. 


The Times has sous drawing atten- 
tion to the difficulty of getting a 
motor-bus to stop for the individual 
passenger. We believe that a fairly 
efficacious means is to lie down in the 
road in front of the vehicle. You will 
find that in nine cases out of ten it 
will stop before reaching you. 


Sir Luxe ey is said to feel it 
acutely that, when burglars recently 
visited his house, they did not consider 





any of his pictures worth taking. 





The rights of playgoers have been {two persons, who can successfully end 


vindicated once more. A spectator in 
a@ Paris court last week found the 
manner of speech of a witness so halt- 
ing and irritating that he went up to 
him, boxed his ears, and then left. 


We have not had to wait long for 
the inevitable reaction against the 
Russian ballet. A party of elephants 
is now appearing at the Alhambra, 
and the stage has had to be specially 
strengthened to bear their weight. 

e 

It has been left to The Manchester 
Guardian to discover the real cause of 
the Unionist victory at Manchester. 
On polling day, it seems, a black cat 
walked through every room at the 
Oxford Road Unionist offices. Our 
Liberal contemporary does not, how- 
ever, point out that it may have been 
the symbol of the black strike. 





the Crisis in China. 

Stc6nep PuxHotocrarpHs of Harry 
Lauper to any man, woman or child 
who will Terminate the Trouble with 
the Telephones. 

Note! ConsonaATION PrizEs, con- 
sisting of 12 Coloured Picture Post- 
cards of Mr. Harry Lavuper’s Country 
Seat at Dunoon, will be presented to 
the first 12 unsuccessful competitors. 





Good News for the Schoolboy. 
*«There are 50,000,000 huge sums hanging 
in space.” —Leeds Mercury. 





*“‘Lost—a month ago, 2 ducks, one with 
white nose and white neck, and one white with 
long hair ; please return.” 

Advt. ia ‘* Vancouver Daily Province.” 
Our own duck, Geoffrey, with the pink 
ears and the lemon-coloured fur, came 
back last night. 
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THE SMOKE NUISANCE 
ABATEMENT, 
I. 

As Charles has said, “ It is an ill strike 
that brings nobody ,any good,” and, 
if we do run out of coal eventually, 
life in London may be cooler, but it 
will be a deal cleaner. It is tobacco 
smoke, however, that we ate engaged 
in abating at this period. 

Charles and I share a room in pro- 
fessional chambers. When he comes 
in the morning, he brings his father’s 
Times with him, I my own Daily Mail. 
When we have read our own papers we 
change ; when we have read each 
other’s papers we have finished for the 
morning. (You know now what the 
majority of barristers mean when they 
talk importantly of. their’ “ papers.”’) 
It then becomes necessary to go out 
and look for lunch. It was on the 
Tuesday before Lent began’ that the 
resolution was formed. I had had a 
heavy morning’s work (there had been 
no fewer than three supplements to The 
Times) and I went out to have a heavy 
lunch, to evén things up. Fortunately 
for my purpose I ‘discovered pancakes 
on the menu. I ate them, and later on 
in the afternoon they discovered me; 
but I have forgiven them, because 
they were very good pancakes, and, 
moreover, the mention of them enabled 


Charles to.identify the day as Shrove} 


Tuesday, and to draw the deduction 
that we were on the verge of the self- 
denial period. 

“ We will,” we said, coming at once 
to the point, “give up smoking in 
Lent,” and we shook each other's 
hand proudly and congratulated each 
other warmly. But Lent, of course, 
did not begin till the next morning. 


Il. 

The worst of life is that next morn- 
ing always comes. 

“T have an. idea,’ ‘said Charles, 
fingering his pouch affectionately. 

“So have I,” I replied, “but it 
would be hardly decent to broach it 
thus early in the proceedings, Let us 
hang on to our resolution for one day, 
at any rate.” 

“T was not going to suggest alto- 
gether giving up the giving up, but 
only to remark that we must not be 
over-reaching even in our virtues. I 
have been in communication with a 
man who does this sort of thing every 
year, and he tells me that No-Smoking- 
before-Dinner is the more orthodox 
practice. Let us be good, Lumpy” 
(that’s me), “but let us not be osten- 
tatious in our goodness.” 

I wore the appearance of a man who 
}is abandoning his dearest and most 





loved principle in order to oblige a 
friend, as I replied, “ Very well, if your 
heart is set upon it. No Smoking 
before Dinner.” 

IIt. 


Any legislator will tell you that the 
really tricky part about his business is 
getting the definitions right. For 
instance, if a law is made forbidding 
smoking before dinner, there will be 
trouble for a certainty, unless it is very 
particular to say exactly what it means 
by “dinner.” Of course, if it simply 
does. not attempt a definition at all, 
it is bound to be evaded. I should 
have been a poor lawyer if I could not 
get round a law like that, even at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, siesta time. 

“ Everybody knows,” said Charles, 
as a last protest against my learned 
argument, “that dinner is the meal 
you have about seven-thirty or eight.” 

‘You think only,” I retorted, “ of 
the upper class. I prefer to think of 
the ruling class, which dines at mid- 
day. The mass is alw ays right now- 
a-days. Therefore, I have dined, and, 
in accordance with the terms of my 
contract, I will now smoke.” 

Charles tried once more before 
giving in. “You'll be in a fix for 
something to do when you get to 
seven-thirty. Having dined now, what 
will you do then?” 

“T shall sup,” I said. 

“So shall I,’ said Charles, 
ducing a pipe. 


pro- 
Iv. 

About a week later, “I hate break- 
fast without the after-breakfast pipe,” 
said Charles tentatively. 

“Then give up breakfast,” I sug- 
gested. 

The idea did not appear to com- 
mond itself to him at the time, but 
later on it occurred to him that it was 
at least an idea. 

v. 

Charles is conscientious, undoubtedly 
conscientious. In coming to the re- 
luctant conclusion that dinner, after 
all, may be eaten at any time of the 
day, in accordance with the tastes and 
needs of the consumer, and that it 
will still b2 dinner even at 9 a.m., he 
has insisted on the restriction that it 
cannot honestly consist of tea (or 
coffee), poached eggs and marmalade. 
So, dining first thing after getting up, 
he insists on‘ eating a chop and 
drinking cold drinks. He buoys him- 


self up with the prospect of ~ his: 


rapidly approaching after-dinner pipe. 

In ie om his line of argument, 
I fancy | have materially improved 
upon it. It occurred to me, while 
I was lying in bed this morning and 
watching my man Morton filling my 








bath, that something ‘must ; be done: 
to mitigate the shock of this cold water 
in the mornings. 

“ By the way, Morton,” I said, “I 
will take some coffee after dinner in 
future.” 

I went back to sleep and had 
another idea. 

“By the way, Morton,” I said, 
“when you bring in the meal, you 
might as well bring it all together. 
It will save you journeys to and fro. 
Bring it all in, and put it all on the 
table at once—all, including the coffee 
and the—er—dessert.” 

“The dessert, Sir?” 

“Yes, the preserved orange,” I 
explained with, I fear, something 
approaching a wink. 

, Lent is all‘right, if you treat it 
properly . The chop I never 
objected’ to. one 








THE BELGIAN PINAFORE. 


‘Twas bought in Bhagent the shop was 
poor, 
One read “ Av. Bébé"’ flourished o’er 
The ancient lintel ; to:that door 
No English guinea : 
Had ever come nor trav: elled gold 
Gladdened her gaze, that woman old, 
Who tottered from the gloom and sold 
The Belgian “pinny.” - 


I mind me choosing in the place 

A cap with frills of ‘little lace ; 

“That too,” I said, “shall come to grace 
My Small and Sweet.” 

Prim in her pinafore array red 

I pictured Betsey while I strayed 

Where, all the time, the proud bells 

played 

Above the street. 


And now upon the roguish sprite 
Who in the yard with such delight 
Partakes the ancient sunning right 
Of stable cats, 
The Belgian “ pinny”’ flaunts its hue, 
Still the same stripe of- white and blue 
As, Betsey, when ’twas dyed for you 
In Flemish vats. 


Still of its old lost life it tells 

And alien proyenance; there are spells . 

And glamour of the Town of Bells 
About it shed, 

And when my Belgian Betsey climbs 

My knee I've heard a hundred times 

The clash and ripple of the chimes 
Around her head, . 


As though the child herself did play 
Without some white estaminet 
Shuttered and silent where, all day 

In sun and shower, 
Two little lions with stone grins 
Hold ’scutcheons under paws and chins 
And their divine appellant dins 

The honoured hour. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF HER FRIENDS. 





“TO THINK THAT, AFTER ALL THESE YEARS, I SHOULD BE THE FIRST MARTYR.” 
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“TAY avy 


CWC END 

“= 0. 

Poulterer. ‘*Tuis puck scraccy, Mcm! Why, 
MUCH IS THAT GOOSE?’” 
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THE LAST CUSTOMER WOT COME INTO THIS SHOP SAYS TO ME, SHE SAYS, ‘AND ow 











TO A MARCH BROWN. 


OncE more come clarion and blue-hearted dawns, 
And Springtide plays her yearly hocus-pocus, 
Her magic of high March that decks the lawns 
With those her floral fays and leprechauns, 
The yellow daff and the green sheathéd crocus— 
When through the city softer winds envoke us 
To where the streams run down, 
And the stark fells above the birch-woods frown, 
And you first move upon the waters, Mr. Brown! 


A coy bacillus, fair ephemerid, 
For some weeks past I’ve felt you in my being, 
Till lately I have come on you amid 
My daily toil, and softly you have slid 
Across the half-writ page, till to my seeing 
Have come green fields, and bosomed clouds a-fleeing, 
And mill-stream’s foam-flecked fuss, 
And banks of primrose, rathe, auriferous ; 
“ And thus,” I’ve said, “I’d cast your counterfeit, and 
thus ;” 


And, rising, I have taken to me rods 
From the retreat where they have been reclining 
(Waiting your whisper, best of naiant gods,) 
And idly I’ve withdrawn the brass-bound wads, 
And built them up, the supple and the shining, 
As men build hopes, and felt my fingers twining 
In that whole-hearted squeeze, 
Kept for tried friends and mates of ancient ease, 
Round handles ardent from the Southern corkwood 
trees ! 








Thus then I yield me to your influence, 

Shy flutterer of the hill-streanr and the river, 
Thus does your primal message thrill each sense, 
Your wings susurrant seem to call me hence 

To grey keen waters where the catkins quiver, 

And I, responsive, do acclaim you giver 
Of these right god-sent spells 
Of dancing streams and far-off waiting fells, 

And stop to look up trains and write about hotels. 

<¢ +t 3 * oo *% 

When other men shall have the mind to praise 
June’s jovial bug of carnival and riot, 

That blossoms with wild roses and red mays, 

He the green-drake, who sets whole streams ablaze 
With mottled monsters taking change of diet, 
By pool and shallow, osier-bed or eyot, 

I'll swear by Mr. Brown 

Who, in his chill wan water's sober gown, 

Is yearly first to bid me forth again from Town! 





From The Arrival of Antony, by DororHEa ConyERS :— 
‘*When Marcus Aurelius spurred his horse into the chasm he did 
it in no more heroic spirit than Antony made answer.” 
In the. circumstances it would have been nice of Antony 
to have quoted Marcus Auretius—a line or two from his 
funeral oration over Casar, say. 





Literary Ghosts. 
‘‘Since writing my last notes on the Boat Race the crews have left 
their respective Universities.” 
Mr. Guy NIcKALLs in The Morning Post. 


This is indeed getting the news straight from the stable. 
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A PARIS. 


Ir has suddenly become an accepted article of our family 
policy that—with an exception which, since it is John, 
may properly be described as puerile—we are all going to 
Paris for Easter and are to stay there for a week or ten 
days. How do these things happen? I give you my word 
of honour that a week or so ago I had not the slightest 
definite intention of going to Paris en pére de famille or 
even en garcon. Some vague and incautious words I may 
have let sl’p pointing to a remote, nay, to an impossible, 
future, in which it would be agreeable for me to re-visit 
Paris and do a round of restaurants and theatres—for me 
alone, mind you, not for me and three little girls, to say 
nothing of their mother; but even if I said them I never 
supposed the words would be used against me. The 
terrible fact, however, remains. I had no intention of 
going to Paris, and now it is settled that we are all to go 
there. 

I think it was Helen who began the insidious campaign. 
She was sitting over an absorbing piece of embroidery and 
had not spoken for some time. Suddenly she broke the 
silence: ‘‘ Have you fixed the day yet ?” she said. 

“ What day?” said I, 

“The day for our going, you know.” 

“Going where?” I asked. 

“ Going to Paris.” 

“Going to Paris!” I laughed. ‘“ Why, you funny little 
person, what's put that into your head? We’re not going 
to Paris.” 

Thereupon, without a word, she gathered up her work, 
stuck her needle carefully into it, rose from her chair, gave 
a deep reproachful sigh and left the room. 

During the rest of that evening the subject was not 
referred to again; but on the following day Rosie, who is 
plump and eleven and very candid for her age, developed 
what i now perceive to have been another flank attack. 

*“ Daddy!” she said. 

“ Halloa!” said I. 

“ Are there lots of hotels in Paris ?” 

“ Yes, any amount.” 

“ What are their names ?” 

“Oh!” said I, “there’s the Bristol, and the Chatham, 
and the Ritz, and Meurice’s, and the Hotel d’Iéna and 
hundreds of others.” 

‘Which is the nicest?” 

* They ’re all pretty good, in one way or another.” 

“I see. Which are we going to stay at?” 

“We! We’re not going to Paris.” 

“Daddy!” 

“T don’t know what you’re all driving at with your 
Paris. I never dreamt of going to Paris.” 

“ Daddy !!” 

And with that expression of amazement and pain she, 
too, evaporated in a sigh out of the room. 

On the next day Peggy took up the fighting. She 
skirmished into the library and, finding me hard at work, 
offered to dance or recite to me or to talk French to me. 
I begged to be excused. 

“T thought,” she insinuated, “ you ’d like some French. 
We've been having a French lesson. Guess what we ’ve 
been doing.” 

“Grammar?” I said. 

“ Yes, and something else.” 

“ Reading ?” 

“‘ And something else.” 

«“ Writing?” 

“Yes; but you must guess what kind of writing.” 

 Letter-writing ?” I suggested. 





“ How clever you are, Dad! I always say you can guess 
anything. We've been writing letters to hotels in Paris.” 

“ What on earth about ?” 

. “ Ordering rooms, you know. Here’s my letter. Made- 
moiselle hasn’t corrected it, but if it’s all right you can 
send it off. We like to save you trouble, you know, Dad.” 

She then produced a soiled scrap of paper and laid it 
before me. ‘ Mademoiselle said some of the things,” she 
explained, “ but I did the writing.” These were the mystic 
words I read :— 

‘“ MonsiER,—J’ai lintention de passe huit ou dix jour 
a Paris et je vous pri de me vair connetre le tarife de 
une chambre a couche a deux lit et une chambre et 
une outre chambre a deux lit et une chambre pour la 
famme de chambre de madam. 
“‘Agrey Monsier mes sinsare salutation.” 

“Yes,” I said, “it’s first-class; and if we were going to 
Paris I’d send that letter and noother. But we’re not 2 

“ Not going to Paris, Dad?” she interrupted. 

“No, certainly not.” 

‘“Dad!!! You’re pretending ;”’ and away she danced. 

I need not linger over a description of the overwhelming 
frontal attack carried out by the main body after these 
three preliminaries had been thus feebly opposed. Every- 
body will know how it went :—* You really shouldn’t have 
put the idea into the children’s heads. Well, if you didn’t 
I don’t know how they got hold of it. If you meant to 
disappoint them you shouldn’t have spoken about it at all. 
No, you're quite wrong: that isn’t in the least illogical. 
It’s the plain truth. And after all it just does happen 
that we can afford it, and the girls will remember it all 
their lives, and you know you wouldn’t enjoy it without 
them, and they really want a change, and so do you and 
I for the matter of that.” This will serve as an outline. 

The upshot is that we are going to Paris. I suppose I 
ought to have realised my fate from the very first, instead 
of spending myself in a perfectly unavailing struggle. 











TO A VACUUM CLEANER. 
(On the Occasion of an Annual Visitation.) 


ENGaInE infernal, whom I would not greet 

With other than the most opprobrious titles, 
Rough men have just installed you in the street, 
Nay, even now uncoil in countless feet 

Your dust-extracting india-rubber vitals. 


And so I fly, for were I to remain 

Assailed all day by your continual clatter, 
You must, ere nightly shades descend again, 
Reduce my never too prolific brain 

To the consistency of molten batter. 


In other years, when Spring’s benignant sway 
Upon the waiting earth was gently stealing, 
There came a van on some appointed day, 
With men who bore the carpets far away 
To have them beaten in remotest Ealing. 


But now that times have changed, and things like you 
Annihilate all chance of inspiration,, 

I’m off to roam fresh woods and pastures new, 

To talk with Nature for a day or two 
And tell her of this latest visitation. 


She will not marvel if my mood be glum, 
And when I make it clear to whom I owei5, 
She ‘Il listen, sympathetically dumb ; 
For Nature, too, abhors a vacuum 
And will commiserate a pestered poet! 



































———— 
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DRAWING THE LINE. 

The Chalk Line—by Fasian Wart 
and Norman MacOwan at the Queen’s | 
—is a melodrama of the sort which | 
makes you want sometimes to laugh | 
and sometimes to sink out of sight) 
beneath your tip-up chair. It is all! 
akout our Dear Old Country (Cheers 
from the patriots) and Foreign Spies | 
(Groans from the patriots), and what | 
the War Office (Hisses from the patriots) | 
is going to do. 

It is at this sort of drama that my | 
admiration for actors reaches its ex- 
treme height ; that they should be able | 
to play these unreal parts with such | 
a complete lack of self-consciousness | 
astonishes me. In their cass you or I} 
would go through the play with a fixed | 
sheepish expression, stopping occasion- | 
ally to apologise to the audience for | 
having to do it at all. | 

Take Captain Grieg, for instance. He | 
is the gallant soldier who saved England 
in the Boer War and is now going to 
save her in the threatened war between | 
Kingland and X——. When he is off | 
the stage, he is spoken of continually | 
as.a hero and the man to save the} 
Dear Old Country. “Trust the} 
Captain,” says everybody to everybody 
else; ‘he'll pull Old England through.” | 
When he is on the stage he spends | 
his time clasping people by the hand | 
—not to say “How do you do?”| 
or. “Good-bye,” but to pledge them | 
to help him in his task of saving} 
England. Now, how impossible for 
us:to believe in ourselyes when playing 
Captain Grieg. How impossible not 
to: remember that we were quite 
ordinary people, with a handicap of 24 
or a waist of 36, who, in the absence 
ofj;any more remarkable “ business ” 
than handshaking, simply couldn’t be 
taken seriously as Empire-savers. But 
Mr. KennetH Dove.as plays it with 
ease and conviction. It is wonderful. 

There is no need to give the plot of 
The Chalk Line ; and, on my part, no 
ability to explain why it is so called. 
The “chalk line” was the line which one 
of the characters walked along as a 
test of his sobriety, but how that pro- 
vides the motif of the play I do not 
know. Most of the acting is quite 
good. Best of all was the performance 
of Mr. Cuartes V. France; he was 
the old laird who had invented a gas 
which would slay an army, and when 
he first came on the stage a sudden mist 
of reality descended for a moment 
upon it. M. 





Topical Riddle of the Month. 


Q. What is the favourite confection 
of the W.S.P.U. ? 
A, March-pane. 
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‘Excuse ME, Sim, BUT ARE YOU READING THE PAPER YOU'RE SITTING ON?” 








A PUNIC WAR. 


To outward appearance Morris and 
I are on the most friendly terms, but 
it is nevertheless a fact that verbally 
we are in a state of incessant and 
barbarous warfare. 

“TI see The Shire Advertiser has 
printed a quotation from Old Pilking- 
ton’s speech in capitals,” he remarked 
to me this morning. ‘“ That man will 
be past all bearing now.” 

“He is a conceited ass,” I agreed 
unsuspectingly. 

“The curious thing is,” continued 
Morris musingly, “that he can’t see 





what an egotistical humbug he is, 
It’s stranger still when one remembers 
that he has always been noted for his 
capital I’s,” 

I admit that the attack had been 
very skilfully disguised, and for a 
moment my forces were disorganised. 
I rallied them quickly, however, and 
hurriedly considered the position. 

“At the same time,” I remarked, 
glancing at the paragraph in question, 
“it is even more curious to reflect that 
small caps. should produce a swelled 
head.” 

Even as I dealt the blow I couldn't 
help feeling sorry for Morris. 
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THE QUESTION. 
I’m in really a remarkable quandary, 
A dilemma unexperienced before ; 
It’s a case in which I have to be particularly wary 
Lest I do what I might afterwards deplore ; 
And, although the breach of confidence is much against the 
rain, 
With} permission, I'll endeavour to explain. 
There ’s a lady who has gloriously taken 
The advantage that the present year confers 
By proposing, with a force that one can hardly read un- 
shaken, 
To—excuse me if I blush—to make me hers. 
As my own attempts at marriage have been very much 
amiss, : 
I should like to ask you what you think of this. 


She’s a person of most excellent endowment, 
If she’s hardly the ideal of one’s dream ; 
And, you’ll understand, although I’m undecided for the 
moment, 
She ’s a lady whom to know is to esteem. 
I may add that, with a fervour one would hardly like to 
damp, 
She encloses me an envelope and stamp. 


To accept, decline, refer her to my mother, 
Would of course provide an answer, ay or nay ; 
But an awkwardness arises from the fact that there’s 
another, 
And I’m troubled as to what I ought to say ; 
As a fact, the other lady hasn’t made the least advance, 
But I’d like to wait and give her every chance. 


+ For I love her. With an ever-growing hunger 
I have found her ever sweet, but often cold ; 
It’s undoubtedly the case that she’s considerably younger 
And may look on me as elderly or “ old’! 
And, indeed, it’s on the cards that, if acquainted with the 
fact 
Of my passion, she might think that I was cracked. 


O my lady, I am hopeless, I am silly, oh, 
I may be all that isn’t to your taste, 
But I love you, O my ladylove, I worship you like—billy-oh 
Appeals to me as accurate and chaste ; 
But—to finish the apostrophe—the lady doesn’t speak, 
For she lacks the inclination, or the cheek. 


So you see it. There’s a claim, which seems the stronger, 
From a lady whom there’s much to recommend ; 
And perhaps it isn’t prudent to be waiting any longer 
With my youth and beauty drawing to an end ; 
While you can’t postpone an answer to the distant by- 
and-bye 
Wheh a lady sends a stamp for a reply. 


Yet the Other who’s away, if she were willing, 

If that Other, whom just now I can’t get at, 
Were to love me—and she may—oh, that would simply be 

too killing ; 

Oh, my readers, what a tragedy were that ! 
Yet, suppose I found she didn’t, it would mean a heavy loss ; 
To the gods I give the matter. I shall toss. 

Dum-Dvum. 





A Prophet—in another Country. 


‘The ceremony was performed by the Dean of Westminster in the 
presence of the Primate (Dr. Clifford).”— Adelaide Express. 








THE LAST RESORT. 
Extract from “ The Daily Boast,” March 5 :— 

AT a specially summoned meeting of the Gooseage Rate- 
payers’ Association held at the Town Hall a few days ago, 
it was unanimously decided to take the whole front page of 
The Daily Boast for one day to advertise the attractions 
of that delightful seaside resort. 

This enterprise—entailing as it does the expenditure 
of £500 (not 50s., as one of the speakers at the meeting 
stated)—is sure to attract the greatest attention, and in 
anticipation we give a few details of this beauty-spot. 

Situated *twixt moor and sea, the air is stated by the 
Town’s Publicity Dept. to be found in great profusion. 
The temperature is kept uniformly between 60° and 
70°, while a Bye-Law requires that all rain should fall 
between the hours of 10 p.m. and sunrise. But perhaps 
the greatest attraction of all is the bathing, the water 
here possessing that degree of salinity which the upper 
reaches of the Thames just miss and which the Dead Sea 
so overdoes. Indeed, for some years the only drawback 
to Gooseage has heen the fact that The Daily Boast did not 
appear at breakfast time; but this will now be remedied. 
In view of the probable rush of visitors we have decided 
to run a Daily Boast Special, which will bring The Daily 
Boast into Gooseage in time for delivery with the morning 
rasher. 

vxtract from “The Daily Boast,” March 6:— 

The nation’s interest in Gooseage is growing. All day 
long yesterday we were kept busy answering enquiries. | 
A well-known Harley Street physician rang up to ask if 
Mr. Lioyp GrorceE had ever lived at Gooseage; the answer 
is in the negative. Another enquirer asks: What are the 
apartments like? A gentleman who spent a week there 
last year says they cannot be bettered. He changed his 
rooms seven times, yet at the end was unable to say that } 
he was any more comfortable than he had been at first. | 
Yet another, a City man, asks: Is there a good telephone } 
connection with London? To test the matter, we rang up | 
during the busiest time of the day 3127 Blackpool, and 
we got on to 4127 Gooseage (the number we required) | 
in less than ten minutes. 

Gooseage is not without its mention in literature. | 
GrEorGE Borrow says: ‘‘ By making a détour we avoided 
Gooseage;”” Sir A. Conan Doyie writes: “Ten miles 
to the right, covered with an impenetrable fog, lay 
Gooseage;’’ while Brapsuaw, in his bright little monthly 
magazine, remarks: “ Gooseage, 1474 miles from Euston, 
vid L. & N.W. Rly.” 

Letter from Hugh Jones, Esq., Advertising Manager, 
“ Daily Boast,” to John Scattergood, Esq., Secretary 
Gooseage Ratepayers’ Association, dated March 7th:— 

Dear Sir,—Adverting to the resolution passed by your 
Association to secure the whole front page of this paper, 
I shall be glad to receive your application for space. The 
only days vacant during the next five years are March 16, 
1912, and January 27, 1914. 

Yours sincerely, 


Letter from John Scattergood, Esq., Seoretary Gooseage 
Ratepayers’ Association, to Hugh Jones, Esq. 


Srr,—At a specially summoned meeting of the Gooseage 
Ratepayers’ Association it was unanimously decided :—(1) 
That owing to the enormous demand for apartments during 
the coming season far exceeding all anticipation, the adver- 
tising scheme be dropped. (2) That a letter of thanks be 
sent to The Daily Boast for its efforts on our behalf. ~ 

Yours truly, Jonn ScaTTERGOOD. 





Huau Jones. 
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Our Chairman (who thinks all Scotch singers ave Havry Lauders), ‘Mr. Brown AS KINDLY CONSENTED 16 SiNG ‘AULD Ronin 


Gray.’ I’M SHOR YOU'LL BE ’IGHLY AMUSED!” 








. _ 2 Sheraton wine cooler, say—which you 
THE WHITE ELEPHANT SALE.) vould make every effort to acquire if 
My DEAR ELAINE, 


I wonder if you} you saw it in a White Elephant Sale. 
have heard of the latest device for the} Now you understand what a White 
alleviation of life—the White Elephant Elephant Sale is; and, used with dis- 
Sale? Used with discretion, it is really | cretion, as I said, the institution can 
great. The idea is this. Every one| be most valuable. 








pened. The very first thing that the 
titled aunt saw was her Christmas 
present, with a half-guinea ticket on it, 
and she knew it was hers because, so 
far from coming from a Bond Street 
shop, it was made under her own eyes 
by a Russian refugee in whom she took 
an interest. 




















has one or two things that they don’t 
want—not exactly rubbish, but some 
article or other which fights with one’s 
own taste. Usually these are wedding 
presents and are kept hidden away, 
except when the persons who gave 
them come to dinner. But after a 
while, as time goes on and memories 
become dim, it is safe to get rid of 
them, and not very difficult either, 
because what one person hates another 
likes. For example, you yourself can- 
not endure the sight of an épergne, and 
you have a very handsome one. Mrs. 
Mackinder at the Laurels thinks no 
house complete without an épergne, 
but the parlourmaid has just broken 
hers (having had some bad news about 
her married sister in Durban which 
upset her nerves), and if your épergne 
were sent to a White Elephant Sale 
Mrs. Mackinder would most certainly 
buy it; while it is on the cards that 
she has something in her house that 
offends her commonplace eyes—a 


But you must exercise discretion. . . 
Let me tell you what has just 
happened here, where our first White 








Elephant Sale has been held. Mrs. 
Cawston, whom I fancy you once met, 
a little fluffy expensive woman with 
a titled aunt, sent an embroidered 
hand-bag which that aunt gave her 
last Christmas. It was one of those 
costly things which no one could 
possibly use and which are made for 


Nothing that Mrs. Cawston could 


say helped matters in the 


least, and 


now the titled aunt has another 


favourite niece. 


So you see you will have to be care- 
ful when you start White Elephant 


Sales at Crowborough; but 
you certainly will. 
Your affectionate 





start them 


Mo tiie. ' 


exchange 
season. 


among friends at that terrible 
Looking at it, ninety-nine 


persons out of a hundred would say 
that it came from Bond Street and 


cost four guineas. 


it didn’t, 
titled 


aunt 


The tragedy is that 
and that Mrs. Cawston’s 
motored over unex- 


‘*The jaguar has presented the Society w ith a 
cub, which seems healthy enough if the squeals 
and squeaks coming from the darksome corner 
where it was born may be taken as evidence, 
and a wild-cat from Ross-shire.” —G@lobe. 

The Jaguar: “ Anything, dear old 
Cavers, that you want in the cat 
line, be sure to let me know.” 


pectedly — that’s one of the awful 
things about motors, that they do 
things unexpectedly—a distance of 
eighty-five miles, on the day of 
the sale, and, arriving when Mrs. 
Cawston was at the sale, went on 
there to find her. You sea what hap- 





Roused by the news that a Suffragette 
has made a speech from the inter‘or 
of a lion’s cage, Mr. Luoyp GEORGE has 
decided to give an exhibition of even 


greater courage. 
a den of doctors. 


He will speak from 







































Reginald de Vere Ta bot (who has been dancing with Miss 
INTO US ALL THE EVENIN’. WHAT ON EARTH IS HE DOIN’? 

Miss Goldberg. ‘Ou! NEVER MIND HIM—HE’S ONLY OUR DETECTIVE, 
MOTELS UNLESS HWE’S ON DUTY.” - 





pis pe Se. ' And a pair of boots, we ’ll be able 

A STAR IN THE NIGHT. | To s for a last good shout. 

that the Alfreton miner who was | ; aa 

wen | It’s a brighter turn and a jollier 
Than Fracson or Lirt.e TicuH, 

And they call it “ The Comic Collier,” 
Or “The bloke who struck it rich.” 





[It appears 
the first: man to come out on strike. has | 
engaged to,appear at London niusic-halls at | 
a salary of £20 a week. The following lines | 
are an attempt to catch thé spirit of thankful- | 
ness with which the poorest portion of the | 
audience will presumably witness his perform- 
ance. | : , 

THERE won't be nothing for dinner, 

For there ain’t no meat to carve ; 
And the missus is looking thinner, 

And soon we shall probably starve ; 


He was only a Derbyshire miner, 
A slaver up there by the Peak, 
And thrifty with every shiner 
Of his four-pound-ten a week, 


Till the strike came on that’s dammin’ 
The stream of the nation’s luck, 
And has brought despair and famine, 


And it ain’t any use proposing 
And he was the first wot struck. 


As I ought to find some work, 
For the factory doors are closing 
And the skies are all pit-murk. And they said to him, “ Be an artist,” 
And he wrote back, “‘ Right you are” 
(For the best jobs go to the smartest), 


And now he’s a blooming star. 


But we must have fun and laughter 
So long as our breath is drawn, 
And so long as beneath this rafter 


There ’s anything left to pawn. By all accounts it’s a grand turn, 


He comes in his mining togs, 
With a sort of a pick and a lantern 
And dances a dance with clogs. 


And he looks right up at the gallery 
And tells in his feeling way 

How he climbed to his present salary, 
Which is six-pounds-six a day. 


They say there’s a rare sensation 
At the old Frivolity Hall 

That’s “ elicitin’ acclamation 
Nightly” from one and all. 





And I think, by putting the table 
And the bedstead up the spout, 
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THE “OOFY” GOLDBERGS ABROAD. 


Scene—The lounge of the Royal Grand Riviera Palace Hotel. 
Goldberg). “CONFOUND IT! THERE'S THAT FELLOW WHO'S BEEN BUMPIN’ 


FATHER WON'T LET ME WEAR MY JEWELS AT THESE 





~~ 


~~ 








He is a regular piece of quality, 
So as soon as we've pawned them 
things 
We're off to the old Frivolity 
To hear what the new star sings. 
Evor. 





“He gets the interesting result that an 
upper- upper -lower-upper (lower-lower-upper- | 
lower) semi-continuous function is an upper- | 
lower-upper (lower-upper-lower) semi-continu- 
ous function.” —Nature. 
We had a vague idea that this might be 
so, but we didn’t like to say anything. 





“Comfortable bedroom, use of sitting-room 
and breakfast.”—Advt. in “ British Weekly.” 
Anyone using the breakfast for more 
than twenty minutes will be charged 
extra, See = Cee 

The Blackleg. 

Advertised under “ Domestic Servants 

Wanted” in The Evening News :— 
**Cob, 7 years, 14.2.” 





Echoes of the Strike. 
Passenger: Why are we so late? 
Guard: Well, Sir, the train in front 

was behind, and this train was behind 





before besides. 
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STORMY. 


LiseraL By-ELection Canprpate. “I SAY, THIS LOOKS PRETTY HOPELESS. STILL GOING DOWN.” 


Mr. Lioyp Grorcs. “OH! IT'LL BE ALL RIGHT IN A FEW YEARS.” 


SET 





BUT I'VE GOT TO GO OUT NOW.” 


LiperaL By-ELEcTION CanpipaTe. * YES; 


| 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE DiAry oF Topsy, M.P.) 
House of Commons, Monday, March 4. 
—In crowded House, silenced by in- 
tense interest, PREMIER made expected 
statement with respect to current con- 
dition of Coal Strike. Was himself 
evidently impressed by momentous 
character of crisis that not 
only leaves wageless half a 
million men but paralyses 
trade of the country with 
certainty that in particular 
instances it will irretrievably 
ruin it. Statement a master- 
piece of lucidity, animated by 
spirit of absolute impartiality 
between contending forces. 
Model of summing up from 
judicial bench of intricate, 
nicely-balanced case. Related 
step by step cautious well- 
considered movement of 
Ministers as mediators. With- 
out complaint or criticism 
showed how full development 
of plan had been arrested by 
dead wall of miners’ ultimatum. 
As PREMIER told them in 
interview at Foreign Office, 
they are to-day in a position 
which six weeks ago they 
would have regarded as un- | 
attainable. Sixty-five per cent. 
of the coal-owners agree that | 
a reasonable minimum wage 
shall be established. This the 
miners ready to accept. But 
their idea of compromise being 
that they take everything and | 
give nothing, they insist upon | 
fixingamount ofthe minimum. | 
This too much for employers; | 
soConference broke up,masters | 
going off one way, men the 
other. 
“This conclusion of the q 
matter,” says the MEMBER FOR 


1912.) 


the miners resolved that if the 
masters did not by the twenty- 





The Indignant Ajax. 
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thing for the missis to provide food 
withal. 

“That commonplace. Enjoyment 
marred by repetition. Here was pro- 
mise of playtime that must certainly 








«And who are we that rebuke or com- 


| plain of this attitude? Anyhow, there 
'it is, and it has much to do with a coal 
famine that starves a nation. A school 
deprived at the last moment of its Easter 


extend over a week, might run to three, | Holiday would not be more bitterly 


even more. There would be strike 
pay, and though there might be less 
food for wife and children, beer and 





(Lord HALDANE and Mr. H. J. TENNANT.) 


[‘‘In this case the Secretary of State did make a mistake. He domestic. 


hae Spahippaer **Look here, my young friend! I don’t so 7 
SaRk, “was inevitable from the much mind your calling Arthur Lee a ‘terrier,’ but next time you quisitiveness or 
first. More than a month ago apologise for me, I'll trouble you not to call me a ‘rabbit’ !” 


disappointed than would have been 


;coal-miners had AsquitTH’s benevolent, 


patriotic effort to avoid a strike been 
successful.” 
1 Businessdone.-SEetyexplains 
Army Estimates of coming year. 
Tuesday.—No one can fully 
realise the importance and 
variety of interests affecting 
an Empire on which the sun 
never sets till they have sat 
through the Question Hour. 
Under direction of Hapust 
Baba Morrett, Persia leads 
off. Hapsr Basa rather 
depressed owing to little diffi- 
culty in connection with sump- 
tuary prejudices. Conceived 
happy thought that since he 
knows more about Persia than 
any other man who has never 
lived there it would be ap- 
propriate to present himself in | 
the flowing and becoming cos- 
tume of the Eastern race. 
Idea perhaps not original. 
Remembers how in heat of 
last summer Don’t KEIR 
Harpie presented himself in 
a reach-me-down suit of white 
drill, clad in which he was 
accustomed to pace the bazaars 
of ancient Ind. No objection 
taken to that interesting ex- 
hibition. But when H. B. 
hints at appropriateness of 
Persian garb whilst heckling 
ForeigN SECRETARY the 
authorities frowned dissent. 
So here he is in ordinary 

British costume, masterpiece 
of a Burnley tailor. Nothing 
can permanently damp his in- 
curtail his 
encyclopedic knowledge about 
Persian affairs, foreign and 
Fires off eleven 


ninth of February capitulate confessed that if he himself had made a mistake he would not like questions, answered b y 


all along the line there would to be shaken about by Mr. Lee as a terrier shakes a rabbit.”—Mr. 
TENNANT. } 


be a national strike. Not likely 
complete surrender would take place. 
Accordingly holiday was assured. It 
has been eagerly looked forward to 
week by week, day by day. It pre- 
sented unexampled opportunity. The 
coal-miner, even when wages are low, 
is apt to lengthen his week-end by 
taking in Monday. In_ prosperous 
times such as have prevailed of late 
in the coalfields, he finds that at 
current wage-rate four days and a-half 
per week bring in sufficient for beer, 


baccy and manly sports, leaving some- 





baccy would be all right. Besides, look | 
at the glory of the thing. The coal- 
miner finds himself acknowledged as 
the Bunty who Pulls the Strings of 
national prosperity, even of existence. 
It’sa holiday with bands playing, flags 
flying, and he the hero. Hard, of course, 
upon hundreds of thousands of chums 
in other trades. That’s the masters’ 
fault. For the miner, let him eat, 
drink, and loaf round the corner of 
public-houses, for to-morrow or the day 


Epwarp Grey with signs of 
conscious guiltiness success- 
fully hidden under official phrases that 
convey minimum of information. 

Next comes Dr. Fett wanting to 
know (the reason why I cannot tell) 
where the various orders of decoration 
distributed at the Delhi Durbar were 
manufactured ? 

This naturally suggests to RowLanp 
Hont khaki collars. Insists upon 
Seety explaining “ why, in view of 
the fact that the officers of the Guards 
regiments are allowed to wear turn- 





after he will be at work again. 


down khaki collars when in khaki, the 
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‘Seely makes light answer designed to turn 
away wrath.” 

(Col. SEELyY.) 
officers in other regiments of the Army 
are not allowed to do so; and why they 
| ave compelled to wear stiff stand-up 
collars either with or without the 
addition of a stiff linen collar?” 

Srery makes light answer designed 
to turn away wrath. Thoughtful Mem- 
bers take more serious view. »: Was not 
the Indian Mutiny traceable to distri- 
bution of greased cartridges? Whocan 
say that the spectacle of the pampered 
Guardsman sporting his turned-down 
khaki collar may not lead to mutiny in 
other regiments where officers are 
compelled to wear stiff turned-up 
collars with or without the addition— 
and here is the sublimation of refine- 
ment of cruelty that recalls the Spanish 
Inquisition—of a stiff linen collar. 

In the order of the Army Council 
forbidding horses to be either clipped 
| or groomed during the winter months, 
with intent to save expense of horse- 
rugs, Lane-Fox discovers another in- 
| fluence gnawing at the vitals of the 
/ Army. O’Dowp puts pistol to head of 
| PosTMASTER-GENERAL, and insists on 
| knowing “ whether he can explain his 
reasons for discontinuing the mail-car 
| service between Ballymote and Tubber- 
curry, and substituting therefor the 
services of an ordinary rural postman.” 

Lane-Fox returning to the charge 
wants to know what about Mr. Dopson 
of Sprotborough’s pigs, upon whom the 
Board of Agriculture have imposed a 
| term of eight months’ quarantine? 

Harassed Ministers eye the clock 
with feverish anxiety. Sigh of relief 
heard from Treasury Bench when hand 
points to quarter to four and the 
inquisition is over. 











Business done.—After two days’ talk, 
House resolves itself into Committee 
on Army Estimates. 

Friday.—F¥rom time to time hear of 
land erosion round our coasts. More 
serious news comes from the far 
Pacific disclosing fresh iniquity on part 
of doomed Government. They have 
positively abandoned Palmyra Island, 
and it is reported, though without 
official confirmation, that United States 
have snapped up the treasure. It was 
Grorce Luoyp (very different thing 
from Lioyp GrorGe) who flashed dis- 
covery on perturbed House. 

ActanD replying on behalf of Foreign 
Office weakly explained that British 
protectorate over the island had been 
declared in connection with Pacific 
Cable. Finding more suitable quarters 
in neighbouring island Palmyra was 
abandoned. 

“Has it any value, and is it inhab- 
ited ?”’ sternly asked another Member. 

“Tt was once sold for a dollar,’”’ Ac- 
LAND admitted. And it could not be 
said to be uninhabited since it was 
peopled by crabs. 

“ That's all very well,” said Bangury. 
“But this is what we have occasionally 
heard alluded to as the thin end of 
the welge. If this Government lasts 


i ose 





‘What about Mr. Dodson of Sprotborough 
pigs? (Mr. G. R. LANE-Fox.) 


| 
i 
’s 


another twelve months we shan’t have 
an outlying island left. I can scarcely 
sleep in my bed for fear that one of the 
halfpenny morning papers will bring 
me news with my breakfast that the 
German flag is flying over the Isle of 
Sheppey.”’ 

Business done.—Confirming Jr. 
Punch’'s private information (Cartoon, 
28th February), Prime MrnisTEr 
announces that Welsh Church Dis- 





. | possibility of a strike. 





establishment Bill will take precedence 
of Home Rule Bill, the former to be 
introduced before Easter, the latter 
standing over. 





MY GRIEVANCE. 


I nave read IT for many years. 
With IT (in spirit of course) I have 
defied at various times France, Russia 
and Germany to mortal conflict. I 
have shuddered with IT in anticipation 
of the great wars of 1902—1910. I 
have eaten ITS bread, and last spring 
I painfully cultivated. sweet peas at 
ITS behest. With IT I have groaned 
at the prospect of food taxes and also ; 
at the prospect of the lack of food 
taxes. With it (in spirit, again) I have 
flown the Channel and soared over 
the British Isles. At ITS command I 
faced the CHANCELLOR and with calm 
courage declined to lick a single stamp. 
IT has made me take rooms at 
Swanage for the summer, and IT 
forced me into a front seat for The 
Miracle.. And why not? Is IT not 
the Daily Miracle ? 

And now IT has deceived me. 

For months IT has warned me against 
the purchase of coal. IT showed me 
the greed of middlemen and the im- 
My neighbours 
hurried to the coal-dealers, whilst I, 
confident in IT, scoffed at them. 
Brown has even his attics stocked with 
coke. The coal sacks of Jones are to 
be found even under his billiard-table. 
Robinson has a mountainous pile of 
cobbles in hisback garden. Smith boasts 
to me that his truck-load will last till 
midsummer—by which time he predicts 
we shall have Tariff Reform with higher 
wages for miners and consequently 
cheaper coal, or else red revolution, 
when we shall be able to warm our- 
selves by the embers of our neighbours’ 
houses. They sneer at me for trusting 
IT. Brown, who reads The Daily 
Express, warns me against the sensa- 
tional press. Whilst Robinson, a weird 
person who says he reads The Daily 
News, tells me to put no trust in papers 
whose proprietors pander to the 
gambler. 

And IJ, who trusted IT so confidently, 
am left with an empty cellar, The 
only illumination in my grate is the 
flame of a burning Daily Mail. AmI 
to burn a thousand copies per day so 
that I may be able to defy the rigour of 
an English spring? Hasthat been ITS 
diabolical design all through ? 

I am, I hope, a humane man; but if 
it were feasible, I should like to roast 
ITS staff over a slow coal fire. 

Only I doubt whether any of my 
selfish neighbours would lend me coal 
even for such a laudable purpose. 





























| Leaving ourlatter-day science behind us, 
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FONTS, 





Angler ( fust in big salon which is sulking behind a rock, despairingly). ‘‘ WHAr’s TO BE DONE?” 
Donald (regarding the case as almost hopeless). ‘‘1 CANNA UNDERTACK ONNY RESPONSIBEELITY.” 











BREAKING-UP SONG. Here 's to the Old Boys, working their! tHE COLLABORATORS. 
Now, when the ties that lightly bind us Paty A ne world on the ladder of THE beauty of criticising a play in a 
Slacken awhile at the call of Home, Fame : weekly paper is that you can read first 
Here's to the New Boys, learning to what the daily papers say about it and 
PR, , ) play up, | then point out how ridiculously wrong 
Ere we depart to enjoy for a season he. etn 40 whew the came | they are. This gives you—as Mr. Chester 
Freedom from regular work and ru!es, — py > ’ Coote would have explained in French 
Come let us all in rhyme and reason | Time will bring us our seasons of trial;' to Kipps—a point d’appui. (“Oo!” 
Honour the best of schools. Seasons of joy when our ship arrives, | from Kipps). So I begin by recording 
Yet, whatever be writ on the dial, |my objection to the criticism that 
Now is the golden hour of our lives ;| Kipps of the play is not the simple 
Now is the feast spread fair before us— | lovable soul which Kipps of the book 
None but slackers or knaves or fools | was. I found him even more lovable. 
Ever shall fail to swell the chorus, | As played by Mr. O. B. Cuarence, he 
“‘ Here ’s to the best of schools.” |kept my sympathy and affection 
| throughout the evening; indeed, there 
From a ticket of the Concert-Goers’ | were times when I could hardly keep 


Leaving the love of ancient Rome — 


Here’s to our Founder, whose ancient 
bounty 
Freely bestowed with a pious care, 
Fostered the youth of his native county, 
Gave us a name we are proud to bear. 
Here’s to his followers, wise gift- 
makers, 
Friends who helped when our num- 





eaengttiates . Club :— from crying out, ‘Oh, youdear!” For 
Fn Apreoneg fow, “EVENING DRESS Mr. CuareNcE brings laughter and 

° SVENING TESS. NLr. WF. OP. >} a 
Widened our walls and enlarged our i re 


: NOT TRANSFERABLE.” tears very close together. His Kipps is 
Being now certain of the safety of our] never simply a figure of farce, as in the 
reversible Richard, we shall attend. hands of another actor it might easily 
Here’s to our Head, in whom all ae RPE at have become. And the technical skill 

“It was incumbent on those who planned a! of the performance is amazing. Every 


conten, local museum to make ample provision for the 
° : . ° oca se é > * . H : ° rar 
Ruling bis realm with a kindly Sway; storing of such objects and their preservation gesture and movement 1S right ; every 
Here’s to the Masters, our guides and | from injury as well as from the staff of officials flecting expression of the face is a con- 
mentors, who looked after them.”—Northern Whig. tribution to the complete character. Mr. 
Helpers in work and comrades in| Motto of the thigh-bone of local mam-|CuaRENCE, in short, is the real Kipps, 
play ; moth: “Save me from the Secretary.” | and the play is therefore a success. 


acres, 
Stablished the school anew. 
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‘But I doubt, somehow, if Mr. WELLS 
and Mr. Bester will collaborate again. 
I think they have each madea discovery 
by this time. Mr. Bester has dis- 
covered that of all the difficult authors 
to dramatise, Mr. Wetts is the most 
elusive: the explanatory and paren- 
thetic author whose dialogue is im- 
plied by dots and made lucid by a run- 
ning comment of analysis. Delightful 
for the library; but for the stage—oh, 
no:! And Mr. Weuts has discovered 
that a play isn’t allowed to be a play, 
until it has submitted to a score 
of: absurd conventions; that there 
are parasites of the theatre, named 
“technique” and “ stagecraft,” which 
suck the blood out of a living situation, 
and leave it what is called effective. 
All right for the dramatist who is 
inoculated ; but for the poor novelist— 
well! 

I figure to myself the struggle be-|. 
tween Mr. BesiEr’s dramatic instincts 


instincts . . . and the triumph of Mr. 
Bester. In this way :— 

Tue Boox: Kipps does not meet 
the grown-up Ann until after he is 
engaged to Helen Walshingham. 

‘Tne Pray: He meets her just be- 
fore he comes into his:money. 


[Mr. Weis: Then he wouldn’t have got 
enpaged to Helen. 
Mr. Bester: You don't understand. We 


must have Ann on in the First Act.] 

THE Boox: Mr. Coote was a house- 
agent with no financial interest in 
Kipps. 

Tue Puay: He is the solicitor who 
has charge of Kipps’ money. 

{Mr. WELLS: But why? 

Mr. Besier: It gives him a reason for coming 
into the shop in the First Act and introducing 
himself to Azpps.] 

THE Book: Kipps, sick of society, 
comes into Ann’s kitchen late at night 
and makes her run away with him. 

‘Tae Pray: Mr. Coote comes in a 
little later on a different errand. 

{Mr. WELLS: But he couldn’t possibly come ! 

Mr. Bester: Ah! but think what an effective 
situation you get—Kipps defying Coote /] 

And so on. Yet, you know, Mr. 
Bester has really done his work quite 
well (except for the final kitchen scene) ; 
and I doubt if there could be a better 
dramatic version of Kipps than this. 

I have already spoken of Mr. 
Cuarence, who is indeed the making 
of the play. Perhaps he might have 
shown a little more development in 
the six months between the Second 
and Third Aets ; surely he would have 
learnt the limitations of brown boots 
in that time! On the other hand, I 
may be wrong in supposing that six 
months did elapse. I certainly thought 
Ann said so; but as against this it 
must be recorded that in both Acts it 
was summer, Ann was very prettily 





played by Miss Caristine SILVER, 
with an accent rather too refined and 
a manner which invited more sympathy 
than Ann of the book would have 
sought. Mr. Rupge Harpinac was 
perfect as Mr. Chester Coote; he had 
a good deal to. do and did it uniformly 
well. Of the small parts, a word 
should be said for the excellent Pierce 
of Mr. Gitpert Yorke, a capital 
picture of a draper’s assistant. These 
players and others help Mr. CLARENCE 
to give us a delightful evening’s enter- 
tainment, which no lover of Kipps 
should fail to see. M. 





HINTS ON THE CARE OF THE 
PERSON. 
A COLUMN FOR MEN. 
Tue Harr. 


Wuen the hat requires force to fix it 
in position, it is time to consider the 


and Mr. Wetts'’ literary and parental question of getting the hair cut. . If 


desired, a professional may be employed, 
but excellent results can be obtained 
by grasping each hair between the first 
finger and thumb of the left hand, 
stretching it to its full extent, and 
severing it by means of a fretsaw 
manipulated by the right. This pro- 
cess takes time. Do not be alarmed 
by falling hair. The fall is brought 
about by the normal action of gravity, 
as a little quiet thought will show. A 
good way to catch flies is to smear the 
hair thickly with a mixture of honey 
and treacle. 
SHAVING. 

Deep cuts inflicted while shaving 
should be carefully filled up with rubber 
solution. 

THE Exsows. 


Roughening of the skin at the elbows 
can be treated by holding them in 
boiling water for ten or fifteen minutes. 
If the joints creak, the injection of a 
little good cycle oil will form an amateur 
surgical operation of great interest. 


THe WalIstT. 


It is advisable on the whole to leave 
this to nature, and to accept the result 
with resignation. 


THE CoMPLEXION. 


This is an important matter. The 
cheeks should be scoured with good 
sandpaper each evening for ten minutes 
and afterwards rubbed with a hare’s 
foot. Hares require careful training 
before they can be trusted to perform 
this operation intelligently, and a really 
capable animal cannot be too highly 


prized. Before retiring to rest, cover. 


the pillow to a depth of one inch with 
melted tallow. Sleep face downwards. 
It is necessary under these conditions to 





breathe through the ears, which requires 


practice. Use only the best soap for 
toilet purposes. Every kind of soap is 
the best. 


Tue Nats. 

These should be trimmed from time 
to time by means of scissors, knife, 
clippers or an ordinary grindstone. It 
is a pretty practice to have the nails of 
the index fingers carved into silhouette 
representations of one’s fiancée. 


Tue Ears. 


In cold weather these sensitive organs 
should be protected by means “of red 
flannel coverings; in hot, a small piece 
of ice should be inserted in each and 
renewed .when necessary. Earache 
cannot be cured by extraction, and the 
operation, though frequent in the Middle 
Ages, is not now attempted. The ears 
should not be used as pen-racks or 
cigarette cases, nor is it in the best of 
taste to gesticulate with them. 


THe TEETH. 


Grinding the teeth is not often re- 
sorted to except upon the stage, where 
the care bestowed on personal appear- 
ance is sometimes carried toexcess. It 
is satisfactory to note that the need for 
universal military-training is becoming 
recognised, and the drilling of teeth is, 
according to dental statistics, largely on 
the increase. Chewing coke was at one 
time considered to promote a healthy 
condition of the molars; but it should 
be discontinued during times of Strike. 


Tue EYEBROWS. 


These should occasionally be singed. 
The best way is to hold them over a gas 
jet until a sizzling noise is heard. 





ARE SECOND THOUGHTS BEST? 


In the course of a vivacious inter- 
view with a representative of The 
Standard, Signor MascaGni recounts 
how the illustrious VERDI conceived a 
strong repulsion to Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, but, on making a second trial, not 
only modified his hostile verdict, but 
was converted to admiration of its 
melodic beauties. His remarkable ex- 
perience has prompted a well-known 
spiritualist, who for the present desires 
to preserve his anonymity, to obtain 
from a number of other old masters, 
famous in the spheres of art and action, 
estimates of the work and achievements 
of their living successors. The results 
we are now in a position to lay before 
our readers. 

His first experiment was with Paes- 
TRINA, who thus delivered himself on 
the subject of Exaar’s Gerontius. 
“Ear,” remarked the eminent Italian 


maestro, “is a very brainy composer, | 


and I have studied his score with great 
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SPENT!” 





interest and satisfaction. At first I 
own that some of his harmonies and 
progressions struck me as rather odd, 
but inthe end I have got to think them 
just lovely.” The talented composer 
concluded his message with the in- 
teresting suggestion that if any of his 
works were performed at the Palace 
Music Hall, it might be re-named the 
Palestrina, or the Crystal Palestrina. 
BeeTHOVEN’s criticisms on the 
poetry and compositions of the GEr- 
MAN EMPEROR were extremely vivid 
and complimentary. Indeed, hé 
went so far as to place him above 
Dante and Bacn, as he was a better 
conductor than the first and a better 
thymer than the second. Very in- 
teresting, too, were his comments on 
Strauss’s Elektra. “On a first 
perusal of this score I came to the con- 
clusion that it was the most hoggish 
(schweinisch) performance that had 
éver been perpetrated. But further 
Study has induced me to revise my 
Judgment, and I now unhesitatingly 
declare that it is at all points an 
enormous advance on my own Fidelio. 








Father (at end of lecture to son who has been * sent down”’), 


Daughter. ‘How cay you, FATHER, WHEN YOU KNOW THEY SAY THAT ALL THE BLOODS COPY HIS SOCKS AND WAISTCOATS !” 
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** NOTHING, ABSOLUTELY NOTHING TO SHOW FOR ALL THE MONEY I’ve 








After all, how infinitely more stimulat- 
ing is the spectacle of triumphant 
revenge than that of insipid virtue!” 

Lord Macaunay was next invited to 
give his views on the letters of Mr. 
ALGERNON AsHTON, and with his usual 
gusto complied. ‘At the first blush,” 
he observed, “I own that I was 
flabbergasted by what I considered to 
be the monotonous futility of these 
amazing documents. But a second 
reading has brought home to me the 
beauty of their lapidary style, the 
subtleness of their humour, the nobility 
of their philosophy. Happy editors, 
to whom your modern Cicero addresses 
their priceless gems of epistolary 
magnasininity !”’ 

Appison’s acclamation of Mr. Finson 
Youne as the essayist par excellence of 
the twentieth century is no less con- 
vincing in its enthusiastic sincerity. 
“To read ‘The Things that Matter,’” 
he says, “‘in a modest sheet that creeps 
into the light of day a little before 
noon and never leaves it again, is not 
merely a liberal but an encyclopedic 
education. At first, I own it with 


contrition, I thought these essayettes 
were the most unmitigated bilge. But 
I know better now. Nothing more 
poignant or soul-shaking in its grasp 
of the eternal verities has ever been 
said than Mr. Finson Youna’s wonder- 
ful comment on the Channel: ‘The 
Channel is very narrow, but all the 
traffic of the world goes across it.’ 
That verily is well said. I have 
only to add that my old and not too 
pecunious friend, Sir RicHarp STEELE, 
says ditto to these remarks.” 
HanniBat’s tribute to Lord HaLpaNnE 
is marked by the generosity which was 
one of the most characteristic traits 
of the famous Carthaginian. “I be- 
gan,” he observes, “ with a rooted pre- 
judice against him as a lawyer and a 
philosopher. But when I leared that 
he had declined to mount any other 
steed but an elephant—that noble 
beast to whose assistance I owe many 
of my greatest victories—my views 
underwent a complete change, and I 
now welcome him as the greatest 
strategist, organiser and man-scout 





since myself.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
I ruink that Miss Una L. Suzperrap ought to have 
the vote. I say this without prejudice to the question of 
Women’s Suffrage in general, and not because her latest 
novel, Success, has anything to do with the subject, for it 
hasn’t; nor again, because it is published by ConstaBLe. The 
fact is, it deals mainly with engineering, and the authoress 
discourses so learnedly on the technical details of this very 
unfeminine science that she leaves a mere man aghast. 
Yes, I think she should certainly have the franchise under 
a special Act. Success is the story of Michael Annarly, 
a genius who had invented, amongst other things, an aerial 
torpedo, and was dismissed by his firm nominally because 





he had made overtures for the sale of certain other plans 





drawn by his master. Let dog-lovers all the world over 
read this book. They will be as grateful for it as I am. 


I have written one opinion of Mr. GinBert Cannan’s 
Little Brother (HEINEMANN), but have torn it up -because 
I did not consider that my praises were sufficiently explicit. 
I compared it with Tristram Shandy, not unfavourably, and 
remarked that Mr. Cannan was obviously under the in. 
fluence, but no mere imitator, of the great Sterne. There 
may be those to whom my Uncle Toby and Mr. Shandy ave 
not the perfect thing, and, so that all may be fully informed, 
the pupil must be judged without further reference to the 
master. He writes the history of Stephen Lawrie, an 
individual from the beginning of things at war with himself 
and the rest of kumanity; his mental and sentimental 
experiences of the world — 





to foreign companies, but really 





because his own employers 
believed that they had sucked 
his brains and could dispense 
with him. He went after this 
to live with his cousin, Nan 
Barminster, and her father, who 





At 


CWT 


Cambridge, more particularly, 
and the orthodox undergraduate, 
London and the soi-disant elect. 
At the back of it all there is 
something very like romance; 
in the foreground constant 
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kept a second-hand furniture 
shop in Soho ; and in creating 
Nan LBarminster the writer 
has performed that very diffi- 
cult feat of evolving a heroine 
not only plain but insigni- 
ficant in appearance and yet 
thoroughly attractive and in- 
teresting. There are other good 
characters in the book, and 
considering how small a space 
is given to them, the members 





caprice and artful jests; and 
spread about it is philosophy, 
original but not _ artiffcial, 
satirical maybe, but only once 
or twice degenerating into a 
personal resentment against 
life. I don’t know which is 
more diverting, his observation 
or his deduction; he has the 
intellectual woman, the eccen- 
tric and the poseur to perfec- 
tion, and his analysis of a 








of the Annarly family in par- 
ticular stand out with a wonder- 
ful distinctness. I don’t exactly 
know why Miss SILBERRAD 
called her story Success when 
she wrote it, for it was only 
by means of a chance legacy 





“scene” is positively deadly. 
Read it, and you will never 
again stoop to hypocrisy or 
resort to effect in your deport- 
ment in crises. Lastly, the 
reader must not be put off the 
book because I say that it is 











that Michael was at last en- 
abled to regain his reputation, 
but I hope that the title will 
justify itself as a piece of 
prophecy. 


SWING A CAT IN!” 

Agent (to clerk), ‘‘ PARKINS, 
SINGLETON’S—NUMBEL 
ANY AVERAGE KIND WILL DO.” 





House-hunter. ‘No, I DoN’r THINK THIS WOULD po. I 
DOUBT IF THERE’S A ROOM IN THE HOUSE LARGE ENOUGH TO 


TWENTY-FIVE—AND BORROW A CAT; 


undeniably clever. I do not 
mean what he means, for 
there is not a suspicion of 
priggishness in the whole; it is 
just that brilliance of writing 
which never calls attention te 


JUST STEP ACROSS TO MISss 








I am _ grateful to Major 
GaMBIER-Parry for having written, and to Messrs. Smita, 
Exper & Co. for having published, Murphy: A Message 
to Dog-Lovers. I include myself, without definite classifi- 
cation, among “ the good, the great, and the insignificant ” 
in “that vast host in the human family that loves dogs,” 
and to whom the book is inscribed by its gallant 
and gentle-minded author. I assure him that in one 
case at least his message has gone straight home. In 
truth this is a most delightful book. It is the simple 
history of an Irish terrier, a beautiful and supremely 
intelligent animal who devoted to the service and joy of his 
master an unsurpassable genius for love and friendship. 
His span of life was of five years only, but great natures 
cannot be measured in terms of time, and Murphy could 
have been no better had he been a centenarian. In these 
pages Murphy’s master pays a noble and touching tribute 
to his dead companion. Sympathy, tender insight and 
restraint mark every line of it. Nothing is here for 
mawkishness, and in Major Gambier-Parry’s kind and 





generous and affectionate book there is not a mawkish 


itself and must prove a welcome 
stimulant, almost, if 1 might say so, intoxicant, to every 
mind but that of the stick-in-the-mud. 





The Journalistic Touch. 
‘*A coal mine is a vast ramification of dark passages hundreds +f 
thousands of feet beneath the surface.” 
In the same bright spirit of exaggeration we could say that 
this was a dark passage in an article by one of the 
“hundreds of thousands of Hanps” above the surface— 
namely Mr. Cuartes E, of The Daily Mail. 





Tact. 

Scene: The street in front of Messrs. Robinson & Crusoe's 
plate glass window. There is a sudden crash as Percy 
saunters by; and he turns round hastily, and sces to his 
horror that the lady with the hammer 1s an acquaintance 
of his. 

i (nervous, but always the gentleman): Oh—er—it’s 
Miss Jones! .. Er—good morning . . Can I—er get you 
a—a—policeman or anything ? 
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CHARIVARIA. 


“SoutH Pore Dasx” 
was the heading given by The Evening = 


Standard to its account of Captain | One of them described a famous tenor, | i to be brilliant at the wrong end than at 
We fancy | the other day, as “the well-known! neither end ? 
Fortunately this singer was | 


AMUNDSEN’s achievement. 


that “Dash” will prove to be a euphem- | sinner.’ 


istic version of Captain Scort’s remark | 
on hearing the news. 


Dr. Cook, by they way, is said to be} 


considering ‘whether he shall ———— 


have reached the South Pole | 
before Captain AMUNDSEN. 


Dr. AmUNDSEN has named , 
the South Pole plateau after 
Kine Haakon VIL, in evident ' 
ignorance of the fact ‘that it | 
had already been named after 
Kixnc Epwarp VII.—a fact’ 
which we should have thought | 
any local guide-book would. 
have mentioned. Still, in any | 
event it is only a mistake of | 
one word, and a purely family | 
affair. e¢ 


Whether the South Pole} 
district will ever attract colon- 
ists in any numbers remains 
to be seen, but we would very | 
much like to see Votes for | 
Women and other attractions | 
held out as an iicmesmnent. | 


Dr. Dove Md been elected | 
a Vice-President of the Reich- 
stag. The peace party are 
of the opinion that Mr.| 
CHURCHILL cannot have been | 
aware of this fact when fram- 
ing his Navy estimates. 

“Ts 1r Peace or War?” 
asked The Pall Mall Gazette | 
at one stage of the coal crisis. | 
The answer to the conundrum 
was, of course, * YE s.’ 











When it lees known that, 
owing to the restriction of the 
train. service rendered neces- 
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aime Why drag it in Ronert Burns? | 


Printers really ment be too careful. 


/a foreigner, but if he had been one of | 
| our own countrymen the mistake would | 
|probably have attracted attention and | 
led to a libel action. 
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jand RoBeErt Burns would go down to} 








Leaders of American Society, T. he 
| Daily Telegraph telis us, are protesting 
against the extravagance of diamond- 
| studded shoes. But surely it is better 


More commercial candour. Extract 
from the advertisement of: a certain 
music-hall :—* Interesting and other 
| [topical events on the Bioscope.” 

It is rumoure: d that the Suf- 
ragettes now contemplate 
‘embarking upon an ingenious 
| method of raising funds for 
the cause. They are, it is said, 
about to form a company for 
the manufacture and supply of 
plate glass. 


| The productions, now on 
view, of the painters calling 
themselves the Futurists, are 
‘said to be pictorial represen- 
tations of “states of mind.” 
| Unfortunately, the majority 
‘of these artists seem to have 
‘been out of that. article when 
| painting hele —_— 


By-the-by, we hear that 
there is no love lost between 
the Post-Impressionists and 
the Futurists. The former 
openly accuse the latter of 
coolly sneaking their idea that 
‘a picture to be really good 
| must be thoroughly bad. 


| The repo:t that a portion 
of the Panama Canal is built 
over a volcano has caused 
‘some disquietude. But surely 
'the clever American engineers 
| will be able so to arrange it 
that, in the event of an explo- 
sion, the water in the Canal 
, Will automatically extinguish 
' the fire ? 





“YounG SWEDE (19 years of age) 





sary by the strike, the Mosely v. Liver- 
pool football match could not take 
place, it was realised locally that the 
strike would have te be ended. 


Legal Diiaitanited bins been endeay- 
ouring to decide what are sardines. 
The problem i is a difficult one. During 
the restricted train service many crea- 
tures have been packed like them who 
yet stoutly deny that they are sardines. 


Speaking of the cael men of Ayr at 
a House of Commons dinner to Lord 
PENTLAND, Mr. AsquiTH said the names 
of Mr. EuGENE Wason, Lord PentLAnpD, 





Many curious things have from time ; ¢vEsr with good family.” 


to time been sent by. post. The limit, 


we should say, must have been reached ; This for some reason comes under the 


during .the Suffragette. scare, when | 
policemen were ee at many post- 
offices. é< 
“s 
A publisher announced in The Times, 
the other day, in regard to a certain j' 
new poem, that he would repurchase } 
“at their face value’ twelve months 
after publication, if desired to do so 
all .copies subscribed for. Fancy i 
this had been done when Trennyson’s 
‘Dream of Fair Women” appeared! 
Think of their “ face value.” 





VOL, CXLIL 


t robe for judges before going to bed. 


wants to be received as PAYING 


Adit. in * Sunderland Daily Echo.” 


‘heading “Daily Produce,” instead of 


i Vegetable Produce.’ 





“The constable now preferred a further 

e against the two girls of Stealing a carv- 
knife, a fork and two ornamental judges 
| which he found on the top of a wardrobe in the 
; bedroom in the hotel.” —Dublin Evening Mail. 


We always search the top of our ward- 





Good Brassy Lies. 


“The L inks have been greatly improved and 
replaned.” —.4 berdovey any Club Circular. 
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THE CONVERT. 

I rounp myself in the same drawing- 
room with Celia the other day, so 
I offered her one of my favourite 
sandwiches. (I hadn’t seen her for 
some time, and there were plenty in 
the plate.) 

“ If you are coming to talk to me,” 
she said, “I think I had better warn 
you that I am a Militant-Suffragist.” 

“Then you won’t want a sandwich,” 
I said gladly, and I withdrew the plate. 

“T suppose,” said Celia, “that what 
I really want is a vote.” 

“Have mine; I can never do any- 
thing with it. The other man keeps 
slipping in by about three thousand.” 

“ But it isn’t only that. I want to 
see the whole position of women altered. 
I want to see——’ 

I looked round for her mother. 

“Tell me,” I said gently ; “ when did 





this come over you?” 


“In the last few weeks,” said Celia. 


| «And I don’t wonder.” 


I settled down with the sandwiches 


tt + a 2 % 

Celia first noted symptoms of it at a 
luncheon party at the beginning of the 
month, She had asked the young man 
on her rightif she could have some of 
his salt, and as he passed it to her he 
covered up any embarrassment she 
might be feeling by saying genially,— 

“Well, and how long is this coal 
strike going to last?” 

“T don’t know,” said Celia truthfully. 

“T suppose you’re ready for the 
siege? The billiard-room and all the 
spare bedrooms well stocked ?” 

Celia saw that this was meant 
humorously, and she laughed. 

“T expect we shall be all right,” she 
said. 

“ You'll have to give a coal party 
later on, and invite all your friends. 
‘Fire, 9—12.’” 

“What a lovely idea!” said Celia, 
smiling from sheer habit. ‘ Mind you 
come.” She got her face straight again 
with a jerk and turned to the solemn 
old gentleman on her other side. 

He was ready for her. 

“This is a terrible disaster for the 
country, this coal strike,” he said. 

“TIsn’tit?’’ said Celia; and feeling that 
that was inadequate, added, “ Terrible! ”’ 

“T don’t know what ’s happening to 
the country.” : 

Celia crumbled her bread, and having 
reviewed a succession of possible replies 
each more fatuous than the last, 
decided to remain silent. 

“ Everything will be at a standstill 
directly,” her companion went on. 
“ Already trade is leaving the country. 
The Navy i 





“T suppose so,” said Celia gloomily- 

“Once stop the supplies of coal, you 
see, and you drain the life-blood of the 
country.” 

“Of course,” said Celia, and looked 
very serious. 

After lunch an extremely brisk little 
man took her in hand. 

“ Have you been studying this coal 
strike question at all?’’ he began. 

“‘T read the papers,” said Celia. 

“Ah, but you don’t get it there. 
They don’t tell you—they don’t tell 
you. Now I know a man who is 
actually in it, and he says—and he 
knows this for a fact—that from the 
moment when the first man downed 
tools—from the very moment when he 
downed tools . . .” 

Celia edged away from him nervously. 
Her face had assumed an expression of 
wild interest which she was certain 
couldn’t last much longer. 

“ Now, take coal at the pit’s mouth,” 
he went on— at the pit’s mouth ”— 
he shook a forefinger at her—* at the 
pit’s mouth—and I know this for a fact 
—the royalties, the royalties are——” 

“Tt's awful,” said Celia. “I know.” 

Celia went home feeling a little dis- 
turbed. There was something in her 
mind, a dim sense of foreboding, which 
kept casting its shadow across her plea- 
santest thoughts; “Just as you feel,” 
she said, “when you know you've got 
to go to the dentist.” But they hada 
big dinner-party that evening, and 
Celia, full of the joy of life, was not 
going to let anything stand in the way 
of her enjoyment of it. 

Her man began on the stairs. 

“Well,” he said, “what about the 
coal strike? When are you going to 
start your coal parties ? ‘ Fire, 10—2.’ 


They say that that’s going to be the} 


new rage.” He smiled reassuringly at 
her. He was giving the impression 
that he could have been very, very seri- 
ous over this terrible business, but that 
for her sake he was wearing the mask. 
In the presence of women a man must 
make light of danger. 

Celia understood then what was 
troubling her; and as, half-way through 
dinner, the man on her other side turned 
to talk to her, she shot an urgent ques- 
tion at him. At any cost she must 
know the worst. 

“ How long will the strike last ?”’ she 
said earnestly. 

“That’s just what I was going to 
ask you,” he said. “I fear it may be 
months.” - 

Celia sighed deeply. 

% 3 + % % 

I took the last sandwich and put 
down the plate. 

‘And that,” said Celia, “‘ was three 





weeks ago.” 





“It has been the same ever since ?” 
I asked, beginning on a new plate. 

“Every day. I’m tired of it. I 
shrink from every new man I meet. I 
wait nervously for the word ‘coal,’ feel- 
ing that I shall scream when it comes. 
Oh, I want a vote or something. I 
don’t know what I want, but I hate 
men! Why should they think that 
everything they say to us is funny or 
clever or important? Why should 
they talk to us as if we were children ? 
Why should they take it for granted 
that it’s our duty to listen always?” 

I rose with dignity. Dash it all, who 
had been doing the listening for the 
last half-hour ? 

‘You are run down,’ I said. ‘* What 
you want is a tonic.” 

Quite between ourselves, though, I 
really think 

But no. 
gether. 





We men must stick to- 
A. A.M. 





THE SPRING TROUT. 


Now that wintry clouds have lifted 
To the joy of waiting herds, 

And the March-scene has been shifted 
Mid an orchestra of birds, 

You may see me through the rushes 
Lying “‘ doggo” by the brink, 

Popping up to scare the thrushes 
Which are coming down to drink. 


Though it’s not for me to boast, I’m 
Like no other fish I know, 

For I find the yearly close-time 
Most unconscionably slow, 

While my brethren hold it treason 
For the which I ought to die, 

Just because I greet the Season 
With a twinkle in my eye. 


Though my parents hint of foemen 

And the tricks that they devise— 
How they tickle your abdomen, 

How they tempt you with their flies ; 
Though the sadness of the platter 

ims the gladness of the pool, 

Do the perils really matter 

If I’m free to play the fool ? 


Should I see the portly Vicar 
Silhouetted on the stream, 
Oh! my scales begin to flicker 

And my eyes begin to gleam, 

For he'll track my merry gambols, 
Never dreaming that he’s mine 
Till I ’ve lured him to the brambles, 
Till I’ve heard him foul his line. 


But when summer brings an outlet 
To the raptures of the burn, 

And the fancy of the troutlet 
Takes a sentimental turn, 








Though thecast should ne’er deceive me, ; 
Though the splash should damp my | 
zeal, 
Love may land me, love may leave me 
In the Vicar’s daughter's creel ! 
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THE PLAIN DEALER. 


[The Navy Estimates just issued are expressly stated by Mr. Cucreniut to be conditional upon the naval programmes of other nations. ] 
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Cubby (whose supper in the public bar has been unduly prolonged by a discussion on the possibility of the Coal Strike preventing the 


Lincolushire Handicap). ‘‘ WHY, DEARIE, YOU ARE LOOKING BAD! 
WILE YOU’VE BEEN STANDING OUT 'ERE?” 


Wor’'s THE MATTER WITH YER, DARLING? '’AVE YER FELL DOWN 








“ GAMBOL.” 


I stoop among the rapturous kennelled pack, 

Rejecting love from many a slobbering jaw, 
Caressing many a twisting mottled back 

And.gripping here and there a friendly paw. 
But yet a well-known white-and-liver stern 

I sought in vain amid the dappled scramble. 
A sudden apprehension made me turn 

And say, ‘‘ Where’s Gambol?” 


Gambol—a nailer on a failing scent, 

Leading by fifty yards across the plough! 
Gambol, who erst would riot.and repent, 

Who loved to instigate a kennel row! 
Who 'd often profit by “a private view ”’ 

“ Huic-ing to him” incarnadined from cover, 
And when a “ half-cooked”” hare sat squatting, who 

Through roots would shove her! 


I turned with mute inquiry in my eyes, 

Dire rumours of distemper made me dumb, 
The kennel huntsman, chary of replics, 

Behind his shoulder jerked a horny thumb. 
Such silence, though familiar, boded ill ; 

With doubts and fears increasing every minute, 
I paused before a doorway—all was still 

As death within it. 


Gambol was stretched upon a truss of hay, 
But not the ruthless hound that I had known. 
That snarling terrorist of many a fray 
Now at my feet lay low, but not alone, 
Then rose to greet me—slowly shaking free 
Four sleek round shapes that piped a puling twitter— 
And fawned, half shamed, half proud for me to see 
Her brand-new litter. 





THE PATRIOT. 


He used to be so bright, so gay, and is now so pensive. 
His eyes—those large luminous convex eyes—have new 
depths of melancholy in them and only with an effort 
light up in the presence of things of interest, such as a 
passing cat or a piece of roast chicken. His tail, once 
‘carried so proudly, like a plume in a victorious knight's 
helmet, now droops forlorn, and is even sometimes 
allowed to touch the ground. He does not keep himself so 
spotless as he used, nor is his sleep so sound. 

Such is the unhappy condition of our Pekinese, one of 
the choicest specimens of that breed of spaniels which was 
brought to perfection by the noble solicitude of the divine 
Empress Tzu Hst. 

And what is the reason of his dejection? Unrequited 
love? Distemper? Not a bit of it; he has heard about 
the Chinese Republic. 
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dead, whereas I had a twelve- 





| well as I do that you can’t touch 
| your ball while it is in play.” 
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THE BLUEBOTTLE. 

Ir will always be one of my saddest 
reflections that, but for the interference | 
of a hibernated bluebottle, in a coma- | 
tose condition, I must have won the) 
Brahmapootra Vahz (or Vehz, or even | 
Vawz, as our Scotch Secretary calls. 
it.) The Brahmapootra Trophy (let, 
us say) is of best-E.P. silver, stands, 
2 ft. 9 in. and is heavily illustrated | 
with what silversmiths call “ golfing 


scenes.” It would be on my 
sideboard now but for that 
bluebottle. 


It interfered on the sixteenth 
green, when I was one up, in - 
the semi-final, against Major} 2 
Tarbut, who had never been in 
a semi-final before, and was 
feeling his position very keenly 
—all the more so as he had 
played the odd from the edge of 
the green: and was not nearly 


foot putt for the hole. While 
I was looking at my putt from 
the wrong end, because Braip 
always does that, and also 
because I was funking it badly, 
the bluebottle settled on my ball, 
exactly where I ought to hit it. 
I gave it time to find out that 
a Magenta Dot Minor is not 
edible; but it seemed to be 
stupefied. 

Major Tarbut .twiddled his 
putter and looked at me im- 
patiently. ba * 

“There’s a big bluebottle on 
my ball, Major. I suppose I 
can remove it?” 

“Certainly not,” the Major 
said sharply. “You know as 


“T don’t want to touch my 
ball,” I said mildly. “ But if 
the brute won’t fly away, I’m 
surely entitled to touch it, am 
I not?” 

“No,” the Major answered; ! 


START.” 





' withdecision. ‘The bluebottle becomes | 


part of the ball for the time being. If 
you touch it, you construetively touch 
the ball, and I must claim the hole.” 

“ Rot, my dear chap!’ I said. “This 


beastly fly is an agency outside the 


match, like a spectator—and I wish to 
goodness it wouldn’t watch my play 


| quite so closely.” 


‘Is a hair-pin an agency outside the 
match ?”’ the Major asked coldly. 

‘Of course it is,” I said. “ But we 
are not talking about hairpins. This 
is no time for sentimental reverie.” 

“TIT must remind you,” the Major 





Shorty. ‘*Wuat! 
pause)—On! you MEAN TWO LENGTHS O° THE BARTH ¢ 


|approach shot had impaled itself firmly ' 


on a hairpin point, and he had to putt | 


out with the hairpin sticking in the| 


ball.” 
“How many putts did he take?” I 
asked. 


“T’m not sure, but he did the hole} 


in seventeen.” 
“ Well, if you won’t let me touch 


this fly with a little bit of stick, you'll | 
have to wait till it goes away,” I 


announced. 


<M l 


Starter (to short onc). ** Now, YoU GIVE HIM TWO LENGTHS’ 


“You can’t ask me to wait more’ 
than a reasonable time,” the Major 
said. “In fact, waiting for a blue- 
bottle to go away is constructively 
equal to sheltering during a medal 
round. In that case you will be dis-| 
qualified, even if you win.” 

“It would be cheaper to touch the 
fly and only lose the hole, wouldn’t 
it?” I asked. 

“Look here,” said the Major testily, 
“if I were at all a stickler for rules, I 
would claim the hole now. You’ve 
asked my advice about how to play, so 
you ‘ve lost thisholealready. But I'll 


Why, I pon’r sTAND AN EARTHLY !—(a 





said,“ that Tommy Andrews or Bobby waive that point if you ‘ll putt now 
| Robb once found at Prestwick that his without any more fuss.” 





And I know either Gaynor or Loftus- 


“My dear chap,” I said, “I can’t 
putt with this bluebottle here. Think 
of the cruelty of it. I’m a humane 
man. And, besides, I don’t know how 


‘much.strength to allow for a bluebottle. 


I shall try threatening its life first.” 

‘*T warn you,” the Major said, “ that 
I shall be obliged to claim the hole if 
you touch that bluebottle.” 

“Look here,” I said, “if a crow sat 
on my ball and would not go away, 
would you make me play the ball with 

- the crow on it? ” 
“Certainly. You must play 
-, the ball as it lies, or give up the 
hole.” 
| ‘And if a cow lay down on 
it?” 

“That would depend on the 
age of the cow,” the Major said 
cautiously. ‘“ You might be 


° 





prohibited by the rules from 
removing anything that is 
growing.” 


clearly,” I said. 
fly has gone away now.” 


disappointment. 
‘allowed for the bluebottle, for I 


hole, missed the return putt, 
and the Major won the hole. 
He won the 17th, because I was 


because I was thinking what a 
fool I had been to let the Major 
|) win the 17th, through thinking 
ii, about the bluebottle. And that 
is how I lost the Brahmapootra 
Vase. 

The Major was magnanimous 

_in the hour of victory. 
2 “T hate having any disagree- 
——- ment about the rules,” he said. 
“T’d far rather lose a match than 
raise anything that might be called a 
quibble.” 

“Je ne pense pas,” I 
dreamily. 

“You see,” said the Major, as if 
arguing with himself, “I had the other 
semi-finalists to consider. It wouldn't 
have been fair to them td let you remove 
that fly.” 

“‘T wouldn’t have told them anything 
about it,” I said. 

“Tt isn’t the telling. It’s the fact of 
it having happened,” the Major said 
solemnly. ‘“ If I had allowed you to 
break that rule you might have won. 


murmured 


| allowed to remove a three-year- | 
old, but you could not touch a |} 
young cow, because you are | 


| “Well, there’s nothing like | 
understanding one’s position } 
“ Anyhow, the } 


“Play the like,” said the} 
_Major, failing to conceal his | 


| Uneonsciously I must have | 


ran the ball five feet beyond the | 


still thinking about the blue- | 
bottle, and he halved the 18th | 
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Irons would far rather play me in the! we 
Final than you.” 
“Not at all,’ I said. ‘“ You’re too, | fi 
modest about your chances. I'll back | 1 ae 
you to argue either of them out of the: 
game. With your 13 strokes and a) 
blue-bottle or two you ought to win, |) 
hands down.” | {Ih 
\\ | 
PARENTHETICALLY (BY JOVE).| 
Most of us are old enough to remem- | 
ber the story of the sporting reporter, | 
unavoidably turned on to the fashionable | 
wedding, who appended to his other- | 
wise admirable account of the ceremony | 
a list of the fascinating bride’s rejected , 
suitors, under the familiar heading, | 
«Also Ran.” No doubt a similar exi- | 
gency impelled the handing over of the | 
recent levee at Buckingham Palace to} | 
a Parliamentary sub-editor of The} 
Times, who punctuated the description | 
of each lady’s costume by putting in| 
the names of her dressmaker and | 
milliner, as they do the constituencies of 
the Parliamentary debaters. The effect 
of this parenthetical mixture of “ art is 
art” and “ pizness is pizness”’ was so 
pleasing that we understand the idea 
is to be continued and extended. Thus 
the Thunderer breaks the shackles of 
that venerable superstition of Printing 
House Square, which regarded any 
allusion to feminine apparel as an 
irrelevant indelicacy, and shows us the 
Spirit of the Age in neat commercial 
blinkers. We suggest the following as 
a helpful guide for future reference 
when describing fashionable functions 
in the daily press :— ; 
“There was a large and distinguished 





Barber (who has just finished lathering). ‘*1 
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OUR VILLAGE. 


"LL HAVE TO BE LEAVING YOU NOW FOR A FEW 


} dum’s soirée. 


assemblage last night at Lady Tweedle- 
Guests were received at 
the head of the stairs (Tottenham & 
Co.) by the jovial host (Chateau Lafay- 
ette 1884 and Bimm’s Extra Dry Old 





MINUTES—I FORGOT TO FEED THE CHICKENS,” 





D.S.O. (Jones’s Rapid Army Coaching) 
was a conspicuous figure (Burge’s Grip 
Dumbbells) in the ballroom, where he 


| Port) and by the handsome grey-haired ; was to be seen (The Owl Convex Lens 
} hostess (Wigson), who, standing grace- | Company),° bronzed “(Fling Whisky, 


fully among the beautiful palms (The | extra old and vatted) and erect (Jenkin- 


form (“ The Times” Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica, in monthly instalments, and 
the Carburetted Vino Tinto Company), 
and kept the distinguished company in 
jroars of laughter by his witty and 
, agreeable sallies (Punch).” 








Phiteesy Boot Dépét, Stubb’s Corn} 
Killer, and The Floral Decoration Com- 
pany), and chatting agreeably to each 
newcomer (Mangnall’s Questions, and 
“The Times” Meteorological Report) 
made everyone at once feel quite at 
home(Wilson’s Depository and Brown's 
Daylight Removals). Among those 
present were the Countess of Torpenhow, 


son’s Whalebone Waistbelts), with his) There can be no doubt that this 
beautiful daughter - Mona (Madame at present novel treatment of Court 


Massage and the LHureka Toilet and fashion news lends piquancy and 
Company). charm to an otherwise bald and un- 


The Karl of Gerstow’s brilliant and | convincing narrative. It is certain to 
accomplished daughter Elvira (Miss; become quite a feature of the up-to- 
Knapp, L.R.A.M., The Burrlisp College | date journalism of the sweet By-and- 
of Languages, and Hickman’s School | Buy. 
of Shorthand and Typing) was one of 








smiling with evident charm (Nodont the Bridge players (Cavendish & Com- 
and the American Tooth Trust) at the} pany, and Maclsaac’s Note-of-Hand 


} elderly but still svelte and slender Lady | Loan Bureau); but the Countess, her 


Blessington (Blandish’s Institute), and | mother, who wore her celebrated raven 


| talking (Stentor’s Megaphones) to the | tresses in the new spiral curls (Dipp's 


Dowager Duchess of Appledorf (Adder’s | Indelible Hair Dye and Bind’s Curlers) 
Ear Trumpets) about the political out-| preferred Hunt-the-slipper. Young 
look (Old Moore’s Almanack) and | Lord Sleaford (Eton, Oxford and the 
gardening prospects (Dick’s Seed Cata-| London School of Economics) was in 
logue). Major-General Slapton, V.C.,| particularly arresting conversational 





** The Chancellor of the gen py in response 
to repeated calls for a speech, said he could never 
| have carried through the duties of his office with- 
out the sympathy and unfailing health of his 
great political chief.” —Glasgow News. 

The Chancellor: And how are you 
to-day, Sir ? 

The Premier: Thank you, I am in 
unfailing health. 

The Chancellor: Good! Then I can 
go on with my Insurance Bill. 
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THE PATH TO REALITY. 
(Hints for the representation of our everyday joys and 
sorrows in the Greek form.) 
IV.—THE BAZAARIANS. 
PERSONS OF THE Pray. 

A Member of Parliament; his Wife; an Opposition 
Candidate ; a Messenger ; Chorus of Stall-holders and 
Buyers of both sexes. 

Scene—A large hall arranged for the purpose of a Bazaar. 





MemBeER OF PaRLIAMENT. | 

Wueny first I asked my countrymen to make me an M.P. 
Full many were the great affairs that they discussed with me. 
' Tariff Reform, the Pension Act, the Publican, the Peer, 

| Our Navy’s wretched weakness and the proper strength of 

beer, 

| On these and many other things they over-taxed my strength 
| With lists of cunning questions framed at formidable length. 





To Cricket Clubs and Football Clubs they forced me to 
subscribe 

| (Which is a clumsy spelling of the obsolescent ‘ bribe ”’) ; 

| They spoke their mind on corn and coal and candidates 
| and ears, 

| But never said-a single word to indicate Bazaars. 

| Yet now, where once I lived at ease, I shudder and suspire ; 
| My days are spent in purchasing the things I least desire. 

| I smile and pay, and pay and smile, and still I must prepare 


| 
| To open every new Bazaar and make my pockets bare. 


THe WIre. 

But I, an M.P.’s wife, an M.P.’s daughter, 

j Take to Bazaaring as a duck to water. 

, Curbing my thrift, I join in every rafile, 

And ride extravagance upon the snaffle. 

Last week I bought a coverlet of green, 

A kitchen dresser and a boudoir screen, 

A picture of my husband done in full size, 

A 10-lb. plum cake and a bag of bull’s-eyes ; 
A book on Duels and the force of honour-laws, 
Two ties—one new, and one of Mr. Bonar Law’s, 
And (of such implements the prince and pith) 
A hunting crop once cracked by F. E. Surrx. 


Hatr Cuorus oF STaLL-HOLDERS. 

Lo, now the stalls are dressed with wares for the selling, 
and all is prepared. And behold the crowd is trooping in, 
ardent for the purchase. Whence have ye come, ye much- 
desiring ones, and with what spoil shall ye return, deceived 
and boasting of bargains? For to us last night as we slept 
there came a dream, yea, to all of us alike it came and 
Hera stood beside us bidding us duplicate the cost of all 
things. And to us pondering the word of the goddess is a 
wise word, 

_ Har Cuorvus or Buyers. 

For us now the hour of the sacrifice approacheth; yet 
are we not afraid, having enough of gold and silver in our 
purses. Make ready your stalls, ye that are to sell, yea, 
make them ready, for a wild desire of many things useless 
is come upon us, and our hands hardly withhold themselves 
from the purchase. But, lo, the many-voted, the beloved, 
is drawing nigh, he who is all things to most men, but the 
envy of the few pursueth him. Let us all, having shouted 
loudly, be still and listen to his words of opening. 

M.P. O Mr. Mayor, and ye thrice worthy folk, 

My duty is to say that this Bazaar 

Is, or, when I have finished will be, open— 
Opposition Candidate (stepping forward and interrupting) : 

Stay, for my story has to be revealed! 








M.P. Story, forsooth ! Thou pratest foolish things. 

0.C. Folly is meant for fools ; no fool am I. 

Chorus. Shall we not tear the interrupter down, 

Who keeps us idle and defers the spoil ? 

M.P. Nay, let him speak, since such a course is best. 

0.C. Friends, I disclose a dreadful tale of crime. 

This man so honoured and so oft acclaimed 
* Did with fell purpose in his early youth 
Maliciously destroy a cricket-bat ! 
(4 general cry of horror arises. 
Yea, with a clasp-knife he defaced the bat, 
Wreaking his rage upon the willow wood. 
Then, piling crime on crime, the bat he took 
And thrust it on a burning rubbish-heap. 
Nothing emerged save ashes. I have said. 

Chorus. Woe is us, woe, woe! Dreadful things we are forced 
to hear. Surely the gods were far when this 
crime was completed. But now they will punish, 
yet we know not how their vengeance will fall. 

M.P. ’Tis true that at the early age of eight— 

Who knows what things at such an age betide ?— 
’Tis true my father struck me with a bat. 
That was his favourite form of punishment, 
A good old man, but thoughtless in his wrath. 
I being punished knew not what I did, 
And when my father went I took the bat 
And cut and burnt it in a blazing fire. 

[Cries of anger from the multitude. 
I had forgotten it, but now I go, 
Since there is no forgiveness for such sin. 

[He goes out. 

Cuorus. 

What refuge is left to such a producer ofiniquity? Yea, 
where shall such a man hide his wickedness? For the 
pleasant haunts of men cannot endure him, and the very 
caves inhabited by night-wanderers will reject him. Surely 
this will be a lesson to the young, for a crime once com- 
mitted cannot be effaced, and punishment with heavy 
weight crushes those that have exalted themselves above 
their fellows. 

Messenger (rushing in). From the river-side I come, bearer 

of dreadful tidings. 

Chorus. Speak on, for of terrors it seemeth there is to-day 
a superfluity. 

Messenger. I beheld him that was our Member striding 
swiftly river-ward, and holding converse with 
himself. ; 

Chorus. Doubtless he spake words of ill-omen, having 
been convicted of crime. ree 

Messenger. That I know not, but what I saw I will relate. 

Chorus. Yea, to relate is best for those who have been 
witnesses. 

Messenger. Thither as he strode, the River-god, rising 
from the waters, seized him and dragged him 
down. (Sensation.) 

CHorus. 

Now is the doom prepared of old accomplished. 
Wondrous indeed are the ways of the gods whom naught 
escapeth. But for him, since his seat is now vacant, let 
there be oblivion. r B.C. L. 





Turning eagerly to our Newbury Weekly News in order 
to learn what Leckhampstead has been doing, we are dis- 
appointed to read only the following :— 


“Tue REcENT ConcertT.—Omission was unfortunately made, in the 


report of the recent concert, of his kimdness in laying on the electric |: 


light, a boon which was specially pleasing and appreciated by the large 
audience,” 


It seems almost more of a pity to omit his name. 
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Hostess (to one of her smatl guests), “Now, DEAR, WILL YOU HAVE SOME BREAD-AND-BUTTER TO FINISH UP WITH?” 
I WILL NAVE SOME CAKE TO BE GOING ON WITH.” 


Small Guest. ‘‘NO, THANK YOU. 








SPRING AND THE MAN. 
YounG man,I have news to depress you; 
For years you have sat on your shelf, 
But now is the time when, I guess, you 
Will find that there falls to yourself, 
However improperly fitted, 
The réle of the amorous dove 
(A rhyme which is rarely omitted 
When broaching the topic of love). 


She cannot be kept at a distance 
Unless you are happily dumb; 

A fig for your powers of resistance, 
For Spring has undoubtedly come! 

And now is your time to be carried 
Away by a slip of the tongue, 

And find you are booked to be married. 
(Young men are so painfully young.) 


Ah, when it was snowing and raining, 
You practised the arts of restraint, 
Nay, dreamt of for ever maintaining 
Your methods of tagtics and feint. 
And “ Never,” you said, “will I do it!” 
But this a thing which occurs ; 
The truth is, if only you knew it, 
That all of the doing is hers. 


— 





Your laugh, it is boastful and airy, 
You venture a sceptical “ Poolr!” 
You say that you’re worldly and wary, 
Such things cannot happen to you. 
The safety in which you are basking 

Is, putting it vulgarly, rot. 
My boy, she is yours for the asking, 
Nay, whether you ask her or not. 


A smile and a couple of kisses 
Will squash you for ever. But there! 
So much I forgive you. Yet this is 
The worst of the sordid affair :— 
Where shame might be fairly expected, 
You (such is the poison of Spring) 
Will strut as a man who’s effected 
A very remarkable thing! 





THE SEPARATION. 

Ir seems only the other day that he 
and I first became acquainted with 
each other. He was so bright, so 
polished, and presented so firm a front 
to my gaze, that I took to him at once. 
He has long been my bosom friend. 
Many a happy social evening have I 
spent with him. We have appeared 


together at dinners, dances and the 
thousand natural crushes that flesh 
is heir to. He has, of course, occa- 
sionally met with reverses; he has, 
in fact, been so badly crushed himself 
when fulfilling his public engagements 
that I have felt sorry for him. 

But no one can say that he has not 
led a clean and spotless life, and I for 
one have never liked “to take him 
off” for any slight blemish that 
may have appeared in him now and 
then; the best of us have our faults, 
but the only bad fault I ever found in 
him was that at times, perhaps, he 
was a trifle too stiff. 

And now his day is done. I noticed 
a short time back that he was looking 
worn and thin. I felt that it was not 
fair to compel him to undergo the 
rigours of another London season. I 
made him stay at home. Alas! he 
looks like a rag. I think, in fact, I 
shall use him as such. 

Requiescat in pieces! I decline to 
wear him any longer; in fact, I must 





buy myself a new dress shirt. 
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THE PEACEFUL END. . 
| (Or thoughts on being very nearly run over by a four-wheeler. ) 
Tuart was a shave, a véry narrow shave ; 
Yet if I should be doomed to die by tumbling 
| Amidst the Babylonian‘traffic’s wave, ~ : 

I would the honour might be thine, thou rumbling 

Antique affair, 
Thou venerable cart, thou curio rare! 


Think of the pathos. 1912 a.v. 
The air with petrol ever growing fouler, 
Oliit Ernest Smita (we'll say that's me), 
| Through misadventure with a mouldering growler, 
Biffed in his bloom,— 
Yes, I should like those words upon my tomb. 


With flying coat-tails from the taxi's bleat 
All day we scamper madly; motor-buses 
Sniffle at every corner of the street 
With dreadful snorts, like hippopotamuses, 
And landaulettes 
Start from their ambushes like Suffragettes. 


. And none knows when an air-ship from the blue 
: May smash us into unexpected jelly, 


’ But thou—thou almost gentler to the view 
1 Than ox carts in a bioscope of Dethi, 

| | And far less swift, 

i |. Under thy calm assault from life to drift 


| 
| 
| 
| 


That were full well. How tranquil was thy steed! 
A wagon-load of apes would not make him shy ; 


» . © THEY’VE RUINED THEIR CAUSE NAH, ALBERT. Tex 'vE LORST MY SYMPAFY. I'VE DONE WI’ WIMMIN!” 
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Hollow his ribs were, he was broken-kneed, 
~ And very maudlin was the son of Nimsu1 
Who drove at me 
Not (as things count in these days) furiously. 


Yet, drowsy as he was, I think a gleam 
Lit in his optics as he saw me double 
Back to the saving flag-stones: oil and steam 
Have seared his heart and bowed his head with ; 
trouble. 
Yet even thus 
He keeps strange pride in his Bucephalus. 


And when he nearly got me, I can swear 
He said, “ This life of ours ain’t extra juicy, 
The taxicabman collars every fare 
And all the joke of accidents; but, Bucie, 
Cheer up, old son, 
We'll smite some party yet before we ’ve done.” 


And so, I say, I had been well content, 
If Fate had willed just then to hoist my number, 
Not by a rude uproarious taxi’s dent 
To perish, but to pass to poppied slumber, 
Genteelly slain 
Under thy lingering wheels, Victorian wain ! 
Kvoe. | 








‘*His art poems, including not only ‘Andrea del Sarto’ aud ‘I'ra | 
hippo hippi,’ but about forty others,”—Southport Visiter. 
Uniform with “Fra hippo hippi "—* Kipper passes” and 
“ Rabbit ben Ezra.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, M.P.) | 
House of Commons, Monday, March | 
11.—Ulster suddenly smitten with fit | 
of deep depression. More marked as 
‘following upon burst of high spirits. | 
|Last week Premier, questioned on| 
subject, announced that Welsh Dis- | 
| establishment Bill would be introduced | 
| before Easter, Home Rule Bill rele- | 
_ gated to the dark beyond. 
| Ha! Ha! Ulster saw it all. After, 
long wrestling with Irish Nationalists 
who want everything, and influential | 
section of Ministerialists who draw a, 
| line at fixed points (notably at control | 





of Customs), the Minister, all forlorn, | - 


| had in despair abandoned self-appointed | 
! task. Introduction of Home Rule Bill} 
indefinitely postponed. 
And here to-day is the Premier, in| 
matter-of-fact tone and manner suitable | 
to reference to Gas or Water Bill, 


announcing that he will submit his} ; 


| 
' 


|Home Rule scheme immediately on} 
| resumption of brief adjournment for | 
| Kaster. 

| There has been no change of plan 
_ by the Government in regard to this 
| matter,” he quietly added. ‘The date 
|I have mentioned is a date always 
| contemplated and intended by the 
Government since the opening of the 
session.” 

“Tmperturbable as ever,” said Sark. 
“Reminds me of time when I lived in 
the Quartier Latin of Paris, and how, 
crossing the Place 
du Tréne, where 
stood the statue of 
Puinie AvuGuSTUS, 
we used to sing in 
chorus : 








Car il est en pierre, 
en pierre ; 
Pour lui ce n’est pas 
amusant. 
|Nothing upsets , 
equanimity of our 


STONEWALL As- 
QUITH.” 
Business 


done.— | 
Vote on account | 
Civil Service esti- 
mates submitted. 
Administration of 
Local Government 
Board attacked by 
Labour Members, 


r- 





! 





*““THE (REAL) DIGNITY OF LABOUR.” 
**A practical, simple, energetic man.” 
(The Rt. Hon. Joux Burs.) 


fare pleasant now and then to come 
upon evidences of true patriotism. 
There ’s Catucart Wason, for example, 
for whom the Islands of Orkney and 
Shetland, still spared the fate of 
Palmyra, are centre of universe. Alert 
to see they do not miss fair allotment 
of anything going. Brotaer EvGEene 
says he believes that if the mainland 


“ALL DONE WITH THE EYE”; or, TRAJECTORY BE BLOWED! 
Charley B. ‘‘Shure, it’s just a way the boys have in Oireland—by the loight av Nhature !” 


| | that in a moog.” 
, |extorted promise from SECRETARY TO 


ne 





who never forgive old pal Joun Burns | were favoured by visitation of small- 
for his plumed hat, his Court dress, | pox CaTHcart would insist that Orkney 
his rank as Cabinet Minister, and his and Shetland should have their full 
£5,000 a year. Joun, ever ready for} share of the plague. 
a tussle, hits back straight from Failing that, there are these Ex- 
shoulder. Incidentally commends him- | positors of the Insurance Act of whom 
self to kindly consideration of House|we hear so much, going about the 
as “a practical, simple, energetic man.” |country delivering free lectures. If 
Tuesday.—Amid clash of party war-}there’s anything which costs nothing 








‘to be had for the asking, Shetland and 
|Orkney will, like the gentleman who 
| had a sample of fine cognac served to 
‘him in a liqueur glass, “take some of 
To-night Carucart 


| Treasury that a Lecturer should be 
'forthcoming at earlier date. 

| Then there’s CHARLIE BERESFORD. 
|Something brought unwonted tear 
\to stony Saxon eyes in tribute inci- 
| dentally paid to native talent of his 
countrymen. 

Talking about varied form of rifle 
'trajectory, he said: “In Ireland they 
are very good at throwing a stone to 
hit a man on the point of his nose or 


| to break a lamp; but,” added CHARLIE, 


‘drawing himself proudly up to full 
' height, “ that was all done with the eye.” 

No trajectory needed for your true- 
born Irishman when, half a brick in 
'hand, he desires to blunt the point of 
'a neighbour's nose. 

In course of speech CHARLIE dropped 
into charming reminiscence. Person- 
ally, he said, he had considerable 
experience with the rifle since, fifty- 
three years ago, he joined the Service. 
Beginning with a sling and a stone and 
practising on all the lamps in his own 
and adjoining parishes, he next took to 
the bow and arrow. Thence passed on 
to the old muzzle-loading rifle, the 
Snider, the Martini-Henry, the Lee- 
|Metford, the Lee-Enfield and the 

Magazine rifle. Here and there @ 
| propos de bottes he dropped specimens 
of “ The Things that 
Matter” more than 
usually worthy of 
italics. For example: 

Nothing will better 
secure peace than a 
good automatic rifle. 

Every officer on 
Jull pay ought to 
keep his mouth shut 
and his pen dry. 

What's the use of 
rapidity in rifle- 
Jiring if you don't 
hit your man ? 

First Lorp is 
considering desira- 
bility, in interest of 
the Service, of hav- 
ing these axioms 
printed in large 
type, framed, glazed, 
and hung in every ward-room of His 
Magesty’s ships. 

Business done.—Having voted army 
pay exceeding by a trifle seven million 
sterling, the pleased House got itself 
counted out at 9.20. 

Thursday.—During one of the drear 
quarters of an hour of the sitting, 





— ty 





PRINCE ARTHUR, With characteristically 
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‘* BROTHER EUGENE.” 

(The Rt. Hon. Eugene Wasoyn.) * ~ 
casual air, strolled in, seating himself 
on almost empty Front Bench, just_as 
if he had been there every day since 
the 25th October, when last seen on 
the premises. : 

- Chamber nearly empty. But both 
sides heartily joined in cheer of wel- 
come. 
wonder. . Something sepulchral in dul- 
ness of House just now. 

Business done—Atrmy sae passed 
Report stage. = |- 

Friday.—Man and boy, as the old 

saying runs, I have known. the House 

of Commons for forty years.- Always 
struck by its quick sympathy with 
anything deserving. Is particularly 
tender towards young Members more 
or less timidly feeling their way along 
Whilst regardless of hereditary rank, 
caring naught whether one is a Duke’s 
son or & cook’s son, it has slight ten- 
dency to preference for the former. 
That is, if he be equal in ability to a 
competing commoner. : 

In NEHeEMIAH’s narrative of the re- 
building of the walls of Jerusalem 
there flashes across the dun mass of 
detail illuminating spark that momen- 
tarily lights up the scene. Describ- 
ing how the Fish Gate was builded, 
recording the names of those who 
laid the beams thereof, the doors 
thereof, the locks thereof and the bars 
thereof, the Prophet adds, “ But their 
nobles put not their necks to the work.” 

We of this generation have heard 
unconscious echo of this ery of the 
Democracy. ‘They toil not, neither 
do they spin.” 

When in the Commons exception to 
alleged rule is attempted it receives 
prompt, kindly encouragement. Thus 
TULLIBARDINE, heir to a dukedom 
beyond the Tweed, has, more especially 
this session, commanded attention by 


Did not stay long, and no]. 


CHARIVARI. 
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activ ity at Question Hour. Enlightened 
curiosity of late centred upon action 
of Treasury in engaging lecturers to 
explain intricacies of Insurance Act. 
When opportunity presented itself, 
TULLIBARDINE joined 
denunciation of the Act from Opposi- 
tion Benches. Occurs to him that 
perhaps if he were acquainted with its 
provisions and their bearings he might 
be in a position to exercise even more 
intelligent criticism. Why should he 
neglect provided opportunity ? 

Accordingly, asks SECRETARY TO 
THE Treasury “ whether in order that | 
the public ” — note modesty of | 
this way of ‘putting does not 
obtrude his own personality ; ; it’s the 
public he’s thinking of—‘ may take 
full advantage of the lectures that are 
delivered by the experts under the 
National Insurance Commissioners for 
Scotland, he will cause the dates, time, 
place and names of the lecturers for the 
ensuing week to be published every 
Saturday i in the press,’ 

‘MasTerMAN, Reapy as usual, sees 
point and courteously concedes it. 


e 





MASTERMAN READY—FOR MARTYRDOM AT 
Question TIME, 

“ It would not,” he said, “ be possible 
to make the ordered arrangement sug- 
gested. But when the lecturers. visit 
West Perthshire the noble lord shall 
have private information of the details 
he particularises, and so be able to) 
attend the lectures.” 

Blush of pleasure mantled Te LLIBAR- 
DINE’S ingenuous countenance, whilst 
murmur of approval ran- round 
crowded benches. 





in chorus of| 


Business done.—The Housing of the 
Working Classes Bill, brought for- 
ward by Opposition and branded by 
Wepewoop as “the first-fruits of Tory 
Democracy,” read a second time, and 
referred—against the advice of the 
practical, simple, energetic one—to a 
Standing Committee. Rare and re- 
freshing victory for first-fruits. 





THE LONG ARM OF COINCI- 
DENCE. 





Dear Mr. Puncu,—I feel it is only 
fair to myself to tell you how much 
more surprising my coincidences are 
than The Daily Mail lady's, who is only 
interested in sevens, because in my 
case there are two remarkable things; 
everything is first, and last, tco. I am 
the first and last child of a first and 
last child who was also (probably) a 
first and last child, for I believe in 
heredity, but cannot trace my grand- 
father. I was born for the first and 
last time on the first day of the last 
month in 1889, a year whose first and 
last numbers are the first and last 
numbers there can be. (After 9 you 
have to begin again, don’t you?) The 
first and last letters of the alphabet 
come in both my first and last names 
—Zara Mackenzie—and are the first 
and last letters of my first name, and 
the first letter is the first and last letter 
of my middle name—Ada. I live in 
Baselby (pronounced Bazelby), and the 
first and last letters of its name are 
also the first (but one) and last (but 
one) of the alphabet, in the first house 
(of any importance), in the last street 
(of any size) which Mother let me 
change from Beau Site to Zaza Lodge. 
In my-own snuggery, which is the first 
room on your right as you enter the 
hall and the last on your left as you 
leave it, everything fits into the coinci- 
dence. I have pasted up a cunning 
frieze of asses and zebras, and insisted 
on an Axminster carpet. (X is so near 
Z and so uncommon, I let it count.) 
I left school (my first and last) when I[ 
first put up my hair, and brushing it 
is the first and last thing I do every 
day. My first and last uncle (on my 
mother’s side) came to see us, and he 
helped too, for he said it was the first 
and last time he’d ever do it, and that 
a brewer's house was the first place 
you’d expect to find decent beer in 
and the last place where you would. 

Of course [ could make a huge list 
of things I've done for the first and 
last time; for instance— 

Had my twenty-first birthday. 

Got a present from my god-parents. 

Eaten caviare. 

Gone roller-skating. 





Been to Fanny’s First Play. 
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A FEATURE OF THE FORTHCOMING 
WHERE YOUNG 
WE ARE = SURE THEY WILL BE, 





Read The Last bes of “Pav. 
(He’s one of my favourite authors.) 
| Of course I am a first- and last- 
nighter at all the really nice musical 
| comedies, and my favourite places of 
amusement are the Academy and the 
Zoo. It makes life awfully exciting 
doing everything, like going to The 
| Miracle for the first and last time. 
iI wish I had continued the sequence 
by marrying for the first and last time 
the first and last man I ever loved; but 
| actors with Z in their names are very 
|rare. I always make coincidence the 
| first and last subject of my conversa- 
| tion, and my list of people I’ve met 
for the first and last time is growing 
| Splendidly long. 
| Now I hope I’ve proved from first 
| to last that my coincidences are tre- 
, mendously interesting. 

ONE WHO HAS ADMIRED YOU FROM 

THE FIRST; ONE WHO WILL 

ADMIRE YOU TO THE LAST. 
| PSs—tI forgot to say that quite my 
favourite serious book is Mr. H. G. 
he WELLs’s inate and Last Things. 


THIRD ANNUAL SIMPLER 
MEN WILL BE TAUGHT VARIOUS HOUSEHOLD DUTIES. 





LIFE 


AND HEALTS EXHIBITION WILL BE 
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A BAcHErors’ 
Iv THE WOMEN INSTRUCTORS ARE SUFFICIENTLY ATTRACTIVE, AS 
THE BACHELORS’ PARADISE OUGHT TO BE EXCEEDINGLY POPULAR. 


PARADISE, 











THE BABY GOAT. 
Four alders guard a bridge of planks 
And waveless waters filmed with 
brown, 
A rugged lawn’s uneven banks 
Slope gently down, 
And there, still chafing at the chain 
That girds his slim pathetic throat, 
They ’ve picketed our friend again— 
The baby goat. 


Treading alone the watered vale, 
Betsey and I, beside the marsh, 

Often we linger to bewail 
His durance harsh ; 

What plaints allure my baby’s feet, 
What tethered struggles claim her 

sighs, 

What shrill protestant whinnies greet 

Her long good-byes. 


Once we repassed the lonely ground 
Below the alders where he feeds 

And spied his stunted horns girt round 
With flow’ring weeds ; 

Two merry wenches and a child 
Cosessed | his grey ill-fitting coat, 





And, lolling i in the sedge, beguiled 
The baby goat. 


Now, for long days companionless, 
His soft blunt nose, ‘his agate eyes, 

His raised remonstrant brows express 
The sad surprise 

Wherewith the desolate green waste 
O’erloads his heart who, at the edge 

Of stagnant waters, kneels to taste 
The thankless sedge. 


His mother is his chiefest lack, 
Who in some heathy upland place, 
Tidied his sturdy socks of black 
And licked his face ; 
He turns to se3 us saunter by 
The level highway hand-in-hand— 
I think the baby goat knows why 
We understand. 





‘To housewives who do not possess scales the 
following may be of use: 1 penny piece and one 
threspenny piece together weigh }oz. ; 1 florin 
with one sixpenny piece 40z. ; 3 pennies weigh 
loz. ; 12 pennies weigh }lb.”—Daily News. 
The coins should be poised carefully in 
the left hand, and the butter or treacle 
in the right. 
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FRUGALITE A LA. FALLIERES. 


Tue French journal *Gelé Blas is re- 
sponsible for the” announcement _ that 
at the énd ‘of his term of office early 
next year, President Fanuieéres will, 
on leaving the Elysée, go to live in a 
small flat-of five rooms “in the’ Boule- 
vard St. Germain, a cook and‘a house- 
maid sufficing :as* the staff of this 
unimposing résidence. ° 

In this the esteemed PRESIDENT i is, | 
after all, only reflecting the spirit of 
modesty of which‘ our times are re- | 
On all hands there is evidence 
that the blatant public life of the | 
twentieth century is telling upon its 
victims. Several coal-mine owners 
have already unwillingly contemplated 
the advantages of ‘the> Presipent’s 
scheme, but more revélative perhaps 
are the enthusiastic avowals- that 
follow, called from eager adherents to 
the Falliéres Frugal Fraternity, as the 
movement is to be called. ; 

Mr. AsquitnH’s recent purchase of a 
maisonette at Golder’s Green, for ex- 
ample, is not without due significance. 
The Premier wishes it to be: distinctly 
understood, however, that this does ‘not 
point to any immediate catastrophe 
such as the more sanguine amongst us 
might be led to expect. 

Sir Hersert Tree: “For me, quite a 
minor blackamoorish palazzo in Venice 
will suffice: or perhaps a small but 
efficient blasted heath somewhere in 
Caithness. I really haven't decided 
yet: come and see me again after the 
Second Act.” 

Mr. Crement Suorter: “ Yes, I 
give you full authority to make the 
important announcement: a hut in 
Bucks. Kindly add that the biggest, 
fattest and brightest of illustrated 
papers will, notwithstanding, go on’ 
absorbing all others.” 

Mr. Bonar Law: “Not for a long 
time yet. But, if and when, it will be! 
something unostentatious in the Golf 
Pavilion style, with a spacious out- 
house for the cold storage of Press 
cuttings.” 

Mr. G. K. Caesterton: “A small) | 
flat? . . . . Yes, I like the paradox.” | 

Sir Josern Lyons: “The buzz and} 
the brilliancy of the Trocadero certainly 
pvls. Am going caravanning—strictly 
ou the table-d’hdte system through- 
out.” 

Mr. H. Haminton Fyre: “ Now that 
the age of Miracles is past, have 
decided to lie low for a considerable 
period.” 

Mr. Joun Burns: “ Fully agree with 
you that we live too luxuriously. Am 
retiring to a little place in Surrey; 
cutting down staff of domestics to 
fifteen at the outside; with small 


. = 











speak oué your mind like : aman. There 


poultry run and only a few motors. 
Shall habitually wear ‘only? *plain Court 
dress in future.” ane shee 

Mr. Arnoup BENNETT: “Lbave only 
sixteen plays and four hundred and 
forty-five commissioned novels to dash 
off—then hey for ‘Potter's: Bar and 
a bed-sitting-room.” =" 

Mr. Winston Cucrcnitn: “T want 
td feel at home after “the* rush and 
struggle of public life. A small shebeen 
in the North of Ireland, or furnished 
apartments<at Brighton, with’ a good 
view of our glorious shipping, will 
content me.’ a. ~ 





THE NEW MOTIVE. ? 
Ir your country is involved in a 
crisis, it is your duty to step round 
to your local debating society and 


is one of these in our street, and it 
fulfilled its appointed share in -the 
great task of public discussion on 
Friday last. One member moved “that 
the prevalent unrest, “dissatisfaction 
and chaos are due tothe class hatred 
deliberately fomented by the political 
aspirant.” Another member opposed 
this*motion, and the rest of us sat 
round ‘and looked extremely grave. 
We are a well-trained assembly, so 
that a speaker had only to wag his 
finger and ask, ‘‘ What is the causé of 
it all, gentlemen?” for us to respond 
in a solemn and pessimistic chorus, 
“Class hatred!” 

The Suffragists, of course, came in 
for some severe and damaging criticism. 
One cannot smash thousands of pounds’ 
worth of windows without incurring 
the displeasure and rebuke of the 
Wimbledon and West Putney Intellec- 
tuals. It was, we felt, our duty to 
refer to their outrages, but beneath our 
dignity to mention them at the inordi- 
nate length which Johnson thought fit 
to adopt. To show our disapprov al of 
him and his subject, we all ceased 
looking extremely grave and went to 
sleep. 

We were woken up by a shouted 
string of rhetorical questions, ending 
with. _a general “ What, gentlemen, 
what, I ask you, is the cause of it?” 

“Class hatred!’’ we chorused auto- 
matically. 

‘** No, gentlemen, Glass hatred!”’ and 
he sat down not a little pleased with 
himself. 


a 





A coal strike item in The Evening 
News :— 

** Alfreton (Derbyshire) magistrates adjourned 
rate summonses for a moth.” 
A caterpillar who had neglected to pay 
his water rate was, however, refused 





relief: 





A STORY OF A,B,C. 


WueEn I'm going to town of a morning 
Every day I meet 

Three little*gizls with grace nemuing 
The long, gréy aisle of a London street 
(The Saints: be kind to their class- 


“ward fest), moe 
And I don’t know what their names 
— may be, 


Never a one of all the three, 
So we ‘ll-call them A and B and C. 
And: A's as'slim as a willow, 
~- ‘And B’s as nice as a-bun, 
And C’s as pretty as sixpence, 
And how shall the story run ? 


They go in orchard, apple-green dresses 
(Best_of Pomona’s hues),  ° 
They wear the sun in their pig-tailed 
~ tresses, ; 
They wear the wind in their walking 
shoes ; 
You wouldn't know which of the 
three to choose. 
Each of them fresh as an April day, 
Each of them bright as a roundelay, 
Each of them, C and B and A. 
And A’s the grace of a princess, 
And B’s as sweet as a rose, 
And C, she’s pretty as sixpence, 
And that's how the story goes! 


Now that's as far as our knowledge 
reaches, ~- 

_ Fancy finds the end, 
“ Sugar and spice” for all and each is 

Always there when it’s “Let's 

pretend ;”’ 

So 'tis settled that Fate 's to send 
Sugar and spice to all the three ~ 
(Letting them know if comes from me), 
Each of them, A and B and G. 

And A shall marry a marquis, 
“ And B shall marry a squire, 
And C (who’s pretty as sixpence) 
Whomever her dreams desire ! 





DYNAMIC ART. 


It is very gratifying to learn that the 
Italian Futurists who are now flabber- 
gasting London with the exhibition of 
their works at the Sackville Gallery 
will be succeeded during the coming 
summer by some even more wildly 
sensational Schools of Painting.- 

These consist of three groups (or 
speeds), the Present, the Imperfect, and 
the Pluperfect Subjunctivists, all 
hailing from the banditti-infested 
regions of Sicily, and-they will give 
their performance at Olympia just after 
the horse show. They have thrown 
over the obsolete and archaic traditions 
of the Futurists, who “stand upon the 
summit of the world and cast their 
challenge to the stars.” 

The Subjunctivists “sit upon the stars. 
and bite their thumbs at the moon.” 
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THE NEW SPIRIT. 


WHAT WE MAY SEE THIS YEAR AT Buriincton House 1F FurvnisM PREVAILS. 
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The Futurists, in their own | 


| In the Second Chamber he 
words, “ create a sort of emotive | will be fettered to the floor and 
ambience,” they reproduce on 


‘a pistol placed at his head, 
canvas ‘no longer a fixed mo- ‘whilst the canvases by an in- 
ment in universal dynamism, 


‘genious arrangement of cliain- 
but the dynamic — sensation pulleys are hurled round and 
itself.” | 


round, up and down and from 
What these old fogeys have side to side with astonishing 
failed to observe is that there is | violence and velocity. 
no reason why a work of art) | In the Third Chamber the 
itself whilst being contemplated, | ‘pictures will be placed in the 
nor the spectator who is gazing | centre of the room, and two 
at it, should remain static. ‘enormous mialefactors, seizing 
Speel before all things, say the visitor by the waist, will 
the Subjunctivists, but let us hurl him bodily through the front 
not reprezent “the dynamic of the canvas, to be caught by 
<eisation,” “the emotive am- ‘their accomplices at the back. 
bience” on the mere canvas | All that remains will be sent 
alcne. here in acab. Meanwhile it is 
In accordance with this instructive to note that jig-saw 
theory the ten:srarious visitor ‘puzzles still hold their own in 
who enters the doors of their the provinces. 
exhibition will be gagged, burrd 
and blindfolded and carrie} 
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! 
| 
Tue Youne Seuire’s WEDDING. | **At the Pole itself we were on a 











roughly to the first Star By H. H. La Thangue, A.R.A., vast, apparently level area, with a 
Chamber. -- ‘slight slope away southward.” 


There-he will be placed on a kind of|be permitted to gaze at the paintings] Capt. Amundsen in “ The Duily Chrowic’s.” 
switchback railway, and, the handker- | whilst travelling round the walls of the He must have got to the North Pole by 
chief being removed from his eyes, will | room at a rate of forty miles an hour. | mistake. 
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MUSIC. 


Mr. Punch has great pleasure in 
making room for the following profes- 
sional notices of eminent musicians. 
But, as the subjoined announcements 
will sufficiently indicate, the privilege 
can be extended only to artists of 
established position and widely re- 
nowned accomplishments. 





Mr. Vosrer Jow1es (Basso), at 
| liberty for Oratorios, Opera, At Homes, 
Bazaars, Cantillations, City Dinners, 
Raffles, ete. Fees moderate. 

Mr. Vosper Jowles is a sane and 
reliable basso. The range of his voice 
is colossal, extending from the low 
B flat (below the bridge) to the high A 
(above the St. Leger nut). His reper- 
tory consists of German Lieder, French 
Chansons, Italian Canzone and English 
songs, ballads and.chanties. 

Mr. Vosper Jowles was born in 
Vancouver, but has studied in France, 
Germany and Italy, as the following 
synopsis will explain :— 

M. Bounovny (600 lessons), Voice 
production. 

M. César Buc (450 lessons), Laryn- 
gology. 

Signor Sguarcione (500 lessons), Bel 
canto, 

Signor Arrico Pvoxri (200 lessons), 
the shake. 

Professor Marcus Buass (100 les- 
sons), breathing. 
| Hon. Cuartes Parsons, F.R.S. 
| (correspondence lessons), Hydroplane 
song. 

Sir James Cricuton-Browne (150 
lessons), Diet and dress. 

Professor QuasinD (6 months), Gym- 
| nastics and weight-lifting. 
| Sir H. H. Howortn (3 weeks), the 
ethics of controversy. 

Professor Berro pre Trveritt, Capil- 
lary attraction. 

Professor Hoxvusat, Ju-jitsu. 

Mr. Vosper Jowles is 6 feet in height, 
and his chest measurement, fully ex- 
panded, is 45 inches. 





Some Press Opinions. 


The vocalist of the evening was Mr. 
Vosper Jowles, a thorough bass of the 
first water. Mr. Jowles is fortunate in 
possessing a voico of remarkably rare 
quality, and he is a reliable expert in 
all branches.—Stalybridge Sentinel. 

Mr. Vosper Jowles ts the happy 
possessor of a voice of altogether ex- 
ceptional timbre, which he employs 
with the requisite verve and gusto. 
His songs were “The Diver” (in 
costume), which he gave with a volume 
of tone that was quite encyclopedic ; 
“My Love is a Borstal Girl” (Amy 
Fludyer Boole), and ‘O Chubbier than 








the Bunny” (Dora Bibby), of which he 
gave a magnificentrendition.— Western- 
super-Mare Courant. 

Mr. Jowles, who made his début last 
night, achieved an immediate and 
electrifying success. In an Italian 
buffo song he displayed a humour that 
was racy of the Eternal City and 
evoked enthusiastic plaudits from the 
audience, amongst whom we noticed 
Lady Bagge and Miss Dorothy Bagge, 
Sir Joshua Dodder, and the Rey. Dr. 
Mallaby Stopes.—Chowbent Herald. 

Mr. Vosper Jowles has a bass voice 
of extraordinary power and penetration. 
This is a type which is all the more 
pleasing because it is only met with 
once in a hundred times. . . . We went 
home with his tones ringing in our 
ears.—Dunton Green Sentinel. 





NasmytH Tonks, Pianist. Only sur- 

viving favourite pupil of RuBINsTEIN. 
SomE Press Opinions. 

Mr. Nasmytu Tonks’s playing is a 
boon to all who are hard of hearing.— 
The Aurist. 

The profile of Mr. Nasmytn Tonks 
strongly recalls that of Liszt. ... His 
pianistry has a stentorian glamour that 
is quite unique.—Cuckfield Sentinel. 

Mr. Tonks’s playing of CHopin’s great 
Polonaise in A flat is the richest in 
dynamic contrasts that we have ever 
heard. He is the Jack Jounson of the 
keyboard.—Sidcup Journal. 

A chevelure equal to that of PapEr- 
EWskI in the zenith of his hirsute 
efflorescence.—Hairdresser’s Gazette. 

His butterfly tie is far larger than 
Sir Henry Woop’s. ... The best 
dressed pianist since THALBERG.— 
Tailor and Cutter. 

Nasmyth Tonks, the great All-British 
Pianist. Sole agents, Concert-direction 
Nathaniel Elfenbein. 





SIMPLE ALL AT SEA. 

THE child lay half asleep—the flames 
flickered and kept the shadows dancing 
on the wall. He had been ill, and the 
days seemed interminable. 

Suddenly, out of the twilight a 
shadowy castle appeared, and from it 
stepped a tiny grey man no bigger 
than your hand, 

“Boy,” said he, “my name is Simple, 
and I have come to find out why you 
are so weary. You seem to have kind 
rich parents, a doctor to make you well, 
and a warm bed to lie n—what more, 
then, do you want?” 

“IT don’t want any more,” said the 
boy. ‘Iam only tired.” 

Andas he spoke his mouth drooped 
at the corners as if he were about to 
cry. 





“T should like to make you less 
tired,” said Simple. ‘Look what I 
can give you to play with;” and he 
went into the castle, and returned with 
a small tin soldier, arms stiff and 
musket shouldered. 

“What a ridiculous person!” said 
the boy. “He has no colour left on 
his uniform and he cannot even move 
his arms. .Why, I have a complete 
regiment of Life Guards in my toy 
cupboard, another of Grenadiers, be- 
sides about three hundred odd soldiers 
of Infantry regiments.” . . 

“ Perhaps then,” said Simple, rather 
sadly, ‘ you would like to see a little 
tinder box I have here, from which you 
can make real sparks. Think of 
that!” e ° 

But when the boy saw the tinder 
box, he only sneered and said, “I 
don’t think much. of that dirty 
old thing. Why, Ihave a dry cell 
battery from which I can work an 
electric motor, and my sister’s doll’s 
house has got electric light, besides'‘an 
electric lift!” 

“May I show you my boat, then?” 
said Simple. ‘I have made it of ‘real 
newspaper, with a wooden mast, and a 
little painted flag at the top. It floats, 
too.” 

“Thank you for nothing,” said the 
boy. “I've got a super-Dreadnought 
more than two feet long, driven by 
electricity—besides two model sub- 
marines; and Father has promised me 
a toy fire-engine big enough to ride on 
for my next birthday, if 1 promise to 
take my medicine without crying.” 

“T can think of nothing, then, to 
amuse you,” said Simple. “ Yes, wait! 
There is still Miss Tinsel Roze, whom 
you have never seen—the most beauti- 
ful dancer in the whole world.” 

He opened the door of the castle, and 
out tripped the daintiest lady imagin- 
able, dressed in pink gauze with a rose 
in her golden hair. 

* Pooh!” said the boy, “That! Why, 
that is only a silly paper doll! We 
have dolls called Kids, with composi- 
tion faces, glass eyes with real eyelashes, 
who speak and walk. And then we 
have the Greedy Gobblers, who open 
their mouths and eat—real food! 
Greedy Chuggy, and Festive Froggy, 
and Bunkawala — don’t you know 
them ?”’ 

“T fear not, my little friend,” said 
Simple. ‘ But you séem happier now 
than when I came, so I shall leave 
you. Good-bye!” 

And as he slowly vanished, his 
mouth drooped at the corners as 
though he would cry; but the boy 
never noticed. He was smiling at the 
thought of the ridiculous toys that 
Simple had thought amusing. 
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| and again his scattered obiter scripta, I should bring in a} Jittle too much of an excellent thing. 
verdict of ‘ wilful bookmaking without extenuating circum- 
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Hostess (at the conclusion of a Saturday-night game of bridge). ‘On, DEAR, CotoxeL! I more you poy'r MIND; IT’s TEN 
MINUTES PAST TWELVE ; SUNDAY MORNING IN FACT!” 
Colonel (a strict Sabbatavian). ‘‘NoT REALLY! DEAR, DEAR! STILL AS A MATTER OF FACT I WAS DUMMY DURING THE LAST TEN 
MINUTES,” 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. elected but a little a sate down on the é drumhead and 


stove it in. May we ask you to give us another?” I see | 
. (By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) a further valuta, One Lesh Back, announced (shortly) by | 
Were it not that Mr. G. W. E. Russetn is one of those] the same author, and in spirit I have a vision of him bend- 
distinguished folk indulged by prescriptive literary right in| ing inexorably over the trunk labelled Paulo-Post Impres- 
the dangerous habit of gathering into a volume every now sions, and making no end of this kind of a book and a 


stance” in the case of his After- Thoughts (Grant Ricnarps);| I suspect The Woman Hunter (Stantey Pavt) of being 
nay, should add a rider that the circumstances aggra-| two books. I fancy that Miss ARABELLA KENEALY, finding 
vated the guilt in that he has been disingenuous enough to} that the story of Nerissa and the Rev. Alan Hartland only 
make occasional pretence of applying the name of chapter} panned out at a hundred-and-thirty printed pages, in- 
to the quite discrete members of his pleasant, unblushing| troduced Clarence Bellairs with the laudable intention of 
miscellany of essays, appreciations, reviews, obituaries, giving the public—in quantity, at any rate—their four-and- 
jn'sais quors, reminiscential occasional articles and arti- sixpence worth. Of the tavo sections the first is the better. 
clettes, in a manner that wouldn't deceive even the elect.|I can swallow Hartland, the ascetic East-end vicar, who 
It isn’t necessary to say that on this so slender thread of a}ends his eccentric career in a Trappist monastery. I 
title—After-Thoughts—are strung some goodly pearls.|do not say I do it easily, but I do it. Friend Clarence, 
G. W. E. R. has known and written about most of the| however, bold, bad, strong, sardonic, passionate Clarence, 
know- -worthy people for many decades ; you have glimpses| straight from the three-volume novels where the Mag- 
of the writer’s large-souled enthusiasms and fugitive por- nificent U gly Men come from, will not pass. Still, Nerissa 
traits of his friends and heroes and teachers. There is a/likes him. Of course, in a way he had a sort of claim 
notably fine tribute to Frepertck Denxtson Maurice ; and) uponher. She cannot help remembering that in a previous 
of more modern studies there’s a jolly sketch of one Tommy, | existence he had walled her up in an underground chamber 
Squire, good fellow and deservedly M.P., extending over| and left her to starve to death. It is these little trifling 
three (or four) “chapters” more or less, and a pleasant acts of personal attention which win a woman's heart. 
letter quoted from his morning budget: ‘“ Srr,—We are the| Clarence remembers the incident too, and has the decency 
Brass Band of Frogmarsh and we played when you was, to be somewhat disturbed. (Anathema! Anathema!” he 
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muttered, in a broken whisper. ‘“ Nor reste nor peace 
have I. O hearte of me! O hearte of me!”) But he 
gets over it, and the marriage takes place. Whether it 
will be a happy one, who can say? Probably, before the 
honeymoon is over, Clarence will have thought out some 
other ingenious practical joke. He is that sort of man. 
But I wish Nerissa luck. She is a nice girl. And, if 
Clarence’s homicidal tendencies do get the better of him 
and he does put an end to her chequered existence, | rather 
fancy that her last words will be, “ Death, where is thy 
sting?” 


The Quest of Glory (MrTHUEN) seems to me to be a 
beautiful, and quite hauntingly sad, story. I am wondering 
whether Miss Marjorie Bowen regretted the fate of her 
hero as much as I did. I,—------—-- 


I am inclined to think that HENLEY must have had budding 
‘poets in his mind when he wrote these lines, 





I must add a very honest protest, for my gratitude to the 
collector received a rude buffet on pages 236-7. Here we 
are given some verses written by a child, which were born— 
and ought to have remained—in the nursery. The inclusion 
of these verses is in itself a mistake, but the situation 
becomes positively absurd when one turns over the pave 
and finds HENLEy’s lines :— 
“Tt matters not how strait the gate. 
How charged with punishment the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


Whatever may be the unhappinesses of Ireland as a whole, 
—______________——., there would seem to be some 





fancy so, or she could hardly 
write about it in just the way 
she does—a kind of dignified 
tenderness that never de- 
generates into sentimentality. 
The result is a fine sense 
of distinction, without which 
this tale of the young Mar- 
quis de Vauvenargues, and his 
early death in Paris, broken, 
poor, and disfigured, would 
be almost intolerably painful. 
It is the Paris of 1740, 
whither Luc has come to seek 
that glory denied to him on 
the tented field. I shall not 
tell you more of how he fares, 
or how so much promise and 
beauty came by so hard a 
martyrdom. That you must 
read for yourself, and if the 
printed page can command | 
your tears, prepare to shed | 
them in the process. There! 
is fortunately no need to| 
praise Miss Bowen’s mastery | 
of the historical novel. Her 
style has just the colour; §@ 
and movement which such a} Pari 














“tushery”’ and swashbuck- !__— 





$ HAS RECENTLY ADOPTED A LAW AGAINst THE THROwING|Of Kathleen Moore) on the 
work requires, with some)}AWAY OF PAPER IN THE STREETS. WHEN A SIMILAR LAW’IS/ hunting field. What else would 


added touch of sincerit that ENFORCED IN LONDON THE. ABOVE WILL BE: THE. PROBABLE he » : 9 Tit 
y APPEARANCE OF A CITY TRAVELLER ON HIS RETURN NOME AFTER be afther doing % With 


redeems it from mere} picy pay SPENT CHIEFLY ON MOTOR-'BUSES AND TRAM-CARS. 


districts whose entire popu- 
lation is so devoted to conver- 
sational humour on the subject 
of horseflesh that no reforms 
would be of any interest to 
them unless they provided 
stiffer fences and more hunting 
mornings in a year. In her 
knowledge of these things 
DoroTHEA Conyers shows 
herself a quite formidable rival 
to the joint authors of The 
Experiences of an Irish R.M. 
and the successors of that 
wonderful work. The Arrival 
of Antony (Hurcutisox) is 
the story of a young man 
brought up in Germany, who, 
having never climbed upon 
the back of a horse before, 
comes to Bally Ennis to live 
with his supposed uncles, Tim 
and Tom, purveyors of hacks 
to the surrounding country- 
side. His adventures provide 
some yery amusing reading, 
and I need hardly say that he 
finds romance (in the person 








a book so racy I am loath to 
find fault, but honesty compels 











ling. Many famous personages have their part in the intrigue 
—Louis the Well-Beloved, the Duc de Richelieu, and M. de 
Voltaire, this last a finely-studied portrait. For one thing 
I was a little sorry. Why, I wonder, should the heroes of 
historical novels invariably meet the contemporary king 
and mistake him for somebody else? The habit is so 
universal that though both Lue and Louis carried it off 
gracefully and with as much originality as possible, I 
thought the incident unworthy both of them and of the 
lady who has written such a clever and otherwise uncon- 
ventional story. 


Without shame I confess that the first thing I look for 
in such a collection as The White Wallet (Fisher Unwin) 
is the index. Let me say at once that Lady GLENCONNER 
has been at pains to direct her readers clearly, and that 
those who dabble in her book will be hard to please if they 


do not find prose and poetry to their liking. Moreover, ; 


some things have been rescued from oblivion which were 


crying fér somebody to save them. To my thanks, however, | their time just now. 





me to state that the authoress does not negotiate the 
difficulties of English syntax with the same ease that she 
displays over timber, and that her plot, which depends upon 
the substitution of one baby for another, is a trifle antique. 
Also there is that little error, already noticed by Mr. Punch, 
about Marcus Aurelius jumping into the chasm, But in 
extenuation of this let me plead that Antony Doyle (who 
was really Antony Moore and a cousin of Kathleen’s) was 
far too nice and modest a young man to be compared to a 
conceited bounder like Mettus (or Mettius) Curtius. 








‘* He rose and clicked his heels tozether, making a profound bow. 
‘This is Friulein Mar, that I have it the honour to meet?’ he 
demanded pompously in excellent English.” —“‘ Daily Mail” feuilleton 


One can quite understand his being pompous. 





** A coal dealer has captured a snake over a yard long in a railway 
truck at Bishops Stortford station.” —Evening News. ; 


We were wondering how these coal dealers were employing 








— 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Tue lesson of the Coal Strike :—You 
can fuel all the people some of the 
time, and some of the people all the 
time, but it is impossible to fuel all the 
people all the time. 


Dr. RuDOLPH wa SEL declares that 
there is enough oil in the world to 
supply all requirements. A small boy 
who is dosed every morning with cod- 


to see it more evenly distributed. 
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| mont te other day at Hillsville, Vir- | 
i ginia, U.S.A, 


liver oil confirms this, and “would likey 


| their parents. 
It is really ise fair to say that that orphans will find themselves in an | 
most people have failed to think of the | unfair predicament, and it is proposed | 


A new cure for baldness is announced. 
A Budapest professor has discoverel a 
means of fixing, by means of small 
hooks of gold wire,any number of hairs 
in the scalp. This opens up the possi- 
bility of landscape-gardening on one’s 
head, for variegated colours could of 
course be used, ‘and beds and winding 

One of the new cepiaiiins drafted paths and other pretty fancies could 
by the French Boxing Federation, at easily be aeagee. 
the request of the Prefect of Police, is | ; 
to the effect that no boxers under 21; ‘“ The outlook tor the Newfoundland 
ears of age are to be allowed to enter seal fishery is unfavourable,” says The 
the ring without the written consent of | Daily Mail. “The whole fleet has 
It is now pointed out / missed the main seal herd.” We are 
able to amplify this statement. Ac- 
cording to our information the main 


his colleagues killed the 
judge, the public prosecutor, and the 
sheriff, and wounded nine jurors, the, 
clerk of the court, and three spectators. 
It is supposed that they were dissatis- 
fied with the verdict. 


| 





interests of the na- 
tion during the 
Coal Strike. Every 
nerve was strained, 
and help came from 
all quarters, to pre- 
vent the Grand Na- 
tional being aban- 
doned. 


The Suffragettes’ 
taunt that the Gov- 
ernment only dares 
lay hands on wo- 
men has now been 
answered. A Mann 
has been arrested. 


The officials who 
are enrolling names 
for the City of Lon- 
don Police Reserve 
hope to raise five 
companies of ahun- 
dred meneach from 
the newspaper offi- 
ces of the Fleet 





rather risky. 
danger, if the men should be called out, | 
that a natural desire to makenews might 
lead them to incite a little fighting ? 


“The Opposition’ — ng Bill,” says | 
The Observer, “is a practical effort to 
remedy defects in existing housing 
legislation.” 
Chamber still houses the Opposition ? 


Mr. ALLAN, the’ Sesion who 
was arrested in Germany last month 
as a spy, has, we are informed, been 


unable to prove anything against him. 


prove him to be an E nglishman. 


Upon the es of a gang of bandits 
being sentenced to a term of imprison- | 











Will there net be some! that in their case the consent of their 


| 


But surely the Upper 
| Lake Windermere; ,“‘ you will have to 
look to the Board of Trade.” 


released, the authorities having been | 


One would have thought it ; possible to |i 
obtain his birth certificate, and thus’ 
‘to let it romp at will in the fields. | 
| Upon learning its good fortune the, 


seal herd experi- 
enced the greatest 
| difficulty i in not re- 
|Vealing its hiding- 
| place by roaring 
with laughter when 
the fleet had sailed 
| by. 
se 
Firemen in San 
Francisco have 
been ordered to do 
‘a twelve-mile walk 
once a week to 
check a tendency 
|to corpulence. The 
‘effect of fat on a 
fire is well know n, 
and the regulation 
seems a wise one. 


Mlle. JEANNE 
‘Provost has been 
chatting to a re- 
presentative of Le 
Journal about her 
meeting with the 


LONDON BY NIGHT. 


Street quarter. We , } KAIserR at the 
(Scenes the photegrapher could not give you.) 
should have French Embassy in 
TREE POACHING IN ] REG ENT'S Park DURING THE Coat, Srrike. 
thought this policy '—_—_— ae Scicintnmievin — Berlin. “ He re- 


cited to 1 me,” “she reports, “ Rostand’s 
\‘Hymn to the Sun,’ and said what a 
pity it could not be translated into the 
German language.” In view of the 
anxiety of the Germans to have a place 
in the sun, it certainly does seem 
rather regrettable. 


' nurse shall be a sufficient substitute. 


“While a dnatediad stays in the 
water he is not within the jurisdiction 
of the Home Office,” Mr. iL1s Grir- 
FITH informed a deputation which 
came to London to protest to the 
Home Office against hydroplaning on 





‘* Wanted, Beer Cooler—old but sound for 
garden—also one day's services ; : good pi ofes- 
sional rat-catcher.’ 

Advt. in “ Hereford Times.” 
Q. Where is the old but sound rat- 
catcher ? 


Instead of being sold by auction with A. He is cooling beer in the garden. 


the other animals recently appearing | 
in The Miracle, the smallest donkey 
was purchased by a lady, who intends , 


How the 
deputation could have made such a stu- 
pid mistake passes our comprehension. 





From a _ public- -school entrance ex- 
amination :— 


Translate : — Avez-vous mangé la pomme 
entiére ?—Non, j’en ai donné la moitié d Jean. - 

Answer (by ve ‘onmy, who has a small brother 
have remarked, a jome).—Have you eaten all the apple !—No, 


little beast is said to 
‘Miracles will never cease!” , I have given the core to John. 
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CHARADES. 
(Communicated by a Charader.) 

We have had a good many “joyments and joicings”’ 
lately. That’s what John calls them, and he ought to 
know, because he’s generally in the middle of them all the 
time. He’s not very old yet, but he knows a good deal of the 
alphabet, and he always makes more noise than all the rest 
of us‘when he’s excited. Dad calls him the steam-roller. 

Well, first of ail, Mr. Bennett came down. We thought 
all Members of Parliament had grey hair or bald heads and 
were rather fat, but Mr. Bennett has got nice, smooth, fair 
hair and pink cheeks, and he’s just like a boy. Before he 
had been here an hour we made the Fire-fly League. I am 
President, and Rosie is Secretary, and Peggy is the 
Messenger. We’ve got lots of rules, and there’s going to 
be some Fire-fly note“paper, and all our meetings are to be 
solemn and secret. | John’s an honorary member : he may 
attend meetings, but he can’t vote. Dad and Mum are not 
members yet, but they have “the right to pay subscriptions 
(one shilling) pending good behaviour.” . That’s Rule 24. 
Theré was a lot of discussion about Dad and Mum. John 
said Mum must be a member, and Peggy wanted Dad, but 
Rosi® and I voted against them, because, if they were 
members, there wouldn’t be anybody to keep secrets from. 
If Dad talks about the League now, we all say ‘‘ Hush!” 
and’put our fingers on our lips; and the same with Mum. 
That 's half the fun of it. |: 

A little later on the same day Mr. and Mrs. Chalmers 
came down to stay with us. He’s Scotch, and takes salt 
with his porridge.. He did something for Cambridge a 
good many years ago before we were born, but he’s 
married now, and his wife’s name is Muriel. John calls 
her Moorel.' He’s fallen in love with her because she reads 
to him. We like hér very much too. iy: 

Atter téa” it was raining a little, but we hadn't got to 
go ott again because’ Dad had taken all the dogs out and 
some of us had been sneezing, so Mum said we were to 
stay indoors, and if we kept very quiet we could sit in the 
Library and not disturb the grown-ups. We began by 
being very quiet, but it didn’t last long. . Mr. Bennett and 
Mr. Chalmers~got talking about politics, and Mum put in 
a word, and then’ Dad had to say something, and then some- 
body said, “ Bothér politics; let’s have some: charades,” 
and we all yelled for joy and danced about the room, because, 
when we’re by ourselves, charades are no fun at all, but 
when the grown-ups join in they ‘re splendid. Grown-ups 
do all the nice silly things that children would like to do 
but mustn’t, and Dad’s generally the worst of the let. 

The first word was “Champagne.” _ Mr. Chalmers and 
Moorel and John and Mr. Bennett stayed to do the guessing, 
and the rest of us went out. In the first syllable it was in 
the morning, and I was the mother of the family, and Mum 
was the old.Nurse, and Rosie and Peggy were my daughters, 
and Dad was my only son, and it was to be his first day at 
school. He said, was he to creep like a snail unwillingly 
to school, but Mum said, No, he was to pretend to have a 
tooth-ache so as not to have to go to school. That was to 
be the sham part of it; so we all went back into the room, 
except. Mum and Dad, and we began talking-about. what a 
beautiful place school was, and how we hoped that Adolphus 
(Dad) would be a good boy and learn his lessons, so that he 
could support his mother (me) in my old age. Then Dad 
came in leaning on the Nurse (Mum) and howling like any- 
thing. He’d got a bath-towel wrapped round his head,and 
both his cheeks were swollen out, and he said he'd just got 
the most awful toothache. It was in two of his favourite 
molars, he said, and he was afraid it was quite impossible 
for him to face the terrors and the dangers of school life 





with such a tooth-ache. He said he couldn’t do credit to 
his dear mother (me) like that, and people would say, “ This 
boy has not been well brought up; what can his mother 
have been thinking about?” So he was going to stay at 
home, Then Nurse said that Master Adolphus was a tender 
plant, and when tender plants had pain they had it worse 
than anyone else. But I said, “‘ Adolphus, why does the 
swelling go down when -you talk? Real swellings stay 
there all the time ;”’ and I tore the towel from his head, and 
Dad put out his tongue at me and said,“ Yah.” So I said, 
“ Sir, you are a sham;”’ and ordered him to’ be flogged by 
the Nurse; and that was the end of the first syllable. Mr, 
Chalmers said it brought back his young days very vividly, 
and he had always thought school was a great mistake. 
The second syllable was splendid. Dad was a shopkeeper 
in Bond Street, and we were the shop-girls, and Mum was a 
Suffragette. . First we dressed out all kinds of things on the 
sofa in front of the glass door,and Mum came along with a 
hammer and smashed the glass. Of course she didn’t really 
smash it, but Dad seized her and rolled her over on the sofa, 
and Peggy trundled a footstool at her, because she is very 
much against Suffragettes. Then somebody told John what 
it was all about, because he was looking anxious about Mum, 
and John cried out, ‘ Votes forcakes! Don’t hit her, or only 
a little hit, because I want her to read to’me;” and Dad 
said it was his best window-pane, and he was a ruined man. 
In the whole word we all dined in a restaurant, and Dad 
was a French waiter and gave us all champagne. The 
others guessed it pretty quick, which shows how clever 
they must be. .We had lots of ‘other words. Dad said 
some of them were funny without being ’réfined, but I 
haven’t time to write any more. Only we all enjoyed our- 
selves immensely, and didn’t go to bed till half-past eight, 





NERVOUS NATIVES. 


Tuts fact which science tells us, that an oyster really feels 
When threatened by the snap of human jaws, 

That its little nerves are throbbing and its frigid blood 

congeals, ; 

May fairly give a bivalve lover pause. 

Though a generous bon-vivant, I hate inflicting pain, 
My taste I trust is not entirely selfish, 9": 

So it.’s up to me, or rather to my conscience, to refrain 
From stimulating shudders in a shellfish. 


The future, I admit it, looks a trifle blank ahead, 
O’ershadowing my cravings like a cloister, - 

For when I see my lunch of stout and bread-and-butter 

spread, ee Se 

I shall have to say, ‘ No, thank you,” to the oyster. 

Yet stay! A welcome postscript to the scienfist’s report 
Relieves the gloom and.routs my moody cholers ; 

No oyster could desire, it says, a death so sweet and short 

~ As that bestowed in mercy by our molars.. 


Once more the prospect_brightens—the sun comes peeping 
through, 
The mid-day hour with appetite is spiced ; 
In kindly tones I order half-a-pint of darker brew, 
And life, the staff of, brown and thinly sliced. 
Then, with a dozen natives, all as juicy asa peach 
And glowing with their sensé of obligation, 
I'll lose no time in practising what men of science preach, 
The task of philanthropic mastication. 








“Watch a stick whittler and you will be able to tell whether he is 
civilised or savage. A civilized man cuts outward from himself, whereas 
a savage whittler will cut towards himself.”—Daily Chronicle, 
Wealways employ the test now before asking a man todinner. 
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A LADY WITH A PAST. 


Lonpon (in her new Museum at Kensington Palace). “BLESS MY SOUL, WHAT A LIFE I HAVE LED!” 
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THE TRIAL RUN. 
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SALTIE?, OUR LOCAL AMATEUR NAVAL ARCHITECT, NOTICING THAT CAPSIZED BOATS ARE INVARIABLY FOUND FLOATING UPSIDE 
DOWN, HAS CONSTRUCTED THE ‘‘SALTBEE NON-CAPSIZABLE” PLEASURE-BOAT ON THE PRINCIPLE THAT, BEING ALREADY UPSIDE DOWN, 


IT CANNOT CAPSIZE, 








THE LONDON MUSEUM. 


Tuat tke collection of articles illus- 
trating the history of London, just 
opened so successfully at Kensington 
Palace, is representative and of fasci- 
nating interest every one agrees; but 
Mr. Punch would fail in his duty to the 
public if he refrained from pointing 
out that there are some very serious 
omissions. What are we to say of 
the curator of what purports to be a 
comprehensive London museum who 
offers for view not one of the essentially 
a—, curiosities in the following 
ist 2— 

The first H dropped by the first 
Cockney. 

A Roman dog muzzle found in the 
Thames at Barking. 

A mastodon’s tooth, much decayed, 
dug up in Long Acre. 

Facsimile of cheque for £50, being 
the ordinary tip to a lunch waiter at 
the Automobile Club. 

Tomas Srow’s umbrella. 

Jig-saw puzzle made by Grininc 
GrBBons., 

A case containing Dick WaiTrTiNc- 
Ton’s cat, stuffed. 








A silver tankard made of 3,000 three- 
penny bits saved by not going up the 
Monument 3,000 times. 

Gold button torn from the uniform 
of a Coldstream Guardsman when 
engaged in dispersing mob of the great 
unwashed in Coid Bath Fields. 

A series of placards bearing facetious 
or opprobrious legends, as used in the 
Stock Exchange to affix to members’ 
backs. 

Sir CuristorueR WreEn’s_ pocket 
camera. 

An old print of Guy Fawkes laying 
the foundation stone of Guy’s Hospital. 

Magog’s skull, when a boy. 

Album of Confessions belonging to 
EDWARD THE CoNFESSOR. 

A gold paving-stone from Thread- 
needle Street. 

Specimen of blotting-paper for pub- 
lic use from any London post-office, 
1912. 

A chained pencil with practical-joke 
lead, from the same place. 

A slice of mutton preserved in spirits 
offered to the Head Beefeater of the 
Tower by the Merry Monarch, but re- 
fused. 

Fossilised new-laid Roman egg dis- 





covered during excavations in the 
Poultry. 

A match used in setting the Thames 
on fire. 

A Fleet Street post touched by Dr. 


it. 

Collection of knockers wrenched 
from doors in Piccadilly by Lord Win- 
TERTON. . 

First fountain pen bought by Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor in his invasion of 
London in the “ seventies.” 

A pair of opera-glasses as used at 
SHAKSPEARE'S theatre on Bankside. 

Collection (very rare) of truthful 
placards of evening newspapers (1912). 

A minute (but sufficient) fragment of 
London Stone found in a piece of sultana 
cake in a tea-shop in Cannon Street. 

Brush used by Caarves James Fox. 

A series of bottles containing samples 
of London fog of all the best vintages, 
from the first downward. 

Skeleton of last passenger asphyxi- 
ated at Portland Road Station on the 
old Underground. 

One of Sir Squire Bancrort’s tall 
hats. 





Beau Bell's trouser-press. 


JOHNSON, with his thumb-mark still on |, 
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AN INLAND VOYAGE. 


Tuomas took a day off last Monday 
in order to play golf with me. For 
that day the Admiralty had to get 
along without Thomas. I tremble to 
think what would haye happened if 
war had broken out on Monday. Could 
a Thomasless Admiralty have coped 
with it? Itrownot. Even as it was, 
battleships grounded, crews mutinied, 
and several awkward questions in the 
House of Commons had to be post- 
poned till Tuesday. 

Something—some premonition of 
this, no doubt—seemed to be weighing 
on him all day. 

“ Rotten weather,” he growled, as he 
came up the steps of the club. 

“I’m very sorry,’ I said. “I keep 
on complaining to the secretary about 
it. He does his best.” 

“What ’s that?” 

“He taps the barometer every 
morning, and says it will clear up in 
the afternoon. Shall we go out now, 
or shall we give it a chance to stop?” 

Thomas looked at the rain and 
decided to let it stop. I made him as 
comfortable as I could. I gave him a 
drink, a cigarette, and Mistakes with 
the Mashie. On the table at his elbow 
I had in reserve Faulty Play with the 
Brassy and a West Middlesex Direc- 
tory. For myself I wandered about rest- 
lessly, pausing now and again to read 
enviously a notice which said that C. D. 
Topping’s handicap was reduced from 
24 to 22. Lucky man! 

At about half-past eleven the rain 
stopped for a moment, and we hurried 
out. 

“ The course is a little wet,” I said 
apologetically, as we stood on the first 
tee, ‘but with your naval experience 
you won’t mind that. By-the-way, I 
ought to warn you that this isn’t all 
casual water. Some of it is river.” 

‘‘ How do you know which is which?” 

“You ’ll soon find out. The river is 
so much deeper. Go on—your drive.” 

Thomas won the first hole very 
easily. We both took four to the green, 
Thomas in addition having five splashes 
of mud on his face while I only had 
three. Unfortunately the immediate 
neighbourhood of the hole was under 
water. Thomas, the bounder, had a 
small heavy ball which he managed to 
sink in nine. My own, being lighter, 
refused to go into the tin at all, and 
floated above the hole in the most ex- 
asperating way. 

“T expect there’s a rule about it,” I 
said, “if we only knew, which gives 
me the match. However, until we find 
that out, I suppose you must call your- 
self one up.” 

“T shall want some dry socks for 





lunch,” he muttered, as he sploshed off 
to the tee. 

“ Anything you want for lunch you 
can have, my dear Thomas. I promise 
you that you shall not be stinted. The 
next green is below sea level altogether, 
I’m afraid. The first in the water 
wins.” 

Honours, it turned out, were divided. 
I lost the hole, and Thomas lost his 
ball. Thethird tee having disappeared 
we moved on to the fourth. 

“There ’s rather a nasty place along 
here,” I said. “The secretary was 
sucked in the other day, and only 
rescued by the hair.” 

Thomas drove a good one. I topped 
mine badly, and it settled down in the 
mud fifty yards off. ‘Excuse me,” I 
shouted as I ran quickly after it, and I 
got my niblick on to it just as it was 
disappearing. It was a very close 
thing. 

“ Well,” said Thomas, as he reached 
his ball, “that’s not what I call a 
brassy lie.” 

“It’s what we call a corkscrew lie 
down here,” I explained. “If you 
haven’t got a corkscrew, you'd better 
dig round it with something, and then 
when the position is thoroughly undet- 
mined—— Oh, good shot!” 

Thomas had got out of the fairway 
in one, but he still seemed unhappy. 

«My eye,” he said, bending down in 
agony ; “I’ve got about half Middlesex 
in it.” 

He walked round in circles saying 
strange nautical things, and my sug- 
gestions that he should (1) rub the other 
eye and (2) blow his nose suddenly were 
received ungenerously. 

“Anything youd like me to do with 
my ears?” he asked bitterly. “If 
you’d come and take some mud out 
for me, instead of talking rot——” 

I approached .with my handkerchief 
and examined the eye carefully. 

“ See anything?” asked Thomas. 

“My dear Thomas, it’s full of turf. 
We mustn’t forget to replace this if 
we can get itout. What the secretary 
would say—— There! How’s that?” 

“Worse than ever.” 

“Try not to think about it. Keep 
the other eye on the ball as much as 
possible. This is my hole, by the way. 
Your ball is lost.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“T saw it losing itself. It went into 
the bad place I told you about. It’s 
gone to join the secretary. Oh, no, 
we got him out, of course; I kee 
forgetting. Anyhow, it’s my hole.” 

“T think I shall turn my trousers up 
again,” said Thomas, bending down to 
do so. ‘Is there a local rule about it?” 

“No; it is left entirely to the dis- 
cretion and good taste of the members. 


P| Good-bye to our half-crown if he runs 





Naturally a little extra licence is 
allowed on a very muddy day. Of 
course, if——- Oh, I see. You meant 
a local rule about losing your ball in 
the mud? No, I don’t know of one. 
Be a sportsman, Thomas, and don’t 
begrudge me the hole.” 

The game proceeded, and we reached 
the twelfth tee without any further 
contretemps; save that I accidentall 
lost the sixth, ninth and tenth holes, 
and that Thomas lost his mashie at the 
eighth. He had carelessly laid it down 
for a moment while he got out of a 
hole with his niblick, and when he 
turned round for it the thing was gone. 

At the twelfth tee it was raining 
harder than ever. We pounded along 
with our coat-collars up and reached 
the green absolutely wet through. 

“ How about it?’ said Thomas. 

“ My hole, I think; and that makes 
us all square.” 

“T mean how about the rain? And 
it’s just one o’clock.”’ 

“Just as you like. Well, I suppose 
it is rather wet. All right, let’s have 
lunch.” 

We had lunch. Thomas had it in 
the only dry things he had brought 
with him—an ulster and a pair of 
Vardon cuffs, and sat as near the 
fire as possible. It was still raining in 
torrents after lunch, and Thomas, who 
is not what I call keen about golf, pre- 
ferred to remain before the fire. Per- 
haps he was right. I raked up an 
old copy of Stumers with the Niblick 
for him, and read bits of the Tele- 
phone Directory out aloud. 

After tea his proper clothes were dry 
enough in places to put on, and as it 
was still raining hard, and he seemed 
disinclined to come out again, I 
ordered a cab for us both. 

“It’s really rotten luck,” said 
Thomas, as we prepared to leave, 
“that on the one day when I takea 
holiday, it should be so beastly.” 

“ Beastly, Thomas?” I said in amaze- 
ment. “Theoneday? I’m afraid you 
don’t play inland golf much ?” 

“T hardly ever play round London.” 

“T thought not. Then let me tell 
you that to-day’s was the best day’s 
golf I’ve had for three weeks.”’ 

“Golly!” said Thomas. A, A. M. 





Leaving it to Chance. 

‘The horse will leave the Curragh for Aintree 
at the end of the present week. He has not 
been tried, but is expected to run forward.” 

Glasgow Herald. 


backward. 





“The Anopheline Mosquito, For use in 
schools.” —Pioneer. 


“Buck up with the mosquito, Smith; 
I’ve got it next.” 





— 
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‘SHALL WE HAVE CHAMPAGNE OR SOME OTHER WINE?” ** ARE THERE OTHER WINES?” 





RACIAL ENTHUSIASM. Stil, Tm Oxford. I shall bellow, raising ‘most candied 


As a youth at some election permanently strains his throat, | When, upon the 30th instant (Saturday) my fancy wins-— 
Cheering in and out of season, though he hasn't got a vote ; ‘ : 
As they won last year, remember. Oh, my heart leaps up 

















As a cockerel shrieks insanely, poised on elongated legs, in me 
Just because some hens have managed to produce an egg} When I recollect my rapture o'er that famous victory! 
or eggs) ; : ; ag 
(0 Bes); ee . : How through all the night that followed wild excitement 
As a crocodile rejoices—no ; perhaps I'd better stay, kept me warm 
r ° ial 1 mm P —? . 
we hae I ought to mention, warble on like thisall] Ang next day—i.ec., the Sunday—when they brought the 
ay Census form, 
As, to cut it short, these creatures do the various things! \here it ordered (inter alia) one’s “ profession ” to be shown, 
we ‘ve said, : ; » Thrilled with genuine pride, I boldly entered Oxford as 
Once a year vicarious ardour nearly drives me off my head. my own 
| When we hail (with luck) the sober, tentative approach of 


Spring, **Capt. Aylmer and R. Drury Davies beat D. Shallow and A. Shallow : 
Then the Boat Race, once per annum, stirs me up like|4—6, 6—3, 7—5. This proved an excellent match, all four p.ayers 
sticking to it hard. W. Shallow easily won the first set and Kerr 3—0 


anything. in the second, Aylmer and Davies then gave in and won the remaining 
Never have I seen the Isis, never paced the banks of Cam, | games.” —Znglishman. 
Neither helped to mould the genius that undoubtedly I am ;| In spite of the varieties of Saar. LOWS this i is too deep for us. 
Neither ’Varsity has schooled me; mine, as you perhaps — 
might guess, 
| Was the Board School education, eulogised by G. B. S.; ‘With reference to your esteemed enquiry, for price of making one 
: , - pair of corsets, we beg to inform you that same will be 15/6, and 
Yet the fervent Undergraduate, bawling madly at his crew, | will take about 16 days to get round.” 
Cannot compass that excitement I, a rank outsider, do. For a stoutish lady, evidently. 
And I’m Oxford. I have never found the smallest reason 


why, 
Save it 4 that I, when younger, uscd to wear an Oxford} You see, the Government is not so brutal as some women 





From a business letter — 











‘*Cristabel Pankhurst has not yet been racked.”—Eyyptian Gazctte. 





tie. | make out. 
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: Flaneurs, on the whole, rested with 
BLANCHE’S LETTERS. Clytie Vandollarbilt and Sadie Macan- 
Park Lane. | drew., Et pourquoi? Because, my 

Drarest DaPHNeE,—We’re just back} dear, each of them had brought her 
from Belleplage, a dear little place on} whole stock of jewelled shoes with her. 
the céte dazur, which, so far, we ‘ve It ’s quite an art to learn to walk in 
been able to keep free from tourists and} shoes with a big diamond set in the 
outsiders and all such horrors. : tip of each heel, but Clytie has certainly 
Josiah would go with me, and would | got’ hold of the diamond-walk very 
stay all the time, in spite of all my well. They have little portable strong- 





remonstrances. I really think I’m a,rooms, in which they keep the shoes 





Sadie slightingly. “ Mine turn the scale 
at half a million!” “Ah, but, my 
dear,” retorted Clytie, with her famous 
smile, “there’s more room for jewels on 
your shoes than on mine, remember ! ” 

People are going in a great deal for 
physical culture, to prepare themselves 
for a very strenuous season. A stealthy 
cat-like grace is to be the correct thing 
this spring and summer, and most 
of the new physical exercises try to 





most unusual person to endure 
all that I have to so wonder- 
fully! Almost I pleaded with 
him not to make me so cruelly 
conspicuous. I pointed out to 
him that I was the only woman 
at Belleplage witlr her husband, 
and that he was the only man 
with his wife,—but all in vain. 
I said it wasn’t nice to be so 
much remarked upon and talked 
about—but it was no use. 

Oh, and another thing! He 
was simply most awful about 
the scenery and the views and 
absurd stodgy things of that 
kind. I’ve pretty well given 
him up in despair by this time, 
but 1 made one more effort and 
told him people don’t talk about 
the blue sky and the blue sea 
and the mountains and the 
palm-groves at these places— 
they don’t even look at them. 
They look at and talk about 
each other, and the tir aux 
pigeons, and the frocks and 
hats on the Promenade des 
Flaneurs. 

Talking of pigeon-shooting, 
Beryl Clarges and I both took 
part in it—the only women ad- 
mitted to do so. Beryl did 
more execution than I did, but 
my rig was much more voyant 
—tall grey kid boots, a short 
dual skirt of pigeon-grey cloth, 
with a darling little coat to 
match, braided with coloured 
silk braid in a design of 
wounded pigeons, and a Tyro- | 
lese hat and feather. 
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produce it. 

The other day I happened in 
‘upon Popsy, Lady Ramsgate, 
‘not in calling hours, having 
‘something I wanted to say to 
‘our dear old juvenile-antique. 
,I went unannounced into the 
big drawing-room. It was 
cleared for action, and there 
‘was Popsy’s maid drawing a 
/paper ‘“‘mouse” over the floor 
by a long string, and there was 
‘poor old Popsy on all-fours, 
|Springing and crouching and 
;pouncing without any trans- 
\formation or any make-up or 
any breath to greet me with! 

“ Laugh away, you wretch,” | 
‘she said, when she could speak ; 
‘IT don’t care! I’m getting on 
splendidly, aren’t I, Suzanne?” 
“ Mais oui!” agreed the obse- 
quious maid. ‘“ Miladi joue la } 
chatte & merveille.” 

Another who is intent on get- 
ting hold of the correct feline 

‘grace is the Bullyon-Bounder- } 

‘mere woman. Sie is going in } 

for it so thoroughly that, I hear, 

she’s given up sleeping in a} 

bed, and curls up in a big basket | 

every night ! 
1 Babs St. Austin is another of 

‘the physical exercise people. 
~ | Not long ago, she told me with 





‘| Ooctenae e tears that her neck was getting 


—_ 


STAR TURN AT THE ‘‘COLLODEUM.” 


THB PERSON WHO DID NoT SEE ‘‘THE MIRACLE.” 


'short and her heart was break- 
‘ing! Her form of exercise is to 
‘yun round a big room, with acid 
\drops suspended, at intervals, 
iby fine threads a good deal 





Josiah said he was “ sorry to see me 
killing the pretty harmless creatures.” 
I said J was sorry too—not because I 
was killing them, but because I wasn’t ! 
Apropos of which I must tell you a 
perfectly sweet thing the Comte de 
Chateauvieux, the crack shot there, said 
tome. I was grizzling at my ill luck 


with the birds, and he bowed and said: | 


“Vous avez un tir infallible sur les 
hommes, madame, si non sur les 
pigeons!” Isn’t he a darling man ? 
Josiah calls him a “ grimacing little 
ape.” If only he had a little of the 
Count’s manner himself! 

The honours of the Promenade des 


——higher than her head. Babs, 





they ’re not wearing, and these little 
strong-rooms, if touched by a hand 
not familiar with their mechanism, fire 
off a revolver at each corner. Isn’t 
that lovely ? There was a good deal of 
rivalry between Clytie V. and Sadie M., 
and one day they were vying about 
their shoes. Clytie’s, that day, were of 
white suéde—at least she said they 
were white suéde, but one could see 





diamond-lace bows and an enormous 





nothing but pearls and diamonds. | 
Sadie’s were of pale green silk, with | 


emerald on the toe of each shoe. Clytie | 
said hers were worth a quarter of a! 
million dollars.’ “‘ That all? remarked | 


her neck stretched to its utmost, jumps 
for these acid drops as she runs, and 
tries to take them into her mouth. I 
saw her yesterday, and she was much 
perkier—says her neck is already a 
quarter of an inch longer. She’s de- 
lighted with the treatment. Its only 
drawback is the danger of being choked 
by one of the acid drops. If she. 
escapes this danger, she hopes to have | 
as long a neck as any of us by the time 
the season begins in earnest. 

Only small parties are being given 
just now, of course, and of these the 
most popular are “Strike” parties. 
Just as dancing is beginning we all 
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stop, and refuse to dance unless we 
may do any step we like. The band 
leaves off playing—there’s arbitration 
and conciliation—and altogether it’s 
quite good fun; and finally we all 
start off, doing whatever kind of dance 
we please. The “Minimum,” first 
danced at these “Strike” parties, is 
now catching on everywhere. 

One of the most-talked-of weddings, 
when Lent is over, will be that of 
Dickie Sandys, the Ramsgates’ girl, to 
the great scientist, Sir Henry Blinker- 
ton, the man, you know, who discovered 
that water wasn’t water, or some fright- 
ful thing of that kind. 

Dickie’s first engagement, you re- 
member, to Billy Foljambe was broken 
off, and people said her grandmother, 
Popsy, Lady Ramsgate, was to blame 
—and, indeed, Popsy was engaged to 
Billy afterwards for a time. Since 
then Dickie’s become a_ problem- 
daughter for the old people. She took 
to spelling Woman with a big W and 
man with a small m; had digs of her 
own, and went in for that popular 
latter-day performance, living her own 
life, in the course of which she’s 
sometimes been out with the Militants! 
A Woman with a big W being an 
almost impossible thing for even the 
cleverest mother to get off her hands, 
Lady Ramsgate is simply immensely 
relieved at the prospect of the wedding. 
But, dearest, doesn’t it seem horribly 
sad that a girl who began her career 
with such success as Dickie, should 
end by marrying a scientific man, and 
one who owes everything to his talents 
and nothing at all to family? (They 
say Sir Henry began life quite at the 
bottom of the ladder. Indeed, that he 
was one of those fearful boys one gets 
so sick of, who walk from somewhere 
with bare feet.) Of course it won’t be 
an “Obey” wedding ; and I hear that 
quite a novel note will be introduced 
by the bridesmaids, carrying dainty 
little velvet and gilt hammers, which 
they will hold above the bride’s head to 
form an arch as she goes out. Instead 
of flowers, broken glass will be strewn 
before her, 

Talking of weddings, quite different 
arrangements are made for an “ Obey” 
and a “ Won't obey” marriage as to 
gowns, decoration of the church, and 
the music played. Olga tells me that 
for an “Obey” wedding she designs 
quiet gracious submissive gowns, while 
for a “‘ Won’t obey” one she introduces 
a note of defiance into the sleeve, and 
the hang of the train means “ I acknow- 
ledge no master!” She was naturally 
quite afligée at the Hepburn-Dallamont 
matriage fiasco just before Lent. It 
was to have been a “Won’t obey” 
wedding of the most marked de- 








Hon. Treasurer (at the end of the game). ‘Now I woxpER WHAT SILLY ASS DID THAT!” 








scription, Jane Hepburn being simply 
enormously advanced, while Jimmy 
Dallamont is one of the quiet ones 
who wants nothing but peace with 


honour! Well, my dear, Olga sur- 
passed herself in the bride’s and her 
maids’ ‘*Won’t obey” gowns; the 
ehurch was all donc in mauve, green 
and white, wd the organist (Miss 
Jones, Mus.Doc.) played them in with 
her famous ‘ Woman’s March to 
Freedom.” And then, my Daphne, 
after all, ths bride positively and 
actually promised to “love, honour 
and OBEY!” An audible smile went 
through the packed church, and Miss 
Jones, Mus.Doc., left the organ-loft in 
a fury and refused to play another 
note! The explanation whispered 
about afterwards was that, the evening 
before the wedding, Jimmy told Jane 





she was welcome to leave out “ obey,” 
but in that case he would leave out 
“with all my worldly goods I thee 
endow ’’—and this amounts to some- 
thing in Jimmy’s case. These quiet 
ones often have a bit up their sleeve, 
haven’t they ? Ever thine, 
BLANCHE. 





Under the heading “ Successful 
Urmston Protest” we read in The 
Manchester Evening News :— 

‘‘The complaints lodged yesterday with the 
officials of the company were so numerous and 
so well grounded that they could not be ignored, 
aud this morning the hundreds of Urmston 
people who were yesterday left behind by the 
7.58 train to Manchester were accommodated on 
an additional train leaving at 8.55.” 
Twenty-five hours soon go when you 
have all the automatic machines to 
play with. 
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Breathless Lady (to energetic partner). “ Gextix—Mnr. Horktns—r.EAs—E—DO REMEMBER—7*1’s LENT.” 





[Suggested by a study of the March number 
of a famous | «riddica!. ] : 
Many, I ween, the strike hit hard, 
But none were hurt so much as he, 
The soothsayer, the mystic bard, 
Boder of destiny; ° +e 


Who built a little.tower on trust, 
A gassy fabric breathed from coal, 
And watched it crumble to the dust, 
Brapsuaw, the poor old soul. 


Stop. As he idly penned the word, 
Little he dreamed how more than 
true . ‘ sp { 
His statement was. The engines heard, 
Stop. And they did stop too. 


“ Saturdays only.” ~ How serene, 


With what wise calm he used that | 


phrase, 
And now there is no 9.15, 
Sundays or Saturdays. 


And here's a page of strife and din 
(It must have been the old man’s pet), 
Where, drunk with joy, he squeezes in 
The whole dashed alphabet, 


To mark his footnotes. Afternoon 
Or morning now there is no snip; 

Where are the times of yestermoon ? 
Where is the Hanwell slip ? 





And so with all the wiles he planned 
Large output of laborious brains, 
The asterisks, the little hand 
That points to Other Trains. 


Vain little hand! Enough, enough ; 
I will not see page 94 ; 

Pathetic fragment of a cuff, 
Thou canst not aid me more. 


We saunter to the station now 
And seek the casual guard; and say, 
I want to go to Sluff-on-Slough, 
Could you do that to-day ? 





' And if the guard is good and kind 

| He tells the man in front to puff, 
| And, keeping our request in mind, 
He sets us down at Sluff. 


But fallen is the pride of those 

Who knew their Brapsuaw, Perth 
| to Tring, 
| And jubilant are BrapsHAw’s foes, 
Who blessed the blooming thing. 


| And he himself—a poor wan ghost— 
I see him cn some ancient loop, 

The trickiest piece he loved the most, 
His own dumbfounded dupe ; 


Waiting alons, but ah! for what ? 
As the dull leaden hours roll by, 
“T hear her—no, I hear her not, 





Yorsaken—BrapsHaw—I!”’ 





At Basingstoke I see him, too, 
Sitting on some deserted seat, 
Or Blisworth Junction, watching 
through- 
Connections fail to meet, 


Or where the 6.5 should have stopped 
Toset down from beyond Low Moor, 
He hath been marked, as_ twilight 
dropped, 
By some late roystering boor, 


Or underneath some silent arch 
Still lingering for the spark to fall, 
In this tempestuous moon of March 
The wildest soul of all. _ 
Evor. 





“The top picture shows Mr. Asquith. On 
his immediate left are Lord Morley and Mr. 
Lloyd George, and on his right can be seen Sir 
Edward Grey with Lord Morley and Earl Beau- 
champ. Inset is Lord Morley hastening to join 
the Belshazzic feast.”—Zhe Throne. 


He certainly got there. 





From a letter in The Daily Mail:— 


“Tt is for them to cut short this weakness 
towards the Miners’ Federation, with its ser- 
pent’s head bruising the heel of the community. 
And why is the latter under its heel ?” 


-| Anyone who has stood on a serpent’s 


head from a position beneath its heel 
can answer this for us. 
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FINAL ARBITER. 


“IF YOU CAN’T SETTLE THIS, J WILL.” 
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ESSENCE OF 
PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM 
THE DIARY OF 
Tony, M.P.) 

House of Com- 
mons, Monday, 
March 18.—I1n 
what is up to now 
comparatively brief 
career WINSTON 
has suffered a 
marked sea change. 
He entered politi- 
eal life within the 
family fold. For 
sake of his father 
he was welcomed 
from both camps. 
Had he remained 
under Conservative 
flag he might to- 
day have come to 
be regarded as the 
rising hope of stern 
unbending Tory- 
ism. True son of 
his father, he could 
not be got to run 
long in _ harness 
single or double. 
Prince ARTHUR, 
not fully recognising possibilities that 
have since blazed in the political 
firmament, was perhaps a little short- 
tempered with the assertive young 
man. Some of the rank and file were 
positively rude. However it came about, 
Winston, smarting under crowning 
insult when the Ministerialists of the 
day greeted his rising by walking out 
of the House, one day strolled over to 
opposite camp and there remains. 

When, after brief interval, his old 
friends and companions dear found him 
seated on Treasury Bench they deter- 
mined to make it hot for him. Dis- 
position took Parliamentary form of 
pelting him with supplementary 
questions and greeting passages of his 
speeches with derisive noises. WINSTON 
went his way apparently regardless. 
He may have felt the arrow points; 
ke never flinched. Sympathised with in 
the matter of annoyance at Question 
time, he protested that he rather liked 
it; found it useful practice in art of 
readiness of fence. 

His indifference being disappointing, 
and little got out of him in the way of 
self-committal, the practice gradually 
fell off ; it has now ceased. Nevertheless 
there remains, as in analogous cases, 
notably that of Don Joss, a spirit of 
vexation among former comrades, the 
sharper when tinged with regret at loss 
of so brilliant a recruit. 

To-day, with kaleidoscopic move- 
ment peculiar to House, the WanrTon 


their uses. 
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“THE FIGHTING TEMERAIRE” BROUGHT OUT AGAIN! 
A memory of TuRNER, which would seem to indicate that even *‘ Pre-Dieadnoughts” have 


(Mr. Ba.rour, with characteristic patriotism and disregard of all petty emotions, comes 


back into the fighting line.) 


Winston finds himself object of un- 
qualified applause from Benches oppo- 
site. As in lucid speech, built up with 
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‘More bouquets and wreaths! Really, most 
gratifying! This popularity is almost em- 
barrassing!! JZow pleased Lloyd George will 
bert” 








he expounds his 
scheme of Navy 
Reform and Main- 
tenance, gentlemen 
opposite are sur- 
prised into a cheer. 
Encouraging effect 
slightly’ chilled by 
ominous _ silence 
on Ministerial 
Benches below 
Gangway where sit 
the Labour Party. 
Also, faithful breast 
of CHARLIE BErEs- 
FORD disturbed by 
what he regards 
as unnecessary 
challenge to neigh- 
bouring Power. 

“Why drag in 
Germany?” he 
asks, reminiscent 
of WHISTLER anent 
‘VELASQUEZ. 

Winston doesn’t 
mind if his words 
are distasteful to a 
section of his own 
Party. The most 
amiable of men 
can’t please everybody. As for CHARLIE 
B., when presently, in course of his 
speech, he made frequent reference to 
Germany, WinsTon raised his eyebrows, 
shrugged his shoulders and murmured, 
“ Et tu, Charlie?” 

His plan of-Naval defence summed 
up in memorable sentence. “ We 
must,” he said, “always be ready to 
meet at our average moment anything 
that any possible enemy might -hurl 
against us at his selected moment.” 

Business done.—First Lord submits 
Naval Estimates for the year. Received 
with plaudits by Opposition; listened 
to in ominous silence below Gangway 
on Ministerial side. 

Tuesday.—House presented crowded 
appearance seen only once or twice in 
a session. Noble Lords rushed in and 
fought for seats as if they were mere 
pittites at door of His Majesty's 
Theatre. Foreign Ministers crowded 
their allotted bench. Tier on tier rose 
lines of “Strangers” beaming with 
satisfaction at their good luck. Every 
seat on floor of House appropriated, 
late comers found uneasy resting-place 
on Gangway steps. A group stood by 
the Bar. Double rows of Members 
filled both side galleries. 

Expectation raised high by promise 
of introduction of Bill dealing with 
Coal Strike. Great opportunity for 
ambitious orator. Occasion a National 
crisis; splendid audience within sound 
of voice, and all the world listening at 
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THE BADGER AND THE BUTTERFLY—AN UNEQUAL CONTEST. 


Mr. McCatium Scott, in “dour” earnest and without a vestige of humour, is entirely 
obfuseated by the light and airy playfulness of the Colonial Secretary (Mr. LuLu Harcourt). 


the door.’.AsQuITH, as usual, con- 
cerned exclusively with business in 
hand. His task was to justify action 
cf: Ministers during past fortnight; to 
lament failure of mediatory procedure ; 
to expound conseqrent legislative pro- 
posals, and to recommend them to 
approval. Spoke for fifty minutes: 
something beyond his average length. 
Skipped exordium, dispensed with 
Did not angle for cheers. 
Certainly caught none. Lack of 
animation on part of speaker, absence 
of enthusiasm among audience, acted 
and reacted with result decidedly dull. 

Bonner Law promptly following 
was, on rising, greeted with a cheer 
from loyal followers, repeated when 
he expressed doubt of Ministerial 
measure. _ Silence fell 





when, from speech. 


senting to listening Senate an attitude 
not exactly graceful. At opening of 
speech to-day, leaning elbows on the 
brass-bound box, he clutched the other 
rim with both hands. Not being birds, 
a: 3ir Borie Rocue remarked in another 
connection, as long as they were kept 
in this position they couldn’t be in 
trouser pockets. Force of habit not over- 
come in course of a few weeks. Pretty 
to see how when Bonner was intent on 
pursuing his argument, the hands, un- 
consciously unloosed, strayed back to- 
wards their nest. Occasionally they 
found it. But Bonner was resolute. 
Straightway hauled them forth and 
laid them out on box again. 

Perhaps this little distraction ac- 
counted for amazing maladroitness of 
So many unnecessary things 


time to time, he hedged, protesting| were said bogging Lraper or Oppo- 
absence of desire to snatch Party ad-' sttron more hopelessly than his historic 


vantage out of National predicament. |‘ Certainly.” 


, In one respect the speech a marvel 


| whose freshness never palls. 


PREMIER 


| 


Or was it due to absence 
of steadying notes? However it be, 
Labour Members, quick to see oppor- 


had carefully prepared his address,|tunity, by frequent interposition of 


bringing voluminous notes, to which 
he constantly referred. Bonner made 


' no notes during its delivery nor did 


he carry with him to table a scrap 
of paper. 

Has almost succeeded in mastering 
a little mannerism to which, at out- 
set of his Leadership, a friendly pen 
called attention. _Unencumbered by 
manuscript, he did not quite know 
what to do with his hands. So he 
put them in his trousers’ pocket, pre- 





| 


questions, led Bonner into pitfalls 
which one with briefer Parliamentary 
experience and lesser gifts of speech 
might easily have avoided. 

Low down on Front Opposition 
Bench, a quarter affected by Parlia- 
mentary Monarchs retired from busi- 
ness, sat Prince ArtTxHuR intently 
listening. Would give more than two- 
pence for his thoughts about speech of 
successor in Leadership. 

Business done.——Coal Mines Bill, 





embodying principle of minimum wage, 
brought in. First Reading agreed to 
without division. 

Friday. — Man's inhumanity to 
woman, which makes countless 


|thousands mourn, illustrated afresh. 


Good luck at ballot-box attending that 
preux chevalier AGG-GarDNER, to-day 
was early in Session set apart for 
Second Reading of the measure called 
the Conciliation Bill because it does 
not fully meet the views of any section 
of Woman’s Suffrage Party. Tvery- 
thing was prepared, including sheaf of 
speeches. Even when urgency of Coal 
Strike made necessary: immediate 
legislative action Premier left un- 
touched the Rights of Woman to to- 
day’s sitting. In order to keep the 
pledge it was proposed that Coal Mines 
Bill should be rushed through so that 
it might leave the Commons last night. 
Arrangement embodied in PREmirr’s 
Resolution dealing with business of the 
week. Enter LeapErR or Oppositicn 
with demand for day’s interval between 
Introduction and Second Reading. 
“What,” he scornfully asked, “ has 
the House of Commons to do with 
either promoters or opponents of Con- 
ciliation Bill?” ~~ ri, 
Premier struggled for some time 
against pressure thus brought to bear 
upon him. Personally desirous of 





Admiral (of the Blue) ALAN BurcoyNe 
graciously acknowledges, across the floor of the 
House, the distinguished services of Admiral 
CHURCHILL. 

(Wixstoy finds himself object of unqualified 
applause from Benches opposite. ) 
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at earliest possible moment. Lvery 
day that passes minimises effect of 
Suffragette-outrage, more effective than 
ordered speech in spoiling chances of 
any measure giving votes to women. 
Sense of House however with Bonner. 
Woman’s opportunity. meanly filched 
with promise of restoration by-and-by. 

Business. done——Coal Mines _ Biil 
dealt with in Committee. 





COURT SITTING. 
[An essay in Bill-Sikeology, after the emotional 
method of Zhe Daily Graphic.) 

A HusH fell on the assembled com- 
pany. A man who was eating an 
orange let it fall noisily to the floor. 
Through the doors at the further end 
of the court entered a stalwart figure. 
The air at once became electric. For 
it was William Sikes, labourer, charged 
with violence towards the woman he 
had made his wife. He was between 
two warders; advancing, amid a tense 
silence, towards the dock. 





Suffragetic. ‘‘1 DEFY ANYONE TO NAME A FIELD OF ENDEAVOUR IN WHICH MEN DO NOT RECEIVE MORE CONSIDERATION THAN WOMEN ! 
Voice from Crowd. ‘‘ WAT ABOUT THE BALLY BALLET?” 





As one! 
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looked at him one could not but admire So it was written on the pirten ates 
the man. Standing there in the/in all the narrowness of conventiona 
splendour of his muscular prime, his | phrasing! How pitifully inadequate 
mighty veined hands clasped in aj we felt the phrase to be! What life- 
quiescent pose, his great strength |forces yet unsounded lie behind each 
balanced in an attitude of dogged in-;common act! The woman perhaps 
difference, he forced upon the most | had betrayed him by a sympathy too 
casual observer a profound train of | restricted for the needs of this massive, 
reflection—reflections on the grandeur | primal, tree-like being. And was no 
of intellect subdued to simew,- of mind | voice to be raised now to plead indul- 
— in yy oe rer —_ 4 = vagaries — = 

This man, with the far-off look in surely Nature’s ~wn?.... As _ the 
his vitreous eyes, cast upon me that/judge passed sen.ence and William 
unspeakable glamour of the criminal|Sikes puckered his mouth at the 
classes. I felt that he was a Power, a relentless verdict, I sat — 
Prime Cause. His presence in the|;unde: the spell of a masterful per- 
crowded room made other men appear sonality. Three months with hard 
small. The personality of magistrate | labour Outside the court could 
and clerk faded before this son of;be heard the ge - porate 
untamed Nature. I mused, as I felt'the swish and rumble of taxi-cabs. 
that all around me must be musing,|Newsboys were shouting their final 
upon what this creature might have scores. And William Sikes passed 
been. The soul is the plaything of its;slowly, with confident step, through 
environment. And yet what petty|those dark swinging doors—a son of 
man-made charge was this brought-toil -going forth undaunted to his 
against him? “Beating his wife.” '! labour. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
j “ MILESTONES.” 

Tue three Acts of Milestones are 
dated 1860, 1885 and 1912. Of these 
three periods I can only claim to know 
the last intimately. I do not regret it ; 
for this play by Mr. ArNonD BENNETT 
and Mr. Epwarp Kwnosravcu leaves 
me quite contezted to belong to the 
twentieth century. _ Superior as I think 
the clothes, the hairdressing, the fur- 
nishing, and other outward arts of 
1912 to those of 1885 or 1860, my 
evening at the Royalty convinced me 
that the present day showed .a still 
greater superiority in the matter of 
playwriting. Could anything so gool 
as Milestones have come out of 1885 
or 1860? Whether it could or not, it 
certainly didn’t. 

Of course, a dramatist writing in 1912 
of events which happened in 1860 can 
get considerable advantage from his 
later knowledge. When John Rhead 
and Samuel Sibley, partners in an iron 
works, quarrel over John’s vision of a 
future in which iron ships take the 


place of wooden, the scene is the more} 


effective from the fact that the atidience 
knows what the future holds. But this 
knowledge must be used with care. It 
would not be fair to hold up to mock- 
ery every bit of old Toryism which has 
gone wrong. The 1906 remarks of the 
most progressive of us about aeroplanes 
could be laughed at in a 1916 farce. 
In this respect the authors show a 
proper restraint, they do not work for 
the cheap laugh. The lesson that they 
are out to teach is not that times 
change, but that human nature remains 
much the same through it all. 

One might almost call Milestones 
another “lesson for fathers.” It shows 
two families growing from youth to 
old age;. but the dominating figure 
throughout is John Rhead. I think 
the middle-aged and old would do 
well to study the development of 
Rhead; it would help them to realise 
that inasmuch as they are at odds 
with the youth of to-day they are at 
odds with their own youth of years ago. 

The acting was masterly all through. 
The players were put to an unusually 
difficult test; they had to represent 
two, or in some cases three different 
people who were yet the same person. 
Mr. Dennis Eapie and Miss Hawke 
Waricurt in particular gave remarkable 
performances. Miss KvetyN WEEDEN 
only appeared in two Acts. She was 
the image of a Du Maurier girl in i885, 
and quite the modern mother in 1912. 
In both scenes she acted finely. But, 
indeed, all the acting was good; 1912 


My heartiest thanks to the authors 
for writing and to Messrs. VEDRENNE 
and Eavig for producing this play. 





A new curtain-raiser at the Hay- 
market gave wiser people than myself 
an excuse for seeing Bunty Pulls the 
Strings for the 300th time. I took the 
opportunity of seeing it for the first 
time. If there is anybody else in 
London or the provinces as careless 
of true art and humour as I had 
shown myself to be up to last Tues- 
day, then let him take warning from 
this. I fear I have neglected Bunty 
too long to have any right to praise 
her now, but I shoulc be very sorry not 





John Rhead (the eldest). “ Fine fellows, but 
nothing like what J was at their age.” 
The Three John Rheads ... Mr. DENNIs Mavie. 


to have dropped my mite into the over- 
flowing plate which Weelum holds for 
her. So let me just say that she and 
her friends gave me the happiest 
evening I have ever spent in a theatre. 
M. 





THE SPRING PURVEYOR. 

You may not have observed it, but 
Spring has not come this year. I ig- 
nore your boastings about your gardens. 
I maintain that a glance at your daily 
paper will show you that spring is not 
here. Are the robins building in pillar- 
boxes? Are the hop-shoots growing 
at the rate of six inches per day? 
Where is the tree-pipit ? And the reed- 
bunting? You surely have missed the 
reed-bunting! What has become of 
the barred umber moth? Is the tooth- 
wort in flower? Has the mole-cricket 
churred ? 

You must admit that you don’t know. 
Why? Because the coal-strike has 
crowded me out. There is no room for 
the purveyor of spring. For years I 
have heralded to you the coming of the 


hundreds of my bright little pars about 
the reed-bunting as you whirled through 
the Tube to business. How often have 
you read in March, “Walking in my 
garden this evening I was delighted to 
hear the cheerful churring of the mole- 
cricket—surest sign of the advent of 
Spring.” You shared my uncertainty 
as to whether the mole-cricket were 
bird, beast or insect, bué you must 
admit that little par gave you a whiff 
of the country and made ‘you think 
about buying a new straw hat. 

And now the editors send back the 
tree-pipit, the barred umber moth, and 
even the reed-bunting (this is the 
unkindest cut of all, for the’ reed-bunt- 
ing has paid my rates for years), and 
demand something topical. I am re- 
duced to this lamentable style of nature 
note :— 


THE StrRIKE IN THE Country. 


Residents in the Fen districts view 
the prospect of a coal shortage with 
comparative calm. Acres of dry reeds 
—the choice resorts of the reed-bunt- 
ing —are being cut, and, after being 
stacked for a time, make an excellent 
household fuel. 

One is uncertain whether to attri- 
bute to the prevalent labour unrest the 
fact, vouched for by more than one 
naturalist, that the neck of the wry- 
neck is wryer than ever this season. 

New varieties of fuel are in great 
request, and more than one naturalist 
has suggested that the oil-beetle (Cara- 
bus), so common in country lanes at 
this season, might be used for heating 
purposes. Provided that a sufficient 
quantity could be obtained there is no 
doubt that the oil in this variety of 
beetfe would possess excellent burning 
qualities. 

The growth of the hop-shoots in my 
garden—one increased 5°432 inches 
yesterday—reminds one that refuse 
hops treated with 3 per cent. of their 
weight in petroleum make a very hot 
fuel, suitable for bakers’ ovens. 

The churring of the mole-cricket as 
it burrows in the ground—surest sign 
of the advent of spring—makes one 
hope that we shall soon hear the cheer- | 
ful song of the miner as he proceeds to 
his underground burrowing. {Perhaps 
a little far-fetched, but the mole-cricket 
has been a faithful friend to me for so 
long, and I will not desert him in his 
hour of trial.] The ‘destruction of a 
large number of old pollard trees for 
fuel in the country districts makes one 
doubt whether the tree-pipits will find 
sufficient building accommodation. It 
would indeed be one of the saddest 
results of the industrial unrest if it re- 
sulted in the destruction of this most 








has nothing to learn from any other 
yéar about that.. 


cheerful season. You must have read 


interesting species. 
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Sportsman (who has been discussing with lady the question of bravery in the hunting-field). “ Now svurrosiNG YOU WERE ALONE WITU 
HOUNDS, WOULD YOU ‘TAKE ON’ A PLACE LIKE THAT?” ; 
Lady. ‘“‘WEtL—I WovuLD—IF THERE WAS ANOTHER WOMAN THERE.” 








{And profitable species. Anyone can 


{write about a thrush, but it takes an 


authority to do justice to the tree-pipit.] 

The removal of the smoke-cloud 
which usually hangs over the Northern 
industrial districts has had a curious 
| effect on insect life. Several naturalists 
report that the barred umber moth in 
these localities is distinctly lighter in 
colour this year. 

And the tooth-wort 

But I could not drag the tooth-wort 
in. And that is the real motive of this 
article—to reassure the anxious public. 
The tooth-wort is flowering or laying 
its eggs or digging its burrow precisely 
as usual, 





From “Books Received” in The Law 
Times :— 
** Adam on Woman and Crime.” 


Well, he ought to know. 


A “well-known member of the House 
of Commons” writes to The Standard: 


_ “The walrus in Gilbert's famous ‘Bal Ballad’ 
is said to have ‘deeply sympathised’ with the 
oysters.” 


We déeply sympathise with the M.P. 





who has never heard of Lewis Carro.n. 





THE GARDENER’S CAT. 


THE gardener's cat's called Mignonette, 

She hates the cold, she hates the wet, 

She sits among the hothouse flowers 

And sleeps for hours and hours and 
hours. 


She dreams she is a tiger fierce 

With great majestic claws that pierce, 
She sits by the hot-water pipes 

And dreams about a coat of stripes; 


And in her slumbers she will go 

And stalk the sullen buffalo, 

And when he roars across the brake 
She does not wink, she does not wake. 


It must be perfectly immense 

To dream with such magnificence, 
And pass the most inclement day 
In this indeed stupendous way. 


She dreams of India’s sunny clime, 
And only wakes at dinner-time, 

And even then she does not stir 
But waits till milk is brought to her. 


How nice to be the gardener’s caf, 
She troubles not for mouse or rat, 
But, when it's coming down in streams, 
She sits among the flowers and dreams. 





The gardener’s cat would be the thing, 
Her dreams are so encouraging ; 

She dreams that she’s a tiger, yet 
She’s just a cat called Mignonette! 


* *% * % » 


The moral’s this, my little man— 

Sleep ‘neath life’s hailstones when’ you 
can, _ 

And, if you ’re humble in estate, 

Dream splendidly, at any rate! 





A Dutch nurseryman has been get- 
ting £23 a bulb for a new gladiolus. 
He now spells it Glad Eye. 





‘*Mr, Edward V. Wilbern is at Shepheard’s 
after a two months trip to the Soudan and Upper 
Ezypt. He sees a great improvement in Egypt 
since his last visit in 1904, finds hotels better 
here than on the Riviera in Europe and as 
as Palm Beach, Florida. Finds climate here 
better, and the tourists and travellers one meets 
are more intelligent brighter, greater students, 
than any Winter resort elsewhere. He predicts 
a great future for Egypt under Lord Kitchener 
and H.H. the Khecive. He sails for England 
March 18th by the 8.5. Arabia.” 

Egyptian Morning News. 


It is a fateful week for England. We 
hope he will not be disappointed with 
us. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. \ Among the more modest philosophic observers of life of 
: to-day none has for foibles a quicker eye than Captain 
(By Mr. Punck’s Stef of Learned Clerks.) ‘Harry GRAHAM or a more ingratiating and tolerant way of 
Ir is the genial calm cf Mr. W. E. Norris that has recording them. As a general rule he sets forth his dis- 
made me his Constant Reader. He refuses to get excited. coveries in verse (Thalia and the Army having ever been on 
He devises situations which would make the Brothers terms), but his new book, which is a very mine of social 
MELvILze leap about screarring with joy; and, instead of | satire, is in prose—The Perfect Gentleman (ARNOLD), with 
holding them and hammering them into the reader, dis-| pictures by Mr. Lewis Baumer. In this work most of the 
misses them in a few easy sentences and goes on quietly humours of male life in leisured circles are touched off, 
with his story. The effect of this restraint is delightfully | with here and there a truism that is none the less forcible 
soothing. Alter some of the books I have been reading’! for having occurred independently to the reader, although 
lately, Paul’s Paragon (ConstaBte) fell upon my senses|he had not the wit to set it down; as thus, “ The social 
like summer dew. All the materials are there for a melo- etiquette of sea-bathing demands that the first person to 
drama. A supposedly dead father returns to life and is) enter the vasty. deep shall take a quite disproportionately 
wiped out by an earthquake ; a husband discovers the hero optimistic view of the temperature of the water.” . 
in his wife’s company in thoroughly compromising circum- 
stances ; the heroine, engaged to another, suddenly finds 
that she loves the hero; a, 
swindler, after seventeen years, | 
meets his dupe, and is un- | 
masked. Yet not once is Mr. . 
Norris. thrown out of his 
easy stride. He declines to! 
become cheap. .I have hardly | 
ever read a review of any of | 
Mr. Norris's books in which | 
the adjective ‘“ polished” did | 
not occur, and 1 cannot keep | 
it out of this one. Paul's | 
Paragon 1s polished. The) 
characters are built up with an | 
efortless skill that makes’ 
them living men and women. 
There are no crudities. His 
hero has faults, and the nearest 
| approach to a villain, the 
| hero’s father, has virtues. And 
so with all the other charac- 
' ters. They act naturally and 
| they talk naturally. Even. 
about the earthquake there | 
| is a well-bred air, as if it had | 
been at a public school, | 





Their cigarettes were poised in their shapely hands, their | 

glances were ominous and | 
their gestures sinister, their | 
fingers twitched convulsively, ' 
‘and now and then they | 
/murdered each other; for the | 
‘most part, however, their | 
\faces wore inscrutable expres- | 
sions. So much for the men 
in Anton of the Alps 
(Mrtuven). The ladies were 
only two in number, but 
what they lacked in quantity 
they made up in quality, for 
they were overpoweringly 
beautiful, and ready, upon an 
‘instant’s notice, to love with 
a burning passion that should 
‘never falter. The splendid | 
| Catrina was, I admit, a little 
‘eredulous towards the end, | 
-!and allowed herself to be 
‘put off her climax of love by 
such an unauthenticated re- 
port of Richard St. Aubyn’s 
past as‘her lifelong associa- 
tion with liars and assassins 
should have taught her either 
to disbelieve or to overlook. 
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In taking a “select” coach- Bae — 
ing establishment near Geneva BIOGRAPHICAL BY-WAYS. But no doubt her nerves 
for the scene of her story, CurisToPHER COLUMBUS LEARNS THE EGG-TRICK FROM HIS | had been shaken by the 
Miss ALEXANDRA Watson has °™“*°™OTHER: breathless and dastardly im- 





—as faras I know—struck new ground. Denham’s (Smrrn, ‘cidents of the previous thres hundred pages. Certainly. 
ELDER) is, at any rate, a variation of the ordinary school’ mine were, and yet it was impessible to pause for a 
story, and, instead of seeing the hero piling up centuries! moment and calm oneself. I do not quarrel with Mr. 
and kicking an incredible number of goals, we actually find) W. Vicror Coox for the manner of his story. My com- 
him thinking more about his career than about athietics.| plaint is that, having done with the schemes and plots 
Ronald Lewis was under a cloud when he went to Den- | and hairbreadth escapes of the young and. irresistible 
ham’s, for Denham himself was the snobbiest of snobs, and . Englishman abroad, I find the life I have to live at home 
Ronald was admitted on reduced terms. How the hero so complex, by contrast, and yet so lukewarm, so devoid of 
battled against his troubles and ultimately conquered them ‘elemental passions, and, all the present crises notwith- 
is told with a clear perception of both the joy and the’ standing, so monotonous. 

pathos of boyhood. In fact, I would praise this tale with- 





out reserve if I could believe in the master, I/r. Price, who | “Cansivat av Mecataun 
exercised such an extraordinary influence over his pupils; | a ; f divitien tock less petentan.” : 
] ice } . all _, |  Alicareme.— ihe annual festivities took. cl erdav, 
but Mr. Price is more than I can swallow without protest. | Cunard Daily Bulletin 


When he found a boy with a pain from eating too many wo» would have gone there for them if the little town bad 
grapes he said drily, “I won't improve the occasion.| jo4 peen so full 

Gluttony brings its own punishment. . . . It’s strange} ’ 

that. some people invariably interpret freedom as a per-| “Qwner only selling to buy heavy twin for sidecar. No offers.” 











mission to make beasts of themselves.” What this boy Adet. in * Motor Cycle.” 
really wanted was not trite maxims but something like |If the gentleman will tell us his age, we will look out for 
essence of ginger. ‘ ‘one for him, 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Ir is interesting to note what will 
cause a sensation to-day, by reason of 
its novelty, in this country. A Labour 
Member caused one in the House of 
Commons last week by stating that 
one’s citizenship ought to be higher 
than one’s trade-unionship, and with 
him it would be. 

* 

Mr. Kine, who has been writing in 
The Express on the Labour Members, 
will, if he is not careful, get himself 
disliked. Take the following passage : 
—‘This twentieth century—off the 
stage—is rather b‘urred a3 to types. 
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Some artists have a pretty concait of 
themselves. We have received an 
invitation from one of them requesting 
the pleasure of showing us his pictures 
from 2.30 to 6. We might be able to 
hold out for 10 minutes, but for three 
hours and a half 

By the way, if the strike proceeds, 
good times for artists are prophesied. 
As fuel gets scarcer there is little 
doubt that painters in oils, at any rate, 
will be able to dispose of their works 
at last. 6 
A certain amount of sympathy, but 
not too much, is being expressed for 
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Some burglars who entered an Ilford 
house last week consumed many bottles 
of beer they found there, and in conse- 
quence overlooked a box containing 
cash and jewellery. Temperance advo- 
cates, we hear, intend to make capital 
out of this by bringing the facts to 
the notice of burglars throughout the 
country. és 


What a fall was there, my country- 
men! “ Harry Lawrence, an ex-soldier, 
whose movements in Devonport Dock- 
yard aroused suspicion, was charged at 
Devonport yesterday with espionage, 
but no evidence on this accusation was 





offered, and so he was just sentenced 





SS 


IN VIEW OF THE DISLOCAT!ON OF THE TRAIN SERVICES AND CONSEQUENT DISAPPOINTMENT OF MANY WOULD-BE RACE-GOERS IT IS 
PROPOSED TO RUN A SprRiNG HanpIcAP FROM TRAFALGAR Square TO LupGATE Circus ON EASTER MONDAY, PROVIDED SUFFICIENT 
FOUR-WHEELERS CAPABLE OF ACCOMPLISHING THE DISTANCE CAN BE FOUND TO ENTER, 








For instance, many modern burglars 
whom I have seen might have been 


dents rather than burglars; and this is 
true of the House of Commons.” 


Sergeant Kinicx, of the Surrey 
County Constabulary, has, in less than 
twelve months, been responsible for 
136 motorists being fined for exceed- 
ing the speed limit at Swan Corner, 
Leatherhead ; and the Sergeant's 
chances of having his memory im- 


taken for Sunday School superinten- | 





mortalised by the erection of a statue 
at the Royal Automobile Club are} 
growing worse every day. | 


The Evening News clairas to have | 
discovered the tiniest dog in London. | 
It weighs 11b. 80zs. But what we! 
would like to know is this: Does it! 
bite, or does it sting ? 





one of the AtteN gang of American 
bandits, who was so unfortunate as to 
fall into a vat of boiling whiskey at 
his illicit distillery, suffering injuries 


which greatly facilitated his capture! 


by the police. x 


It was thoughtless of The Daily 
Chronicle to entitle a review of a re- 
cently published book of travel, Islands 
of the Sun. We shall have Germany 
after them. — 


Bookmakers have been ordered to 
leave Bale before the Ist of May. It 
will be remembered that some months 


|ago they were turned out of Holland. 


A dear old lady with literary leanings, 
touched by the wanderings of these 
modern Ishmaels, now offers to house 
six of the outcasts in her cottage upon 
proof of blameless pasts. 





to fourteen days’ imprisonment for 
stealing an umbrella.” 


A Bill has been introduced in the 
Legislature of Maryland to legalise 
lynching. If this is passed, it will 
undoubtedly put an end to much 
lawlessness. 





From “ Etiquette Queries” in Home 
Chat :— 

‘My brother has been asked to play golf out- 

side London by a yf friend, and he wants to 
know how he should dress. Answer. A rough 
tweed coat or Norfolk jacket and pants, puttees 
round his legs, thick boots, and a cloth cap. 
He must remember he may need an extra wrap 
for cold days.” 
Inside London, of course, the proper 
costume is bowler hat, grey sweater, 
chest-protector and spurs—a pair of 
puttees, on cold days, being worn 
round the neck. 
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THE FAITHFUL TRUANT. 


THERE are who love—I love them too— 
The golden borders of the tideless sea, 
The sudden glint of sapphire blue 
Where the way winds by little hollowed coves ; 
And pine-woods folded in the lee 
Of the red hills that laugh on Valescure, 
And green of Menton’s terraced olive-groves, 
And all that Teuton-haunted Cote d’Azur. 


And there are those—my taste is theirs 
(In moderation)—who delight to mote 
From Monte up to purer airs, ‘ 
By Agel’s beetling zigzag, full of tricks ; 
Or from Castillon’s eyrie float 
To far Sospello’s watered vale—and all 
To play their homely game of pills and sticks, 
Which lacking, Paradise itself would pall. 


Some praise Provence, and so do I. 
Avignon likes me, that superb retreat 
Of Holiness in exile, high 
Over the flood-rent bridge whose ancient floor 
Rang to the circling danse’s beat ; * 
And Arles, whose women stole her conqueror’s heart, . 
And Nimes where none but Vandals may ignore 
The fierce mosquitos and the Roman’s art. 


Give me the Languedoc vineland soil, 
Russets and roans and browns and velvet greys, 
Whose mirth already counts the spoil 
Of Autumn’s purple vats—you never guessed 
The earth could smile so many ways; 
And, at the road’s end, as the dusk comes on, 
Sudden and stark against a fiery west 
The towers and bastioned walls of Carcassonne ! 


But best I love—or, if I don’t, 
I ought to—-London at the first of Spring, 
To-day less grimy than her wont 
Thanks tothe mine-strike. Home from those fair lands 
Which I have sought (above) to sing, 
For London still must glow this patriot soul, 
As yonder ash to which I stretch my hands, 
Being my last lone lump of kitchen coal. 
O. 8. 
* “Sur le pont UAviguon, 
On y danse, tous en rond,”—OL/ Song. 





A KING IN EXILE. 


Iv was at the Zoo that I had the honour of meeting His 
Majesty the King Penguin. When I first saw him, he 
was standing, absorbed in meditation, by the margin of the 
Sea-lions’ Pool. He held his pinions slightly behind 
him, and his general attitude, together with his pearl-grey 
coat and somewhat protuberant white waistcoat, was, as 
I suspect he was fully aware, quite strikingly suggestive 
of the Emperor Naponeon at St. Helena. 

The larger Sea-lion was lying on an overhanging rock, 
endeavouring by incessant barks to convey to its Keeper, 
just then engaged in conversation with a fellow-official, 
that the Public (represented by me on this occasion) would 
be highly gratified by witnessing the agility with which it 
could catch fish. 

This behaviour evidently struck King Penguin, who 
enjoys a fixed allowance from Government of twenty-four 
fresh herrings a day, as lacking both in dignity and self- 





restraint. He regarded the Sea-lion with a half-shut 
supercilious eye. 

Presently the Keeper approached the enclosure, and the 
unseemly haste with which both Sea-lions wallowed 
through the water and flopped open-mouthed towards the 
bars still further disgusted their royal fellow-captive. It 
is true that King Penguin also made a forward movement, 
but this was merely in gracious recognition of a favourite 
retainer. He would rather have starved than sue to him 
for fish ! ; 

Ignoring the Sea-lions’ importunities, much to King 
Penguin’s satisfaction, the Official inquired if I would like 
to be presented to His Majesty, an offer which I of course 
accepted, though not without secret misgivings as to the 
manner of my reception. So I was taken through a gate, 
and instructed to remain at the end ‘of a path until the 
ex-Monarch was headed and turned in my direction. His 
advance was leisurely, which gave me time to note the 
brilliancy of his canary-yellow gills, the effective patch of 
salmon-red on his under-beak, and the rich orange glow 
that flushed his throat, and faded into warm ivory-white on 
his imposing paunch. He turned his head from side to side 
as he walked, with an interest in every other object but 
myself that was perhaps intended to impress me with a 
sense of my own utter insignificance. If so, I can only say 
it succeeded. His gait would be even more majestic but 
for a slight tendency on the part of the royal toes to turn 
in, from which one might infer that he has spent a con- 
siderable portion of his earlier life in the saddle. 

As he drew nearer, I hastened to make way for him with 
a deference that I trust escaped servility, and soon he stood 
before me, every inch a king, in his commanding stature of 
well over three feet. But he made no effort to put me at 
my ease, and my embarrassment became still more painful 
when his Custodian joined us, and, aiter instructing me to 
remove my right glove, invited me to test the softness of 
His Majesty’s back. I did so—tentatively, because this is 
a liberty one would hardly venture upon with even a fallen 
potentate. Still I can testify that the royal back is 
deliciously downy. I daresay I should have gone on strok- 
ing it longer had I not received an intimation from the 
ex-Monarch’s beak—it was a long sharp beak—that he 
desired these familiarities to cease. They ceased im- 
mediately, and he remained aloof and impassive, while his 
attendant gave me a few leading facts from the King’s 
biography. 

I learnt that he was a widower, his consort having 
passed away during the voyage from his Antarctic realm, 
a bereavement which he is said to have felt acutely. 
But, if 1 may judge from his expression, I should say that 
Time’s consoling hand has already healed the blow, and 
that His Majesty would be fully prepared to offer his 
pinion en secondes noces to any Penguin princess who was 
at all eligible. Unfortunately, although there are several 
other Penguins on the premises, they are all undersized 
plebeian birds, so infinitely beneath his notice that he has 
never yet betrayed the slightest consciousness of their 
existence. They are democratic little beggars, however, 
and do not seem to care a hang whether he knows them 
or not. 

At this stage of the interview there was a regrettable 
misunderstanding which I feared at one time would bring 
it to an untimely close. The King Penguin suddenly con- 
ceived the idea that he had been grossly insulted by my 
umbrella, an unassuming accessory who, I hope I need 
hardly say, is absolutely incapable of any impropriety. 
Hardly had I concluded my apologies before le showed an 
equally unreasonable annoyance with my overcoat. It 
seems he has a confirmed dislike to any object that flaps 
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1 about, tis distressing to think how these Sea-lions must 


| get on his nerves ! 


| ( was beginning io feel that I had impressed him un- 


| favourably, and might consider myself dismissed from his 
| presence, when all at once he raised his beak, elongated 
_ his neck, closed his eyes, and drew several deep breaths. 
| This, I was informed, to my intense surprise and gratifica- 
‘ tion, meant that, 1s 1 special mark of favour, he was 
' actually about to unbend so far as to sing to me! I fancy 
it vas a little thing of his own, out it was his technique 
“ that simply electrified me. His compass had so wide a 
range, comprising, as it did, ‘he dolorous screech of the 
peacock predicting vain, the raucous vivac:ty of the early 
village 2ock, and the strident roar of a.steam-siren. There 
can be no question that, had his lot been cast in a less 
exalted sphere, he would have won his spurs in 
modern German Grand Opera. But Fate has willed it 
otherwise. 

At the conclusion of the melody he not only bowed to 
me with solemn old-world courtesy, but was so condescend- 
ing as to oblige again! After which he bowed to me once 
more—but this time it was merely to signify that the 
audience was at an end, and I withdrew. 

_ I trust that I may be pardoned if I have recorded this 
incident with a certain elation. Never before has Royalty 
sung tome, I do not think it at all likely that Royalty 
will ever do so again. But the experience will always 
remain firmly imprinted on my memory. 

Even the greatest, however, have their moments of pet- 
tiness, and I deeply regret to say that, amicably as His 
Majesty parted.from myself, he still maintained his implac- 
able resentment towards my unoffending umbrella! FA. 
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TO A MODERN “LADIES’ MAN.” 
{Discussing the ‘‘1912 Ladies’ Man,” a writer in an evenirg paper 
declares that he “may be clean shaver, but he is above all else ‘ manly.’ 
He is still a ‘Ladies’ Man’ because he is ready to assist her (the modern 
girl) with her schemes.”] 
THomas, they tell me you are wont to follow 
The Flowers of Female Fashion like a bee, 
Sipping their honied tattle, while you swallow 
Pint after pint of tea. 


You don’t remind me, somehow, of a dandy, 
I like the firmness of your shaven cheek ; 
You look as if your muscles might be handy; 

Your mouth is far from weak. 


And yet the “ Ladies’ Man” was once, I fear, a 
Person composed of gush and social gas, 
Weo, from the pictures of an earlier era, 
Looked like a silly ass. 


Apart from compliments he uttered gaily, 
In manly converse he was all but dumb; 
While girls regard you, so I gather daily, 
More as a super-chum. 


You take an interest in their golf and hockey, 
Discuss the thrilling drama of the day, 
Or else the * Vote;” and if your views ave rocky 
They like your winning way. 
I think I know, in fact, how well you carry 
Your manly figure in their gentler life ; 
And, Thomas, I am sure the girl you marry 
Will be a lucky wife. 
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AN OPINION OF THE CRISIS. 


Cuartes looked up from his desk, 
littered with papers, as Our Represent- 
ative entered his chambers. ‘ You 
want, I take it,” he said, “a few words 
from me upon the present dispute, to 
| lay before the readers of your great 
paper ?” 

Our Representative explained that 
items of news were for the moment 
‘| scarce, and that individual opinions 
were needed to supplement them. 

«And why,” asked Chagles, seeking 
flattery, “‘ have you selected me?” 





“The things that one wears are ready 
always’ at a moment’s notice to 
combine- against one, providing the 
opportunity is favourable. At the 
moment to which I refer I was dress- 
ing for a dinner-party, and had allowed 
rather too short a t me for the purpose. 
I was at the mercy of my clothes. 
Now, Iam not suggesting that there 
was any conspiracy or premeditated 
plan amongst them ; indeed, I incline to 
think that that link refused to go 
through its proper hole out of pure 
cussedness and idleness. Unwisely, I 
tried to force it to do its work, and 


my reach, and the other link almost 
immediately joined it. The spare links, 
of which 1 keep a supply, supported 
the strikers by withdrawing secret] 

from the receptacle in which they live 
and being nowhere discoverable. I real- 
ised then that a sectional strike was in 
full swing,and I made my next mistake 
by endeavouring to import foreign and 
blackleg labour, instead of settling with 
the section on terms. Merely to protect 
my own interests I tied up my cuffs with 
string, but one is not allowed to protect 
one’s own interests nowadays. That I 
should even attempt to do so was the 
signal for a sympathetic strike, 








« We have come to the end of 
the leading men. . . If I might 
ask you to express a view, I 
shall hope to reproduce it in 
to-morrow’s issue in a notice- 
able paragraph. If you could 
happen to hit on a felicitous 
phrase, expressing in a short 
form what our readers would 
themselves like to think, I shall 
put it in heavy type and mix it 
up with the headlines. 

“The darkest hour,” began 
Charles, after a little thought, 
“is that which precedes the 
dawn.” 

“Quite; but we have had 
that already.” 

“ Well then, on the whole I 
am of opinion that the proba- 
bilities are——” 

“Tf possible, kindly avoid 
prophesying. So many have 
tried it and have been shown 
to be wrong, even before they 
had time to be forgotten.” 

« And first,’”’ resumed Charles, 
not to be defeated, ‘a little 
about myself.” 

Our Representative. smiled. 
“Ts that inevitable? ” 

“My dear Representative,” 
Charles began. 

«Our Representative,” I cor- | 
rected. 

“ Singularly enough,” said Charles, 
“T have myself just been through a 
crisis in my affairs which, though on 
rather a larger scale and of further- 
reaching results, is yet comparable to 
the present struggle in the industrial 
world. I tried every means of checking 
the rise of the malcontents and reducing 
the revolt, but in the end I was driven 
to the very last resort. It started, in 
quite a small way, with a pair of sleeve- 
links—the unintelligible and never ex- 
plained grievance of one link, in fact. 
But it takes a little thing to cause a 
complete chaos in the clothes world, 
for the relations between the wearer 
and the wearee are always strained,” 

“ You mean,” I said, “that you are 
getting fat ?” 
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Mr. J. WH. Taysor, COMMENTING ON THE Grie IN WIS GoLr 
FAavits, says, ‘‘IT ALMOST REPRESENTS THE FINGERS OF A 
PLAYER ON THE FLUTE.” 

Ir WAS THE ABOVE PASSAGE THAT MISLED Herr Wrnpt, 
|THE FAMOUS FLAUTIST, INTO THE BELIEF THAT GOLF WOULD 
COME QUITE NATURALLY TO HIM. 


to the magnitude of which the 
present state of national affairs 
provides no parallel. The collar 
studs vanished, the collar 
crumpled, the tie refused point- 
blank to tie, and finally the 
whole shirt went.” 

| “Tt was, at any rate, confined 
|to your clothes and there was 
no bloodshed,” I suggested 
optimistically. 

“It was not confined to my 
clothes,” said Charles, “and 
there was bloodshed. I assure 
you that at times like these and 

in these degenerate days. agree- 
, | ments and guaranteesare thrown 
;to the winds. For mark you, 
‘it was a safety razor.” 
| “And what was the net result, 
the effect on your immediate 
future?” 

“T had to cancel everything 
and close down, explaining to 
my hostess over the telephone 
that the gravity of the situation 
\had become so marked that I 
was unable to perform my con- 
tracts.” 

“ And what deduction do you 
wish to be reported as drawing 
with regard to the Coal War?” 
I asked, to bring the matter to 











showed it that I was in some way 
dependent on it. Thereupon the 
matter at once became a grievance. 
Metaphorically, that link threw down 
its tools and left work; in actual fact, 
it departed under the chest-o’-drawers, 
not because it liked being there, but in 
order to annoy me. Had I kept my 
témper and ignored it, the matter 
might have ended there.” 
“Under the chest-o’-drawers?” I 
interjected. 
“No, Sir. 
mean.” 
“Quite,” I said; “but Representatives 
always interject. Proceed.” 
“Instead, [ swore and became violent 
and took steps to enforce my will. 
Hostile and bitter feelings were at once 
aroused, The link crept further out of 


You must know what I 


an end. 
Charles spoke slowly and importantly. 
“ Speaking from experience,” he said, 
“ T think that anything may happen.” 
Time has shown that he was right. 





‘Tet things lie about, and they are always 
pat to your hand when wanted,” writes an 
| advocate of untdiness,”—Evening News. 
| Our contemporary would do well to 
take this advice and leaye a spare “i” 
‘or two lying about pat to the printer's 

hand. 








| A large crowd of men gathered round the 
| police-station, and many threatening epitaphs 
| were hurled at the police.” 

Dundee Saturday Post. 
Probably they didn’t even trouble to 
detach them from their tombstones. 
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THE ENGLISH FUTURISTS. 
(An Idyll of Spring.) 
Wuen the Frost-King waxes fainter, 
When the fields are starred with 
flowers, 
Oh, it’s I would be a painter 
Through the soft-lipped April hours! 


Sweet it is to strike the hollow 
Lyre with unrelenting slam ; 
Where thou leadest, Muse, I follow 
(Always at your service, ma’am) ; 
Sweet to sing about the bushes 
Burgeoning in Regent's Park, 
Where the young bud rudely pushes 
Through the aggravated bark ; 





Still at times the old “ hey-nonnics ” 
| Weary and I’m fain to be 
| One of those confounded johnnies 


| Painting No. 93. 


| Clothed in samite yester-morning, 
| Almost ere I grasped the pen, 





| Up they rolled, the sleep-god scorning, | 


Shortly after half-past ten, 


| Chatted briefly on the weather, 
Gauged the odds of equine sport, 

| Tied three ladders fast together, 

| Then discovered them too short. 


| Dauntless still they fetched another, 

| till inspired by duty’s call, 
Brother aiding stalwart brother, 

| Propped the whole against the wall 

| (Theirs the perfect’ calm; the inner 

| Sense of peace); that labour done 

_ Off they trooped to toy with dinner, 

| And returned at half-past one. 


| Seized the brush, and thenceforth 


fervent, 


| * J 
Pausing not save when they held 


‘ Casual converse with a servant, 
| Lived for art till five ‘was knelled. 


Sweet, swift toilers! with the catkins, 
| With the blackthorn bloom they 
came é 
_ (Sent by Messrs. Brown and Atkins) 

And, before the ox-eyes flame, 


| Eve the dog-rose stars the hedges, 
ire the swallow’s nest is lined, 
| Mrs. Johnson’s window-ledges 
| Will be all incarnadined. 
| Just to-day I have not seen them, 
| But I know their strenuous types, 
Somewhere jokes are cracked between 
them, 
Somewhere they are sucking pipes. 


| And to-morrow, lest the eye lack 

| _~Promise of the tints of June, 

| They will smear a coat of lilac 

Over yester-morn’s maroon. 

i Is it well for me with tabor, 

| Pipe or harp and clownish cap 

Thus to fool while Britons labour ? 

| Conscienceanswers, “ No, dearchap!”’ 
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AT LAST. 


PANNIER SKIRT. 








Would I had their stern endeavour ! 
Only this I do not like: 
They can find no change whatever 
When their union bids them strike. 
Evoe. 





**Amorg them was the Rev. W. B. Sleight, 
| President of the British Deaf and Dumb Associ- 
ation, who gave me several instances of the 
cleverness of the deafand dumb, ‘I was hesi- 
tating to cross Oxford-street at a busy time,’ 
said Mr. Sleight, ‘when a deaf and dumb man 
took me by the arm, saying, ‘‘Come on, I will 
take you across.”’ ”’"— Western Morning News. 
But is Mr. Steicut certain that the 
man who thus addressed him was deaf 
and dumb? Because, if he was not, 
the story loses much of its point. 





**London, Feb. 26.—Reuter’s correspondent 
at New York, im reply to an inquiry, states 
that he will accept a nomination for the Presi- 
dency of the United States if it is offered him.” 

Natal Mercury. 
| So far, however, there has been no real 
, rush for him. 








‘There is a peculiarity about the bed of coal | 
which is worked in the Thornton Valley, and 
that is that geologically speaking it is below all 
the ceal seams that are worked in South York- 
shire. In other words the surface of the earth 
is lower than the coal in South Yorkshire.” 

Bradford Daily Argus. 
Miners who have been ordered moun- 
tain air by their doctors should be 
warned, however, that simple as this 
statement appears, there is probably a 
catch in it somewhere. 





Secret History of To-day. 

‘Teheran, March 6.—The Persian govern- 
ment is greatly disturbed by the apparent 
incapacity of the British government to cope 
with the disorders in England and has notified 
the government that the Caspian Sea squadron 
will leave for Portsmouth unless the rioting is 
— The Persian fleet is under full steam 
and prepared to start for England at once.” 

Daily Mexican, 





More Radical Over-Statements. 


‘*Mr. T. Mackenzie, who is a Scotsman,’ ete. 
Westminster Gazette. 
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THE THINGS THAT. MATTER. 

Ronabp, surveying the world from his 
taxi—that pleasant corner of the world, 
St. James’s Park—gave a sigh of hap- 
piness. The blue sky, the lawn of 
daffodils, the mist of green upon the 
trees were but a promise of the better 
things which the country held for him. 
Beautiful as he thought the daffodils, 
he found for the moment an even greater 
beauty in the Gladstone bags at his 
feet. - His eyes wandered from one to 
the other, and his heart sang to him, 
“I’m going away—I’m going away 
—I’m going away.” 

The train was advertised to go at 
2.22, and at 2.20 Ronald joined the 
Easter holiday crowd upon the platform. 
A porter put-down-his luggage and was 
then swallowed up in a sea of perambu- 
lators and flustered parents. Ronald 
never saw him again. At 2.40, amidst 
some applause, the train came in. 

Ronald seized.a lost porter. 

“ Just put these i in for me,” he said. 
“A first smoker.” 

“ All this lot yours, Sir a 

“The three bags—not the milk-cans,” 
said Ronald. 

It had been a beautiful day before, 
but when a family of sixteen which 
joined Ronald in his carriage was 
ruthlessly hauled out by the guard, the 
sun seemed to shine with a warmth 
more caressing than ever. Even when 
the train moved out of the station, and 
the children who had been mislaid 
emerged from their hiding-places and 
were bundled in anywhere by the 
married porters, Ronald still remained 
splendidly alone . . . and the sky. took 
on yet a deeper shade of blue. 

He lay back in his corner, thinking. 
For a time his mind was occupied with 
the thoughts common to most of us 
when we go away—thoughts of all the 
things we have forgotten to pack. I 
don’t think you. could fairly have 
called Ronald over-anxious about 
clothes. He recognised that it was the 
inner virtues which counted; that a 
well-dressed exterior was nothing 
without some graces of mind or body. 
But at the same time he did feel 
strongly that, if you are going to 
stay at a house where you have 
never visited before, and if you are 
particularly anxious to make a good 
impression, it is a pity that an accident 
of packing should force you to appear 
at dinner in green knickerbockers and 
somebody else’s velvet smoking-jacket. 

Ronald couldn’t help feeling that he 
had forgotten something. It wasn’t 
the spare sponge; it wasn’t the extra 
shaving-brush ; 
pair of bedroom slippers. Just for a 
moment the sun went behind a cloud 


it wasn’t the second: 





as he wondered if he had included the 
reserve razor-strop; but no, he distinctly 
remembered packing that. 

The reason for his vague feeling of 
unrest was this. He had been inter- 
rupted while getting ready that after- 
noon; and as he left whatever he had 
been doing in order to speak to his 
housekeeper he had said to himself, 
“Tf you’re not careful, you'll forget 
about that when you come back.” And 
now he could not remember what it was 
he had been doing, nor whether he had 
in the end forgotten to go on with it. 
Was he selecting his ties, or brushing 
his hair, or 

The country was appearing field by 
field; the trains rushed through cut- 
tings gay with spring flowers; blue was 
the sky between the baby clouds . 
but it all missed Ronald. What could 
he have forgotten ? 

He went over the days that were 
coming; he went through all the 
changes of toilet that the hours might 
bring. He had packed this and this 
and this and this—he was all right for 
the evening. Supposing they played 
golf? .:. He was allright for golf. 
He might want to ride. . He 
would be able to ride. It was too 
early for lawn tennis, but... well, 
anyhow, he had put in flannels. 

As he considered all the possible 
clothes that he might want, it really 
seemed that he had provided for every- 
thing. If he liked he could go to church 
on Friday morning; hunt otters from 
twelve to one on Saturday; toboggan 
or dig for badgers on Monday. He had 
the different suits necessary for those 
who attend a water-polo meeting, who 
play chess, or who go out after ‘moths 
with a pot of treacle. And even, in 
the last resort, he could go to bed. 

Yes, he was all right. He had 
packed. everything; moreover, his hair 
was brushed and he had no smut 
upon his face. With a sigh of relief he 
lowered the widow and his soul drank 
in the beautiful afternoon. ‘ We are 
going away—we are going away—we 
are going away,” sang the train. 

At the prettiest of wayside stations 
the train stopped and Ronald got out. 
There were horses to meet him. 
“ Better than a car,” thought Ronald, 
“on an afternoon like this.” The 
luggage was collected—‘ Nothing left 
out,” he chuckled to himself, and was 
seized with an insane desire to tell the 
coachman so ; and then they drove off 
through the fresh green hedgerows, 
Ronald trying hard not to cheer. 

His host was at the door as they 
arrived. Ronald, as happy as a child, 
jumped out and shook him warmly by 
the hand, and told him what a heavenly 
day it was; receiving with smiles of 


|his right, “on a day like this, nothing 


.| What it was which he had told himself 
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pleasure the news in return that it was 
almost like summer. 

“You ’re just in time for tea. Really, 
we might have it in the garden.” 

- By Jove, we might,” said Ronald, 
beaming. 

However, they had it in the hall, 
with the doors wide open. Ronald, 
sitting lazily with his legs stretched 
out and a cup of tea in his hands, and 
feeling already on the friendliest terms 
with everybody, wondered again at the 
difference which the weather could 
make to one’s happiness. 

“You know,” he said to the girl on 


seems to matter.” 
And then suddenly he knew that 
he was wrong; for he had discovered 





not to forget... what it was which | 
he had indeed forgotten. | 
And suddenly the birds stopped | 
singing and there was a bitter chill | 
in the air. 
And hats sun Ww ent og out. 


He - was Wearing “a half- a- -pair of 
spats. A. A. M 








SOCIAL AND PERSONAL. 


(In the manner of our Democratic | 
Dailies.) 

Axona the débutantes at forthcom- | 
ing Courts is the Hon. Vinolia Cole- 
Tarr, the youngest daughter of Lord 
Soper, who is, we believe, about eighteen 
years of age. We mean, of course, the 
Hon. Vinolia Cole-Tarr, though Lord 
Soper is a wonderfully well-preserved 
man of his years. Both her elder sisters 
are nfarried, the Hon. Verbena to Sir 
Windsor Brown, and the Hon. Sapolia 
to Mr.Gibbon Brand. The Hon. Vinolia 
Cole-Tarr has for the most part been 
educated at home, but is an adept at 
tobogganing which she studied at! 
Grindelwald under Sir Henry Luyy | 
and other age. 

Society will also give a warm welcome 
to the two charming daughters of Lord 
and Lady Mount-Carmel, Miss Concha 
and Miss <Auriola Plantigrade. The } 
quaint name, Concha, has a very old 
association with the family, as it was | 
borne by the ancestress through whom 
the Plantigrade estates came into the 


Mount-Carmel family in the days of 
WILLIAM THE Conqueror. 


The pennan? Widoes in “aa of the 
funds of the Liberal Truth League was 
opened on Friday at Washington House, 
St. James’s Place, and was continued 
on Saturday. The stalls, of which 
there were a large number, were ar- 
ranged in the splendid private swim- 
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ming bath, which had been thought- 
fully depleted for the occasion by Sir 
Alfred Bruno, the owner of Washing- 
ton House. Lady Bruno, who looked 
handsome in a flame-coloured diess 
embroidered with fluorescent bascules, 
presided over the Literature stall with 
her wonted bonhomie, and disposed of a 
vast number of her husband’s leaflets, 
“Why I cannot be a Syndicalist ” and 
“The Economies of Truth.” 


Lady Budley, who wore a black 
velvet coal-scuttle bonnet covered with 
| priceless old lace mob cap, with a 
trellis of diamonds crossing her gold- 
brocaded skirt, worked indefatigably 
in disposing of a gross of corduroy 
waistcoats. Lady Nutley Custard pre- 
sided over a vegetarian restaurant, and 
the Marchioness Pengwyn took charge 
of the Café Chantant, where she was 
assisted by Captain Goggin, R.N., Miss 
Lettice Saladin and the Hon. Eric 
Tibbetts. 





THE BOAT STRIKE. 





(A foreboding for next year.) 
More Detay. 

Gioomy Turn To THE Crisis. 

Ir is now three weeks since the men | 

“downed oars.” Is to-day to be} 

another wasted day in the long history 

of the Boat Strike—the Selfish Strike 

which is fast promising to be the Ruin 
| of the Race? 

The outlook for settlement by agree- 
,ment is considered almost hopeless. 
| Cambridge definitely refuses’ to con- 
cede the principle of the Minimum 
Weight, and Oxford insists that “5” 
and “2” should be included in their 
boat. 





CONFERENCES. 

The members of the O.U.B.C. met 
this morning at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel to see if some agreement could 
not be reached on the “narrowed 
points of difference.” No statement 
was issued to the Press. The repre- 
sentatives of the C.U.B.C. met at the 
same time, and the friendliest feeling 
prevailed. To the man on the tow- 
; path a Minimum Weight of 10 stone 
for an oarsman (on a sliding seat) does 
; hot seem unreasonable, and there is 

little doubt that year in year out the 
majority do as a matter of fact weigh 
more than the minimum. 

Cambridge, however, is adamant on 
| the point of principle, and Oxford 
equally so on the inclusion of “5” and 
“2,” and so the deadlock goes on. 


' 
| OprIxiIons AND PROPHECIES. 
| 





Mr. Guy Nicxauts: “I can give no 
| hope of an early settlement. The out- 
| look is decidedly Blue.” 
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Naturalist (lo lady enquiring about a stuffed canary). “ WocLp YOU MIND SHUTTING THE 


poor, Ma’am? 
GOT LOOSE.” 


WE DON'T TROUBLE ABOUT IT AS A RULE, BUT THERE’S A SMALL SNAKE 








Mr. R. C. Bourne: “ We have won 
before and we will win again.” 

Mr. 8. D. Murrtesury (Old Cam- 
bridge Blue): ‘‘ The position is exactly 
the same as it was three weeks ago. 
In my opinion not a blade will touch 
the water till Oxford gives way. If 
the Minimum Weight were conceded 
the next thing would be a demand for 
a Maximum Weight.” 

In Few Lives. 

On coming out of the Westminster 

Palace Hotel this morning the cox of 


the Oxford Boat collided with a lady | 


in a light blue dress. Is this an 
omen ? 

Cambridge “favours” aré selling 
readily at ld. each in Hammersmith 
Broadway. 


lof 








A sympathetic strike of competitors 
for Doggett’s Coat and Badge is con- | 
templated. <A ballot is to be taken on 
Monday. 

Over forty people were counted on 
the towpath yesterday doing nothing. 
This number is likely to increase. 

The students of the Imperial College 

Science and Technology, South 
Kensington, have offered to man the 
boats should the strike continue. The 
offer has not been accepted. 

The present Prime Minister was, it 
is stated, at one time a member of the 
Oxford Union, which is _ strongly 
supporting the strike. 

Later.—The Oxford men are strip- 
ping preparatory to going out. Is it 
Peace ? 
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SHOW SUNDAY. 
Interested Visitor (10 stranger). *‘CAN YOU TELL ME—WHO IS THIS BEAUTIFUL LADY {” 
Stranger. “Mrs. Evsrace MontcoMEry BrowNe-JonEs.” 
Jnterested Visitor. «On, nEALLY! AND—ER—wWuo Js Mrs. Evsrace MontcomMEny Browne-JoNeEs ?” 
Stranger. 1 Am.” , r 








“THE LITTLE FOXES.” sy 


Tus was a wisdom that SoLomon said The lift of a cap at the cover side, 
In a garden of citron and roses red, A thud of hoofs in a squelchy ride, 
A word he wove, where his grey apes playe:, And the pack is racing a breast-high scent 
In the rhyme he strung for love of a maid ; Like a shadow cloud o'er a windy bent! 
Thus went his learning, most discerning, Customer cunning—full of running, 
Thus he sang of his old designs, Never a moment the game declines ; 
“Take us the foxes—little foxes, Thus are the foxes—little foxes, 
Little dog-foxes that spoil the vines!” Little dog-foxes that spoil the vines. 


(Though Sotomon never since he was born £o it’s afternoon, and eight miles away 
Had heard the twang of a huntsman’s horn, That beat, dead-weary and stiff with clay 
Killing his foxes, so [ll be bound, A tired mask, set for a distant whin, 
Without the help of a horse or hound, | Is turned on Death with a brigand grin! 
Still down the ages, this his sage’s | There by the paling, wet brush trailing, 
Word with gallanter meaning shincs, Still he bares them his lips’ long lines ; 
When we take foxes, little foxes, So die the foxes—little foxes, 
Little dog-foxes that spoil the vines !) Little dog-foxes that spoil the vines. 


So when the morn hangs misty now This was the wisdom that Sotomon made 
Where the grass shows never a patch of plough, In a garden of citron and almug shade, 
Hark to the cry on the spruce-crowned hill, That a man and a horse might find them fun 
For Sotomon’s wisdom is working still ; Wherever the little dog-foxes run, 
Hark to the singing voices flinging, Since of his meaning we’ve been gleaning, 
White sterns waving among tle pines, Since we ’ve altered his old designs, 
All for the foxes—little foxes, All about foxes—little foxes, 
Little dog-foxes that spoil the vines. _ Little dog-foxes that spoil the vines! 
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t JouN Buut (to Striker). “I CAN'T MAKE YOU WORK IF YOU WON'T; BUT, IF THIS MAN 
WANTS TO, I CAN MAKE YOU LET HIM. AND I WILL.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, March 
25.—Second Reading of Consolidated 
Fund Bill the Order of the Day. 
Provides one of those cherished oppor- 
tunities for Members to talk at large 
upon any subject under a saddened 
sun. Would imagine they were pumped 
out upon corresponding occasion when 
Address was debated. But Lor’ bless 
you! you don’t know our M.P.s. They 
could quite comfortably go on to end of 
Session digging fresh courses for rivers 
of words in which is beat up a table- 
spoonful of thought. 

To-night WEpDGwoop, with an eye 
on SPEAKER occasionally restless in the 
Chair, makes one of his Tom Paine-ish, 
Will Cobbett-ish addresses. Listened 
to impatiently by Lanspury almost 
literally bubbling with flood of turgid 
talk prepared by way of seconding 
WEDGwoop’s amendment, which raises 
question of arrest of Tom Mann and 
conviction of Editor and printers of 
Syndicalist. Of course Don’t KEIR 
Harpe not to be left out when cheap 
advertisement designed to catch eye of 
working-man is going. So romps in 
with noisy speech. From time to time 
remark interpolated in voice which 
stranger in gallery thinks must be that 
of the Bull of Bashan. It’s only With 
THorNE. Has been in House long 
enough to know that if he were at 
trouble to deliver ordered speech he 
would find in morning papers the line, 
“ After a few words from Mr. Thorne.” 
If he shouts interruption he will be 
reported verbatim, the more certainly 
in proportion to its offensiveness. 

Single-handed, ATrTorNEY-GENERAL 
met and routed attack, parrying blud- 
geon blows with neatest rapier strokes. 
Incidentally, his speech brought into 
strong light the sullen wrath of Ulster 
growling under sense of mortal injury. 
Reference made to dispatch of troops 
to keep order in Belfast. Drviin 
insisted that succour had been brought 
to the city against wishes of promoters 
of Home Rule meeting harangued by 
Winston. 

“Tf we had been allowed to deal 
with the opposition,” he added, in- 
stinctively, perhaps unconsciously, 
turning up cuffs of coat-sleeves, “ the 
troops would not have been required.” 

This too much for Captain Cratc. 
Never a coat trailed on ground before 
him that is not straightway jumped 
upon. Up he sprang. 

“Sir,” said he, “if the ATToRNEY- 
GENERAL will provide us with the 
opportunity sought for by the Hon. 
Member he will find there is no question 
of bluff about it at all.” 
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A LITTLE SURPRISE FOR CHARLES JAMES 
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Shade of Fox. ‘“ What a droll, important, Tom Paine-ish little personage !” 
[‘‘ We are carrying on the traditions of Fox, Grey and Sueriway.”—Mr. Jos1an WEDGWooD. | 


AtTorNEY-GENERAL, regretting he|whither WaLTER Lona moved adjourn- | 


was not able to oblige, made haste to! ment of debate. 


turn discussion into another channel. 


Business done—Consolidated Fund | 


Bill read second time. 

Tuesday.— A memorable sitting, 
marked by swift movement of dramatic 
interest. Appointed business, con- 
sideration of final stages of Coal Mines 
Bill. Everyone conscious of fact that, 
whilst formalities were gone through 
under SPEAKER’s eye, the real issue was 
being fought out behind closed doors 
in room of Foreign Office. 
Prime MINISTER and representatives of 





| 


“Whilst Conference is still sitting, 
its decision, as far as House knows, 
undetermined, what is the use of dis- 
cussing the Bill?” he shrewdly asked. 

Even as he spoke Premier hastily 
entered from behind SpeaKer’s Chair. 


| His coming greeted with grateful cheer 


from thronged House whose feelings, 
highly pitched, might not much longer 
bear the strain. Alack! the PREMIER’s 
message smothered last flash of flicker- 


There the |ing hope. 


“T can say for myself and my col- 


Masters and Men were assembled in | leagues,” he declared in voice threaten- 
D 


final effort to close a struggle involving 
hungered misery for millions of men, 
women and children. ; 
Situation peculiar. In due order 
Coal Mines Bill was called on. But 
the Premier’s seat was still unoccupied. 
The fateful message he would convey 
was unspoken. After fitful attempts to 
carry on discussion that could lead no- 





ing to break in a sob, “that we have 
exhausted our powers of persuasion, 
argument and negotiation.” 

Members looked on with generous 
sympathy at exceptionally strong man 
struggling with emotion. In few grace- 
ful sentences BonNER voiced general 
feeling, declaring amid cheers that “no 
one could have done his best with 
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LANSBURY MISTAKES HIS MAN. 
Comrades LAnstury, WiLL Tuorse and Co. find their rsual strect-corner methods desley 


ineflectual to shift the ATToRNEY-GENERAL from the discharge cf a plain duty. 


(We trust 


his hearing will not be permarently affected by the amount of bellowing he has had to submit to. 
(Mr. Laxspery and Sir Rurvs Isaacs.) 


more earnestness or with more sincere 
wish for the good of the country on 
the whole than the Prime Murnister.” 
Thereupon the House with charac- 
teristic floxibility turned to business, 
and before it rose at early morn had 
read the Mines Bill a third time and 
sent it on to the wakeful Lords. 
Business done.—Coal Conference 
finally broken down, Mines Bill read 
a third time by 213 votes against 48. 
Thursday.—Craia (not the gallant 
Captain, but CaarLes Curtice, Member 
for South Antrim) has unearthed fresh 
iniquity on part of a banal Government. 
Appears that, a vacancy presenting it- 
self in office of Sergeant-Instructor at 
the Royal Hibernian Military School, 
Dublin, Colour-Sergeant H. 


post, being, CHARLES CURTICE says, “ at 
the time a Roman Catholic.” 

Phrase seems to suggest avowedly 
temporary condition of religious con- 
vietion. Odd on the face of it; turns 
out to be justified by result. According 


to CHAartes Curtice’s interesting nar- | 


rative Colour-Sergeant Moore entered 
upon his duties on 25th May, 1910. 
On the Ist November, 1911, “having 
in the meantime become a Protestant,” 
he received notice terminating his 
engagement. ‘In the meantime,” in- 
definite in point of date, subtly conveys 
idea of military promptness and pre- 
cision in the right-about-face. Probably 
Colour-Sergeant Moore was brought 


over by closer study of the gentleness 


and charity of Protestantism as prac- 
tised in Belfast. However that be, 
Ulster wants to know why this thing 
is thus ? 

Unper-Srecretary or War makes 
timid answer to effect that Sergeant- 
Instructor at this school has always 
been a Catholic, and that suitable pro- 
vision was elsewhere made for the 
convert. CHArtEs Curtice obliged to 
accept answer for moment; but more 
will be heard of the matter. 

Business done.—The Suffragette 
though in prison yet speaketh. Last | 
year, ’ Bill designed to bestow suffrage | 
upon women, “read second time with | 
overwhelming majority of 167. To-day, 





and fuller experience of what happens 
when Lovely Woman stoops to politics, 
throws out the same measure by 
majority of 14, Thus are the shop 
windows in the Strand and further 
West avenged. Decision the more 
|significant since in exceptionally 
ierowded House division was taken 
_after unloosing of Party bonds. 
Friday.—Curious how an incident 
intrinsically unimportant sometimes 
leads to grave issues. Take for example 
the little affair of Isaac Newton and 
the apple. Had Isaac not happened to 
be under a certain tree at a particular 
moment when the apple was ripe to 
fall, we might to this day, ignorant of 
bearings of Law of Gravitation, been 
wondering how we can keep our feet 
on the surface of a sphere hurrying 











| Barkston Ash Division, Wes 





‘the House, having meanwhile had fresh | 
Moore | 
applied for and was appoirted to the, 





through space at reckless speed. In 
a way it’s the same with Lane-Fox 
and those thirteen pigs, late resident 
on the farm of Mr. Dopson cf Sprot- 
borough. 

It was so far back as August that 
these pigs with a weird history first 
strayed within ken of Member for 
Barkston Ash, West Riding. When- 
ever, as not infrequently happens, Lanr- 
Fox trots them out—or, to be more 
precise, invokes their wraiths—the 
House, possibly discovered in moment 
of lethargy, displays keenest interest. 
Whether from cultured art or casual 
oversight Lanr-Fox is always distantly 
allusive in his reference to details in 
the career of the pigs. As Jeames’s 
birth was “ wropped in a mistry,” so 
the death of the Sprotborough pigs 
—if indeed they be dead—is enveloped 
in haze. Lane-Fox’s most precise ! 
reference is found in the phrase “ re- 
ported to have died or been destroyed 
or buried.” Whether he knows more 
and is desirous of sparing the House 
a shock is a secret he will carry back 
with him in brief Easter Recess to the 
t Riding. 

L.- I’. never was what may be called 
unduly sprighily in manner. Effect of 
this obscure tragedy, brooded over day 
and night, has been to invest ae with 





BENN TROVATO. 

‘*T will undertake to put a little figure of a 
man of average height beside it for purposes of 
comparison.’ , 
(Mr. Wepewoop BENN.) 
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monumental gravity, to endow him 
with a funereal voice, that make 
AnsTRUTHER-Gray’s flesh creep, a 
practice cultivated, it will be remem- 
bered, by a younger but equally plump 
person in days that are no more. | 
Business done.—Royal Assent given 


to Mines Bill. 





ELEGANTIZ ARBITRI. 


THE weavers of France have been 
earnestly appealing to the modistes and 
élégantes of Paris to stop the rot in the 
matter of skirts. It appears that the 
continued success of the hobble and the 
semi-hobble has so restricted the use 
of textile material that the manu- 
facturers are sighing for the old days 
and the amplitude of the bustle. The 
dressmakers show signs of giving in, 
and other trades are taking advantage 
of this example to carry out long con- 
templated reforms. 

Thus, a deputation of Genoese silk- 
worm breeders have lost no time in 
calling upon the Hon. Algernon 
Chumley, whose revival of the cotton 
neck-tie burst like a thunder-cloud 
upon the beaux of Bond Street a few 
weeks ago. The Hon. Algernon, who 
received the deputation at his chambers, 
took up a firm attitude, although the 
interpreter made it quite clear that his 
fiat had paralysed one arm of the silk- 
trade and that several hundreds of the 
more highly-educated silk-worms had 
been prostrated with hemicrania since 
receiving the news. On the under- 
standing that the deputation, which 
diffused a strong flavour of garlic 
through the apartment, should at once 
take its leave, the Hon. Algernon 
agreed to a compromise. Silk neck- 
ties are now correct on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays, Saints’ Days excepted. 

Lady Lobelia Hogge, whose clever 
inspiration has made the wearing of 
brass earrings one of the crazes of 1912, 
is, it is stated, largely responsible for 
the serious depression in the gold pro- 
duction of the last month. There is 
no truth in the report that brass tiaras 
are to be worn during the forthcoming 
Opera season, but a prominent South 
African financier has astutely sub- 
mitted a sheaf of statistics and samples 
of gold quartz in various stages of 
trituration to Mr. Luoyp GrorGE for 
consideration. 1t has not yet been 
ascertained whether the CaAncELLOR 
is partial to brass, though grave doubts 
are entertained. 

The announcement, in last Thurs- 
day’s daily papers, that anchovy sand- 
wiches are no longer de rigueur at 
ecclesiastical tea-parties, roused trepid- 
ation approaching panic among the 
anchovy-farms on the Mediterranean 
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Our Bounder. ‘COMING TO THE FoorraLn Hor, 61D MAN, ON Fripay ? 
ALL THE ELITE OF 'THE NEIGHBOURHOOD ARE GOLING—SUCH As THEY ARE!” 
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You SHOULD. 








littoral. The popular Bishop who was 
supposed to have started the fashion 
has, however, set these fears at rest in an 
interview. ‘The whole affair is quite 
a misunderstanding,” he assured his 
questioner. ‘ A young curate passion- 
ately devoted to anchovies came early 
to my tea-party and consumed all the 
available stock of sandwiches before 
the more noteworthy and less greedy 
guests arrived. Please reassure the 
anchovy-growers. I have already 
cabled to them my heart-felt regrets 
that anything of the kind should have 
occurred.” The denial of the veto has 
been received with some mortification 
in the bloater-paste suburbs of Yar- 
mouth and among the cucumber- 
framers of Kent. 

The manufacturers of British boot- 
uppers have joined forces with the 
designers of sock-clocks in a strong 
protest against the prevalence of the 
spat. ‘These barbaric articles of 
wear,” runs a paragraph in one of the 


Association’s pamphlets, “ area revival ' this before?” said Sir James. 








of a remote and savage fashion, and 
their insane vogue is coming near to 
ruining an industry of sterling worth 
and an art of which the finest examples 
are comparable only to the superb 
decorative masterpieces of the great 
sereen-painters of China. We can only 
await the return of the public mind to 
a state of reason. Meantime we are 
glad to announce, over 20,000 persons 
have already signed the ‘I renounce 
Spats’ form which will be found 
attached.” 





From an advertisement :— 

‘A splendid 1S-hole course at Ulverston. 
Sea, mountain, and Jake. 
Caddie. * Helvellyn, Sir. Better have 
a brassy—-you ll never carry it with an 
iron.” 





‘After a short palavel on the beach, Sir 
James, plese F by the Sultan and the 
erowd, visited the palaver on the beach.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘‘Where have I seen something like 
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THE PATH TO REALITY. 


(Hints for the representation of our everyday joys and 
sorrows in the Greek form.) 


V.—THE CHANGELINGS, 
PERSONS OF THE Pnay. 


Field-Marshal Sir Hector Blazonbrest, G.C.B.; Lady 
Blazonbrest, his Wife ; Binns, his butler ; Keziah, his 
ancient Nurse, mother to Binns ; Keggs, a Socialist. 
Chorus of Private Soldiers. ; - 


Scexe—A Port of Embarkation. 
Sir Hector. 


Now is the war declared, and I depart, 

The chief commander of our arméd host, 

To do and dare, to die, if need should be, 
For duty and for England. Oh, prepare, 
Prepare, my sword, to brue thyself i in gore, 
Lopping the limbs of all our nation’s foes! 
And ye, bright guerdons of my former wars, 
Ye stars and orders sewn across my chest, 
Oh, be ye proud that ye shall soon behold 
Another foeman flying from the field, 

As foemen must when Blazonbrest appears ! 
And ye, my men, take note that ye shall have 
For every victory a doubled pay! 


x 


Cuorvs. 
_ On the field of his choice, though he tialeaee and.rates us 
We'll stand by Sir H., since our pay he's enlarged ; 


| And wherever the truculent foeman awaits us ~ 


Our ranks shall be formed and our volleys discharged. 
For us, since there is to.be warfare, there will come hard 


| blows and scanty sustenance. Yea, we shall have to fight, 


our opinions not being asked beforehand. 


Have wo not 


" vifles well-rifled and of a flat trajectory, and cartridges, and 
_ bayonets short but mightily sharpened for the thrusting ? 
| But to the enemy also there are, it may be, rifles flatter in 


trajectory, and stronger cartridges, and bayonets longer and 
not less pointed ; wherefore it were well to be always superior 
in numbers and of a courage even more dauntlese so that the 
gods may grant us the victory, since superior numbers are 
pleasing to Zeus. Such then is our judgment, and even if 
Ares should blind us as to both our eyes, making them 
sanguinary, we could say naught else. But now the 
valiant ordainer of victory speaketh to his lady, before 


/ whom we too must quail. Let us be silent and listen to 


their words. 


| Sir Hector. It is the fated hour, and I mnet go. 


| 





Lady B. Pluck up thy soul, and play a manly part. 
Sir H. But those who flinch not on a stricken field 
By their own wives are often overborne. 
Lady B. This is no time for talking senseless things. 
Sir H, Thou speakest truly. Has my flask been filled ? 
Lady B. Yea, and thy sandwiches are in their case, 
And all thy knitted waistcoats in the bag, 
With comforters and mittens not a few. 
Sir H, 'Tis well. We will embrace, and I will go 
Whither the swift ship with her straining sails, 
Riding at anchor, waits to bear me hence. 
But, oh dear heart, wait thou till I return 
Crowded with glory to my native shore. 
[Enter Binns. 
Binns. Sir Hector, there’s a person who would say 
A few short words to you. He waits without. 
Sir 1. Person! I have no time for persons now. 
Lady B. Nay, introduce him. We will hear his tale. 
{Binns retires and brings in Kegqs. 





Cuonves. 
What is he alter, what is he at, 
The dreadful man in the red cravat ? 
He can’t be what you maycall.a pal. 
Of our warrior chief, the Field-Marshiil. 
There ‘s something about him we'd like to twist, 
~.For he looks like a blossoming Socialist: 
A terrible crazy faddist, for 
He wants to abolish wives and. war. 
But now we are stirred with a great desire, 
Our minds are aflame and our souls on fire 
To know, to know 
His secret; so, 
Quietly all give ear, give ear, 
And learn from the man what brought him here. 
Keqgs (to Sir Hector). Comrade, I'll cut my story very short. 
Sir H: No comrade I of such a man as thou. 
Keggs. Ferocious swordsman, know that thou wast born 
On the same day as he that hath been Binns, 
A Butler and a very red-faced man, 
But then a puny and a sickly babe. 
He was the scion of the Blazonbrests, 
Whilst thow wast offspring-to Keziah Binns. 
(Sensation.) 
Sho nursed you both, and being moved by pride 
Wished that her son (thy self) should have the 
éhance 
Of wealth and honour, so she interchanged 
Thyself and him. Thus Binns is Blazonbrest 
And thou art naught but Mr. William Binns. 
Sir Hector. Speak out, Keziah. Is this story true ? 
Keziah, ‘True as the mid-day sun! These swaddling 
clothes, , 
Marked with a coat-of-arms, attest its truth. 
Oh, dreadful moment, whither shall I fly ? 
Sir Hector. Then Blazonbrest henceforth must live as Binns. 
Binns. And Binns must be Sir Hector Blazonbrest. 
Sir Hector. My stars and orders I resign to thee, 
My Marshal's baton and my uniform, 
My lands and houses, and my wedded wife, 
And my command against my country’s foes. 
Bear forth the lady ; “she hath swooned away, 
Binns. Henceforth to thee.the servant's hall shall be 
Thy place of honour, and thou shalt be great 
In guarding and decanting many wines. 
[They go out. 
Cuorts. 

Wonderful, indeed, are the transformations of men. For 
now the unbutlered Butler commands us and the Marshal 
unmarshalled retireth to the pantry. What stay is there 
in life, and where shall a man find security from fate ? 
Mighty are the gods that rule over mankind and to submit 
in patience is the part of a wise man. 

{Re-enter Binns and Sir Hector, having changed clothes. 
Sir Hector (now Binns). The tug is waiting at the pier, Sir 
Hector. 
Binns (now Sir Hector). Zounds! I must go. Eyes front ! 
Form fours! Quick march! 
Give me my pluméd hat, and so farewell. 
C. L. 





Our contemporary, The Tatler, usually so well informed, 
seems to be labouring under a delusion as to the proper 
machinery for aviation. It reproduces a portrait of a lady 
with her arm resting upon a motor-car, and prints the 
following legend below :— Waiting to Cross the Channel 
by Air. ” “Motor-cars are never used for Cross-Channel 


' flights. 
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THE VOICES OF 
PROPHETS. 
(As heard—and, alas ! acted upon— 
every day of the year.) 
I. 

Tne confidence of Sol Short’s trainer 
is one of the most amusing things I 
remember. What he seems to forget 
is that, since Sol Short won the 
Oxfordshire by six and a-half lengths, 
nearly six months have elapsed— wet 
cold months too. Another thing—he 
was 18 lbs. lighter then, and 18 lbs. is 
a terrific handicap even to a strong 
horse. Of course, if people will be so 
foolish as to back good blood, let them ; 
but for my part I shall continue to pin 
my faith to Ugly Moggimo.—Nosex 
Parker in The Daily Race. 

Il. 

The CoLoneEL’s selection 
Middleshire is— 

My Vest, 


Ill, 


THE 


for the 





For the Middleshire my fancy is| 
Two-to-One; with which I associate | 
Corneure as his possible master. No} 
one else will come near him. That is} 
all that I am going to say about the} 
great event, except that if one horse | 
comes in several lengths behind the| 
penultimate that horse will be Sol Short. | 
Lorp Tatrennam in The Starting Gate. 


IV. | 
To-DAy’s CERT :— 
Harbour Bar for the Middleshire. | 
Oxp Coe. 


v. 

As to the Middleshire, I say again, 
as I have always said, that the horse 
that beats Pacific will win the race. 
Pacific is as absolute a cert as you can 
hope to find in this world of disappoint- 
ment. I heard for a fact that there is 
£50,000 stable money on him; and 
Boakes, his trainer, is not in the habit 
of making mistakes. 

Tue Prince or Touts in The Morning 

Gallop. 

VI. 
If o’er the Middleshire you'd win 
A packet of.the best, 
Invest your bottom dollar in 
The chances of My Vest. 
Tue Lirtte Birp. 
VII. 
To-day’s snip for the Middleshire :— 
Dingley Dale. 
Carrain Jog. 
Vint. 

Let us arrive at the Middleshire 
winner by a process of exhaustion. To 
begin with, there is the much-vaunted 
Ugly Moggimo, but in him I am, as 








my readers know, no believer. ‘Then 
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Wor's up?” 








there is Dingley Dale, a good horse, 
but hopelessly penalised by the handi- 
capper. Pacific, My Vest, and Corncure 
I have never fancied, nor Two-to-One; 
and Sol Short has always struck me as 
a precarious piece of goods. No, my 
advice is to go for Ribston Pippin, 
with a little place money on Snips. 
Sentry in The Jockey’s Gazette. 





STOP PRESS NEWS. 


MippLesHIRE Hanpicapr. 
REsvULT. 

. Sol Short. 

. Aunt Bridget. 

. Pacific. 


oboe 

















Political Note. 

The hands of Unionists are greatly 
strengthened by the following adver- 
tisement in The Irish Times :— 

“Wanted immediately, Protestant 
Cooking.” 

Electors, this is what Rome Rule, dis- 
guised as Home Rule, really means, 


for 


From a letter in The Pioneer :— 


**Sin,—A large number of letters have ap- 
peared in the Pioneer and elsewhere giving 
suggestions—all more or less fantastic—for a 
name for the recently created Province, and yet 
the simplest solution of all does not seem to 
have occurred to anyone, riz., to call it the 

NEW PROVINE.C” 


Even now we are doubtful if it would 
ever have occurred to us. 
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THE UNIVERSAL ARBITRATOR. 

TxeE proposals of Mr. Haun Caine 
for terminating the hostilities between 
Italy and Turkey, though they have 
been courteously discussed by the 
Italian . press, have, as The Daily 
Telegraph informs us, failed to com- 
mend themselves to the authorities. 

But we have good reason to believe 
that Mr. Haun Caine has been im- 
mensely encouraged by the moral 
victory of his failure to negotiate peace 
—a victory demonstrated by a pro- 
fusion of imterviews with and, above 
all, portraits of the famous Manx 
fictionist—and that he is continuing 
his tour as Grand Pacific Plenipo- 
tentiary with prodigious and resound- 
ing results. 

Thus, on his arrival at Palermo, he 
at once despatched a peremptory sum- 
mons to the famous bandit chief, 
| Signor Niccoto VeccHio, in which 
| he propounded the following scheme 
| for the voluntary winding up of brig- 
andage in that beautiful island. 
| 1. All brigands,on handing over their 
' arms, to be presented with a copy of 
The Eternal City. 

2. All brigands, on taking an oath 
not to molest, waylay or rob travellers, 
to be presented with a free pass en- 
titling them to be shown over Greeba 
Castle and grounds. 

3. If the brigands should fail to 
comply with these terms, Mr. Haun 
| Carne is unable to guarantee that he 

will ever visit Sicily again. 

We regret to learn that, after a pro- 
_ tracted conference, at which Mr. Haun 
, Carne addressed the leading brigands 
_ in a speech which lasted several hours, 
his proposals were enthusiastically 
' declined, and a resolution was passed 
declaring that Mr. Ropert HicHeEns, 
the author of The Call of the Blood, 
| was the greatest British novelist. 
| Mr. Care was greatly prostrated on 
hearing the decision, but by an heroic 
| effort recovered his strength sufficiently 
_ to embark for Alexandria on the follow- 
ing day. 

On his arrival at the landing-stage 
| Mr. Hauyt Caine at once despatched 
«a telegram to Lord KircHEnrr, who, 
by an extraordinary oversight, had 
| failed to meet him. The contents of 
_ the telegram have not yet transpired, 
but it is believed that it conveyed a 
_ grave rebuke to the British Agent- 
| General. It is pleasant to learn, how- 
ever, that the native population did all 
_ in their power to remedy this official 
| neglect, and Alexandria was soon given 
over to tamashas, fantasias, jamborees, 
and other demonstrations of delight. 
A deputation of Young Egyptian 
Nationalists, who -have long regarded 
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Mr. Hatt Carve as their most fearless 
and influential representative in Eng- 
land, waited on the illustrious visitor, 
who, after consultation with the leaders, 
despatched an ultimatum to Lord 
KircHENeEr, which may be thus briefly 
summarised :— 

1. No new Pyramids to be erected 
without permission of Mr. Han 
CAINE. 

2. Cleopatra’s Needle to be at once 
returned to Egypt. 

3. No donkey-boys in future to 
receive permits unless or until they 
can draw a map of the Isle of Man 
indicating the exact whereabouts and 
area of Mr. Hatt Carnn’s estate. 

4. In case of bad seasons the 
Egyptian Government to guarantee the 
gratuitous distribution of Mr. Hat, 
Caine’s photographs to the distressed 
fellaheen. 

5. Mr. Haut Carne to have priority 
of access to the Kuevive’s audience- 
chamber over all officials. 

Incredinle as it may appear, Lord 
KiTCHENER—so we are informed— 
returned a distinctly unsympathetic 
reply, through Sir Rupotr Siatin, to 
these singularly temperate proposals. 

Mr. Hau Caine, who was at first 
desperately unhinged by the turn which 
events had taken, soon rallied, and, 
according to latest advices, had just 
despatched a powerful cablegram to 
the Board of Control in Australia, 
threatening to join the team as umpire 
unless the demands of Mr. CLEMENT 
Hixt were promptly conceded. 





A Canadian emigration official, writ- 
ing in The Daily Express and referring 
to certain emigrants described as “ the 
best of the English people—men of the 
old yeoman stock whose families have 
lived on the soil for centuries,’’ makes 
the following observation: ‘ They ’re 
the sort I should have thought you 
would be just crazy to keep in your 
country.” We are confident that this 
was well meant. 





‘*He tiptoed on, his breath suspended—and 
then, with a sensation as though the ar. h of his 
head had lifted, he had takea a great leap.” 

Tit-Bits, 
Long-jumpers have to wear a special 
cap to keep the arch of the head down. 





The Emergency Exit 
(Or, First Aid for Playgcers). 
From a newspaper quotation in the 
programme of a Montreal Theatre :— 
“The audience went away literally hugging 
itself in intellectual rupture.” 


** An attractive engagement for next week has 
been entered into at the Bir.enhead Hoppo- 
drome.” —Liverpool Evening Echo. 

It sounds like more Russian dancers. 





A KERCHIEF. 
To me it comes—so frail and fine ; 
A laundry-hand, with some divine 
Impulse, has packed the thing with 
mine— 

A pretty blunder, 
A dainty thing of lawn and lace 
Such as a maid from some strange place 
Produces with an easy grace 

That makes men wonder. 


Tt bears a monogram, a J.; 
Who knows what name it might convey, 
Judith or Julia, shall we say, 
Jeannette or Jenny? 
We may not hope to ascertain ; 
We cannot make the mystery plain ; 
It might be Joan; it wasn’t Jane, 
I'll bet a penny. 


That were a name too hard to bear 
By one who, I’m prepared to swear, 
Was trim and delicate and fair, 
A dream of beauty ; 
Methinks she grows before my eyes; 
I see her shape, I recognise 
Her nose, a thing of slender size 
And very fluty. 


I see her with her kerchief grasp 

That member with a tender clasp, 

Finger and thumb—a gentle gasp— 
And then, how sweetly 

Out on the air there seems to float 

So soft, so musical a note 

That it would make the blackbird’s 

throat 

Dry up completely. 


Perchance some youth is standing near 
Who listens with enraptured ear, 
Yet trusts the cold is not severe. 
Ah, foolish lover ! 
He may be sure that she’s all right ; 
That with catarrh however slight 
Maids with complexions shun the light 
Till they recover. 


O lady, lady fair and sweet, 
Dear maid, whom I could wish to meet, 
I wonder if, to make complete 

Your weekly docket, 
They sent you aught of mine—a wipe 
Virile and masculine of type, 
Scented with carrying a pipe 

In my breast-pocket. 


Dear Mistress Anything but Jane, 
I should be proud if you'd retain 
The trophy; but, if you disdain 
The smell of bacey, 
Then, as I have a present lack, 
Perhaps you'll kindly send it back 
(The J., in my case, stands for Jack, 
Or sometimes Jacky). Dum-Dvcm. 





What to do in a Crisis. 
CASE I. 
** Nora is the husband of two men—there is 
nothing for it but to run away.” 
* Morning Post” Review. 
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TNE FOWLS? DID THEY SHOW YOU THE CORPSES?” 

















Assistant. *‘NO, NOT EXACTLY; BUT IT'S ALL RIGHT, DON’T YOU KNOW, THEY SHOWED ME THE EMPTY ROOSTS.” 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

THERE are nine-and-sixty ways of constructing tribal 
lays, and every single one of them is right: but to me 
personally the literary method that appeals most is that 
employed by Mr. W. B. Maxwetn in In Cotton Wool 
(Hutcuinson), where he concentrates on one character— 
takes the cover, as it were, off one human machine, and 
shows us the mechanism at work. It has to be done 
supremely well if it is to grip the reader. If it is not to 
bore, it must fascinate ; there is no middle course. But 
Mr. Maxwetr is such an artist that he handles the task 
without danger. The latest specimen under his microscope 
is the exact antithesis of the hero of The Rest Cure. Lenny 
Calcraft is a drifter, a stroller along the easiest way. Even 
his devoted attendance on his invalid father does not bear 
inspection. It may have been slavery, but it was un- 
commonly luxurious slavery; and, though Mr. Maxweti 
with infinite skill avoids giving his casting-vote one 
way or the other, the reader is lefi with the impression 
that, if filial devotion had not been supplemented by a large 
allowance, snug quarters, and the worshipping admiration 
of all Westchurch, Lenny might have been far less firmly 
attached to the side of that bath-chair. And yet, super- 
ficially, he is such a good fellow, the sort of man who might 
well seem almost ideal to a not too close friend. His sins 
are entirely negative. He has good, even noble, intentions, 
but his soul is too flabby for the effort of carrying them out. 
In fact, Mr. Maxwetr has put enough of the ordinary, well- 


guiltily and begin thoroughly to overhaul his character, lest 





meaning man into him to make almost any reader start: 
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Hunt Secretary (lo trexpericneed assistant, who is telling him about sone poultry claim). ‘‘Bur now DO YOU KNOW THEY EVEL NAD 











perchance he himself may find that “ within the packing of 
cotton-wool all the best of the man has perished, and only 
the husk of a man remains.” 


Mr. Mortey Roserts claims, it would appear, to be the 
inventor of the telephone romance, and two of the stories in 
The Man Who Stroked Cats (Nasu) are concerned with this 
rather pusillanimous type of love-making. Both occurred, 
I take it, before the Government became responsible for 
the telephone service, otherwise (if I am to trust my Daily 
Mail) the various affinities introduced would still be 
yearning for each other’s numbers. The first is a pleasant 
enough little idyll, if a trifle over sentimentalised, about 
a girl who consoles herself for a long and possibly fatal 
illness by talking to a young man whom she only knows by 
sight. The second is a sort of burlesque on the possibilities 
of the idea, and represents the author himself as playing 
the old part of Cyrano on behalf of a bashful young 
cricketer. Myself, I think that Mr. Roperts’s real forte is 
the delineation of the flapper, several samples of which 
interesting genus (now, I am told, rapidly disappearing) 
figure in these pages with marked success. There is also 
a rather original Cockney house-breaker in the first story ; 
but in the last, which is entitled ‘A Drama in Venice,” the 
writer has, I think, slightly over-reached himself: at any 
rate, he entirely fails to convey to me that sense of a 
powerful emotional situation which he presumably intended 
to produce. By the way, to avoid all confusion, I ought 
to say that the title of this book has no reference at all to 
any gentleman who may in past years have set the time to 
the Non-collegiate Eight or Torpid at the University of 
Oxford. 
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I am not sure that Mr. R. H. Grerron hasn’t made, in 
Almayne of Mainfort (Grant RicHarps) the single mistake 
of a little overestimating the objective interest of the 
mystery of the Almayne-Warburton Estates. At any rate 
it is by no means the significant thing in an exceedingly 
attractive book. That significance lies rather in a rare 
note of distinction in the style, a faculty of precise 
observation, a reserve and economy of means in the 
expression of it which carry a discerning reader (like 
myself) most pleasantly along, free from distracting 
excitentent as to the issue of the sporting quest The 
story is almost too elusive for satisfactory outline, but the 
women and the men are drawn with sure and quick- 





ening touches. Constance Penn—Mrs. Almayne to be— 


monplace for a byway that leads te the heart of medixval | 
romance, At Saint Jean de Verselet, to which he next travels 
in obedience to envelope number two, Corely again meets the 
lady of the train, and shares with her in a village tragedy 
exactly suited to the genius of the Sicilian players. And 
at Highcombe, the English home of the head of her family, 

he brings to a fortunate but unusual ending as pretty a story | 
of the course of true love as I have read for some time. | 
That is all I must say about the plot for fear of spoiling , 
the reader’s interest in this very original novel. | 


The latest addition to the Fat Boys is Mr. E. F. Bensoy, 
with a volume of ghost stories called The Room in the 
Tower (MiLus AND Boon), which he advertises in his preface | 

: as being designed to make the 





heroine, if there be one in so 
modern a study, is presented 
with a gracious and reverent 
tenderness all but Meredithian. 
But the sparkling many- 








facetted complexity of the 
dead master is no part of the 
method of the living disciple. 
Mr. GRetTTON is a true though 
selective realist, wisely declin- 
ing to interpret realism as 
necessarily involving over- 
emphasis of the sordid. He 
knows and loves his London 
as well as his Londoner, and 
gives you jolly little thumbnail | 
sketches it his margins, so! 
to speak This is indeed a 
book of masterly studies of 
men and things finely observed 
and more than capably put 
down. The man “ean draw,” 
and I see him busy stretching 
a canvas for a big picture of 
some subject that the high 
gods will send him surely 
and soon through the chan- 
nels of his deepening experi- 
ence and distinguished vision. 

















this Almayne. I missed Mr. aa 
Gretton’s Ingram of last year, 
and this evening I am the 
poorer by four and a half solid 
silver shillings and the richer 
by a very pleasant anticipation. | yarren 1” 


QUITE A ACCIDENT.” 








reader’s flesh creep. I must 
also admit that he has suc- 
ceeded in this aim, though 
perhaps not every time. 
Most of the tales are delight- | 
fully bogie; indeed even the | 
mere reading of their title | 
should suffice to murder sleep | 
for the timid-minded. Listen 
to them and tremble :—“ Out- | 
side the Door;” ‘The Other 
Bed;” “The Terror by 
Night;” “The Thing in the 
Hall.” Of them all, J faney | 
there were most prickles in 
the last, a quite ghastly little | 
tale called “The House with | 
the Brick-kiln;” though “ The | 
Room in the Tower” had 
some very creditable mo- 
ments, especially when they 
tried to pull down the sinister 
picture. and it- began to} 
bleed. My investigations into , 
psychic fiction have, how- | 
ever, led me to the conclusion | 
that ghost stories should be | 
read a few at a time, and not | 
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A very notable piece of work,}| <—— —" ae -- 2S: [en masse. Taken in too large | 


TRUE POLITENESS. 
Voice of Window-Cleaner (from above). ‘‘ Vrny sorry, Sin;|}such good spectres as these | 


= | quantities there is apt to be. 
a certain sameness even about | 


of Mr. Benson ; while the repe- ; 


The Victim. ‘OH, IT’s ALL RIGHT. I EXPECT WE'LL HAVE! tition of his favourite atmo- | 
RAIN IN THE COURSE OF TH SING REALLY DOESN’ Sr . . 
OU HE MORNING, SO IT REALLY DOESN’S spheric background (quite a | 





— jolly one—“as evening | 





The opening of The Three Envelopes (StanLEY Pavt) is, 
I admit, so imaginative as to beimpossible. But if you will 
look upon the Scciety for the Production of Queer Results, 
described in the first chapter, as an allegorical picture of 
Fate, you will hardly be troubled at all by the supernatural 
element in Mr. Hamrmiton Drumonp’s excellent and most 
human story. When young Corely, a prosperous London 
coffee-broker, opens the first of the envelopes which 
he bought at the Strand office of the S.P.Q.R., and in 
obedience to its contents sets off for Solzheim, an out-of- 
the-way town near Frankfort, you may think perhaps that 
you are in for a commonplace sensational novel. At least, 
I know I did. And the usual charming girl with whom he 
makes friends in the boat-train from Victoria (there is 
always a girl in the train) will only confirm the impression. 
So will the equally inevitable Grand Duke with whom he 
exchanges confidences and cigars on the journey from Paris 





to Frankfort. Butat Solzheim we leave the rut of the com- 


approached the feeling of oppression in the air increased, | 
and one felt that thunder was bound to come before | 
morning”) may produce the familiarity that is_ the! 
parent of contempt. But the author knows the blood- ; 
curdling value of a discreet reticence; take, for example, | 
the case of the person who fired at the ghosts in “ The ; 
Long Gallery ;” of him we are told grimly that “ What | 
he went through is not to be recorded here.” B-r-r-r! 


F. Powe.’s book (from Laxe) The Snake 
Blends with a love tale, strongly told, 
Weird Oriental spells that make 
My Occidental blood run cold. 





It gave me quite aturn; but still, 
If Lanes and worms (or snakes) combine— | 
Deft turners both—your chance is nil : | 
They ‘ve got you all along the line. 
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‘has led a gentleman to draw attention 


CHARIVARIA. 


Tue French Senate has passed the 
Bill, already adopted by the Chamber, 
excluding “ Apaches” from service in 
the army. It will not now even be 
permissible for a regiment to keep one 
as a pet. és 


Captain Scott has sent a message 
to the effect that he is remaining in 
the Antarctic for another winter. He 
is, it is said, anxious to prove that, as 
a winter resort, the South Pole district 
compares favourably with the Riviera, 
being both cooler and less crowded. 


The Arizona Relies has elected | 


a switchman as ‘Speaker. One who 
knows how to switch the gas off at 


to the Bacon statue in Grange Road, 
Bermondsey. It transpires, however, 
that this was erected to the memory 
of one JosiaH Bacon, a wealthy London 
‘merchant. Is it not almost incredible 
that Jos1an should have been forgotten 
by most of us in spite of his statue, 
while Francis is enjoying a growing 
reputation ? ** 


By the way, The Pall Mall Gazette 
points out that it is incorrect to refer 
to Francis Bacon as “ Lorp Bacon.” 
It would therefore have been quite in 
order for Sir Toomas Lipton, if he had 
been raised to the peerage, to have 
chosen that title. . , 

* 





The Association for the Prevention 


The new telephone exchange to be 
opened next year in Tottenham Court 
Road is to be called, we are told, “ The 
Museum.” The choice of this name, 
so suggestive of antiquated methods, 
was a wonderfully happy inspiration. 


An item of news (published appro- 
priately enough on the Ist of April) 
informs us that two Philadelphia mon- 
keys, under the tuition of a professor 
at the University of Philadelphia, have, 
mastered the alphabet as far as the 
letter H. Even better men have found 
in this difficult letter a cause of ex- 
haustion. 
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Hatters who have invested in a copy 
of “The Complete Bowler,” just pub- 
lished by Messrs. A. & C. Brack, com- 
plain bitterly that the book 








the right moment is the 
man for the job. 


Mrs. Desprarp has sug- 
gested that her Suffragette 
followers should join the 
hatless brigade, to the con- 
fusion of male milliners. 
To this counsel of Des- 
pard a counter-move is 
threatened by the ladies 
belonging to an anti- 
Suffrage Society. These 
are contemplating wearing 
hats double their present 
size, so that trade shall 
not suffer. 

We understand that, as a 
direct consequence of the 
happenings at the Boat 
Race, the Royal Lifeboat 
Institution is being urged 








does not even contain a 
chapter on The Hat Trick. 


The new armour ed cruiser 
launched at Hamburg last 
week has been christened 
The Seydlitz. The General 
who delivered the baptismal 
address cherished the hope 
that the crew would always 
keep their powder dry. 

Mr. McKenna states that 
under the terms of the Dis- 
establishment Bill, to be 
introduced by the Govern- 
ment, ministers of the 
Church of England in Wales 
will be permitted to sit, if 
elected, as members of the 
House of Commons. 
There is a suggestion of 





to proceed at once with the | Shopkeeper (scared to death). ‘On !—ER—WHAT CAN I snow you, Sin?” | pecuniary compensation 





erection ofa station between 
Putney and Mortlake. It was the subject 
of much adverse comment that by the| 
time the Southend lifeboat put in an 
appearance all the members of the} 
Cambridge crew had been saved. 


Anew advertisement for Harrop’s:— 





BOATING MEN 
DRIED AND CLEANED 


ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE, | 





Poor Mr. Victor Grayson is com- 
plaining because the ATTORNEY 
GENERAL will not lock him up. It is 
rather annoying,’ of course, not to be | 
considered valuable enough to make 
locking-up worth while. 


The tenes ‘an there is no 
memorial to Francis Bacon in London! 





of Premature Burial is anxious to 
receive authentic accounts of the 
| annoying mishaps in which it interests 
itself. We are sorry for the Associa- 
tion, but we believe that such cases are 
comparatively scarce. 


According to the official return, no 


about this which we do 
not quite like, 





ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 
He shot! But no, I was not hit; 
Not mine to lie among the slain; 
The ball flew wide and left me fit 
To face the foemen once again. 





fewer than 42,676 of the 60,508 old-age 
|pensioners in the County of London 
jare women. 
| bargain ! 


A table-dressing competition is being 
organised in connection with the Ideal 
Home Exhibition, and many ladies are 





How ladies do love a; 


But I was sad at heart, oppressed 
| By pangs that almost made me cry. 
“ Would that his shot had struck my 
chest 
Or landed in my dexter eye.” 


Yet think not I was tired of life ; 
Corinna had not proved unkind ; 





-| already practising on trousers for 
‘the legs. 


| “ We Sell the Truth” is the motto 
chosen by. a new periodical. That 
anyone should traffic in Truth is) 
regrettable: that it should become a 
boast is deplorable. 


This world of mingled peace and strife 
I had no wish to leave behind. 


I was as gay as other men, 
| Happy of heart, serene of soul, 
But oh, I wish he’d hit me when 
He shot—and scored the winning 
| goal, 
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TO APRIL. 
In Anticipation of New Weather and a New Age. 

[The coal-strike will not have been fruitless, if only because it has 
stimulated Sir Witt1AM Ramsay to publish a scheme for dispensing 
with the services of miners, by the production of gas in the pits, and 
its subsequent conversion into electric power for heating and other 
purposes. } 

Mont of the Spring-maid’s coming-out! 
Whose moods are mixed of tears and laughter 
(So babes for lack of human wits 
Or people in hysteric fits 
Will weep, they don’t know what about, 
And smile aloud directly after) ; 


April, I say, in whose fair head 
No method underlies the madness, 
Could you not just for this one year 
Omit the alternating tear 
And let us take the thing as shed 
And give your whole heart up to gladness ? 


For March has wept enough for two. 
The hoariest record gives us no trace 
Of any March so beastly wet ; 
And neither Hight will soon forget 
The way he took the Thames and threw 
Whole buckets of it at the Boat Race. 


He hit us, too, when we lay flat 
Under the weight of other trials ; 
As one who wounds you on the raw 
He watched the Strike, and, when he saw 
We had no coal to dry ’em at, 
Over our trousers loosed his vials. 


But now—in places—Common-sense 
Resumes the art of coal-extraction ; 
With or without their leaders’ leave 
The hewers hew, the heayers heave, 
Having secured at great expense 
The ‘minimum ”’’—of satisfaction. 


And hark! here comes a golden age 
When gas, to save our well-earned shiners, 
Down in the pits shall have its birth, 
And miners (late the lords of earth) 
No more shall strike for better wage, 
Because there won't be any miners. 


An age without a seamy side! 
Then shall the lion and the lamb say 
Sweet things together, smiling fair, 
And family feuds shall melt in air, 
Warmed by electric wires that hide 
Under the hearth-rug (bless you, Ramsay !) 


Come then, my April, lead the way ! 
Inaugurate the frolic revel! 
Be always merry, always bright! 
You hear me? No; for, as I write 
On this your opening (All Fools’) day, 
You ’ve started hailing like the . O. S. 








The older friends of Mr. Punch will learn with sorrow of 
the recent death of Mrs. Bowrrs-Epwarps, whose sketches, 
signed with her maiden initials, G. B. (@zorc1na Bowers), 
and treating of sporting subjects which she found for 
herself in the hunting-field, were a familiar feature of 
his pages from 1866—76. Among the women artists, too 
modest in number, who have drawn for Punch, her contvi- 
butions were the most considerable. 





DRAMATIC HISTORY. 


(The latest development of intelligent educational methods is to be 
found in the history class-room, where what is called ‘‘Dramatisation 
of history” is trying to supersede the parrot-like repetition of facts 
and dates. ] 

WHEN my report on the dramatic method of teaching 
history appears, I very much fear Miss Honeyman will 
cub me. I had received instructions from the Board to 
report upon the new method, of which, I was told, she was 
the most successful exponent. Of course I had heard a 
great deal of Miss Honeyman. She was considered the 
brightest and best of our younger school of teachers. Her 
handbooks on The Psychology of Addition, The Psychology 
of Subtraction and The Psychology of Dictation are pre- 
scribed for the Diploma of Pedagogy of the University of 
London; and her thesis for the D.Sc. degree, with its 
remarkable series of curves showing in milligrammes the 
precise amount of fatigue endured by 5,875 children (male 
and female), varying in age from 6°329 to 7-215 years, in 
committing to memory the complete poem of “ Mary and the 
Lamb,” bade fair to revolutionise the whole science of 
Experimental Psychology. Need I say that, when I heard 
how brilliantly she was teaching history on the new 
method, I looked forward to my visit with the greatest 
of expectations ? 

Miss Honeyman proved to be a young lady of a calm and 
assured manner. Her confidence in her own powers was 
amazing, and made one feel that in patronising an inspector 
sbe was only acting in accordance with natural law. 

“ History,” she remarked, while we were waiting for the 
class to assemble—“ history has never been properly taught. 
Hitherte it has been nothing but a parrot-like recital of 
meaningless names and dates. The Dramatic Method, on 
the other hand, based upon a careful psychological analysis 
of the childish intelligence, and appealing to the mimetic 
and histrionic instincts of the youthful mind, enables the 
pupil to understand that the great figures of history were 
something more than names—that they really lived and 
moved and had their being, just as the children themselves. 
The effect is instantaneous and immeasurable. The past 
at once becomes alive, and history the most enthralling 
study.” 

By this time the class, which was evidently under the 
most rigid discipline, had filed almost noiselessly into 
their places. 

Miss Honeyman turned to them, the embodiment of that 
bright intelligence which is the ambition of all trained 


i educationalists. ‘ Now, dears,’ she said, ‘“ we will act the 


story of AurreD and the cakes. Who will be ALrrep?” 

Fifty hands were held up. 

“ We can’t all be Atrrep,” said Miss Honeyman, brighter 
and more intelligent than ever. ‘As ALFRED was a man, 
we had better have a boy. Charlie Marshall, you shall be 
ALFRED to-day.” 

Forty-nine youngsters looked disappointed, while Charlie, 
overwhelmed by the greatness thus suddenly thrust upon 
him, shamefacedly shuffled to the front of the class, in 
obedience to Miss Honeyman’s gesture. 

“Now we have got ALrrep,” she said brightly, “ who will 
be the neatherd’s wife?” 

Forty-nine hands went up mechanically. Miss Honey- 
man smiled at this fresh proof of the interest of the pupils. 
“Janie West, you shall be the neatherd’s wife. Come and 
stand by Charlie. Good! Now, children, you know what 
you have got to do. Charlie, you must forget that you are 
Charlie. Who are you?’ Charlie looked vague. 

“Come, dear, who are you?” Charlie smiled vacantly. 

Miss Honeyman turned to the class. ‘ Poor Charlie has 
forgotten who he is. Can anyone tell him?” 
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All the hands went up. ‘ Well, who is he?” °“ Charlie!’ “Think, dear!” said Miss Honeyman. Atrrep thought. 
Marshall,” came the reply from forty-eight young throats. “What do you say when you meet a friend in the 
Miss Honeyman turned to me with a smile. ‘“They|street?” Atrrep smiled fatuously and shook his head. 
have not quite caught the idea yet, but you see how keen | “I dunno,” he said. 
they all are—how the method stimulates their interest.} ‘Oh yes, you do. You would say ‘Good—good ——’” 
No, dears,” she continued, looking at the class, Charlie} ‘Good morning.” 
is not Charlie Marshall now. He is ALrrep THe Great.”| “That’s right. But Atrrep THE Great would not 
Most of the class looked bewildered, and one so far;say that. It would be an anachronism, and "’—turning to 
forgot himself as to whistle. from pure incredulity. Miss;me—‘“I think it very important that the children should 
Honeyman—admirable disciplinarian—was down on him/|learn to speak in the language of the period they are 
in a-moment. “Stand up, Johnnie Walker! One bad mark’ representing. ALFRED would say, ‘Good merrow, good 
for whistling in class. Now, dears, don’t forget that Charlie|dame!’ Say it!” 
is ALFRED THE GREAT, and Janie is ie | ALFRED grinned all over and murmured, “To-morrow 
She looked at Janie. Janie blushed, shifted from one to-day.” 
foot to. the other, and back again, nibbled her pinafore,! ‘And now, Janie, what does the neatherd’s wife reply?” 
and at last suggested that she might be the cakes. Janie’s eyes filled with tears. ‘She is a little shy before 
“No, dear, these are the cakes,” said Miss Honeyman, | strangers,” Miss Honeyman explained. “ You have no 
as she produced some property buns from her desk.|idea what a dramatic genius that child has when we are 
“Janie is as bad as Charlie,” she added to the class.'by ourselves. Come, Janie dear, what does the neatherd’s 








“She doesn’t know who she is. Who can tell her?” wife reply ?” 

Again all the hands went up, ard all the young voices} But Janie’s dramatic genius gave no sign of life. Her 
chorused, “ Janie West!” poor little purple face puckered itself up into an expression 

Miss Honeyman looked a little annoyed. “No, no,” shejof acute agony, and the tense silence was broken by a 
said. “ Who is Janie?” piteous wail. 

“ ALFRED THE Great!” “Charlie Marshall!” The situation was intolerable. Even Miss Honeyman 


At these two suggestions Miss Honeyman’s brightness|was upset. Feeling that something must be done to 


‘| became almost hysterical. ‘Nonsense, children! Janie.is| relieve the tension and to prevent the whole class falling 


the neatherd’s wife.” Janie evidently did not believe it. into hysterics, I boldly came to the rescue. ‘ Children,” 
“Now, Atrrep—Charlie, you’re Atrrep—you are|I said, “ what was the date of the Battle of Hastings?” 

coming to the neatherd’s hut, and you see the neatherd’s| Vacuity vanished; hope returned ; Janie wiped her eyes ; 

wife. You must say something. What will you say?” |and “1066!” greeted me in cheerful chorus as I beat a 
ALFRED’s mouth opened a little, but no sound-came. retreat from the-class-reom. 
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’ post ‘office did you make the last 

ADELA'S BANK-BOOK; —_P0** offic 

Being the first glad word ever written | “At Hastings—it must have been 
about a Government Department. | a month ago. It was the post office 
Aveta rushed in breathlessly at the; near that nice shop where they sell 

gates of the Post Office Savings Bank | the cream tarts.” 

Head Office, which is situate in West | ‘Can you tell me the street ?” 

Kensington. “I want the Savings; ‘I don’t remember, but everyone at 


Bank!” cried she to the porter. | Hastings knows the oneI mean. Put, 
The porter informed her politely that down that it’s near that nice shop, 
the inquiry office was on the right. | Where they sell those cream tarts. Oh, 


Adela rushed in at a door on the, you don’t think that wretched man 
left and cannoned into a high official! has stolen my money?” 
leaving the office for lunch. “I want; ‘I’m sure he hasn’t, madam. I'll 
the Savings Bank!” she cried. “Oh, send upstairs at once and get the 
I do hope I haven’t hurt your hat?” | particulars of your account.” 

The high official picked up his silk | In a few minutes the particulars had 
hat from the floor and murmured a arrived, and the fatherly official was 
polite * Not at all.” Then he accom- queen Adela about the balance. 
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‘post and send in a complaint, you 


little woman,’ 


[Aven 10, 1912. 


If you lose an n elephant i in the parcels 


receive a printed answer headed, ‘ Lost 
Elephants—Form <A.1.”) 

John read it through carefully. “I 
don’t see what you re in trouble about, 
* said he. “They only 
ask you to make a careful search for 
the lost book, and state that if not | 
found they will let you have a new | 
book in a month’s time on payment of | 
ls. It’s quite straightforward.” 

“Yes, I know. ... But the point | 





is, I’ve found the book.” | 


John expressed no surprise. 

“In the second top drawer,” con- | 
fessed Adela. 

“That ’s where I told you to look.” 

“But I never keep papers there! 





panied her to the inquiry ——_——_-—- - 
office and introduced her | = 

to a fatherly gentleman | 
behind a counter. 

“I’ve lost my bank- 
book!” cried Adela. « All| 
my money will be stolen! | 
I must have left it in the, 
shop where I bought the 
cream tarts. There was 
a nasty-looking man at a! 
corner table eyeing me—- | 
1’m certain he’s drawn 
out all my money. And | 
now, just when I want’ 








sibly have put it there.” | 

“ Well, you’ve found the | 
book—doesn’t that settle 
the matter?” 

“No, it doesn't! It | 
sounds so silly to write | 
and say I’ve found it after 
all.”’ 

/ “JT should pay up the 
shilling and get a new 
hook.” 

“ How like a man—so 
cowardly! Men have no 
| more al courage. To do that 
| would practically be telling | 


| 
| 
I’m certain I couldn’t pos- 
| 
| 
| 








to buy a new Spring cos- | 
tume!... You won't! 








‘them an untruth.” | 
“Very well, dear, do as | 








you?” 

The official behind the } 
counter beamed reassur- 
ance upon Adela. “ Don’t! 


To rue MANAGER, 
— Limirep, Face MAssacke EXPErts, 


Sin,—Your Expert Mechanical Massage Operator undertook 


let him go scot free, we 





double chin. I certainly understood the word 


be anxious, madam—we | | altogether ; but your operator has simply shifted the seat of the trouble. 


you please. But why ask 
‘my advice if you decide 
to remove my beforehand not to take 


‘fyemove” meant remove it ? 1} 


A quarter of an hour 


shall find the book all) ' I enclose photogr aphs of myself taken before and ater treatment, and will be later Adela came back | 


right. Your money will be’ : glad to know what you propose to do about it.—Yours faithfully, 


quite safe. I will just ask ' 
you to give me a few particulars.” 
drew out a printed form from a drawer.) | more than a month ago. 
‘You are sure you left the book at the | is quite safe.” 
shop where you bought the cream| ‘Oh, thank you, thank you!” 
tarts?” “But are you quite sure you had 
“Well, of course I can't be sure, | only forty pounds in the bank?” 
but I went there just after I had put| “Quite sure.” 
some money in the Savings Bank, andj ‘Couldn’t it have been a little 
I was so worried that afternoon, and | more?” 
that man at the corner table had such} “ Well, it might have been forty- | 
a nasty look in his eye.” five.” 
“What was the number of your! “Are you sure it was not fifty-five?” 
book ?” — it really fifty-five? How nice| 
“TI don’t know—yes, it had a six | of you! 
and an eight in it, and a five some-; ‘It’s fifty-six pounds ten, madam,” 
where, I think. I bought it at the | said the fatherly official smilingly. 
post office in Notting Hill Gate—I|} ‘I'll recommend all my friends to, 
mean, they gave it to me there.” deal with you!” cried Adela warmly. 
“How much did you have on i i 
deposit ?” 


(He |‘ There has besa no ‘wilted ‘awal since | 
Your money 


A fortnight later Adela came shame- | 


— —_—-_ —__-4—-, 


John, “ put my cowardice to shame.” 


with the answer she had | 
‘written. ‘How do you’ 
think this would do, John? | 

‘Dear Sirs,—Thank you very much: | 
for the trouble you have taken, and | 


especially that very nice manager at | 


the inquiry office. By an extraordinary 
coincidence the deposit-book I lost at 
Hastings has been returned to me to- 
day. It was picked up by that man 
at the corner table in that nice shop 
where they sell those cream tarts, and 
,it turned out he was a business friend 
‘of my hushband’s. Wasn’t it lucky ? 

‘Thank you very much for your 
| attention—I shall certainly recommend 
you to all my friends. 

‘Yours yery truly.’’ 
“Your courage and candour,” said 








Coal Strike News. 











' 


“I don’t know—about forty pounds, 
I think. Yes, it must have been nearly 
forty pounds.” 

“Where did you lose it, and at what 








facedly to her husband with a printed; ‘Grand National Steeplechase (handicap) of | 
letter from the Savings Bank. (The 3.500 tons.”—Jrish Times, 
Post Office has, of course, a printed The lucky owner can now have as many | 
letter for every possible eee: fires as he likes. 


——— 
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Agent's Clerk (to lady seeking genuine old cottage). ‘‘OF CoURSE IT SEEMS RATHER CLEAN AND PAINTY NOW BECAUSE IT MAS JUST 
BEEN DONE UP; BUT I ASsURE YOU, MADAM, THE REAL OLD MUSTY SMELL WILL SOON RETURN.” 











HYMN TO THE GREEK GRAMMAR. And bechen gf laugh of the Graces and the meadews of 
[Inspired by the hail of criticism which has threatened to oust it frem | And all the toil of Odysseus and all the strife before Troy 
its prominent place in the curriculum of our public schools. } Was stamped on the trouser tissues and seared in the soul 
I am sick to death of their babel; the spirit within me is| of the boy. 
weak, O genitive plural of «perjs, O dative of potoa the Muse, 
But I know that thou art not able to stand much longer, O| What art of our smoke-stained cities shall stand in your 
Greek ! outworn shoes ? 
For the surge of the Press has thundered; they call us| Ye held us with old alliance, ye lured us to culture’s links, 
to make a choice, Shalt thou give us these things, Science, who wast known 
And the cries are as two deeps sundered: there is no of yore as “stinks”? 
middle voice. A goddess not wzeathed with roses, not won with the aid 
All loveliest things and fairest are taken at last on the bend ; of a cab, 
O first and O second aorist, it is time to make an end. | Not worshipped with Sipewick’s proses, but studied in 
Shall I welcome the new ways rather than those that our stealth in a lab. 
sires have trod |Shall they turn us to foreign jargon and a French or a 


From pyrnp and rary (a father and mother) and 6eds (a god) | German tongue, 
To the days when our eyes were dreamy for love of a! Instead of the speech of the Argonaut, breath of a world 


couch yet warm yet young ? 
; As we crashed on the rock isrju: and rendered our steras; Shall they try us with cubes and figures that are worse 


to the storm ? | than French to bear, 
Ah no! for her reign was cruel, the goddess from whom we fly, | Or hard historical rigours? I confess I do not care ; 
And hard to remember the dual, and bitter the verb in -y.| For I know that dre and éep are falling, the once divine; 


Anda barren way was the syntax and sharp for delicate feet | They are changing our gold for copper, a hundred oxen for 


As the points of upturned tin-tacks are sharp in the tutor’s nine. 
seat ; And the world is broken in pieces and swept on the wave 
And verbs irregular, massive, hung o’er with a menacing} of the sea, 


brow, And my heart is riven with tmesis, I suffer from syncope. 
And I don’t know the perfect passive of most of them even} And the pains of death stab through me and, writ on the 
now. sinking sun 
But she led to the flowery places, to the isles where the! Is the perfect (strong) of “OAAYMI—ddodAa, I am undone. 
heroes dwell EVOE. 
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keeper off the one ball you had.” 


| me if I’m bowled by a shooter.” 
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THE HERALD OF SUMMER. 

“My dear,” said Jeremy,as he folded 
back his paper at the sporting page, “ I 
have some news for you. Cricket is 
upon us once again.” 

“There’s a nasty cold upon Baby 
once again,” said Mrs. Jeremy. ‘I hope 
it doesn’t mean measles.” 

“No child of mine would ever have 
measles,” said Jeremy confidently, ‘It’s 
beneath us.” He cleared his throat and 
read, “‘The coming season will be 
rendered ever memorable by the fact 
that for the first time in the history of 
the game You'll never guess 
what’s coming.” 

“Mr. Jeremy Smith is expected to 
make double figures.” 

Jeremy sat up indignantly. 

“ Well of all the wifely things to say! 
Who was top of our averages last 
year?” 

“Plummer. Because you presented 
the bat to him yourself.” 

“That proves nothing. I gave my- 
self a bat too, as it happens; and a 
better one than Plummer’s. After all, 
his average was. only 25. Mine, if 
the weather had allowed me to finish 
my solitary innings, would probably 
have been 26.” - 

«As it was, the weather only allowed 
you to give a chance to the wicket- 





“T was getting the pace of the 
pitch,” said Jeremy. ‘Besides, it 
wasn’t really a chance, hecause our 
umpire would never have given the 
treasurer out first ball. There are 
certain decencies which are bound to 
be observed.” 

“Then,” said his wife, “it’s a pity 
you don’t play more often.” 

Jeremy got up and made a few 
strokes with the poker. 

“One of us is rather stiff,” he said. 
“Perhaps it’s the poker. If I play 
regularly this season will you promise 
to bring Baby to watch me?” 

“Of course we shall both come.” 

“And you won’t let Baby jeer at 





‘‘She won’t know what a shooter is.” 
“Then you can tell her that it’s the) 


| only ball that ever bowls father,” said | 


Jeremy. He put down the poker and) 
took up a ball of wool. “I shall pro-| 
bably field somewhere behind the 
wicket-keeper, where the hottest drives 
don’t come; but if I should miss a 
catch you must point out to her that 
the sun was in father’s eyes. I want 
my child to understand the game as 
soon as possible.” 

“T’ll tell her all that she ought to 
know,” said his wife. “And when 
you ’ve finished playing with my wool 
I’ve got something to do with it.” 





rules about it. 


Jeremy gave himself another catch, 
threw the wool to his wife and drifted 
out. He came back in ten minutes 
with his bat under his arm. 

‘« Really, it has wintered rather well,” 
he said, “ considering that it has been 
in the boot cupboard all the time. We 
ought to have put som? camphor in 
with it; or— I know there’s some- 
thing you do to bats in the winter. 
Anyhow, the splice is still there.” 

“Tt looks very old,’’said Mrs. Jeremy. 
“Ts that really your new one?” 

“ Yes, this is the one that played the 
historic innings. It has only had one 
ball in its whole life, and that was on 
the edge. The part of the bat that I 
propose to use this season will come 
entirely fresh to the business.” 

“‘ You ought to have oiled it, Jeremy. 

“ Oil—that was what I meant. I’ll 
do it now. We'll give it a good rub 
down. I wonder if there’s anything 
else it would like?” 

“T think, most of all, it would like a 
little practice.” 

“My dear, that’s true. It said in 
the paper that on the County grounds 
practice was already in full swing.” 


” 


‘He made an imaginary drive. “I 


don’t think I shall take a full swing. 
It’s so much harder to time the ball. 
I say, do you bowl ?” 

“ Very badly, Jeremy.” 

“The worse you bowl the more 
practice the bat will get. - Or what 
about Baby? Could she bowl to me 
this afternoon, do you think, or is her 
cold too bad?” 

“T think she’d better stay in to-day.” 

“What a pity. Nurse tells me she’s 
left-handed, and I particularly want a 
lot of that; because Little Buxted has a 
very hot left-hand bowler called 4 

“You don’t want your daughter to 
be an athletic girl, do you?” 

Jeremy looked at her in surprise and 
then sat down on the arm of her chair. 

“Surely, dear,” he said gravely, ‘* we 
decided that our child was going to 
play for Kent?” 

“ Not a girl!” 

“Why not? There’s nothing in the 
Rule 197 (b) says that 
you needn’t play if you don’t like the 
Manager, but there’s nothing about 
sex in it. I’m sure Baby would love 
the Manager.” 

Mrs. Jeremy smiled and ruffled his 
hair. 

“Well,” said Jeremy, “if nobody 
will bowl to me, I can at least take 
my bat out and let it see the grass. 
After six months of boots it will be a 
change for it.” 

He went out into the garden, and 
did not appear again until lunch. 
During the meal he. read extracts. to 
his wife from “The Coming Season’s 








Prospects,” and spoke cheerfully of 
the runs he intended to make for the 
village. After lunch he took her on 
to the tennis lawn. 

“There!” he said proudly, pointing 
to a cricket pitch beautifully cut and 
marked with a crease of dazzling white. 
“ Doesn’t that look jolly ?” 

“ Heavenly,” she said. ‘“ You must 
ask some one up to-morrow. You can 
get quite good practice here with these 
deep banks all round.” 

“Yes, I shall make a lot of runs 
this season,” said Jeremy airily. “ But, 
apart from practice, don’t you feel 
how jolly and summery a cricket pitch 
makes everything ?” 

Mrs. Jeremy took a deep breath. 
“ Yes, there’s nothing like a bucket 
of whitening to make you think of 
summer.” 

“T’m glad you think so too,” said 
Jeremy with an air of relief, ‘ because 
I upset the bucket on the way back to 
the stables—just underneath the per- 





gola. It ought to bring the roses on 
like anything.” A.A. M. 
LEXICOMANIA.,. 


He was a middle-aged man, who had 
hitherto lived a blameless and immacu- 
late life, save for an ode “ To Belinda’s 
Toque,” which that lady subsequently 
forgave as being a mere indiscretion of 
youth. Beloved of his family, not 
adversely criticised by hisowachildren, 
and much thought of by the dogs of 
the neighbourhood, he is the last man 
one would have expected to become the 
victim of the lust of dictionary-writing. 
But the cacoethes scribendi is a malig- 
nant and inconsequent germ. It had 
marked him down. I think it was his 
unique knowledge of the exact meaning 
of the word meticulous which ultimately 
set him on his unspeakable career of 
wickedness. 

At the beginning of things, when he 
was still on the fringe of the ababils, the 
abacists and the adiaphorons, he con- 
fined his low practices to the privacy 
of his study and maintained abroad the 
wholesome circle of his mercantile 
acquaintance. But, as he proceeded 
with his diabolical enterprise, he came 
not only to tolerate but positively to 
revel in the society of literary men. 
The depth of his depravity was reached, 
I am told, when he made me his 
intimate. We met in discussion over 
the Aye-aye, which I maintained to be 
“an emphatic affirmative, principally 
used in nautical circles,” and he pro- 
tested was a Madagascan mammal. 
I shall never forget the shameless 
night we spent together with the 
ayenbites, azimuths, and azotites; nor 
the ribald merriment with which, at 
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the grey break of dawn, we landed 
right in the middle of the baagnowk. 
His passage through the “ B’s” was 
of such ease as to leave no hope with 
his relations of his ultimate salvation. 
The ceraunoscope did not long deter 
him, the chipmunk proved the merest 
child’s play, and he arrived at the 
beginning of the “ D’s,” flushed with 
indecent triumph—to be defeated by 
a monosyllable. It was not damn. 
He knew exactly how to deal with that 
and enjoyed doing it. He even gave 
instances. Not to care a damn, he ex- 
plained for those to whom the phrase 
conveyed nothing, means “not to mind 


in the least,” and he passed on with a | 


light heart to the dandy-rolls and the 
dangleberries, the darapskites and the 
darges. But at the next word but 
three he ceased suddenly. 

I found him depressed to the verge 
of suicide. I left him trembling with 
guilty excitement. He acted on my 
suggestion, in fact, and started opera- 
tions at the other end, hoping for better 
luck when he came to attack that 
fatal word from the back, as it were. 
After that, he dabbled for months 
among the zalambdodonta, the voodoo, 
the thussock, the slatch, the paracor- 
olla, the noops, the flabbergullion, and 
the eng. But arrived once more in the 
“D's,” his spirit left him, and it was 
almost with a sigh that he wrote “ dic- 
tionary : this is a dictionary,’ and 
passed on. He even grew irritable, 


and the offensive manner in which he | 


dismissed the harmless daubreelite as 
“an amorphous, earthy, whitish, hy- 
drated, bismuth, oxy-chloride,” shows 
that he knew he was rapidly getting 
to the end of his tether. The darmoor 
gave him some excuse to pause; he 
postponed the inevitable by means 
of such subterfuges as “ darkness : 
see dark,” “darkful : full of dark,” and 
“ darken: to make dark.” He found an 
unexpected but legitimate breathing- 
space in the darkemon; but at last 
there was nothing for it but to plunge 
hopelessly and inevitably into the 
dark; and it was there that his vicious 
career ended from sheer inability to 
continue. 

He did not give in without a struggle; 
for a week he endeavoured to compile a 
definition of the dark. He would have 
been satisfied with an algebraical for- 
mula, had there been one, but he could 
not even say that it was z, the unknown 
quantity. The dark is universally 
known and respected; it is, as every- 
body knows, the dark. He could not 
even deal with it negatively and say 
it was not light. The same remark, he 
told me bitterly, would apply to mutton 
and Mister Ramsay Macdonald, and 
three things less synonymous than 
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mutton, Mister Ramsay Macdonald and 
dark he could not well conceive. 

“ Dark?” he said to himself. ‘What 
‘ig it? What zs dark? Dark, dark, dark 
.” till he began to wonder what on 
| earth he was talking about and whether 
there was such a word at all. He 
turned out all the lights in his study 
and had a good look at it. He smelt 
it, listened to it, stroked it, swallowed 
some of it to see if he could taste any- 
thing characteristic about it. A thing 
which he had known all his life and 
had even sworn at as one would swear 
at one’s best friend—and he could 
not even begin to say what it was! 
The dark? It was just—the dark: 

I think the definition he hit upon at 
the last shows the awful effect on his 
mind of his malpractices. Light, it 
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may be mentioned for comparison, he 


had defined as ‘the form of radiant 
energy which acts on the retina of the 
eye and renders visible the object from 
which it comes ”’; ‘‘dark,’’ hesaid at the 
end, “is that which you see in a room 
when you cannot see anything and is 
that which, when you strike a match 
to look for it, is not there.” 

And with that he gave up for good. 
Nowadays he is sufficiently changed 
and recovered to refer to his lapse as 
‘“Jexicomania,” a word which does not 
in fact exist. 





From an auctioneer’s catalogue — 
Lot 520, Books :— 

“ Ditto, 5 ft. by 5 ft.” 
This must be the pocket edition of The 
Encyclopedia Britannica, of which we 
have heard so much. 
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AT THE ’ALLS. 

[With acknowledgments to the courageous 
and indefatigable Mr. W. R. Titrerton in The 
Pall Mall Gazette.) 

At the Pavoli I found that amazing 
peasant-genius Billy Sawdust in several 
new songs. They are not so good as 
his best—not-so good as “ Not Guilty,” 
and “I’ve never been the Same Man 
since,” and ‘There ’s Room in my Heart 
for a Million Girls,” that ecstatic 
lyric of the joie de vivre—but they are 
good none the less. And you have to 
see Billy Sawdust to appreciate him. 
He comes on at ten, and the knowing 
ones dash in from the street at that 
hour, full of good dinner. But they 
make a mistake. The right preparation 
for Sawdust’s genius is to stand at the 
early doors in the rain for an hour 
and endure all the rest of the pro- 
gramme on an empty stomach before 
he comes on. Then Sawdust really 
appeals to you. He is beyond words 
great. ne 


Cd 


Also at the Pavoli is Bessie Boole, 
fair daughter of a notable mother 
whose name is Lizzie Lute, and who 
has charmed millions of music-hall 
frequenters by her genius; and you 


will find Bessie very like her. The 
sketch called ‘‘Trousers to Mend” 
might be better acted here and there, 
and the author has somewhat trifled 
| with the unities; but, like everything 
jat the Halls, it is a superb piece of 
|realism,.and the moment when the 
|drunken tailor declares that he has 
{never seen trousers in worse repair is 
' something to remember. 





| The Tivilion has its usual galaxy of 
| stars, chief among whom are the ever 
|droll Tom Barge, with a new song 
about a talking parrot which keeps the 
{audience convulsed ; the incomparable 
Five Silos, whose contortions become 
more astounding at every performance; 
and a remarkable American musical 
humourist who plays the piano with 
his nose, and in this way is not less 
impressive than Busoni. I must, how- 
ever, implore the management to put 
up some notice as to the importance 
of silence at the bars. Owing to the 
noisy chatter of several men during 
the singing of sweet Nelly Musker’s 
new slum song, “ Muvver’s Furs are up 
the Spout,” I missed several of the 
most telling lines, and this in a firmly 
etched impression of mean streets, such 





las Nelly always gives, is a serious 
privation. “ * 
At the Mausoleum are a number of 
Sketches and musical numbers and— 
“Shadie Glayde. Now you must hear 
Shadie Glayde. She is immense. 
| Whether or not she is quite realizing 
her best self is a question not to be 
answered until I have been to tke dear 
;old Mausoleum a few more times; but 
She is remarkable, wonderful. The way 
‘she sings that highly significant song, 
'* Father’s on the Tiles once more,” is 
not to be forgotten. I shall watch 
Shadie Glayde’s career with interest. 
It is such as she that lift the Halls to 
the sphere of art. 

(Aad a lot more equally well worth 
writing and reading.) 





Commercial Candour. 
From a boot manufacturer's circular: 
‘*Our goods talk for themselves.” 
We have often heard that kind of boot. 





** Another interesting and beautiful hymn 
from the Greex is ‘ Hail, Gladstone Liglit.’” 
British News of Canada. 


As sung by the choir of the National 





Liberal Club. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Wednesday, April 
3.—Resuming sittings on Monday, 
Members were pointedly reminded it 
was time to wind up work and go 
off for Easter holidays. Shortly after 
3 o'clock it suddenly grew so dark 
that lights were turned on. Gas-lit 
ceiling, which contrived a double debt 
to pay—lighting the chamber and 
directing ventilation—presented dis- 
reputable appearance. Five squares of 
glass did not light up. Result sug- 
gested five black eyes in a rubicund 
countenance; which, as EucLip some- 
where remarks, is absurd. 

Later in sitting a fresher light shone 
upon scanty gathering, the more wel- 
come since it was unexpected. 
Business in hand Second Reading of 
Scotch Temperance Bill in charge of 
new Secretary, McKinnon Woop. 
After House had been droning along 
for couple of hours, sparsely-built gen- 
tleman, with sharp-featured counte- 
nance and unobtrusive hair, rose on 
Ministerial side. Members looked 
across and languidly asked, ‘“‘ Who’s 
this?” No one seemed to know. 
Surmised it was one of the new Mem- 
bers returned at recent by-elections. 
Further enquiry, more persistent as 
the speech proceeded, revealed the 
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‘‘Am I a Pharisee or a Crusader, which? 
I don’t know!” 

(Mr. Hotmrs makes a fascinating maiden 
speech in which he confesses that in all 
probability his countrymen will ‘never be 
either sickeningly abstemious or ostentatiously 
teetotal,’’) 


BORN TO GOVAN, 


PUNCH, OR THE > 
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WELL WORTH WAITING 





FOR! 


Dark:-Eyed Rosaleen (Home Rule), ‘Well, well! an’ it’s been a tarruble long wait, Herbert | 


darlint ; but we've got ut at last, so we have!” 


identity of Mr. Horturs, Member for | tenance, sparkling over his abnormally 


Govan. 

Hadnot uttered half-a-dozen sentences 
when pleased discovery was made that 
here was somebody refreshingly new. 
Members delivering their maiden speech 
are usually so impressed with impor- 
tance of occasion as to begin by re- 
commending themselves to merciful 
consideration of House. Gentleman 
from Govan had neither necessity nor 
desire for clemency. As perfectly at 
his ease as if he had been born in the 
House and christened in the Crypt. 

Most irresistible charm about speech 
full of drolleries was his own frank, 
unstinted enjoyment of it. 

“ Everyone agrees,” he said, looking 
round the House, pointedly including 
the SPEAKER at one end, SERGEANT-AT- 
Arms at the other, “ that it is wrong to 
tipple airly in the forenoon.” 

Benevolent smile lit up his coun- 


|spacious unfringed forehead. 





As he 
smiled, his body swaying lightly from 
left to right, he paused to give his 
hearers opportunity for moment's re- 
flection upon this great truth. Interval 
prolonged by burst of laughter; whereat 
the new Member's smile broadened and 
he nodded genial approbation. 

Jealous for reputation of his country- 
men, maligned by earlier speaker who 
hinted that Scotland was exceptionally 
disposed towards alcoholic liquors. 
This illusion was, he argued, largely 
due to “ that charming singer” Burns, 
who gave currency to the assertion 
that “freedom and whusky gang the- 
gither.” 

He spoke without prejudice. “I am 
myself,” he said in one of his confiden- 
tial asides, ‘an ex-president of a Burns 
club.” Still truth must be told, 
and whilst vindicating the aspersed 
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‘character of his countrymen he ad- 


mitted that, owing to climatic and 
other influences, there was no danger 
of Scotchmen being found “either sick- 
eningly abstemious or ostentatiously 
teetotal.” 

New Member having smiled and 
swayed himself off the stage, debate 
resumed normal conditions, resulting 
in Second Reading of the Bill without 


and framp and pull in vain. It really 
is the most maddening thing. So near 
and yet so far.. I can see it before me 
trying to lift up its voice, but it is not 
a bit of use as long as those other 
fellows are talking. On this occasion 
it was simply shouted down by a horrid 
little persistent trill that ran along 
above it. It began near the beginning 
_of the roll with a long row of double 








do in the same direction. I worked 
myself up into a passion of obliteration, 
becoming more and more reckless, till 
I was dabbing -on little’ patches all 
over the place. When I had exhausted 
the supply of adhesive matter I had to 
use halfpenny and penny stamps, cut 
into four. This gave the record a 
pretty and variegated appearance which 
I hope will be appreciated when it is 





a division. 

Yesterday LuoypD 
GEORGE expounded his 
Budget. | After some 
talk to-day on question 
of Imperial Preference | 
and alleged breach of 
faith on part of a wicked 
Government, House 
adjourned for brief 
Easter holiday. Back 
again next Wednesday. 

Business done,— 
Budget brought in. 





THE MUSIC OF 
THE FUTURE. 


I supPOsE most great 
inventions are based 
upon a fluke. At least 
mine was. I stumbled 
on to it quite by acci- 
dent, and yet it is a 
pretty far-reaching 
thing. It ought to 
mean—when I have 
had time to work it up 
a bit—an entirely new 
method of musical 
composition, eliminat- 
ing all that tiresome 
businessabout harmony 
and counterpoint, and 
dots and rests and 
minims and semi- 
quavers and staves and 
clefs and so on. It is 
so beautifully straight- 
forward and direct. 


Phis is the way it|,y cue wanpLes 
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returned to the library. 
But I will admit that 
my final edition of the 
score disappointed me. 
It had become ahushed, 
feeble, stuttering thing, 
and I could: not feel 
that it faithfully con- 
veyed thefullintentions 
of the composer. | 

’ Still, I had the germ 
| of my invention, and I 
have put a good lot of 
solid work into it since 
then. I went on to try 
what I may call the 
complementary pro- 
cess to that of stopping 
up the holes. I mean 
opening other holes 
with a pair of scissors. 
And there you have it ! 
The composer of the 
future will simply sit at 
his pianolina witha pair 
of scissors and a pot of 
paste. He has only to 
open up a hole here 
and there and see if it 
sounds right ; if not, he 
shuts them up and tries 
again. I do not wish 
to infer for a moment 
that it will be an easy 
or casual process, for I 
calculate that no small 
knowledge of mathe- 
matics will be neces- 
sary. But it must be 
incomparably easier 
than the present anti- 
Be- 
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happened. I was 
wrestling with Dzsussy on the piano- 
lina and I came to a passage—one out 
of many —that wouldn’t make sense. 
That was not entirely Desussy’s fault. 
My instrument (not the most expensive 
kind) has its limitations. It divides 
the key-board sharply into two halves, 
which can be operated separately. If 
the melody is pretty high up in the 
treble I can smother the bass all right 
and squeeze it out with my feet. And 
if the melody is deep down in the bass 
I can still overhear it by harshly 
shutting down the treble. But if the 
melody is bang in the middle—where, 
according to my ideas, it has no earthly 
right to be—I am helpless. I squeeze 


| perforations, like the track of a rabbit 


iin the snow, and, when I got the 
| pressure on, it merely squealed louder 
‘and louder. It was then that I struck 
‘the Great Idea. I got up and collected 
all the stamp-paper in the house, some 
court plaster and a packet of adhesive 
labels, and with these, cut into narrow 
strips and gummed on to the roll, I 
simply stamped it out. It was splendid. 
The melody began to chip in at once 
and made a very good fight for it with 
the bass. 

_ That was the thin end of the wedge. 
As soon as I had admitted the principle 
of covering up the notes I didn’t want, 
I found there was any amount more to 








' sides being far more fun. 


But my invention can also bo used 
as a Parlour Game. This is done by 
setting to work to turn one score into 
another. It takes a good long time, 
but it is simply absorbing as a winter 
sport. My own greatest success in this 
direction was when I turned the finale 
of Strauss’ Salome into Home, Sweet 
Home. 4 





Notice to Contributors. 
Whatever the chances of a lasting 
peace in the coal world, Mr. Punch 
begs to announce that for the purpose 
of jokes about “ miners and minimum” 

the strike is now definitely over. 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 
(With acknowledgments to “ T.P.’s 
Weekly.”’) 

GENTLEMAN, advanced thinker, un- 
conventional, haricot beans, sandals, 
soft collars, desires to exchange soul- 
throbs with congenial nut-cutletist. 

REcITATION WANTED.—Can you tell 
me title and publisher of verses 
commencing—“ Half a league, half a 
league, half a league” ?—(2.V. Winkle.) 

ReciTaTIon Founp.—‘ Mary had a 
little” is published with touching 
illustrations in Aunt Jane's Chats to 
the Chicklets. Rag edition, 93d. 


Constant READER writes :—“ I have 
just been reading a book called Jane 
Lyre, by a party named CHARLOTTE 
Bronté. Does anyone know anything 
about this author ?” 

[This is dreadful! You really can- 
not be a constant reader of us. fee 
all our back numbers, and also last 
week’s issue for intensely interesting 
interview with a London railway porter 
whose great-aunt distinctly remembers 
the postman who handled nearly all 
the Bronté MSS.—Ep. | 


Totstoy, ete.—A correspondent 
would like to know if Toxstoy was 
ever vaccinated and, if so, the date; 
also the origin of Wormwood Scrubbs, 
and the name of the inventor of the 
crumb-scoop. 


Lapy residing in delightful mid- 
Victorian house at Peckham, with 
two spinster daughters of same period, 
offers delightfully refined home to two 
gentlemen engaged during the day. 
Chance of becoming engaged during 
the evening. 





A CHANTY. 


Wappin’ 
Who kept a curiosity shop, 
|’ kought things, an’ sold things, an’ 
‘ad things for swoppin’, 
Irom an ivory junk to a peppermint 
drop ; 
Singing, Blow up the trumpets 
That blow the full-moon, 
For we must be in China 
Before the monsoon ! 


’"E.’d baldfaced Bhuddas from out o’ the 
Indies, 
An’ golden-dusted gods from Siam, 
An’ Japanese ginger in jars in ‘is 
windies, 
An’ he once went to China an’ saw 
the Great Cham! 
Singing, Blow up the trumpets, 
An’ beat the bassoon, 
But we must be in China 
Before the full-moon! 
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‘*AND YET THEY DO SAY AS ‘OW A STRAIN CAN BE WORSE THAN A BREAK,” 
Doctor. ** VERY RARE, I SHOULD SAY, IN THE CASE OF A NECK.” 





fancy, 


| ‘°E there met a lass called Li-Wang- 


Ho 


' But for old sake’s sake 'e christened ‘er 


Nancy, 
After a girl as ’e’d known at Bow; 
Singing, Blow up the trumpets 
That sound the typhoon, 
For we must be in China 
Before the monsoon ! 


She lived in an elegant pinky pagoda 
In the thick of 
wood, 


soda 


stood ; 
Singing, Blow up the trumpets, 
There ’s roses in June, 
But we must get to China 





Before the full-moon ! 


a dragon-’aunted | 
An’ it’s six o’ rum to an ice-cream! 


"E would ’ave married ’er where she 


THERE was an old mariner man at Oh, China’s the place to take a chap’s|But that the wood it was full o’ 


wonder, 

| An’ when ’e went ‘is luck to try | 

,A big green dragon ‘e bellowed like 

| thunder 

An’ chased ‘im as far as next July! 

| Singing, Blow up the trumpets, 
Oh, blow them in tune, 

For we must be in China 

Before the monsoon ! 


! 
,@ 


‘e signed on with a tea-ship for 
Wappin’, 
For London Town where the traders 
£9, 
Where the fogs come up an’ the rain is 
a-droppin’, 
An’ ‘e married the girl ‘as ’e’d known 
at Bow! 
Singing, Blow up the trumpets 
From Cork to Kowloon, 
But we must be in China 
Before the full-moon! 
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THE PATH TO REALITY. 
(Hints for the representation of our everyday joys and 
sorrows in the Greek form.) 
VI.—THE TRAIN-MISSERS. 
PERSONS OF THE Pxay. 
The Father ; The Mother; Two Daughters ; 
master ; Hermes. Chorus of Inspectors and Porters. 
Scene—The Platform of an important London Station. 
Enter the Father hurriedly, followed by hts family. 
Tue FAatHer. 
Now, by almighty Zeus, this is too bad! 
The train by which I had designed to go, 
My tickets taken and my luggage packed, 
That train is gone and I am left behind. 
It has been filled and now it overflows, 
The measure of this railway’s wickedness ; 
For all their curséd clocks declare the hour 
Was reached five minutes since, whereas my watch, 
A very careful British time-keeper, 
Tells me that five more minutes have to go. 
Oh, all ye grinning apes and motley fools, 
Stand not about me with your fish-like eyes, 
But stir yourselves and let some deed be done, 
Lest I sit down and write my lengthy tale, 
My tale of matchless sorrow, to The Times. 
And thou, my spouse, and ye, my daughters twain, 
Had ye not stayed above and spent the time 
In endless titivation of yourselves, 
This had not happened; but I called in vain, 
Filling the house with clamour and complaint. 
And now ye see the end: we've missed our train. 
Cuorvs. 

This, in truth, is a very violent and angry man, unduly 
moved, as it appears to us, by such a calamity as happens 
every day to someone, he himself not being the only 
sufferer, but rather one among many similarly afflicted 
and bearing themselves with greater humility under the 
blow of the immortal gods. 

But, no doubt, he intended to go 
To Paris, the beautiful city, 
Where the prices are high and the dresses are low, 
And the ladies are graceful and witty. 
For ourselves, we have not been to France; 
Such a journey was never our whim, Sirs ; 
But we feel for this passenger's painful miscliance— 
Yea, we heartily sorrow for him, Sirs. 
The Father. Offer sympathy unto those who need it; but 
me only bloodshed will satisfy. 
The Mother. Oh, dearest husband, moderate thine anger, for 
there are many that smile, concealing their faces. 
The Father. And ye two who were born to me as daughters 
in my ancestral mansion, wherefore do ye stand 
helpless, bewailing your misfortune ? 
_ First Daughter. Hard is my lot who was to be Parised and 
am now un-Parised through no fault of my own. 
| Second Daughter. Yea, and to me the gain of a Parisian 
accent is henceforth forbidden, unhappy that I am. 
| The Father. Let the Lord of the Station be summoned, for a 
short word loudly spoken to him may calm my mind. 


Corvus. 
The Station-master will come, mayhap, 
With the golden braid on his jaunty cap, 
Mayhap he will graciously deign to come 
And address this fellow, who is not dumb, 
Not rubbing him up, but calming down . 








The Station- | 





His violent voice and his fearful frown. 
But perhaps he will stay away, and then 
A deed will occur in the haunts of men, 
A terrible, murderous, bloodstained deed, 
Promoted and wrought by the bitter need 
Of the man who has missed his train and ship, 
And is robbed, in fact, of his Easter trip. 
Now whether he'll come or stay away 
Ts very much more than we can say ; 
But, whatever he does, some great disaster 
Ts sure to befall our Station-master. 
So we, like bees, will buzz along, 
Cheerfully singing our honey-song, 
And ready. to creep into our hives 
With a view to saving our well-loved lives. 
But, misery, misery! Woe, woe, woe! 
We knew the event must happen so! 
For, lo, with a port devoid of fear 
The Station-master is coming here! 
THE STATION-MASTER. 
What means this noise,and wherefore dost thou shout, 
Thou black-browed man, who hast no business here ? 
The Father. No business here? I have four first-class 
tickets ; 
And thou hast robbed me of my destined train. 
St.-m. The train is gone and thou hadst better go; 
We have no room for foolish brawlers here. 


|The Father. This is the limit! Strip thy station-coat, 


Put up thy dukes, and let us test and know 
Which is the better man, thyself or I. 
[They fight. 
Cuorvs. 

Now the battle is joined and the blood is already flowing. 
Whom shall we support loudly declaring that out of eleven 
chances ten are in favour of one combatant or the other? 
Now the Station-master strikes a blow fearful, indeed, but 
not accurately delivered, and now the passenger rushes 
forward roaring horribly like unto a bull maddened by the 
sting of a gadfly. Surely the Station-master reels under 
the impact. Yea, he is down, his glory is overshadowed 
and his course is run. 

THE STATION-MASTER. 

Carry me hence, for I haye had my fill. 

[He dies. In spite of the shrieks of the wife and 
daughters, the crowd seizes the passenger and is 
about to tear him in pieces, when Hermes suddenly 
alights on the platform. 

HERMES. 

Now stay your hands, and let the man go free— 

Him and his spouse and both his daughters too. 

Since he has duly worshipped at my shrine 

He has my favour and, besides, shall have 

A special train to take him on his way. 

As for the Station-master who is dead, 

I will myself conduct him to the shades. 

Cnorvs. 

Great indeed is Hermes and worthy of all reverencé. 
But for ourselves we deem it best that we return to our 
duties. R. C. L. 





“There are not wanting signs of great political changes 
in the not-far-distant future,” says The Whitby Gazette 
having, perhaps, just heard of Home Rule. 





**The umpire went up the course in a launch, and returned in a perfect 
blizzard.” — Yorkshire Evening Post. 
Just the vessel for a rough sea. 
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THE FINAL PUTT. 


Golfer (to partner). ‘Now you’vr GOT THIS TO SAVE THE MATCH, SO NONE OF YOUR SCIENCE! JusT BUNG IT IN!” 








THE OPTIMIST. 


(Suggested by the “ Poets’ Corner” of a 
Provincial Journal.) 
THOUGH my brethren faint and falter, 
Cowed by each successive scare, 
I for one wiil never palter 
With a mood of dark despair. 
Though the nation’s pride is humbled, 
Though her glory, sore bested, 
From its pinnacle is tumbled, 
I will never hang my head. 


If we gaze upon the seasons 
Rich in variegated bloom, 
We shall find abundant reasons 
For abandoning our gloom. 
Dangers stalk in countless legions 
Right throughout the torrid zone ; 
England's more salubrious regions 
Teem with raptures all their own. 


What can be more deeply thrilling 
Than the magic which is Spring's, 
When the lark aloft is trilling 


Like a piccolo on wings ? 


When the hedgerow sprays are shooting, 


And the primrose decks the lane, 
And the owl’s nceturnal hooting 
Breathes a less funereal strain ? 

















There is perfect joy in Summer 
When the year is at its prime 

And the bee, that busy hummer, 
Buzzes gaily all the time ; 

When the buttercups and daisies 
Decorate the verdant leas, 

And in char-d-banes and chaises 
Jocund tourists take their ease. 


Nor does Autumn fail in voicing 
Orisons of tempered glee, 

Though the mood of her rejoicing 
Strikes a sort of minor key ; 

But the foliage rich and ruddy 
Is a feature of the scene, 

And affords a better study 
To the brush than when it’s green. 


Winter, too, in cot and castle— 
Though accompanied by snow— 

Brings the joy of Yule and wassail, 
Christmas cards and mistletoe, 

When the long ancestral table 
Groans with turkey and with beef, 

And old Brandy, choice of label, 
Ministers to our relief. 


What then matters it if haply 
In our ointment flies we find ? 
Let us choose the creed of Tapley, 
Ply the art of being kind. 





Life is short, but you can brighten 
Ev’ry moment of its span ; 

Struggle on, O weary Titan, 
Never leave the frying-pan. 





‘* Both eights were out shortly after half-past 
ten to see that all was right with their boas,” 
Star. 


It was found, however, that some of 
the feathers were under water. 





From the correspondence column of 
The Ceylon Observer :— 

“(The development and progress of Ceylon 
depend upon the interest and efforts of its 
Citizens. The Editor of the ‘ Observer’ invites 
correspondence from the people, relating to 
matters of public concern. ]} 

‘* Dear Sir,—What is the latest ruling in 
bridge when a card is exposed during a deal ? 
Is it left to the option of the opponents whether 
there should be a fresh deal or must there be a 
fresh deal wil/y nilly ? I am strongly under the 
impression the rule now adopted in the London 
Clubs is that a fresh deal anwst follow, but should 
be glad to hear if any of your read_rs can give 
an authoritative answer.” 


There were no other letters. 
‘*Buchan, who sent a hot drive, had the dis- 
comforting experience of seeing Eadie stop the 


ball with his ly wien the latter was in full 
flight.” —Sunderland Football Echo. 


Coward! 
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A TWO-FINGER EXERCISE. 
| I wap casually dropped in to tea 
| with Phyllis. Everything had passed 
_ off safely, without any mishap to the 
' carpet or my nice new dove-coloured 
| spats, and we were sitting contentedly 

by the fire. After vainly endeavouring 


_ to contrive something really exciting to | 


do next, I was on the point of grasping 
the cat’s tail and dragging him into 
the conversation, when I had an idea of 
unusual brilliance. 

“T know what you can’t do,” I said. 

She leant forward, clasping her 
hands, her face hopefully brimming 
with mischief. 

“Tt’s a new trick,” she declared 
delightedly. ‘Oh, do tell it me!” 

“Well, if you promise to be good and 
| listen very attentively.” 





I placed the first and third fingers of 
_my left hand in my mouth, and, after | 
whistling a few opening bars by way of | 
tuning up, rose gracefully to a pellucid | 
note of acute penetrative power, that 
reacted on the cat with remarkable 
felicity. 

“ You can’t do that!” 

I turned to her with a look of 
| triumphant challenge in time to catch 
| her fingers coming away from her ears. 
|“ Why, you weren’t listening at all. 
And now I shall have to do it all over 
| again.” 

“T caught the gist of it. 
did!” she protested eagerly. 
me, what is 1t you have to do?” 

“Tt’s quite simple,” I said. ‘“ Lend 
me your hand a minute and Ill show 
| you how it’s done.” 

I took possession of it with an easy 
| indifference, only to find, after having 
wasted several minutes in puzzling out 
| how her thumb came to be on the off- | 
| side, that she had given me the wrong | 
| one. I returned it with a smack and | 


| made her exchange it. For a hand it, 


Really I 
“Tell 





“ Don’t be afraid!” I said, trying to 
pierce the black interior; ‘pretend 
you’re a prima donna just swinging on 
to A-sharp.” 

She gave an accommodating gurgle, 
as much as to say, “‘ Here goes then for 
another sixteenth of an inch.” 

I then told her to bunch her tongue 
well up against the roof of her mouth. 
On taking a last look round to assure 
myself that all was in order, I caught 
sight of a small pimple on the end 
of her tongue. It had, I observed with 
dismay, that fresh pink look about it 
as if it had but recently sprung up. 
This was a matter I was not at the 
moment prepared to overlook. 

“Before I can possibly go on,” I 
began severely, “I have found some- 
thing that I think requires explanation. 
You’ve been telling stories. Do you 
see that?” and I pointed accusingly 
to the tell-tale excrescence. 

But she only broke into a peal of 
refractory laughter, and I was put on 
terms of the strictest attention to 
business before she could be prevailed 
upon to start afresh. Again I got her 
fingers into position, and then thrust 
them into her mouth. 

“Now take a deep breath and get 
ready to blow! ” I told her. 

She obediently absorbed large quan- 
tities of air. 

“Come forward! Are you ready?” 
I cried, preparing to duck. “Blow!” 

It was as well, for our united efforts 
were rewarded with a tempestuous 
draught. 

“ We haven’t quite got it,” I said 
encouragingly ; ‘“ now once again!” 

I turned up my coat-collar and re- 
turned to the charge. There was still 


no answer—only the hollow sound of} 


wind moaning through space. 
“It’s no good,” she declared at 
length; “it will never come right.” 
“You’re not going to give in al- 


was such a ridiculously small thing ready!’ Iexclaimed. ‘“ Why, we were 


“ Have you many lady-pupils ?” she 
asked, looking up at me. 

It was getting late. I bade her a 
hasty good-bye and made for the door, 

As I was moving off in my taxi, a 
succession of whistles of exceptional 
force and purity rang out in the silent 
square. I rubbed my eyes in amaze- 
ment, for—would you believe it ? — 
glancing up at the window I saw that 
deceitful girl using her fingers with all 
the fluency of an errand-boy. 

To-morrow I am going to drag from 
her the name of the bounder who taught 
her such a vulgar accomplishment. 





LA BELLE AU BOIS DORMANT. 


Hop in the still heart of a wood 
Where sylvan spirits keep 

A watch o’er all their woodland brood, 
Wintered and drowsing deep ; 


With silvery Travellers’-joy hung 
round, 
And Briony-strands that seem 
Like broken lute-strings, there I found 
My Beauty’s eyes a-dream. 


About her, sleeping buds were rocked 
By tender wood-tamed winds ; 
And Spring’s sweet self lay by her, 
locked 
In bonds that Winter binds. 


I bent and touched the chestnut hair, 
Grown almost to her feet— 
Those soft small feet, drawn up and 
bare — 
And felt the young heart’s beat ;— 





My Belle Dormeuse whom, drear days 
o’er 
And wintry dreamings done, 
| Bendint; to kiss, Prince Rayon d'Or 
Should waken to the sun. 


And, would you see her, come with me, 
Before pale Winter flies, 

Where, in a wren’s nest, cosily 
A little dormouse lies. 





that I found myself absently measuring | getting on famously. I expect it’s the 
it against my own. Then, just to fingers. Goodness only knows what 
humour her, I went off on a couple of ; goes on in there. I have it!” I added 
pat-a-cakes and a this-little-pig-went-| with a sudden flash of inspiration, 
| to-market. Women like these little “why not try mine? Anyhow, we'll 
attentions. She was laughing quietly | see.” 
to herself all the while. But on! “T might swallow them by mistake, 
| returning to business I was further | and what then?” 
| delayed by the extraordinary degree, Happy fingers! I pulled up my 
of stiffness that pervaded her fingers. | sleeve and politely rinsed them from 
I must have been a good five minutes | the hot-water jug, borrowing her hand- 
coaxing their rosy tips into position. | kerchief to dry them on. 

“‘ Now comes the really difficult part,” | “There you are! What did I tell 
I said, keeping close hold of her hand, | you?” I said, when we were finally re- 
in case it slipped out of position. | warded with a faint yet decided whistle. 
“First of all I want you to open your; I got up to go with a happy sigh of 
mouth as wide as you can.” victory. 

The curves of her lipsshyly arranged} ‘“ You mustn’t overdo it. 
themselves in a circle of modest} want now is a little daily practice. 
| diameter. will drop in again to-morrow.” 





The Long Lens of Coincidence; 
on, Two CAMERAS THAT SNAPPED AS ONE, 

A very strange and disquieting series 
of coincidences seems to have occurred 
last week to the representatives of the 
two rival papers, The Tatler and The 
Sketch. The Duke and Duchess of 
SomERSET were photographed by each 
of them in the Park at the very same 
moment; at another moment they 
simultaneously snapped Lord and Lady 
ALBEMARLE; at a third, Lord and 
Lady GoscHEN were their common 
victims; and at a fourth it was Mr. 
Henry Mitner “and a friend.” Can 
any of our readers furnish a parallel 
to this almost miraculous chain of 
identical adventures ? 
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Scotch Sergeant (drilling recruits). “ Wuex I say ‘Ricut 
TUR-R-RN.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


iss ErHet Srpawick has many delicate gifts which do} add “ intoirely.’ 
Miss Erne Sipewick has y delicate gifts which do| add “ intoirely.” 


not seem to be constrained by alliance with a rare strength 
and directness of touch. She reveals more of character in a 
dozen sentences of dialogue than your meticulously exact 
describer of details in as many pages, not only observing 
finely but selecting rigorously. She can light up a situation 
with a sudden flame of passion and quench it with a timely 
reticence. She can create adorable people (not merely 
insist that they are adorable), and, with less evident 
pleasure but as subtle a contrivance, quite dislikable ones ; 
and that without caricature or brutality. There are a score 
of real, astonishingly real, folk in Herself (SipGwick AND 
Jackson), which is not so much a story as a series of por- 
traits and intimate personal introductions. If anyone neg- 
lects to make acquaintance with Harriett Clench (“herself”’) 
he is missing more than it is at all wise to miss. And that’s 
nearly as true of her irresponsible, ailing vagabond of a 
cousin Pat Morough, who loses his way in life and dies 
(“and I would have found the horse to ride and win you— 
only I had not time, Harrie. I will die blessing you for 
that kiss in the windy road"’), and of Geoffrey Horn, the 
quiet Englishman who “ finds the horse”’ and wins. 
Certainly no writer has ever made so clear to me, so real 
and so lovable, the strange wayward Celtic ardour, its 
tenderness, whimsical and passionate by turns, its imagina- 
tive inaccuracy, its jolly scorn of materialism—without 
any of the tags or tricks of the stage-and-novel Irishry. 
Certainly I’ve come away with the fragrant memory of a 
privileged colloquy with a very dear, discerning woman. 
The Clenches had a word, “collectable,” which they applied 
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’ AT THE LAST SYLLABLE 0’ THE WOR-2-RD ‘TUR-R-RN,’ YOU 


to people who understood, and were not snobs nor grossly 
rich and “important,” people whom they could love and 
keep. Herself is a “collectable” book (I dare not now 
I know better.) * 


| I have been expecting this for a long time. Ever since 
the day, years ago now, when I finished that delightful 
volume On and Off the Stage, 1 have known that sooner 
or later Lady Bancrort must return, if not to the footlights, 
certainly to the writing-desk. And now here is The Shadow 
\of Neeme (Murray) to prove me right, and to give pleasure 
to crowds of its author’s admirers, or at least to such of 
them as may not be above enjoying a pleasant and in- 
| genuous tale. Remembering many of the anecdotes in the 
}reminiscences, you will rightly be prepared to find that 
The Shadow of Neeme has a strong flavour of the bogie. 
The shadow indeed was a dream-lady, who appeared so 
often to Lord Hetherton that he fell in love with the vision. 
Then, when he bought the old house at Neeme, and found 
his fair one already in possession as the local spectre, he 
began to think, with me, that something might come of 
it. Our suspicions were strengthened when the rector’s 
daughter turned out to be a descendant, and exact repro- 
duction, of the ghostly Vivienne. After that, I hardly think 
I need tell you how it allends. For myself I confess that 
I infinitely prefer Lady Bancrort, the exquisite and 
inimitable teller of truth, to the same lady as the writer 
of conventional fiction. But this is rather a tribute than a 
reflection. There have been many novels that have stood 
in far more need of the graceful and disarming preface 
in which the author of The Shadow of Neeme craves 
the sympathy of her old friends the public on her appear- 


| 





ance in a new character. 
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What is to be done about Mr. Oriver Onions? I ask 
because I am one of his admirers, and have had much 
pleasure in the intricacies of his curious mind and the 
results of his satirical yet sympathetic observation; and 
the perusal of his latest novel, In Accordance with the 
Evidence (Secxsr), has filled me with a vague alarm for 
his future. The story is so coldly and calculatedly cynical : 
nothing less than the triumphant narrative of a huge and 
ugly shorthand-clerk possessed by passion and jealousy, who 
first becomes engaged to a girl whom he does not love in 
order to be nearer the confidence (through her) of the girl 
he does love, and then kills the fellow shorthand-clerk who 
is engaged to No. 2. That such shameless and desperate 
egoists exist I do not doubt; but I doubt very seriously 
whether anyone wants to read novels analysing them, or 
whether the analysis is worth doing. And I am con- 
vinced that Mr. OriveEr Ontons had far better be devoting 





cure. It is inevitable to mention this, because Miss Mary 
AnoELA Dickens makes a great point of it; but, all things 
considered, I suppose I must forego the pleasure of arguing 
about it. I hope Miss Dickens will note the protest and 
accept the compliment; for no writer can be said to have 
failed who has set her readers arguing. To have gone 
further and kept them absorbed in the love interest as well, 
is to have succeeded. Having hinted at the more solemn 
theme of the book, it would be only fair on my part to give 
some indication of the romance. Know, then, that Mary 
Chichester was one of those few women who combine real 
competence with true femininity, and that there came into 
her life the business of a tea-shop, the love of an airman, 
the loyalty of a doctor, the threat of death from heart- 
failure, and the welcome but complicating surprise of a 
supernatural salvation. For my own part, I incline to 
dispute the effect of the last on all that had gone before. . . 
But there! a resolution is a 





his unusual powers to the study 


resolution after all, even out of 





and portrayal of healthier folk. 





In the botany book of my 
schoolroom days it says that the 
favourite habitat of the scarlet 
pimpernel is a field of ripening 
corn. I find, therefore, a certain 
fitness in the fact that Baroness 
Orczy’s Fire in Stubble 
(MetHUEN) belongs to the same 
field of romance as the book to 
which she owes most of her fame 
as novel- writer and dramatist. 
It has the same hurryings to and 
fro across the Channel, the same 
snippets of French and English 
history, the same ingenious com- 
plications of virtue triumphant, 
heroism and _ self-sacrifice — re- 
warded, misunderstandings 
cleared up, and knavish tricks 
confounded and unmasked. It 
is not for me to unravel the 
intricacies of the plot—how, for 
instance, my lord of Stowmaries 
married, in her babyhood, the 
daughter of the Court tailor to 
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Lovis XIV., and afterwards) ».yous FEAT OF GALLANTRY. 





Lent, and I will not argue. 


If I had a son (or daughter) 
who, being desirous of writing 
‘novels, came to me for a few 
fatherly tips, I think I should 
begin by bidding him (or her) 
handle very carefully that 
familiar figure in fiction, the 
man-who-lives-all-alone -in-that- 
great - house-you - can - just - sce- 
through-the-trees. I should say, 
“Unless you can think up some 
strange, eerie crime which would 
justify the neighbours in their 
habit of changing the conversa- 
‘tion whenever his name is men- 

‘tioned, don’t attempt to pile on 
| the mystery about him. It irri- 
tates the reader.” This is the 
‘mistake Miss MarGuerirte 
| Bryant has made in her novel, 

The Adjustment (HEINEMANN). 

«|She gives you to understand 











BIOGRAPHICAL BY-WAYS. 
Sir WALTER RALEIGH PREPARES THE GROUND FOR HIs | 


that Desmond Stressborn had 
; done something in the past which 
/ would make you shudder. When 
! Mrs. Filson’s daughter wanted to 





bribed his out-at-elbows cousin 
to take his name and the bride on whom he had not 
set his eyes since their wedding day, and how the 
cousin turned out to be the rightful owner of the title 
and became as well her lawful husband, to the general 
contentment of everybody concerned. All that is Baroness 
Orczy’s business, and she does it very well. It is as easy 
for her to make it all seem possible as it would be for Mr. 
Frep Terry to charm a London audience in the character 
of the heroic lover if the novel were adapted for the stage. 
Her sentiments, as I know from experience, appeal to 
the stalls as well as to the gallery, and though, as a story, 
Fire in Stubble is not quite on the same level as The 
Scarlet Pimpernel, it will, I think, give real pleasure to 
a large number of readers. 


I liked The Debtor (Hutcutson), all except the theo- 
logical part of it. My objection was partly that one parti- 
cular form of Christian faith was given all the credit for a 
miracle which, if legitimate in fiction; might equally well 
have been associated with any form of Christian faith; but 
more that justice was not done to the other creed which 
Mary Chichester apparently abandoned after her miraculous 





know what it was that he had done, Mrs. Filson “ dropped 
her scissors in horror. ‘ Never let me hear you express such 
a wish again, Lily; it is most improper.’” After which 
it was—to me, at least—a disappointment to learn, pages 
afterwards, that many years ago in a moment of boyish 
carelessness he had forged a cheque. Apart from this 
blemish and a tendency to be a great deal too leisurely—the 
hero does not enter the story till page 135—The Adjustment 
is a satisfactory novel, which will increase the writer’s 
reputation for natural dialogue and careful delineation of 
character. In her treatment of the minor characters Miss 
Bryant is particularly happy. Indeed, the more insignifi- 
cant the character, the more sharply does it stand out. On 
pages 63 and 64 there flashes in and out of the story one 
of the most vivid hedge-hogs I have ever encountered. 





From a local paper :— 

‘‘The band gave two bright, sparkling selections, the lively strains 
being delightful to the ear, and were rapturously received. Especially 
was this the case with a contribution from ‘Mignon’ (Thomas), the 
various instruments being prominently thrown out in turn.” 


The various performers happily escaped a similar eviction. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Budget to the Sinking Fund. 


be found after all to be a sinking fund 
for our enemies’ battleships. 


bare face. 


outlook for Home Rule, Mr. 


At Belfast, we are told, ‘“‘ Mr. Bonar | 
Law, with bare head, faced the crowd.’’| burglar’s booty from a house at St.! position to say. 
Mr. Wiyston CuurcHILy, it will be|Osyth, Essex. 
remembered, did the same thing with| the ignorant fellow imagined it to be 
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The Seattle Board of Health, in 
order to trace the migratory move- 


We cannot help thinking it is pre-|ments of rats, has dyed a number of 
mature to blame Mr. Liuoyp GrorGE|the rodents with variegated colours, | prisoners. This just proves how much 
for not devoting the balance on his/ and turned them loose. 
It is; who were in mourning are said to be 
quite possible that its destination will | extremely angry, but others, we hear, | 


Some of them 
are swaggering about in their gaudy 
coats and making excellent marriages. 

A bar of soap was included in a 
It is supposed that 


a valuable curio. 


In reply to an “enquiry as to the} Mr. Roper CricnToy, of Caterham, 
JoHN who celebrated his hundredth birthday | Does the superbness of your play 


| Recently published statistics show 
|that for every girl brought before a 
|criminal court there are sixteen boy 


more clever the female sex is. 

A letter to The Daily Mail complain- 
ing of the luggage delays at Charing 
| Cross Station is signed “ Leopold Cust.” 
| Whether this is a statement of fact or 
|merely a signature we are not in a 


| 





TO JAMES BRAID. 


Nor at St. Andrews or at Deal, 
| When Open Champions test your steel, 








REDMOND _ stated, - 
“The glass is still 
rising.” The Suf- 
fragettes, however, 
who are still sore at 
the. way the Irish 
voted on the Con- 
ciliation Bill, de-| 
clare that the glass ' 
will be broken. 


The next strike, 
we are told, is to be | 








swift and sudden} 
and is to bring the! 
entire nation ‘“ on} 
the knee.” Unless, 
of course, the, 





Governmentsees to | 


it that it brings the 
strikers ‘across | 
the knee.” |: 





The local Med- | 
ical Officer of} 
Health reports that 


he has ascertained | pocker xow. 





The Novice (who has cut his friend’s cloth badly). ‘“DEAR ME! WE ¢ 
Won’? THAT MEAN RATHER A STRAIN ON THE OTHER 


Bring us our best 
enjoyment— 
nay, 

But, far away from 
vulgar view, 

When you appear 
as partner to 

Some gentleman of 
City fame 

Who has a “ fiver” 

| on the game— 

'Some bulging em- 

| _ peror of finance 

| Who cultivates a 

| crouching stance, 

Square-legs his tee- 

|. shot every time 

e- leaves you 





stuck in swash 
and slime. 
Then, as we marvel 
at the skill 
| That resurrects the 
| clammy pill, 
Are we (who play 
AN'T USE THIS aS the worst of 
ONE?” games) 
Most coracious of 








that two girls suf- 
fering from measles recently attended 
a dance at Weybridge. We cannot 
understand why they were not spotted 
at the time. 

: A writer in The Englishwoman com- 
plains that men prefer silly women to 
clever ones. And yet, surely, it is just 
the clever ones who get men to marry 
them ? 


While the choral part of the service 
at Westminster Abbey was in progress 
last Sunday the congregation was 
startled by the yelping of a toy dog 
which had accompanied a lady wor- 
shipper. We believe this is not the 
first occasion on which a member of 
the canine race has visited the sacred 
edifice. Not so long ago a dog found 
his way in, having heard that some 
of the best bones in the country were 
to be found there. 








| 





the other day, has, the newspapers 
inform us, never married. This state- 
ment, we should say, is calculated to 
put the spinsters of Great Britain on 
their mettle and to cause Mr. CricHToNn 
no little annoyance at a time when he 
no doubt craves for rest. 


Immense damage has been caused 
by floods in West Ontario following a 
thaw which broke up the recently 
formed ice jams. Greedy little boys 
consider the destruction of the ice jams 
the greater disaster of the two. 


“£10,000 BURGLARY 
LOSS OF MEXICAN EX-MINISTER TO 
FRANCE ” 

Thus a contemporary. The French 
criminal classes seem to get more dar- 
ing every day, though we are at a loss 
to imagine what use a Mexican Ex- 
Minister can be to a burglar. 


your greatness, JAMEs. 





From an interview with Miss Hor- 
niman in The Daily Dispatch :— 

‘We found that what was liked most was 

‘She Stoops toConquer.’ Iam very glad indeed 
that was so, because as Sheridan is dead there 
are no royalties to pay.” 
This is the sort of argument that 
GOLDSMITH could never be made to 
see. Even when they told him that 
Mitton was dead he still clamoured 
for his money. 


Fashions for the Bar. 
*‘ Judges and barristers will still cling to their 
wigs, not without a tinge of egret when a heat- 
wave pays us a visit.” —Statesman, 








‘‘The date of Easter Sunday is worked out 
with great accuracy.” —Scotsman. 
'It may not have struck our readers that 
jan error of even twenty-four hours 
| would be extremely inconvenient. 
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WANTED: A BOYCOTT. 
(One more protest against field-posters and sky-signs.) 


Two things there are my spirit needs 

To cure the city’s killing blight— 
Namely, the green of virgin meads 

And “ the large and thoughtful night.” 


Holy I count them, and the man 

Who spoils their worship, impious brute, 
On him I wish to place my ban 

And the toe of my nailéd boot. 


And such is he who plants his bills 
On Nature’s carpet daisy-pied, 
Crying aloud his instant pills 
For the good of my inside ; 


And he, whose flaming letters prick 
Across the stilly starlit sky, 

Saying what beverage, well or sick, 
it is best for me to buy. 


And sooner would I perish thrice 
Of any strange stomachic ill 

Than once be doctored at the price 
Of a sacrilegious pill. 


And rather than with yon accursed 
Consommé fill my vacant stoup, 
I would elect to die of thirst 
In a desert void of soup. 


Who joins my boycott? who enrolls 
His name against these vandal hordes 
That blotch the dark with blatant scrolls 
And the fields with blistering boards? 


From whisky, pickles, drugs and tea, 
Heré advertised as angels’ fare, 
Who will refrain and live with me 
On the same stuff found elsewhere ? 


Dumb is the Law ; Art pleads in vain ; 
But, once we close our purses tight, 
Green earth shall come to her own again 


And the stars get back their night. O. S. 





MY RESEARCHES IN OCCULT SCIENCE. 


Frienps have frequently counselled me to take up some 
hobby, if only as an occupation for my declining years, but 
it was not till quite lately that I adopted their advice. 
I decided to go in for Natural Magic, a choice at which 
I arrived by the merest chance. I happened to find on a 
second-hand book-stall a volume entitled, “‘ Maaus: a Com- 
plete System of Occult Philosophy. By Francis Barrett, 
Professor of Chemistry, the Cabala, dc.” It was slightly 
out-of-date, having been published in 1801, but a cursory 
glance at its pages convinced me that it was full of 
practical information, and I have since learnt that it is 
still considered a standard authority on the subject. I 
acquired it for a few shillings, thinking that the study 
of Black Art would while away my solitary evenings 
pleasantly and not unprofitably. My earlier experiments 
were comparatively unambitious. I began on a toad. 
“So great is the fear of the toad,” I was assured by Prof. 
Barrett, “that, if he is placed directly before thee, 
and thou dost behold with an intentive furious look for a 
quarter of a hour, he dies ; being fascinated by terror and 
astonishment.” He adds that he has tried this himself, 





with complete success. I purchased a toad from a naturalist 
for ninepence (which I suspect was over its market value), 
and glared at it with concentrated fury (with and without 
glasses) for at least fifty minutes. This, I admit, would 
have been open to the charge of inhumanity had it 
occasioned any acute suffering to the toad. But, as a 
matter of fact, the creature did not turn a hair! Obviously, 
it was not the right type of toad. However, the Pro- 
fessor put me on the way of procuring others which 
might be more suited for the purpose. “Jf,” he declares, 
“a duck be baked in a pie and cut to pieces, and be 
put in a moist place under ground, toads are generated.” 
It seemed a simple process, and I instructed my house- 
keeper to bake me a duck in a pie, which I duly cut in 
pieces. Only, as I occupy a top flat, the only land I possess 
is contained in my window-boxes, so I interred the portions 
of the duck in them, the soil being as moist as could 
possibly be desired. The result was in some respects dis- 
appointing—I obtained no toads. I fancy my housekeeper 
must have bought the wrong breed of duck. 

There were one or two other experiments in “ Magus” 
which are well within the scope of a beginner, such as 
this :—* The ink of a cuttlefish, being put into a lamp, makes 
blackamoors appear.” I had a lamp, of course, and I dare- 
say I could have ordered a cuttlefish from the fishmonger, 
but I didn’t. Not that I have any prejudice whatever 
against persons of colour, but I have never gone out of my 
way to cultivate their society. Again, according to Prof. 
Barrett, [ might have “ raised showers and lightning” by 
merely burning the liver of a chameleon on the house-top. 
But from this, too, I abstained. In such a climate as ours 
it struck me as superfluous. Or, if I had cared to burn the 
bones in the upper part of the throat of a hart, I could 
have “brought serpents together”—but unfortunately I 
happen to have an antipathy for snakes. 7% 

So-I resolved to proceed to a more advanced grade, and 
summon up an Evil Spirit. .“‘ Magus’ contains several 
authentic portraits of fiends, and I selected # demon of the 
sinister name of “Abaddon.” He was'by- fat thé most 
appalling in appearance, and it is as well to do the thing 
thoroughly while you are about it. 

Prof. Barrett gives laborate directions for raising 
every variety of Familiar by means of sacred pentacles, 
the compilation of a book of Evil Spirits, and what not. 
But they are a little difficult to follow, and I was relieved 
to find that, after all, he has another and an easier method. 
“ Tf,” he says, “a smooth, shining piece of steel be smeared 
over with the juice of matgwort, and be made to fume, it 
causes invocated spirits to.appear.”’ 

This ingredient, however, was not procurable without 
some trouble. It seems that even Store Chemists do not 
stock mugwort juice; indeed, some were almost rude about 
it. But eventually I got some from a herbalist. A razor- 
blade provided me with the “smooth shining piece of 
steel,” ind upon this I squeezed a sufficient quantity of 
mugwort juice, while I invoked ‘‘ Abaddon” repeatedly by 
name. Ido not like to think that the ‘herbalist was dis- 
honest, but his mugwort most certainly did not fume, which 
is probably the reason why ‘“ Abaddon” never turned up. 
On the whole, perhaps, it was just as well, for I really don’t 
know what on earth we should have found to say to one 
another if he had. 

I was somewhat tempted after this to try my luck with 
the Philosopher's Stone, by the aid of which, as I gathered 
from “ Magus,” I might “transmute pints of impure metal 
into good and perfect gold.” Prof. Barrett, it appeared, 
had often done this himself, but there is a tantalising 
vagueness about his instructions. Not only should I 
require a crucible and a retort with a receiver, but “an 
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AN IRRESPONSIBLE OPTIMIST. 


Mn. Punca. ‘WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT THIS LABOUR UNREST?” 

Joun Butt. “LABOUR UNREST! I THOUGHT IT WAS ALL OVER, I'VE GOT PLENTY OF COAL.” 
Mr. Puncu. “YES, BUT WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE?” 

Joun Butt. ‘OH, THE GOVERNMENT WILL ENQUIRE INTO ALL THAT. THAT'S WHAT THEY'RE 








FOR.” 
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egg philosophical,” and I have no idea 
unless it is the sort of egg that is sold 
shilling. 

But that was not the worst problem. Before even a start 
could be made, the Philosopher’s Stone has to ke found and 
its “first matter’’ extracted, as to which all the Professor 
says is this: “ Endeavour to find out in what part of thy 
composition is the ‘prima materia’ of the ‘lapis philoso- 
phorum.’ ... I say, thou shalt find rt in thyself.” . Here 
the Author is mistaken. No one could have searched his 
composition more carefully than I did—but I never found 
my prima materia. It must have got mislaid somehow. 

I was consoled, however, for this contretemps by dis- 
covering an even shorter cut to untold riches in the follow- 
ing passage: “ There is another trick yet more wonderful : 
if any one shall take images artificially painted, or written 


what this may be— 
at twenty-four for a 


the full moon . . . another man that is privy to the thing 
at a long distance sees them in the very compass and circle 
of the moon.” 

It occurred to me at once that there might be money in 
this, so I wrote to a leading firm of soap manufacturers, 
requesting them to keep their eye on the next full moon 
between certain hours. Then I prepared a placard on 
which I painted the name of their soap in bold letters, and 
on the appointed evening I exposed this for the specified 
time to the moon-rays. My calculation, of course, was 
that the firm in question, on perceiving this novel form of 
alvertisement, would offer me my own terms forthe seeret. 


—— 





MORE LABOUR UNREST. 


First Employée (discussing the Principal. “Te you Get iN 'ER BAD BOOKS SWE ’AS GOT A SPITE.” 


letters, and, on a clear night, set them against the beams of 








“a OW RE ~<o 


Second Employée. ‘‘ Yes, 1f DON'T MATTER WHAT YOU DO, YOU'VE DONE IT, ALTHOUGH IT’s GOT NOTHING TO DO WITH You.” 


I was not surprised to see nothing on the moon's sur- 
face myself—that being the other people’s job—but I was 
not a little disheartened by receiving no reply whatever 
from them ! 

So much so indeed that I have all but made up my mind 
to abandon Magic for some other hobby which will yield 
more.tangible results. _ Collecting pictorial lids from Early- 
Victorian anchovy paste and pomatum pots, for example. 
I might do worse than try that. F. A, 








Commercial Candour. 

From an advertisement :— 

** Ask yourself: De-you look forward to your day's duties with pleasure ? 
If you say ‘Yes,’ you may be sure that —— is the ideal remedy.” 

** The late left over £54,000. The net duties amount to about 
£94,000." —Lancashive Daily Post. 
This is the sort.of thing that makes Mr. Luoyp GrorGe 
so unpopular. 





The House of Correction. 

The satisfaction generally felé at the announcement in 
our columns (on the authority of The Egyptian Gazette) 
that Miss Panknurst had “not been racked” has now 
received a rude shock, and the blow is dealt by no less a 
paper than Keene's Bath Journal, which announces that 
‘Mr, and Mrs. Lawrence were admitted to boil.” A bath 
journal speaks on this matter with authority, and we 
can only express our regret that such severe measures 
should be deemed necessary by the prosecution. 
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Lord Rosstherne, it: may be added, was|that my poor lads are obliged to eke 
ARE BRITONS UNDERFED? | 154 one of those who “ dig their graves | it out with surreptitious viands. Yet 
Mr. Tuomas THatcHer has written with their teeth,’ for he lived to a; when I sent them a hamper containing 
to The Daily Mail to express his view ripe old age, and in his seventy-ninth |a dozen of old port, several terrines 
that, although it is quite possible to year astonished Jowerr, with whom | of paté, and so on, it was returned at 
live on 3d, a day—he himself has often he had breakfasted, when I was an/once by their house master! I ought to 
walked over forty miles in a day upon undergraduate at Balliol, by polishing | add that neither of my boys has more 
a fare of about 14d—the average off an entire ham. Jowett himself, | than £10 pocket-money a term. 
human being does not eat and drink| however, was a moderate eater, as I | Miriam FLEISCHBERGHEIMER, 
enough. “1 feel sure,” he concludes, |! have mentioned in the fourth series of| The Wattles, Hindhead. 

“that if we lived better and more | my Oxford Reminiscences, vol. iii., 
generously we should be far more con-| p.. 1614, and seldom ventured on a ; : 
tented and happy, healthier, stronger, | second cup of coffee. It was SypNey| Sir,—I am entirely with Mr. Tuar- 
better workers, better thinkers, and Swiru, I think, who wondered what|cHErR when he maintains that the 
more kindly disposed towards one! people did without tea. My grand-|average human being does not live 
another.” Mr. THatcHer’s inspiring’ father never touched it, and to the day | well enough, or, to be more precise, 


GENIUS AND GRUB. 











utterance has met with a-——--—————_-——— ——_—__—_— 


ready response-from our con- | 
stant reacers, as the following | 
selection of letters will abun- | 


————,does not eat and drink 





jenough. But he discreetly 
jrefrains from stating whut he 
‘should eat and drink. It 
;seems to me that the most 


| 
dantly show :— | 
| helpful solution of this pro- 
j blem would be to ascertain 
/ what is the daily diet of ten 
of our greatest men—say Sir 
| Hersert BrEersoum T rep, 
| Sir AtMrotH Wricut, Harry 
; Lauper, Lord Nortucuirrp, 
/Rev. C. Stnvester Horyz, 
Sir ArtHur Conan Doytz, | 
| Sir Oriver Lover, Mr. Gra- 
HAME-WHITE, Mr. F. R, 
Foster, and Mr. Haroip 
Beasir, and then draw upa 
sort of composite menu for 
the guidance of parents and 
guardians. 
A. FiupyEeR Boo r. 
The Skelligs, Maida Vale. 


A Poet’s SuGGEstTioy. 
‘Srr,— As it has been repre- 
sented to me that a contri- 
— to your arte ry 

this great subject would be 

. . SAD RESULT OF . aooe = ~All WIFE TO TAKE | weleome, I apne 2 sae 

shack. Ener the acbievententl.... -.cvnny wanes FROM THAT GENTLEMAN'S WHITE WAISTCOAT. | You adistich, in which I have, 

would have been had it been /so to speak, distilled the 

ten pounds of cayiare and five bottles! of his death drank small beer at break-| experience of a long life spent on the 
of Chateau Yquem ! fast. I remember that Jowett, with) watch-tower of wisdom :— 

Amphitryon Club, E. P. Curr. |, his characteristic thoughtfulness, sent Unless our sons have four square meals per «liem, 

2 . me out to the “Mitre” for a tankard on! They cannot stand four-square when troubles 

A Dine-nanp Pern. , the occasion I have mentioned. ~~ Yours faithfully A.A 

Sir,—Mr. Tuarcuer’s noble appeal | Yours faithfully, senacctbennensstiatn_oo ipsa 

to Britons to adopt a more generous | LemvueL LonoMirr. 

diet sets me thinking sadly on the) Megatherium Club. the good, cheap market, Mi Ifield Bridge, we 

exploits of the. valiant trenchermen of | . . ‘ | furnish the home on easy terms. Ive on parley 

yore. My maternal grandfather, Lord | Our Unperrep Puntic ScHoon | Francis,”—Adet, in “ Sunderland Dally Echo.” 

Rosstherne, was known by his friends | Boys. | The writer of this shows great restraint 
as the ‘“three-bottle and four-steak | Sir,—I am grateful to Mr. THaTcHER] in not putting another “ (F rench)”’ after 
man,” that being his habitual quantum | for bringing the question of the in-| his second effort, and explaining that 
at dinner. Even as a boy at Winchester | adequate feeding of the upper classes] it means “instalments payable in 
he distinguished himself amongst his} to the front again, since it may help to! advance.” 
compeers by his Gargantuan appetite, | ventilate the crying scandal of | “The jury returned a verdict of guilty, and 
the old porter having remarked of him ;of our public schools. As a patriotic} admitted’ having been convicted at Oxford 
that he was “ hable to heat height heggs | British mother I have sent both my boys! Quarter Sessions en April 5th, 1910, of 
heasily,” and on one occasion he “broke | to one of our leading schools, the bare, larceny.”—Ouford Journal. : 
the record,” as we say nowadays, by con- fees at which amount to about £200 a| Even a thief has a right to be tried by 


Diet anp Unresr. 

Sir,— Mr. THatcuer’s brief 
epistle has given me more 
satisfaction than anything | 
have read for many years. 
How can we paint the map! 
red unless we have an ade- 
quate supply of red corpuscles | 
in our blood? And how can! 
we have red corpuscles with- | 
out a generous diet? When! 
people say they can’t afford | 
it, [reply they must afford it. 

The problem of industrial , 
unrest will never be solved | 
until the Black Country is| 
supplied by the State with! 
a full complement of expen- 
sive restaurants. The other 
day I saw that a gallant 
fellow had won a bet by; 
eating ten penny buns and L 
drinking five pints of beer 
in fifteen minutes. How 





























“ Av Bon Marcue (French). —This, means at 














suming 48 hot cross buns in 24 hours. year. But the feeding is so inadequate |} his peers. 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Ir is midnight, and I am returned 
home, depressed. 

I have been dining out with the 
Rokeby-Rokebys, and I have the certain 
knowledge that I have fallen flat. 

We diners-out have our ups and our 
downs. When we have an up, every- 
thing we wear fits, everything we do is 
right, and everything we say is bright. 
When we have a down, we arrive at 
the wrong moment, we do and say the 
wrong thing, our shirts bulge, and our 
ties veer to the left. 

The Rokeby-Rokebys are of the 
Upper Ten. Charge them with so 
being, and they will confess to it 
frankly. I have even known them 
own up to it without being charged. 
By day, perhaps, Rokeby-Rokeby con- 
descends to mix, for sordid and 
commercial reasons, with the common 
herd in the City. He even makes 
acquaintances among them, which it 
is necessary to entertain every now 
and then. These, however, he keeps 
for a separate and second night. He 
invites his peers for the first night, and 
I dare say he calls the subsequent 
gathering the “overflow meeting.” At 
any rate I know there is to be such a 
gathering to-morrow night. But we 
are concerned for the moment with 
to-night’s gathering. 

I incline to think from their own 
admissions that the Rokeby-Rokebys 
are the Upper Two of the Upper Ten, 
and that the guests of the evening 
(myself excluded) were the remaining 
eight of that splendid corps. Why 
there should have been an eleventh at 
all, I cannot say. It is not, as far as 
I know, the usual practice to have a 
spare man at a dinner-party. 

Anyhow, even supposing an eleyenth 
was essential, no one could understand 
why that man should have been I. 
The other guests made no concealment 
of the fact that they could not under- 
stand it. They resented my presence. 
I am not sure that the Rokeby-Rokebys 
did not resent it too. I began to resent 
it myself. I took a supreme dislike to 
myself, because I was such a failure 
and no one loved me. Had there been 
a garden handy and worms in it, I 
would have gone there and eaten them. 
As it was, I had to content myself with 
salted almonds, and even with them I 
went wrong; or rather the almond 
went wrong, and there was, by way of 
a climax, a scene. .. . 

Tam at a loss, thinking it over at 
this moment, to decide upon the actual 
psychologieal cause of this dismal 
effect. When we fail socially it means 
that our ego is at fault. Either it is 

too active or it is not active enough. 











Personal Friend. “1 can’t ’ELP SMILIN’ WHEN I LOOKS AT You, SAM. You'Re suc 
A UGLY BLIGHTER. ‘’AVEN’T YOUR KIDS NEVER TOLD YER OF IT?” 











It may have been, with me, the | ambience, my transcendental essence, 
former, and I may have been too|my primitive sensitiveness (speaking 
conscious of myself. In the matter of | Futuristically) may have been closed 
shining socially, to think about it is to | for overhauling and repairs. 
fail. Ask yourself “ How am I getting}; Hopeless of solving this problem and 
on?” ‘Do I look well?” or “Am [| of coming to a decision, I turn idly to 
being funny?” and the answer is the Rokeby-Rokebys’ invitation and 
|bound to be in the negative. I mayjread it again. Thereupon an idea 
have been too anxious to achieve, too|occurs to me and I am faced with 
willing to please. My ego may have another problem, another matter to be 
been too much concerned with itself,' decided. Shall I or shall I not go to 
too much on the alert. their house and dine with them again 
On the other hand, that same ego to-morrow night? Shall I go to their 
may have been not active enough.|overflow meeting and have another 
My real self may have been dormant ;|try? This time I might succeed, 
my personal magnetism may have been |pecause then I shall, at any rate, have 
taking an evening off; my emotive'been invited. 


| 
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THE REAL IRELAND. 


(Or, Ireland From Within—the radius : 
An example of what we may expect 
during the next two years.) 

i ‘respondent who says he is 
in ead sends wellbes sere tar bine: 
ing account of an interview with a typical 
Irish peasant. With the introduction of the 
Home Rule Bill, English eyes are turned once 
more upon the Distressful Country (as it has 
been called). We can safely say that the true 
spirit of Ireland breathes more vividly in every 
line of our correspondent’s sketch than in all 
the pages of the Blue-books, and that any 
Englishman who wishes to understand the 
problem clearly will do well to read and ponder 
this remarkable article. —Ep1tor.] 

Batiysiner, Friday. In my last 
three articles I described to you of 
England how I made the adventure 
of the Irish Channel; how I planted 
my foot for the first time on Erin’s 
Green Isle; and how finally I travelled, 
in such primitive fashion as the country 
offers, to this remote corner of John 
Bull’s Other Island. To-day I have to 
record how I talked heart to heart with 
the spirit of Erin, and how the great 
soul of the Celt has at last been laid 
bare to me. 

It was a thirty-five-mile tramp over 
bog and potato-fields to the tumble- 
down hut of the Murphy O'Flahertys, 
but I was rewarded by finding Mrs. 
O'Flaherty at home. I produced my 
card. 

“T am,” I began, “the representative 
of ——” 

“Come in, yr Honour,” she cried, 
with the boundless hospitality of the 
Irishwoman all over the world. ‘“ The 
top uv the mhornin’ to ye. An’ it’s 
glad I am to see y’r Riverince so 
hearty.” 

I should here mention for the under- 
standing of your readers that I am in 
fact neither a judge of the County Court 
nor yet a beneficed clergyman in holy 
The Irish, however, are prone 
to picturesque exaggeration—a fact 
which should never be forgotten by 
those who seek to understand the Irish 
Problem. 

“Tt is very kind of you,” I said, “to 
welcome me so——”’ 

“ Sure, it’s where will ye be sittin’, 
glory be to goodness, and me with no 
chair to offer y’r Riverince!” she cried 
in dismay. ‘ Bad cess to it, acushla, 
acushla!” 

“You have a cold?” I enquired 
politely, in order to relieve her embarrass- 
ment. ‘Allow me to offer you one of 
these lozenges—they stop the sneezing 
at once.” 

“ Faith, it’s jhust on the ould pig I’ll 
be puttin’ ye, if y’r Honour will be 
plased not to mind.” She brushed 
some crumbs from the pig’s back with 
the easy grace which is the birthright 





of the humblest Irish woman, and I 
sat down. “It’s used to ut is Biddy, 
more power to her.” 

“ Well?” said I, wishing to show my 
acquaintance with the realities of Irish 
rural life. ‘ And how are potatoes?” 

“And it’s mesilf is wishin’ I had a 
dhrop of the crathur to offer y’r River- 
ince,” she said wistfully. 

The power of delicate suggestion 
latent in the Celtic race is a factor 
which will always have to be taken 
into account in any consideration of 
the Irish Problem. I drew out my 
flask and we pledged each other and 
Erin. 

“Ghlory, hglory, hghlory,” she said 
in the musical Irish brogue which I 
have tried, I hope not unsuccessfully, 
to reproduce. 

I looked at my watch and realised 
with a start that it was growing late; 
the thought of the thirty-five-mile 
tramp back weighed upon me. As yet 
I had not broached the question which 
I had come all this way to have 
answered. My difficulty had been to 
lead up to it tactfully; for it is just 
our Saxon lack of tact which has al- 
ways prevented any real peace between 
the two countries. You in England 
can little realise the fine sensitiveness 
of this Irish nation; and, until you 
understand, the Irish Problem will 
never be solved. 

But the psychological moment had 
now come. I seized it eagerly. 

“ And what,” I said, ‘do you think 
of the Home Rule Bill?” 

“ Phwhat,” she said, “do I think of 
ut?” There is a wonderful directness 
about these Irish. 

“Yes,” I said, “ what do you think 
of it?” 

It occurred to me suddenly that the 
special edition of your paper containing 
the full text of the Home Rule Bill, 
the photograph of Mr. Asquirn, the 
snapshot of Mr. RepmMonp and the 
history of previous Irish debates in 
tabular form had not yet reached her 
remote homestead. But this Ireland. 
has a curious pride of its own. It is 
perhaps the keynote to the Irish 
Problem. Mrs. Murphy O’Flaherty 
was not going to expose her ignorance 
of the details of the Bill. 

“And is ut thinkin’ of ut I am at 
all, at all?” she asked cautiously. 

What answer my Saxon mind would 
have made to this Celtic subtlety I 
cannot say, for at that momenta slight 
accident occurred. Biddy (which, as I 
have shown, was the cognomen of the 
pig) rose with a suddenness which is 
one of the most surprising features of 
the Irish character in action, and pre- 
cipitated me to the floor. 

“ Arrah, be aisy now, ye spalpeen,” 


cried my disconcerted hostess ; “ phwhat 
for wud ye be upsetting his good 
Honour, ye black baste, and him wid 
a bottle of the blessed crathur upon 
him, the saints presarve him. Bad 
cess to ye!” 

“No, no, my dear Mrs. Murphy 
O’Flaherty,” I protested, as I rose to 
my feet. ‘1 cannot have you calling 
your good animal aspalpeen. IT assure 
you 1 am inno way hurt. I beg you 
to forgive her.” 

Reassured as to my safety, my 
hostess permitted the incident to sink 
into oblivion. This habit of forgetting 
is one of the most delightful character- 
istics of the Irish people. It is only 
less noticeable than their habit of re- 
membering. Until our statesmen learn 
the simple fact that the Celt is a bundle 
of contradictory and apparently irrecon- 
cileable qualities they cannot begin to 
settle the Irish Problem. 

“Well, Mrs. O’Flaherty,” I said, 
holding out my hand to her, for in 
this remote country all social differ- 
ences seem to be swept away by the 
Atlantic breezes, a fact which those 
who legislate for it would do well to 
remember,—“ well,” I said, “I must 
be going. I have to get back to Bally- 
bilge.” 

“ Ballybilge is ut, be jabers,” she 
said in surprise. ‘“ Glory be! The 
howly saints rhest yer sowl! Ut’s 
no day for Ballybilge at all, at all.” 

Smiling at her obvious dismay, I 
took my stick—I had almost written 
shillelagh, so deeply does the Irish 
atmosphere bite into the soul—and 
made my way out. 

And as I tramped the thirty-five 
miles home, over bog and potato-field, 
I marvelled at the blindness of you in 
England, I wondered at the Saxon 
stupidity which makes no effort to 
understand the subtlety of the Celt. 
And, knowing that for the first time in 
my life I had seen deep down into the 
throbbing heart of a country, I realised 
that my long journey to Ireland had 
not been in vain. LErin-go-bragh ! 

A, A. M. 





Strikes and the Military. 

From “Orders by Lt.-Genl. Sir D. 
Hara, K.C.I1.E., K.C.V.0., C.B., Com- 
manding -in-Chief, Aldershot Com- 
mand ” :— 

8, —Strikers, Q.F., 13 and 18 Pr. 

To avoid serious damage-to striker bodies, 
strikers should on no account whatever, for 
drill purposes or otherwise, be assembled on the 
gun without the firing pin being in place. 
Failure to observe this will quickly render a 
striker unserviceable.” 





Commercial Candour. 
‘**The best is none too good’ has always been 
the motto of the makers of —— Bicycles.” 
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THE BRILLIANTINE COMMITTEE OF 


A SMART WEst-END ToILeT CLUB DISCUSSING THE MERITS OF A NEW HAIR-WASH. 








RAPPROCHEMENT. 

I uve at Welbeck, Ladysmith 
Avenue, Brickville, and Brown at 
Chatsworth in the same road. The 
two houses adjoin, and have each, as 
their names imply, a back garden. I 
think it was this fact which first 
| caused our estrangement, for I keep a 
| few prize poultry, and Brown keeps 
| Scotch terriers, and the dividing hedge 
| is unequal to the strain. However 
| that may be, there is no doubt that a 

coolness sprang up between us. I do 
| not mean that we were on openly 
| unfriendly terms. On the contrary, 
| When Chatsworth Charlie killed three 
of my best bantams, I was the first 
person to condole with Brown on the 
| sudden death of the pup that evening, 
/and in the same spirit he was good 
enough to present me over the hedge 
| with all the plants that my hens 
| had eradicated from his flower beds, 
together with a certain amount of 
débris to which I had not even that 
much claim. But we never really 
fraternized, and the mornings when 
either of us missed the train through 
the other fastening the catch of the 











station gate at the last minute were 
always followed by some loss of cordi- 
ality in our relations. 

The Brickville Poultry show is held 
in November, and early in October my 
wife suggested to me that a rapproche- 
ment with Brown was, in these times 
of peace and goodwill, my plain duty. 
She mentioned that, as Brown would 
be showing his terriers at Tunbridge 
about the same time, the selfish 
motives with which he is always 
actuated would be sure to make him 
welcome any overtures. 

The situation was not without 
delicacy, but tact can do much. I 
advertised bantams for sale in The 
Brickville Bulletin, and whilst asking 
from enquirers a prohibitive price I 
was careful to explain that I was 
“declining poultry” in consequence of 
the annoyance they caused to neigh- 
bours. Three days later Thong the 
saddler stopped me in the street, on 
_some transparently insuflicient pretext, 

for the obvious purpose of informing 
;me that Brown had called upon him 
to inquire when leather would be fall- 
|ing in price, as, except for the large 
;Outlay involved, he was anxious to 








muzzle his three dogs. The next week 
I started a newspaper correspondence 
on the Duty of Courtesy to Fellow- 
travellers on Suburban Lines, and was 
pleased to see it continued by Brown 
in the same strain. 

The times were evidently now ripe 
for our cook, acting upon instructions, 
to invite Brown’s nurse-maid to tea in 
the kitchen. That apartment was 
tastefully decorated with flypapers for 
the occasion, shrimps were provided, 
and the utmost goodfellowship pre- 
vailed, the domestics being much 
pleased with each other’s genial man- 
ners. Indeed, the only rift in the 
evening’s harmony which came to my 
ears was the refusal of my knifeboy to 
have “Chatsworth” tattooed on his 
forearm with a skewer and the mark- 
ing ink. 

The next morning Brown missed his 
train through holding open the station- 
gate for me a moment too long, and in 
the compulsory wait thus thrust upon 
us we finally made up our differences 
and agreed to share the cost of a fence 
between our premises. 

I took a first prize and two seconds 
at the poultry show. Brown was 
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unsuccessful with his terriers, and gaye | 


this as a reason for immediately selling 
them; but my wife strongly asserts 
that his pleasure in them was gone 
when they could no longer harry our 
hens. She bitterly regrets the outlay 
upon the fence, saying that our ban- 
tams never went through the hedge, 
and that they are suffering now from 
the diminution of their run. I have 
positively forbidden her to interfere in 
any way with the palings ; they are not 
strong, and will decay in time of them- 
selves. Besides, only this morning I 
saw two of the bantams fly over. 





The Plaint of an Anti-Suff. 
While militants their hammers plied 
1 felt convinced our Cause was 
winning; 
But now with Wricut upon our side 
1 feel less sinned against than sinning. 





‘* A Paris banker has been arrested on charges 
of embezzlement and fraud. It appears that 
only £160 was found in his safe, whereas the 
sums entrusted to him are estimated at £160.” 

Liverpool Evening Express. 


We should have let him off with a 
warning. 





NATURAL SNOBBERY. 


In London's West there stands a Square, 
The home of rank and dross, 
Whereof the goodly mansions wear 
The gravest, most superior air 
You ever came across ; 


A spot where dignity enjoys 
Its just and noble peace, 
Where nasty little whistling boys 
Refrain from that indecent noise 
Or go with the police. 


The very milkman’s voice is mute, 
While, poised on muffled toes, 
The wand’rer stills his ringing boot, 
And e’en the taxi’s vulgar hoot 

More musically flows. 


For whoso moves therein will feel 
A spell, before he’s done, 

About his grovelling spirit steal 

That bids him doff the tile and kneel— 
I always do, for one. 


This afternoon I took my way 
Forth in a world of Spring ; 
The town was in its best array, 
The very air was brave and gay 

And fresh as anything. 
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TWELVE KILLED.” 
She. “Yes, SUCH A PITY; AND BY THEIR NAMES SOME QUITE NICE PEOPLE TOO! 


” 





I marked how blit 
How the bland sun looked down 

On trees immaculately clean 

In foliage of earliest green, 
Unsmttted by the town. 


At last I turned, that hallowed spot 
In reverence to range, 
And there discerned—I knew not 
what 
Something that struck me like a shot 
As different and strange. 





The sparkling skies were just as bright, 
The selfsame sun did glow ; 
No fewer leaves rejoiced the sight ; 
Yet somehow—somehow—this was 
quite 
A different kind of show. 


I marvelled what the cause might be, 
Till in a flash I saw 

There was a dulness on the tree, 

A grave decorum, which to me 
Somehow suggested awe; 


And then I knew, and I was glad; 
For, with a sudden throb, 
I felt that I was not so bad, 
For Nature, too, was but a cad, 
And Spring, like me, a snob. 
Dum-Dvum. 


hely spread the scene, | 
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THE SLEEPLESS BEAUTY. 


Mr. Asquitn (the Fairy Prince). “I DON’T SO MUCH MIND ALL THIS BRIAR STUFF; IT’S 


THE LADY AT THE END THAT MAKES ME NERVOUS.” 
_——— 
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Mr. REDMOND as seen by a perverted Saxon imagination all this 


time. 

‘‘Now, bhoys! we'll take all we can get and the rhest after- 
wards !” 
ESSENCE OF PARLIA- 


MENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF 
Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Wednes- 
day, April 10.—Sittings re- 
sumed after so-called Easter 
holiday. Westminster boys 
show no disposition to return 
to school. Front Opposition 
Bench literally empty. 
Bonner and some of his | 
chums been having a day out 
at Belfast. In acknowledgment 
of their patriotic service take 
French leave for extension of 
holiday. PREMIER also absent, 
preparing a few remarks on 
introducing Home Rule Bill. 
Majority of his colleagues, 
lacking same excuse, never- 
theless follow his example. A 
few score unofficial Members 
scattered over Benches on 
both sides add to forlorn 
appearance of House. 

Whilst Assembly is chilled 
by prospect of Kerr Harpie 
maligning the Army, with 
Cu10zzA Money to follow in 
discourse on suggested es- 
tablishment of Permanent 
Power Commission to deal 
with labour unrest, one faith- 
ful heart remains undaunted. 
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OH, HOW WE ARE MISJUDGED! 





*“‘JOSEPHUS REX.” 
‘* More than ever like one of TENNIEL’s masterpieces.” 
(Mr. J. Kine.) 








Mr. REpMoND as he really is, ur, shail we say, as he would wish 
to appear. : 

‘My dee-ar friends! I can only express my feelings in the 
bee-utiful language of the P-rayer-Book !!” 


Other Members 
) sought whatever holiday joys 
Easter Monday provided on 


Inspired by its ecclesiastical 
associations JoserH Kine has 
turned his powerful mind upon 
the alleged shortcomings—to 
be more precise, the unlawful 
takings—of the Bishop of 
Bancor. 

Of eighteen questions on 
the paper he contributes no 
fewer than four, being a trifle 
under twenty-five per cent. 
Severally and in the aggre- 
gate they deal with the 


“enclosed certain common 
lands in the parishes of 
Penrhos and Abererch.” Is 
further charged with making 
similar raid on the Manor of 
Gogarth, Llandudno. What 
JoserpHus Rex (looking more 
than ever like one of TENNIEL's 
masterpieces as he assumes 
the interrogative attitude) 
wants to know is, “ How 
the rights over these lands 
will be affected by the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill?” 
Home Secretary, jumbling 





the questions together, makes 


Bishop, who is alleged to have | 





may have 


Hampstead Heath or by the | 
grassy slopes of Greenwich. | 
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reply which leaves upon mind of 
listeners uncomfortable impression that 
the Bishop of Bancor has not in the 
past been all that was expected of 
him by the parishioners of Penrhos 
Abererch and Gogarth. 

Business done—Army Annual Bill 
read a third time. House counted out 
after an hour’s discussion of Cu10zza’s 
resolution. 

Thursday.—As not infrequently hap- 


aside disclosed the fact that we were 
walking over thin encrustation cover- 
ing molten mass of lava. It happened 
when Premier quoted passage from 
Bonner’s speech at Belfast in which 
he accused Government of selling the 
Constitution in order to purchase a 
few months’ further hold on office. 

“ Will the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man repeat that statement on the Floor 
of the House of Commons ?” 








pens when great expectations centre; Of course he would. Nothing de- 
upon a particular event the reality itself lights Bonner more than such oppor- 
falls far short of them. To-day set; tunity. Premier momentarily taken 
apart pth ye ey hg me — 'e@back. Opposition frantically cheered. 
senting third attempt to settle Irish; - - 
Praag problem. Papers full of ae 2S | 
subject in advance. Forecasts of the 
measure, contradictions and corrections, 
shouted in the streets. Belfast has had 
preliminary boil-over on its own 
account, GENERAL Carson, K.C., with 
misty recollections of Sim Tappertit 
swearing in the “ United Bull-Dogs,” 
solemnly administered oath to fifty- 
thousand Ulster-men pledging them 
not to accept Home Rule “ under any 
circumstances.” Great rush for seats 
on floor of House and in Gallery 
over the Clock, whence the United 
States looked on in the person of its | 
popular Ambassador, one of several | 
plenipotentiaries from across the seas. | 
Peers’ Gallery full, but no block at! 
head of stairway, as has sometimes | 
been observed. Among Members late- 
comers, finding every seat appropriated, 
flock into side galleries. 

A full House truly, but not compar- 
able with the one that gathered on the 
same errand twenty-six years ago this 
very week. Then was seen a spectacle 
never visible before or since. Rows of 
closely packed chairs were set on floor, 
their occupants linking together and 
making one crowd of the throng seated 
on benches right and left of SPEAKER’S (Lord CASTLEREAGH strolls forth to the Lobby. ) 
Chair. Captain Craic performed series of 

There was a roar of cheers when|amazing gyrations. Storm fell as 
eg — — from — 7 = it had burst, and PREMIER 
tion Benches when later ONNER | proceeded to peroration. 
hurried in and found AsquitH already F His style pellucid but not invigorat- 
on his feet. Also Irish Nationalists;ing. Nor did Grneran Carson or 
cheered arrival of their chief. Prince | Jon Repmonp, who followed in 
Arrtuur entered unnoticed from behind | succession, rouse to flights of enthu- 
the Speaker’s Chair, occupying a’ siasm an audience that dwindled as the 
modest place low down on Front’ former's speech was prolonged. _ 
Opposition Bench. By instinct or This strange unexpected condition of 
accident chose the very seat Guap-| affairs due mainly to fact that each 
STONE was accustomed to drop into| address had been carefully prepared, 
— _— ea yor achome bes | —— 4 <> from visible wo 
political ambition and purposes, he}of manuscript. Even on momentous 
occasionally looked in during the | question out vais inflame the House 
Session of 1875. _ _ |by such methods. Beyond this cir- 

PREMIER occupied two hours in| cumstance was consciousness that the 
delivery of speech, an exceptional ex- | whole business was supererogatory. A 
plats : time. iow a the — enecpm yr ee dropped 
a plain business statement, without from lips of Joan Repmonp. 
effort to stir up passion. Once ani “* int rule,” he said, “ First Reading 








i. 


‘How the human back is capable of 
expressing insufferable boredom.” 








debates are more or less futile. One of 
the earliest reforms of procedure ought 
to be to abolish First Reading discus- 
sion.” If that suggestion bear fruit, to- 
night’s proceedings will be worth time 
spent upon them. 

Business done.—Premier introduced 
Home Rule Bill. 

House of Commons, Friday.—Gon- 
FREY Sykes, who designed the cover of 
the Cornhill and achieved even more 
important decorative work at South 
Kensington and elsewhere, held the 
theory that “ people’s backs are very 
expressive, and should not be neglected 
by the portrait painter.” Thought of 
this just now when CasTLEREAGH, 
after sitting moodily on Bench below 
Gangway sacred to memory of Grav- 
potPH and his merry men, lifted his 
tall head and strolled forth into the 
Lobby. Realised for first time how 
the human back is capable of ex- 
pressing insufferable boredom. There 
were crinkles about the shoulder- 
blades, excrescences by the coat collar, 
a broad expanse of blank depression 
moulded by the waist, that spoke more 
eloquently than sighs or yawns or 
even impatient anathemas, 

Truth to tell, House of Commons 
does not possess for Member for Maid- 
stone the charm it weaves round some 
others. Things may brighten up a bit 
when we get into thick of fray round 
Home Rule Bill. Meanwhile, whether 
in the aggregate or in individual cases, 
things are dolefully dull. Cousin Hucu 
pleases him not, nor WINTERTON either. 
HELMSLEY is occasionally chirpy ; but 
what is he among so many? And 
then the sort of topics that bring grist 
to the mill of everlasting talk—Coal 
Strikes, six millions stored away for 
Naval contingencies, Conciliation Bills, 
the iniquities of Lioyp Grorer and 
the shortcomings of the Premier— 
what thrice-boiled colewort is this! 

Sitting dejected a full hour by West- 
minster clock, CASTLEREAGH suddenly 
springs to his feet and makes for the 
door. Spasm of activity exhausted by 
first movement. When he gets into 
stride motion becomes funereally slow. 
The seeing eye reads in expression of 
right shoulder-blade doubt whether he 
will live to reach the glass door. He 
does, and through it vanishes, grateful 
to breathe more invigorating air. 

Business done.—Defeat of Cottage 
Homes for Aged Personis Bill. 





‘‘ Belfast has no beautiful corners like the 
cities of Touraine.”—The Daily Chronicle (Mr. 
Harold Begbie on “* Orange Rule in Belfast.’’) 
In the same way experienced travellers 
report that they can trace no resem- 
blance to Isola Bella (Lago Maggiore) 
in the Isle of Dogs. 





























each tasteful box adorning ; 
And our street, at times old-maidy, 
Looks a gaily gowned young lady, | 
So dainty and so débutante all on ” 
| 


| y/ ip 4, My 
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April morning ! 


Blue-and-white is all the sky, 
And the clouds are driving high 
(Around each windy corner how the | 
whistling gusts go shrilly! ) | 
And the square is full of cooing, 
For the wood-pigeons are wooing, 
And there ’s sunshine on the pavement ' 
all the way to Piccadilly ! ] 


See the sparrows wag their tails 
On the newly painted rails, 
Or they flutter at their nesting very 
fussy, very faddy, 
And there ’s taxi-cabs a-humming, 
And there’s fifeing and there’s 
drumming 
When the Guards go by to barracks to | 
the bouncing ** Hielan’ Laddie!” | 
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til 


On the plane-tree’s budding bough | 
There ’s the thrush who tells us how 
He has found in spite of stucco that | 
the city sap is springing, 

Tells us how to note the blisses 
Of a morning such as this is, 
And how April means adventure, and 
how youth must go a-flinging! 


And he tells us that it is 
Just the day for Odysseys, 
That high magie waits the rover whe ‘IL | 
put on his hat and risk it ; 


ubitual Grumbler. ** Warren! 
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rHIS SANDWICH IS QUITE COLD,” 





So to celebrate the season 





It were surely no unreason the balls will be after a cannon ; he has 
If we took the ’bus to Regent’s Park;none. Yet when my cannon is made— 
and gave the squirrels biscuit! | When playing with him—the balls have 

so disposed themselves that nothing is 
Se ae 'left for me, while the reckless strokes 
THE INSUFFERABLE. of this horrid person leave him every- 

Ir has been long admitted, with|thing. I am aware that this ex- 
grief, that the blot on billiards is luck.| perience at odd times is not rare; 
By some inscrutable ‘law luck never, what is remarkable about it in my 
visits both players at the same time; | caseisits persistence. Other men I am 
by another, it never visits me, at all) unlucky with and lucky with by fits ; 
when I am playing with one whom with Smith (as I choose to call him, he 
for purposes of concealment, not to} will know why) I am unlucky always. 
say humour, I will here call Smith.| I have a strong suspicion that he 
Were all things equal (whatever that | actually shuts his eyes when he plays; 
useful phrase means) I could give him|I am sure he breaks every law as to 
twenty in a hundred ; most of the men| where he should place his body and 
who beat him near the post I can beat|his feet. My instructor (at several 
with ease; and yet when he and I play} shillings an hour) gave me minute 
together he runs out when I am about training in these matters, and I observe 
sixty. I say runs out, but the phrase| his wise counsels; Smith has never 
is tame: gallops out. jheard that a right and wrong exist. 
The peculiarly armoying thing is that} He places his left hand casually on 
my game is based on scientific prin-|the cloth; his cue shoots out, and 
ciples ; his is a fortuitous assemblage of | instantly the balls begin to rush into 
haphazard bat successful strokes. I! pockets. Smith, in short, plays as. if 
have thore than a glimmering of where | the cushions were 33 inches wide and 














the pockets constituted the remainder | 


of the table. 

“It is useless to try that,” I say 
sometimes, in the light of my expensive 
training, “the angle is too narrow.” 
“Ts it?” says Smith, and does it. It is 
quite a common experience for him to 
put down all three balls. I have done 
it once—I am not proud of it; if was 
a fluke—but when | did it I got only 9 
for it; Smith always gets 10... . 

Last night we played again.’ I had 
been in great form for some days’ and 
spent part of the afternodn in prac- 
tising ; then he came with his infernal 


careless way and indifference to tactics | 


and won easily. As we were covering 
the table he remarked pleasantly, “« Do 


tell me—what does it feel like to lose | 


at billiards?” 





“The Irish Parliament could not alter the 
stamp duty relating to insura ce and Stick 
Exchange transactions. ”"— Liverpool Echo. 
There is nothing an Irishman loves so 
much as exchanging sticks with an 
opponent, 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“ OTHELLO.” 

Tue new and instructive method of 
disarmament by which an actor-man- 
ager replies to his critics before they 





have spoken (as well as immediately 
afterwards) relieves me of the obliga- 
tion of defending the latest revival at 
His Majesty’s. Otherwise I should 
have said that its scenic elaboration 
offered little disturbance to my intelli- 
gent interest in the play ‘as a play. 
The crude story, however finely em- 
broidered with noble language, does 
not give one to ‘think—at least not 
furiously ; and the early action of the 





plot moves anyhow so slowly that it 
suffers nothing from the delay caused 
by the set pageantry” of the-Court-! 
louse scene or the ballet diversion at | 
the Cypriote watering-place. (This) 
was, of course, before the days of sea- 
side Pierrots, a fact sharply recalled by 
the presence of M. P&LIssieR in one of 
the stage-boxes on a mission from the 
Potteries.) What delay occurred in 
the subsequent stages, when the action 
quickens, was due rather to the too- 
deliberate diction of one or two of the 
players than to the distractions of the 
scene. 

On the night when I saw him, Sir 
Hersert Tree was suffering from a 
sorry rheum which gravely affected his 
voice, and gave to his early utterances 
an air of remoteness and even boredom ; 
and it was only by the greatest courage 
that he met the severe demands put 





upon him in the heavier scenes that 
followed. But, when every 
allowance is made for a tem- 
porary disability which must 
have modified the martial 
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True, we know little of his heroism 
except by report—and chiefly his own ; 
for in the play itself he performs no 


feat of arms except suicide and the} 


killing of a woman with a’ pillow. 


His well-boomed triumph over the} 


Tiirkish navy (always unseaworthy even 
in those days) was due to the fact that 
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Mr. Laurence Irvine, as a youthful ancient, | 
takes off, his coat and one shirt sleeve and! 


enjoys himself thoroughly. 


his ship weathered a terrific stage- 
storm, while the “ Ottomites” went 
under. They never came into contact 
with him. Still, he was a soldier for 
all his drapery, and I doubt if I should 
have gathered this without the assist- 
ance of the words. I except one 
inspired moment when, having no 
lethal weapon of his own, Othello stole 
past the points of the guards’ swords 


EU Gy: 


under cover of his peroration and 
snatched the dagger from Cassio’s 
sheath to stab himself withal. 

Mr. LaurencE IrvinG, as Jago, always 
arrested eye and ear. with his. least 
word or action.. He was never a stage 
villain. But,in avoiding the obvious 
things of tradition he tended to be 
|impish rather .than. devilish; and, 
though I give him:eredit for singeing 
an invisible moth in a candle-flame 
and spitting on his own ensign (inci- 
dents not allowed for in the book), yet 
the real venom of his inhumanity sel- 
dom emerged except .in his brutal 
attitude to his wife. This part was 
played by Miss Atice Crawrorp, who 
spent a great deal of time on the stage 
doing nothing in particular and doing 
it well and unobtrusively. . Her lovely 





Venetian dress was in sharp contrast 
‘to the dowdiness of. the villainous 
\“ancient;’”’ and altogether I can’t 
|imagine why //milia ever married him. 
| Miss Nertson-Terry played Desde- 
/mona with a fine grace and ,sincerity, 
| but was apt to linger too long oyer the 
simplest phrases and. so ..sometimes 
missed their spontaneity. On the other 
hand, in the last Act, she got off to’sleep 
with extraordinary smartness, when one 
considers the trying time she had just 
gone through, and the fact that the 
limelight was playing right on her eyes. 
“Put out the light,” says Othello a 
little later; but the limelight-man was 
deaf to his instructions. 

Mr. THeEsIGER’s Roderigo was a 
pretty popinjay; and Mr. GEeorGE was 
thoroughly sound as Brabantio; but the 
most satisfying figure of all 
was the Cassio of Mr. Pamir 
MerivaLe, who looked de- 
lightful and _ played with a 
very perfect intuition for sub- 





A bearing of even the stoutest ‘ i} Wi) iy I Wi 
| warrior, one may still say iA Yh tleties of gesture. The charm 
us that it is a misfortune for Y Hy / JU of Miss Lavra Cowie was, 
uf Sir Hersert that so many of y) oY Thi of course, wasted on the 
ae the Shakspearean characters yt if miserably thankless part of 
ae which he assumes—Othello, | YY Bianca. 
Df Macbeth, Antony—were sol- iy / The chiaroscuro of Mr. 
Bat diers to begin with before / Yy Craven’s “ Narrow Street” 
Yy) was very effective, and Mr. 
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they took to tragedy; and it 
is the effect of circumstance 
upon this permanent quality 


TiarKER’s Venetian scenes 


would have been for me a 
very dream of romance, only 
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i of soldierliness that he finds 7 Yj /ji/i 44 
it} easier to portray than the Yi LLY MY I always turn so nervous 
14 permanent quality itself. His f YY) Yi Nf when a gondola gets loose on 
rn Moor, at first sight, struck } Mh YY ] \ the stage. And I fear that 
my me as Messianic rather than Sapa \ Mr. Laurence Irvine will 
ee militant, and my thoughts, 4 Y/ for the future share my 
* neglecting his earrings and Zi | yy uneasiness, for his gondola 
e soft apparel, flew to JoHN THE Waser dew I M) started off with him before he 
i Baptist. Yet, if Othello is . ey) was ready for it (not having 

Sj yet brought his punting 


one thing more than another, 
he is a man of war. “For — Sir Hervert Tree (Othello). ‘“ She wakes !” 

I have served him,” says Miss Neruson-Terry (Desdemona), ‘‘ Well, so would you, with a man 
Montano,“ and the man com- reciting Shakspeare at your bedside and the limelight playing all over 
mands like a full soldier.” your face.” 


implement into play), and, 
though he escaped actual 
immersion, he sustained a 
very nasty jar. O. 8. 
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Rastae Conga 


Annie (after the ecremony). “I 
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MUSTN'T CALL you ‘Miss’ Now, Ma’aM, “cos you KE ‘Ma’am’ Now, Miss, 








« BILLy.” 

Some years ago there was a picture 
| in this paper of a man, very ill, pointing 
over the side of a paddle-steamer and 
| saying very feebly, “‘ Stop the ship! 
1 ve dropped my teeth.’’ It must have 
cecurred to many people that there was 
the basis of a three-act play in this 
joke, and they will be glad to learn 
that after many years someone has at 
last been found to dramatise it. It is 
a little lavish, however, of Mr. GrEorGE 
CaMERON to put the two ideas into one 
farce; thefalse teeth motif alone would 
have been sufficient for Billy, and then 
he might have given us afterwards 
another farce entirely about sea-sick- 
ness. But no doubt plenty of other 
ideas will come into his head—he could 
do something with cheese, for instance. 
Surely there is a three-act play to be 
gct out of gorgonzola ? 

Poor Mr, A. E. Marrnews! He was 
Billy, and he had to spend three Acts 
looking for his teeth. He did his best 
to give an air of refinement to the 
evening, but even he couldn’t prevent 
us shuddering. And Mr. Roserr 
AVERELL and Miss Vera Cosurn and 
other attractive people, all trying to be 
jolly on false teeth—poor dears, they 
must have wondered whether the whole 
thing wasn’t a horrible nightmare from 
which presently they would wake. 








However, Billy is preceded by Her 


SNEED senses 


Point of View, which is the best one- | 
act play I have seen for some time. 
It contains a real idea. In the circum- | 
stances I am particularly grateful to| 
Mr. W. T. Conesy; and he, no doubt, | 
is particularly grateful to Mr.CamMERon. 
A dinner in which the sardine is the 
only thing worth eating is always a 
little disappointing, but such a diner 
certainly shows up the hors d’wurr- 
in the best possible light. M. 


I caught the mood of R. L. 8. 
(A daring thing to say) ; 

But to my grief The City Press 
Returned my yarn next day. 


Concerning culinary tips 
I penned the pithy par, 

But ‘ How to devil orange pips’ 
Displeased The Auto-Car ; 

My hints of soaps for baby’s tub, 
For cleansing stains of beer, 

Were, with an editorial snub, 
Rejected by The Sphere. 





“D. W. T.” 


I wrote a fervid Ode to Spring 
In SHELLEY’s soaring strain ; 
Its haunting lilt and rhythmic swing 
Would make an AUSTIN vain ; 
I rhapsodised of dell and fern, 
Of bonny braes and banks ; 
And yet The Pink’ Un (by return) 
Declined the gem With Thanks. | 


At last, brain-weary of the strife, 
By Grub Street dullards spurned, 
I made the effort of my life— 
| Light verses neatly turned. 
| I conjured all my lyric art 
To soften souls of flint; 
And pity touched one gentle heart, 
For here ’s my verse —in print ! 








I wrote a truly British song PresipENT TaFt is reported as having 
_ With Daconer as guide ; ‘committed himself to the statement 
The sentiment was hot and strong; that «the man that pulls the rope 
“We'll show ‘em yet!” Teried. | should hang by the rope.” We have 
The swinging chorus glowed with fire! s)ways held this opinion with regard 
(WesstTeER supplied the rhymes); | t, bell-ringers. 
Alas! my patriotic lyre 
Was wasted on The Times. 





From a time-table :— 
‘*London Bridge Passengers change at Streat- 


Still game, a stirring tale I told tegen 
| ham except those marked with an asterisk*. 


Of piracy and wreck ; 
On casks of rum freebooters rolled, | Never having liked Streatham we are 
Or strode the blood-stained deck ; ! being tattooed all over with stars. 
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| had shiny top hats, some black, some white; and the 


.ccming' back to him like a beautiful dream, and he really 
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IN PARIS. 
(Communicated by an invader.) 

WE knew Paris was going to be great fun, but it has 
been greater fun than anything we thought, and we really 
have been enjoying ourselves immensely every day. Dad 
says we shall have to suffer for it somehow when we get 
home, but we don’t mind that, because that kind of suffer- 
ing generally doesn’t happen, and anyhow there’ll be the 
dear dogs and the cats at home, and they ’ll make up for a 
lot of suffering. 

I don’t mean to say anything about the journey except 
that we had a frightful hurry at Calais, and we liked the 
French railway carriages and the white houses with 
creepers painted all over them ; and when we got to Paris 
we had to wait a long time in an omnibus while Dad was 
getting the luggage. But he came at last looking very 
hot and excited; he said heéd been in a street riot once 
and it was nothing to the douane. We didn’t mind much 
because as soon as we got out of the station we saw a 
cuirassier with a long trail of hair floating from his helmet, 
and that was one of the things we'd all been looking out 
for ever since we left England. The cuirassiers look per- 
fectly splendid, and Peggy has made up her mind to marry 
one and settle in Paris, only he must wear his uniform 
always and he’ll have to learn to talk English. 

Well, we got to the hotel and saw our rooms and had 





some supper, and after that I don’t remember anything, 
and Rosie and Peggy don’t either, but I suppose we went | 
up in the lift, and Mum put us to bed because we were | 
there all right the next morning when the waiter came in | 
with the breakfast; but first we jumped out of bed and | 
rushed to the window and looked out and said, ** Hurrah! : 
This is Paris,” and then the waiter said something in| 
French to us—but he’s a German, I’m afraid—and we 
answered him in French, and he really understood us, so it | 
is useful having French lessons. French breakfasts are a 
cup of coffee or chocolate and two rolls each, with butter. 
One roll is curly and soft and crumbly, and the other is 
straight and hard, and both are very good, but the soft 
one is the best. Then, when you’ve had your breakfast, you 
do your washing and dressing, and when you get down- 
stairs you’re ready to go out directly. 

It was a beautiful day, and everything looked as if it had 
been washed and brushed and made very tidy, and there 
were great carts with six fat grey horses to draw them. 
The-horses had short ears, and every now and then one of 
them put up his head and neighed just as if he felt very 
jolly and wanted to say Good morning to everybody, and 
the driver shouted out ‘ Hue” and cracked his whip like a 
pistol. And there were motor-cars and taxis and four- 
wheeled cabs with very skinny horses, and the cabmen 


motor omnibuses came booming along at a tremendous 
rate. They’ve got a thing like a huge eye on their radiator 
and it looks as if it was glaring at you all the time. We 
ran over all the crossings, and Dad and Mum ran too. It 
was good fun after you had got over. 

First of all we walked to the Champs Elysées where the 
great arch is. It’s twice the size of the Marble Arch and 
much handsomer. Then we kept walking on till we got to 
the Place de la Concorde and the real streets, and Dad kept 
on showing us all the hotels he’d ever stopped at and the 
restaurants where he’d had good dinners ever. so many 
years ago before we were born. He said it nearly made 
him ery to remember it all, and what was he going to do 
in Paris now he’d brought his family and couldn’t go out 
to dinners and theatres as he used to? He said it all kept 





must have a dash one night before he went home, and be a 
happy bachelor once more. Peggy said she’d go with him. 

We wandered about a good deal and saw some beautiful 
shops, and we all gave one another imaginary presents. 
I got a diamond tiara, and Rosie a pearl necklace, and 
Peggy chose five rings (diamonds, rubies and emeralds), 
and Mum had some bracelets and pendants worth about a 
thousand pounds. It’s almost as good as really getting 
the things. Then at last we got to the Louvre (not the 
shop but the Gallery) and went in. 

Of course we saw the Venus of Milo, and we loved her, 
though she hasn’t got any arms, but her face is so kind and 
beautiful that you don’t want to talk at all but just to look 
at her, and if you do say anything you say it in a whisper. 
After that we went through miles and miles of picture 
galleries, because we were looking for the picture of Mme. 
Vigée Le Brun and her daughter. We’ve seen a photo- 
graph of it, and that’s one of the things we came to Paris 
to see. After we'd asked a good many times we suddenly 
saw it in the distance, and we all made a rush for it, and 
Dad said, “ There ’s the darling,” and we all stopped and 
gazed at her and her little girl, and then we tore ourselves 
away, and then we came back again and had another gaze. 
She died many years ago, but somehow you feel as if you 
had met her and knew her quite well. Aunt Mary says 
it’s because of her mother-look, and that all good happy 
mothers look like that. So that’s why we thought we 


| recognised her. 


I must stop now, because there’s no more paper, but 
[ want to say that we are enjoying ourselves, and thie 
French people we talk to all have such pleasant faces and 
such jolly smiles that it’s quite easy to get on with them, 
and when you can’t quite say anything in French they 
always help you. And the cuirassiers keep on being splendid. 
One was at the hotel on Sunday and we spoke to him, He 
wasn’t at all fierce. 





A RUINED INDUSTRY. 
[A French scientist says that the awakening of Nature in Spring is 
entirely due to the activity of sundry microbes. | 
Wuen April's breeze 'gan whispering 
And Winter's rigour broke I 
Would hymn the buds and blooms of Spring, 
Its onions and its croci ; 
Some lively lyric forth I’d pour , 
And then some solemn slow thing 
(Starting, say, seven weeks before 
I shed my winter clothing). 


To pay such compliments to her 
Had been my custom since I'd 
Virst known the feelings Spring could stir 
Within a poet's inside ; 
But now my heart has got an ache, 
My lute a compound fracture, 
For what one swallow cannot make 
A germ can manufacture. 


To think that, when the lambkins frisk 
And all the world is joyous, 

A mere bacillus makes them brisk— - 
My word, it does annoy us: 

Starvation stares us in the face ; 
In vain we seek to choose a 

}’resh theme te take the season's place-—— 
Quo tendes, mea Musa ? 





“THREATENED SPLIT IN FIFE.”—Morning Post. 


This must be rather like the little rift within the lute. 
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First Coster. ** WELL, vorrn OL” BILL’s GONE.” 
Second Coster (scornfully). ‘Pore, INDEED! 
TO MONEY. INSURED ‘IS ’OUSE—BURNED IN A MONTH. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Prrnaprs it is less than fair to Mr. Witrrep Hemery to 
suggest that a certain loose clumsiness of method in The 
Woman Wonderful (SipGwick AND Jackson) has by accident 
contrived to produce a convincing study of an amiably 
drifting, feckless character; the success ought rather per- 
haps to be ascribed to conscious art. Frank Brown's sole 
inheritance is the knowledge, communicated to him on his 
mother’s death, that his father, reputed dead and honour- 
able, was really a defaulting solicitor and is probably alive. 
Chance drops our Brown into the Colonial service and 
a berth at Conradiesdorp, a South African township. A 
realistic, almost cinematographic presentment of a great 
many inconsiderable occurrences shows you a picture likely 
to give pause to the adventurous emigrant. For not the 
nethermost depths of Upper Tooting could hold such 
chances of devastating boredom as this life of a magistrate’s 
clerk in the Dutch-English “ society’? of Conradiesdorp. 
Our hero recognises in one Smith, a hopelessly recidivist 
drunkard of the town, his own father, and the father, by 
a coloured woman, of a little blind boy who is killed by 
Smith during a fit of drunken heedlessness in the un- 
Suspected presence of the other son. To this other son, 
deputy magistrate for the time, it falls to hold the inquest. 
The conflict between filial and civic duty provides the 
tragedy of the book, while not unskilfully through the 








LUCKIEST BLOKE IN THE MARKET, 
INSURED ‘ISSEL¥ AGIN HACCIDENTS—LROKE "1S HARM FUST WEEK, 
THE BURIAL SOCIETY LAST ToospAY, AND NOW ’E’s ‘orreD IT. PoRE OLD BILL, INDEED!” 
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CouLpn’t TOUCH NUFFINK WIFOUT If TURNED 
JOINED 


whole is woven the story of a love not the less intelligible 
because it is vacillating and unheroic. But when KipLine 
made his pean to“ The Woman Wonderful” he bad (we will 
wager our fountain pen) some vision far other than the 
South Africa of Conradiesdorp. Mr. Hremery has written 
a first book of considerable promise. 


What worried me about A Lost Interest (ConsTABLE) 
was that it contained such a crowd of characters that 
Mrs. GrorGr Wemyss seemed hardly able to provide them 
with enough employment to go round. The result was 
that, when more and more persons kept flocking in and, 
finding apparently that they had nothing whatever to do 
with the very slender plot, wandered out again, I was left 
with some feeling of exasperation. Of course it may have 
been intentional. Perhaps it was because she also got 
muddled by meeting all these strangers that |2olet Egerton 
began to lose interest in the young husband who had been 
called away from her to Central Africa after a few weeks of 
marriage. Then there was Sir Everard Lang, the mild villain 
of the story, who had arranged the husband’s going, and 
whose personal interest in Violet lasted until she cried 
publicly when walking with him in the Park at the most 
fashionable hour. But when, in order to rescue her niece, 
old Lady Blatherwake (Violet's aunt) got herself farcically 
engaged to Sir Everard, Iam afraid I must confess that my 
own interest was lost never to be recovered. I’m sorry, as I 





have before now derived great enjoyment from Mrs. WeEmyss's 
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writing, but there is no doubt that A Lost Interest bored me. 
This in spite of the fact that the characters, if superfluous, 
are often pleasant folk, and that the author’s wit has by no 
means deserted her in describing them (as, for example, 
Sir Everard, whose facial mobility was such that “ he could 
look in a shorter. space of time sorrier than any other man 
of his age in London”). And the illustrations of those 
delightfully pretty people of whom Mr. Batiion SAaLmMon 
has the secret are altogether charming. 





principle for life was to ““be yourself: accept nothing which 
you don’t like: do nothing which doesn’t advance you: 
and not be afraid of yourself, for you can’t know anything 
better than the best of yourself.” The story thereafter is 
concerned with the reaction of this theory or creed on |; 
Mr. Jacob Twinkle’s family and environment, and more |' 
especially on the matter of his daughter's attachment to |; 
® young man of inferior social status—the son, to be |’ 
precise, of a local jeweller. In the fortunes of these young |: 
people I was considerably interested; but though they did, 


Crumpled rose-leaves make uncomfortable bed-fellows,| I am pleased to say, bring off their match Mr. Hormes 


and dead flies, according to Sotomon, cause the ointment} has no eyes for anybody or anything but the internal 





of the apothecary to send 
forth a stinking savour. But 
you can, after all, make pat 
pourri of the rose-leaves, and 
put the flies in their proper 
place, which is buns, and so 
make the best of a bad job. 
And that, more or less, is 
what happens in The Fly 
in the Ointment (CHAPMAN AND 
Hatt), by Frances HamMonp. 
At first I thought it was 
going to be a trivial ac- 
count of some ordinary young 
people’s lives, told as for 
school-girls. But as they grew 
up I found that the author 
had unsuspected strength and 
purpose, and, looking back on 
her story of a wealthy little 
lady with a sweet face and 
disposition but crooked 
shoulders, I see that it is good 
for me to have been shown 
how heavy a burden a de- 
formity of this kind is for a 
“white” woman to bear. 
Also I have enjoyed the 
psychological interest of it 
all, the steady development of 
the woman in her uphill 
fight against the cruelties and 
contrarmess of life, and the 
jealous spite and misehievous 
littleness of the straight- 
limbed young beauty who 
shared her home like a sister 
and made ahell of it. In fact, 
the savour of Frances Ham- 
MOND’s ointment likes me well. 











A BrirIsH vistron IN A SYDNEY 


No, THIS Is NOT A THIEF, BUT 
HOTEL, FOLLOWING THE INSTRUCTIONS POSTED IN THE BEDROOM 


WHICH BID YOU LOCK YOUR DOOR 
WITH YOU WHEN GOING TO THE BATH. 


arrangements of Mr. Jacob 
Twinkle’s mind, which began 
after a while to leave me cold. 
It was as if Mr. Houmes con- 
tinually sang to me— 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are,” 

and by some appalling flaw 
of impoliteness [ tailedto share 
his astronomical curiosity. 
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When Mr. and Mrs. Wit- 
LIAMSON take from a convent 
a girl who is on the point 
of becoming a nun and waft 
her off without any companion 
to Monte Carlo, we may 
reasonably expect that excit- 
ing things are tofollow. Add 
to this that Mary Grant was 
very beautiful, excéssively un- 
sophisticated, and wonder- 
fully reckless, and you have 
about as much as even this 
pair of fluent writers can 
manage in their dashing 
story. Mary had the gambling 
lust in her blood, and although 
she was on her way to 
Florence she jumped out of 
the train at Monte Carlo as 
eagerly as any trout ever 
jumped at a fly. There (un- 
like most trouts) she nearly 
broke the bank, and also 
damaged a few hearts. Yet 
she remained sublimely inno- 
cent that she was doing any- 
thing to make people think 
her not altogether a “nice 








AND TAKE ALL YOUR VALUABLES 








Mr. Artaur H. Howmes is a follower of Mr. Henry 
JAMES not only in point of style but in disregard of all 
incidents save the psychological, and in the deliberate way 
in which he toys with an apparently trivial conversation. 
To tread in the footsteps of such a leader is no easy task, 
and I admire Mr. Hotmes’s intrepidity and also its partial 
success. The fault I have to find with Twinkle (Duck- 
wort) is that its author requires me to be absorbed in the 
self-introspection of one particular character, the gentle- 
man who gives his name to the book—has anyone really 
ever been called “ Twinkle,” I wonder ?—whereas I would 
far sooner have followed the meditations of one of the 
others. Mr. Jacob Twinkle was a middle-aged, leisured 


country gentleman living in Cumberland, who suddenly 
came to the conclusion (which he immediately imparted in 
the solemnity of two chapters to his wife) that the best 





girl.” If you can admit that 


(she could stay in such a delightfully guileless state, you 
will have no fault to find with The Guests of Hercules 
|(MeruvuEn). Adventurers stream across the stage; people 


with systems and the usual lack of money are luring the 
unwary; the stick-at-nothing brigade are not unrepresented, 
and in the midst of this promiscuous crowd stands May, 
unsuspecting and unspotted. The authors’ have given a 
faithful picture of the life of Monte Carlo, of its glamour 
and its shallowness. That Mary found a few friends to 
protect her and a Prince (Italian) to marry, I cannot help 
regarding as rather a bit of luck. 





“Mr. Lloyd George denies the statement of the London News 
Agency that he had taken Holmwood, Putney Hill.” —Press. 


It is like rare and refreshing fruit in these days to hear of 
something definite that Mr. Ltoyp GrorGE has not taken. 
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| tntepested i in the denseal bust cncn, but | Bedford estate site would necessitate 


CHARIVARIA. ‘more in sympathy with the dark blue | the University buildings being divided 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor is reported to crew, has christened his little boy into four plots. Yet, according to Mr. 
have said that, if the only thing really, « Oxo.” é* | Woopwanrp, the Botanic Gardens would 
at issue regarding the Home Rule Biil . ‘have a somewhat similar drawback. 
were the constitution of the Irish The East Kent Gutter Sessions had | ‘The lessees,’’ he says, “have for 
Senate, no doubt his friends would be to be abandoned the other day owing) many years past found it diffieult to 
open to a deal. We fear, however, to there being no prisoners for trial. | make both ends meet.” 
that his friends want a‘deal too much. An enquiry will, we understand, be +.¢ 

held to fix the responsibility for this “ALL MODELS REDUCED” 

The decision that there is to be a fiasco. ‘<< ;Says an announcement. This, we 
separate Irish stamp is looked upon as ‘ fear, is what often happens when 
a mean attempt on the part of the “The playing of football,” we read, | artists have just finished their Academy 
Government to seduce Unionist philat- , “ will be allowed at Wormwood Scrubbs | masterpieces. 
elists from the party they have hitherto during April. The grounds will 8 ; ‘ 
supported. 6 é unreserved, and therefore no permits| In raiding a house containing a 








* ‘will be necessary.” Not even tickets-| number of valuables stolen from mu- 
Many members of the German aris- of-leave ? iseums, the French police have found 
tocracy are now becoming ; some letters which may lead 


business men, and this new | 


movement is being ser teensied “La Gioconda.” It is feared, 


hl iy 


to in Germany as ‘The trust ' | h however, that, owing to her 
of princes.” It remains to) iM, al i recent humiliating experi- 
be seen whether the well- | Hi i ences, she will have lost her 
known advice, ‘ Put not your | BV tA i al og . sniile. e « 
trust in princes,” still holds vai! iy ii * 
good, o> | P| A i I WW Whether it is owing to the 


spread of Socialism or not it 
is difficult to say, but there 
is no denying the fact that 
class distinctions are tending 
to disappear. For example, 
the demi-monde and a certain 
section of Society are now 
dancing the same dances in 
the same way. 


If he had a people like 
the Italians, the Kaiser is 
reported to have said, he 
would conquer half Europe. | 
Seeing what little headway 
the Italians have made in 
Africa, we other Europeans | 
have every right to feel hurt 
at the comparison. | 

* % | 


From “ To- day’ s Notable 
Dicta” in The Glasgow 
2 |Evening Citizen:— 


The Glasgow Herald gives 
us a vivid account of a storm | 





which recently visited that | Q : Poo tn won on 
ity « ay Rail Se t As men’s pulses grow big their 
city. » Shortly before two qio— a hearts sometimes become little. 
o'clock,” says our contem- | a ee = > 


Our pulse goes into strict 
training to-morrow. 


porary, “its velocity was} = a 5 a DP B= 











r ( 
ala ming, a, a 000 Early Enthusiast (just bowled out). ‘FUNNY THING, I NEVER PLAY —_—  —- -—— 
roughly estimate “< WELL AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SEASON!” ‘One of our compositors anxious 
made its way to Peihent ————___.. anita —————— to take to heart His Excellency’s 


to witness the return League match } “Tt is now ‘the fashion,” The | advice to cultivate a vien of humour began well 
between Celtic and Raith Rovers.” | Financial News tells us, ‘to speak | Bet Fre ol as ‘Humer’ on our 
7 . | . . > 1 ow i “ 
Football crowds show which way the|of shares as ‘aviating’ instead of | ee 


~ a East African Standard. 
, . ay es Tar ‘ lie - . ; : 
wind, blows, as they say up North. om. ao those ated Stock Ex lt this is the same compositor, we 


iii cietieiethies i. eeeale . | congratulate him on his achievement— 
aes an See uite in the right “ vien” of humour. 
18 


we are told, tend to show that there were; We seem to be in for an epidemic of | 
Suffragettes at the time of the destruc- escapes from prison. Last week the| «The ge shool | has some athine to be proud of 
tion of that town. The evidence, we) Norwich Stag Hunt lost a valuable jin the fact that one of its puy ‘ils, T. M. Airey, 

suppose, isthe large amount of broken | stag, which leaped out of the deer cart | Was first on the list of honours among 2,481 


a. os ; : candidates. Thi brought 
sien “art ce m ree Rigi. ‘ nx. | candidates. This success is annually 
glass which has been found there. while on its way to a meet. An ex | about by the splendid efforts of the AAP ete. 








ceptionally unsportsmanlike act. }and his capable and hard-working staff, with, 

“ London’s wer 2 man,’ oes Dr. 7. of course, the hearty co-operation of the boys 
Waxpo, “is the » Serene Robert} “Spring Hunting ” is the title of an , themselves.” —/ulsteud Gazette. 

is evidently living down his reputation | article in Zhe Globe. We hope the The altruism of the other boys in 

asafooty man. .. ., | writer found it. .. ., istanding heartily aside and letting 

* * |ArrEY come out top of the list each 

A man stated at Wood Green Police} Mr. Wit11am Woopwarp, F.R.I.B.A., ‘year certainly deserves mention; but 





Court that he had named his son;suggests that the Royal Botanic | | Surely this monotonously successful 
“Camo” after the University crews. 'Gardens would form an admirable site | candidate deserves a word of praise for 
We hope there is no truth in the; for the new London University, the himself. After five or six years he 
rumour that another father, equally! objection having been raised that the! might so easily have gone stale. 





to the recovery of LEONARDO’s | 
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BONES OF CONTENTION. 
No. I. 

* How you can look at those perfect 
legs and entertain the feelings yon do 
passes my compreliension.”’ 

Having delivered herself of this ut- 
terance my wife sank into a chair and 
became absorbed in a newspaper. 

“My dear,” I ventured pacifically, 
“legs are not everything in this world.” 

“ Of course,” rejoined my wife, ‘ any- 
one can take refuge in generalities, but 
to people who really appreciate the 
Chippendale point of view i 

“Nobody,” I interrupted with some 
heat, ‘‘ would venture to assert that I 
don’t possess the Chippendale point of 
view; but there are moments when art 
must bow to utility.” 

“ And utility,” supplemented my wife, 
‘must of necessity, I suppose, take a 
degraded form.”’ 

“T can’t see anything degraded in a 
nice sensible knee-hole writing table 
with a lot of sensible drawers to put 
your papers in,” I remonstrated. ‘That 
little bureau was designed for a boudoir, 
and you have always called this room 
my ‘study.’” 

_“ Well; isn’t it your study?” de- 
manded my wife sharply. 

“Not if I mayn’t have what I want 
in it,” I returned firmly. 

“When I think,” mused my wife, “ of 
the hours that I spent in choosing the 
things for it! Oh, how I hoped and 
prayed it might please you.” 

“ Dearest,” I interposed hastily,“ pray 
believe. that my appreciation, if not 
adequately expressed, is none the less 
absolutely—er—stupendous.” 

My wife crossed to the little bureau 
and, bending, stroked one of its taper- 
ing legs with the air of a sentimental 
groom. 

“Were you the product of the 
master’s sudden inspiration ?*’ she 
asked it in a low effective voice, ‘“ or 
did you grow into perfection slowly— 
laboriously, the faltering fingers that 
fashioned you waiting breathless, ere 
they added touch to touch, for the 
divine guidance that has made you 
what you are?” 

“ Fingers don’t generally suffer from 
breathlessness,” I objected without my 
customary caution. 

My wife turned and looked at me. 
“You shall have your Victorian atro- 
city,” she enunciated in a cold vibrant 
voice. “This poor little outcast shall 
seek an owner who can still find some 
value, some beauty, in the finer issues 
of life.” 

I confess I was nettled. ‘“ A bureau 
isn’t a finer issue,” I said, “and your 
remarks, to say the least of them, are 
obeoure.” 











“ Naturally,” returned my wife, “they 
are obscure to you, to whom it makes 
no difference whether the table on 
which you work emits inspiration or 
stands confessed a monument of gross 
materialism.” 

“T’m perfectly certain,” I protested, 
“that Mr. CurprenDALe himself didn’t 
use a little ricket—er—a little delicate 
thing like that for doing solid work and 
drawing out his plans.” 

“There can be no possible profit in 
that kind of speculation,” returned my 
wife coldly. ‘ Let us close the subject. 
I wanted to please you and I have 
failed—lamentably, that is all.” She 
turned and gazed out of the window, 
and in the gathering twilight her face 
looked very pale. 

A sudden overwhelming conviction 
seized me that never had husband 
behaved with such brutality as I. 

“T've quite changed my mind,” I 
began lamely. “The significance of 
having something really perfect as a 
medium for work was never brought 
home to me before.” 

My wife turned and faced me. 
you really mean that?” 

“Oh, absolutely,” I lied. 

She gave a little sigh : 
glad—for your sake.” 

It was just then that the servant 
announced Dawkins. 

Dawkins is not a particularly in- 
teresting or pleasant person, so I need 
not dwell on his visit; but on this 
occasion he was responsible for an 
utterance that may be regarded as 
almost momentous. He possesses the 
indisputable merit of knowing more 
about old furniture than anyone else 
in London, and my wife regards him 
as only second in importance to “ the 
master ’’ himself. 

“You are very cosy here,” he per- 
mitted himself to say. ‘“ Madame’s 
boudoir, I presume ?” 

“Oh, no,” interrupted my wife 
hastily, “ this is Harold’s study.” 

“ Really!” He laughed. “1 wonder 
he uses a little kickshaw like that.” 

I experienced a sense of unholy joy 
as he indicated the bureau. 

“You don’t care about it,” suggested 
my wife meekly. 

“Oh, it’s quite pretty,” he returned 
with contemptuous good nature, “ but 
it’s such a littleliar. Look! It begins 
by pretending that it’s Chippendale, 
then suddenly develops a Hepplewhite 
tendency at the toes, and finally it 
flagrantly emulates Queen Anne in its 
contours. It’s an awful pity that 
they don’t get some decent models 
before they start copying the old stuff.” 

To-day I sit spreading myself 
luxuriously at a fine solid knee-hole 
table. 


77 Do 


“TI am so 








THE ECLIPSE. 
I.—By a Hypocnonpriac. 
I WANDERED forth soon after ten; 


The morn was fair; I don’t know when 
I’ve felt more blithe than I did then. 


I am a frail and flower-like one 
Who only ripens in the sun ; 
Unless he comes out strong, I’m done. 


But here so brave was he and bright 
That, as he gained a greater height, 
I knew the most acute delight, 


Till by degrees I grew aware 
Of a strange shade upon the air 
That thrilled me with a darkling care. 


I thought the sun had passed behind 
A cloud. "Twas nothing of the kind. 
I looked. It almost knocked me blind. 


Indeed, the sun was shining still, 
Yet sombre loomed the day and chill. 
I said, “I tell you what—I'm ill.” 


Visual delusions such as these, 
I thought, were signs of grave disease : 
I felt extremely ill at ease. 


Then home my tottering steps I bent, 
And to my bed I feebly went, 
And straightway for the doctor sent. 


(He is a gross, coarse man, and stout ; 
T hate him, tho’-I'do not doubt 
The fellow knows his ‘way about), 


He came. I hastened to explain 
The signs which made me entertain 
Fears of a sickness of the brain. 


He listened with a front of brass, 
Then pocketed his fee, alas, 
And told me not to be an ass, 


Adding, in tones by no means low, 
That any idiot ought to know 
When an eclipse would be on show. 


He raised the blind, and then withdrew. 

I saw the skies were very blue, 

And the warm sun came glowing 
through. 

And as I humbly craw led from hed, 

And knew that I had been misled, 


I dare not tell you what I said. 
Dum-Dvm. 





The Position in Egypt. 
*“Vanted a bittiaid maiker Applier meed 
uot cale nuless a good euest.” 
Egyptian Morning News. 





Prima Donna—‘I have here a certificate 
from a doctor to the effect that I can’t sing 
to-night.’ Manager—‘Why go to all thi it 
trouble? I'll give you that certificate any night.’ 

When this is done the turf is placed back 
into position again and rolled lightly.’ 

Paddington “Merevry. 


And that is the end of the manager, so 
fatal is it to insult a prima donna. 
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Mr, Asquirx, “STIFFISH WORK, 
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First Musie-Hull Artist (watching Mv, J. M. Barrie's “ The Twelve-Pound Look” froin the wings). 
Second Music-Hall Artist, ** BLOKE CALLED Barriz, I THINK.” 


First Music-Hall Artist. *‘ Ars? Yor IS ADDRESS. ’E WhITES OUR NEXT.” 


VATTER’S sO Goop. ’OO WROTE IT?” 





THE ECLIPSE. 
IIl.—By a PEssIMIst IN THE MATTER OF CLIMATE. 


Ir accident of birth had made me resident, 
Charles, in a land of sunshine and of song, 

In Spain or underneath some dark-skinned president, 
Most likely I’d have come out pretty strong 

When I beheld Selene make that messy dent 
In poor old Phoebus: I’d have struck a gong 

Or put on sackcloth, crying, ‘Tis the end!” 

But Iam English ; I was calm, my friend. 


I did not even smoke a pair of glasses 
To see the portent, nor ascend the heights 
Of Primrose Hill—I hate the lower classes, 
By which I mean those poor inferior wights 
Who have not trod Parnassus’ flowering grasses; 
I do not run amok to gaze at sights; 
Aloof I wander heedless of the mass 
(I did not see The Miracle, O Chas.). 


Still, as I say, in countries where Apollo 
Holds the high vault eternally at noon, 
I might have been disposed my pride to swallow, 
And rush into the street with unlaced shoon, 
Shouting, “ Alas, my brother dies!” and wallow 
In the white dust; but, as.it was, the moon 
Damaged the Day-god with that mighty dunch, 
Whilst I thought nothing but “an hour off lunch.” 
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And also “ Goodness me, it’s growing chillier! ” 
And struck a pine-wood match and lit the fire. 
That is my point: could anything be sillier, 
In this bleak land of hurricane and mire, 
Where morn’s eclipses are so dashed familiar, 
Than feverish haste to see our god expire ? 
I am his servant, but I'll not be dragged 
Out of my rooms to see the old boy ragged. 


The way I truly felt about the matter is, 
Here was a day, the balmiest in the year, 
Soft winds that wooed the earth with silken flatteries, 





An April day in England; this seemed queer : 
And Jove said, “ I have nothing in my batteries ; 
Cah you oblige me, Cynthia, my dear?” 
And so she blotted out the sun, poor soul ; 


Rotten, I called it, Charles, and rang for coal. 
Evor. 








From The Church News (N.Z.), in a sudden burst of 
gaiety :— 

**The familiar question was re-opened—How Sunday School children 
are to be attached to the Church, and once more the use of adhesive 
stamps was recommended.” 





‘*Byron was educated at Eton, and we say that Eton produced 
him.” —Harinsworth Popular Science. 
The “ we” of course refers strictly to the editors of the 
Popular Science. Other people say that Harrow pro- 
duced him. 
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“BUMPSTI”; AN APPRECIATION. 


THERE are two of them, and they are announced on the 
music-hall, programme as ‘ Humpsti-Bumpsti.” I have 


no actual knowledge which is which, but I am morally | 


certain that it is the little one who is “ Bumpsti,” and 
until corrected I shall assume this to be so. Their appar- 
atus ig Spartan in its simplicity, consisting merely of a 
kitchen table and several cane-seated chairs. ‘‘ Humpsti,” 
being, I imagine, the elder brother, comes on first—a tall 
well-set-up young fellow in evening costume, with black 
satin knee-breeches and silk stockings. A pause—after 


which “ Bumpsti” drifts in aimlessly, ‘“Bumpsti” is 


small and pallid; there is a certain dreaminess in his 
expression, partly due to the black line that traverses each 
of his eyelids. His dress-coat does not fit him, and he 
noi only wears an unfashionably baggy pair of black silk 
trousers, but is also guilty of the unpardonable solecism of a 
plaid neck-tie, though he does not seem to have the slightest 


| Humpsti’s” attention to the calamity with his customary 


little yelp. ‘‘ Humpsti”’ arrives, and, with just a shade of 
patronage, convinces him that his alarm is purely imagin- 
ary. Both legs have somehow got into the same half of 
his trousers—that is all! and “ Bumpsti’s” smile of relief, 
as he recognises his missing foot, is irresistibly pathetic. 
Now he can achieve something! and, rising unsteadily, he 
stands, swaying on heels that overlap the edge of the table, 
and not unnaturally loses his balance. Happily, a push 
from ‘“ Humpsti’s” ever-ready hand restores him to the 
perpendicular, after which “ Bumpsti” indicates that he 
can do no more until he is provided with a few chairs. 
These are supplied, and he piles them up on the table in 
an untidy pyramid, obviously with but the vaguest idea of 
what he proposes to do next. All he is certain of is that 
he wants one more chair. He lifts one from the stage; 
the seat of the chair catches the edge of the table; he tugs 
impatiently, and upsets table, chairs and himself, to his 





unbounded astonishment, 
After this he seems con- 





suspicion that he is less cor- 





rectly attired than “‘ Hump- 
sti” himself. I don’t suppose 
he would care a straw if he 
had. ‘“ Humpsti” takes off 
his crush hat and coat and 
flings them to ‘“‘ Bumpsti,” 
who receives them with 
amiable bewilderment, 
dimly conscious that he is 
expected to deposit them 
on one of the chairs, but 
quite incapable of making a 
selection with so many to 
choose from. He solves the 
problem by meandering off 
with. the garments, and 
probably losing them in th 
wings. , 
On his return he is as- 
tounded to see ‘“‘ Humpsti” 
in the act of throwing a back a. Uy, i 








tent to renounce all further 
experiments with such 
tricky objects as furniture, 
and wanders about the 
stage like a happy child, 
occasionally humming 
snatches of the air the 
orchestra is playing, and 
never for a moment look- 
ing where he is going. Once 
he all but takes a header 
into the arms of the con- 
ductor, whom he seems to 
regard as chiefly to blame, 
and shortly afterwards, as 
‘he stagzers in generous 
admiration of his brother’s 
feats, he very nearly top- 
ples‘backwards among the 
first violins. ‘‘ Humpsti” 
Siete “F260, pas is only. just in time to save 
‘\him by the shirt front—- 











somersault from the table, — 
and alighting in a sitting 
position on a chair close by. 
Upon reflection it occurs to 





WARNED OFF THE TURF! 
By Smith's “‘ Humanitas” Attachment for Lawn-Mowers. 
THE WORM IS NECESSARY FOR ENSURING THE HEALTHY STATE OF . . 
YOUR GARDEN. Do No? KILL 17.—SEE DARWIN. 2 to resent as an officious im 


an intervention which 
“ Bumpsti” appears mildly 





plication that he is unable 





“ Bumpsti” that such a 
phenemenon can only be due to some peculiarity in the 
table: itself which requires his close investigation, and, 
sprawling across the top, he proceeds to examine it, head 
downwards, from below, whereupon it promptly turns over 
with him. He utters a plaintive little yelp, and ‘“‘ Humpsti,” 
coming to the rescue, sets the table and its victim on their 
respective legs again, whereupon “ Bumpsti” retires to a 
corner and sits on the floor, evidently feeling that the nature 
of tables is a mystery beyond his comprehension. Any 
mortification, however, is soon forgotten in the delight of 
discovering that his plaid bow possesses the remarkable 
property, as often as the elastic attaching it to his collar is 
stretched, of emitting a long-drawn wail. This he elicits 
repeatedly and it never fails to afford him joyous surprise. 

But in time the sight of “‘Humpsti’s” acrobatic per- 
formances inspires him with the spirit of emulation. After 
all, his expression seems to convey, he is “ Humpsti’s” 
brother! It is quite possible that this agility may run in 
the family—one never knows. At all events, “ Bumpsti” 
decides to be up and doing. But no sooner is he seated, 
after laborious efforts, on the table than he is disconcerted 
by finding that he has unaccountably lost one of his 
legs! He waves its vacant trouser feebly, while he calls 


‘to look after himself. So, by way. of asserting his 
idignity and independence, he mounts the table for the 
third time, and paces it proudly with the air of one 
perfectly at home. Unfortunately he miscalculates its 
area, and an incautiows step backwards lands him in 
the centre of three chairs below, all of which are overturned } 
by his impact. He reappears hopelessly entangled by 
them—a sort of Laocoon in the coils of cane-bottomed ser- 
pents. His endeavours to escape only involve him in 
struggles with fresh chairs, for which he appears to have 
a fatal fascination. At last he succeeds in shaking them 
off—but too late! This time even “ Humpsti” cannot 
prevent him from floundering over the footlights right into 
the thick of the brazen instruments! However, he has 
soon clambered on the stage again, apparently uninjured, 
and stumbles off with one foot through a drum, which, 
tripping him up just as he reaches the wings, deprives his 
final exit of the dignity it might have had. 
I may be mistaken of course, but I am afraid “ Bumpsti” 
will never make a really suceessful acrobat. Somehow, it 
does not seem to be in him. I doubt if any perseverance 
on his part will ever. conquer that unfortunate tendency to 








come croppers, It would be pleasanter to give him more 
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Immaculate Jones (on his way to a dance), ‘‘ Won’? ONE OF YOU CHANGE PLACES WITH ME?” 


Te 


Workmen (obligingly). T'S ALL RIGHT, GUVNOR; YOU'RE NOT IN OUR WAY.” 
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encouragement, but there are occasions when candour is 
the truest kindness. 

I am all the sorrier to have to say this because there is 
so much that is lovable in “ Bumpsti.’” With his child- 
like capacity for being pleased and interested, his placid 
endurance of mishaps and reverses, and his never-failing 
hopefulness, he would be an ideal fellow-traveller on a 
Continental tour. Except, perhaps, at table-d’hdéte. There 
—with so many chairs and tables about—it is just conceiv- 
able, I admit, that one might find “ Bumpsti” rather too 
compromising a companion. F. A. 





“BOOKS UNWRITTEN.” 
(With acknowledgments to the weekly edition of 
“The Westminster Gazette.’’) 


THERE are, of course, the books that probably never will 
be written, such as Mr. Winkie Barp’s rhymed rendering 
of the Jliad and Odyssey, and Mr. Sitas K. Hock1ne’s 
monograph on “ RaBexais as a World Force.” But then 
there are the books that could quite easily be written, and 
that I would give much to see in print. Mr. Bretxoc’s 
“Life and Teachings of Sir Wimrrm Lawson,” and 
“Buddhism and its Modern Application: Being an Essay 
in Quietism,” by Mr. CuHesterton, both belong to this 
class. And why should not Mr. Maseriexp, leaving for the 
moment his own excursions into poetry, find time to put 
into the hands of his publisher a eulogy of “ The Later 

Poems of Mr. Kiprina ” ? 
Riteieeteastia 





In the drama and matters appertaining thereto, I want 
to see Mr. Gorpon Craia’s “ The Art of Lirrue Tice,” and 
“The Curtain Raiser as a Medium for Dramatic Expres- 
sion,” by Mr. Toomas Harpy. And in the way of belles- 
lettres J should wish for nothing better than a volume of 
*“ Lives of the Saints” from Mr. Francis Gripsie; while 
Mr. Fraxx Harris might end the SHaKsPEARE-Bacon con- 
troversy for us by adding “ Shakspeare Day by Day, by 
One who Knew Him” to the already extensive list of his 
delightfully intimate associations with deceased literary 
lions. Mr. Finrson Youna, again, might delight me with 
a collection of “The Things That Do Not Matter” — if, 
indeed, any such exist for that keen soul. When one 
approaches fiction, however, the choice becomes more un- 
certain. Our novelists are their own splendid masters, and 
it is not for me to suggest subjects to them with anything 
but the extremest diffidence. But I should like to see the 
result of a mutual exchange of plots for their next novels 
on the part of selected pairs of our great fiction writers. 
For instance, I would have given a great deal to have had 
the opportunity of reading Mrs. Frorence Barctay's 
“Three Weeks,” and “The Rosary”’ of Mrs. Exinor Guyn, 
while I am sure Mr. Bennett's “ Bella Donna” would 
have been just as enthralling as ‘‘ The Old Wives’ Tale” of 
Mr. Hicnens. And I wonder how Mr. Witt1am Le Quevx 
would have written “ Life Everlasting "’ ? 








Commercial Candour. 
‘* Pianos within. Piano-players sold.” 
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AN APOSTLE OF HONESTY. 

RatuHER precipitately judging him by 
his clothes—as at first I did—I assumed 
him to be a middle-aged antiquarian, 
but, as he approached and each detail 
of his negligé whiskers stood out more 
clearly, | perceived that he was either 
a tramp or a philosopher, or perhaps 
both. - 

As though he had divined my thought 
he stopped at the gate and proceeded 
to introduce himself. He had the air 
of a rather incompetent sort of person. 

“Sir,” he said, ‘I am a spreader.” 

“Tndeed,” I replied mildly. “A 
moderately strenuous profession, I 
imagine.” 

He looked at me rather sharply. 

“On the contrary, Sir, I find it so 
complex and colossal a task that for 
some time past in my more poignant 
moments of despair I have contem- 
plated giving it up entirely. May I 
lean against your railings?” 

He leaned. 

“You see, the idea is so new, so quaint, 
that the average hard-headed citizen 
does not readily grasp it. Briefly, I 
spread the idea of honesty—plain, 
simple honesty—just that, Sir. I go 
about asking people to be honest. I 
was the first to think of the idea, and 
I believe I may say it was very fitting 
that I should have been the one to 
think of it. For my whole soul is 
bound up in it. The Idea is Me—I 
am the Idea. Honesty, Sir—simple 
honesty. Honesty is the key which 
unlocks the door to happiness—J am 
the bearer of the key. 

“Let us look at this question for a 
moment, Sir, and see how it works 
out. Let us assume that everyone in 
the world is honest. What happens?” 

He took off his little, pinched-up, 
ex-brown soft hat and hung it on the 
railings, and I was astonished at his 
extraordinary resemblance to one of 
our leading statesmen. 

“ Why, a few sweeps with a razor,” 
I reflected, “ and x 

“What happens, Sir? Take, for 
instance, an ordinary occurrence—a 
daily, hourly occurrence—one of the 
commonest and yet, I think you will 
agree with me, not the least noble and 
beautiful of the customs of civilised 
finance—the lending of money. Now, 
Sir, assuming that everyone is honest, 
let us suppose one Jackson wishes to 
borrow five hundred pounds. He is 
temporarily—er—without resources—a 
position is which our greatest men 
not infrequently have found themselves. 
Jackson says, ‘I need five hundred 
pounds; I will go to Parker. I like 
Parker—he is a fine fellow in many 
ways. Yes, it shall be Parker—cer- 








tainly Parker.’ So he calls upon Parker. 
He says, ‘My dear Parker, lend me 
five hundred pounds.’ 

“Parker replies, ‘Why, certainly, 
Jackson. For how long do you require 
it?’ Jackson considers. Then he 
answers, ‘I shall repay you on the 21st 
of May next at eleven o'clock.’ 

«« Excellent,’ says Parker. ‘ Help 
yourself from the crate in the hall as 
you go out.’ 

“«Thank you,’ answers Jackson, 
takes five hundred pounds from the 
crate or hamper or basket or whatever 
Parker keeps his money in, and goes 
home. 

“On the 21st of May he puts it back. 
Merely that—puts it back. He happens 
to be passing Parker’s, the money’s 
due, Jackson is honest, and so he pops 
into the hall and puts it back. Do you 
see, Sir? It is only just the merest 
honesty—nothing more. And what 
could be simpler or less expensive? No 
deeds, mortgages, I.0.U.s, promissory 
notes, and all the complicated para- 
phernalia of the law. No worry on 
Jackson’s part and less on Parker’s. 
No expensive safe to buy. Why buy 
a safe? Everybody is honest, nobody 
will steal the money. Parker knows 
that and puts his savings in a crate or 
in the wheelbarrow out in the potting- 
shed—any where.” 

The spreader looked into my face, 
smiling. 

“Isn't it simple?” he said. 

I confessed that, while it was a little 
confusing at first, it certainly sounded 
very ingenuous. 

He frowned. 

“Ingenious, my dear Sir! How 
can that be? Why, it is so simple 
that the only ingenious part of it was 
thinking out its simplicity. But per- 
haps you don’t understand quite 
perfectly. Let us consider another 
aspect of the question. For instance” 
—he produced a small booklet which 
resembled a tract, folded it and pre- 
sented it to me. I am always helpless 
with these gentlemen, so I took it. 
“ For instance, let us imagine that you 
have been playing a little croquet in 
your garden, and while your opponent 
is engaged in doing the full course in 
one you come to the gate and lean 
over it for a little recreation. J chance 
to be passing, and, getting into con- 
versation with you, I sell you a copy of 
my book for threepence. By the way, 
you—er—the threepence, please—to 
illustrate my point—thanks ”—for he 
had collected the threepence off me. 
“And naturally you say to yourself, 
‘ Now, have I been defrauded ? Is this 
volume, for which I have paid three- 
pence, honestly worth it?’ 

“ Bearing in mind that everyone is 





honest, you turn to me and say, ‘ Friend, 
is this book worth three-pence?’ In- 
stantly I answer, ‘ Sir, it is not. Two- 
pence represents its total value, and 
therefore I return you one penny.’” 

He gravely tendered me the penny, 
which I took. ‘ And so,” he concluded, 
“ you see the exquisite simplicity of it 
all, my dear Sir, do younot? You are 
delighted—I am delighted. And all 
wholly due to the most elementary 
honesty.” 

He took up his little hat, exactly as 
a person takes a pinch of salt in some 
of our lesser restaurants, and placed it 
on his head, beaming at me. 

‘Remember — honesty, plain and 
simple,” he said. 

He took my hand and shook it about. 
Then, with a last smile and a final 
“Remember,” he went his way, and 
I pinched myself to make absolutely 
certain that I had not been dreaming. 
Then I looked at the volume I had 
purchased. It was an ordinary two- 
page tract—quite ordinary, obviously 
second-hand, and if I had purchased it 
from any other person I should have 
considered it very expensive. 

Some two hours later my wife pro- 
tested against the absent-mindedness 
that had distinguished me throughout 
luncheon. 

“T have asked you to tell me the 
time twice,” she said, and I felt for my 
watch. 

And then, as my fingers closed on 
the air that hitherto had always been 
displaced by the ancestral timepiece, 
I solved the problem which had kept 
me pondering half the morning. I had 
wondered why the spreader had given 
me back my penny. Now I knew. 
He had done so because, on the whole, 
he felt that he could afford it. 

He was a remarkable and talented 
man, and I have often wondered how 
he dealt with the person who had given 
him the tract. J had given him nothing 
and was a gold watch and twopence to 
the bad. He must have got a grand- 
father’s clock at least from the person 
who had the hardihood to give him a 
tract. 





‘‘ WANTED, two attendants capable of playing 
first violin, one French horn, one ‘cello, one 
wicket-keeper.” 

Advt. in “‘ Manchester Evening Chronicle.” 
If the wicket-keeper can’t bowl, and 
the number of ’cellos is strictly limited 
to one, there should be plenty of quali- 
fied applicants to take on this team. 





Responsibility. 
‘Mr, Maunder was in charge of the Solar 
System.” —Daily Express. 
Is it quite patriotic of him never to 
give England a total eclipse ? 
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THE NEW HANDICAPPING. 


To JUDGE BY THE ‘‘ FREAK” MATCHES WHICH HAVE BEEN PLAYED LATELY, IT APPEARS THAT GOLFERS ARE GETTING TIRED OF } 
THE METHOD OF HANDICAPPING BY STROKES. BELOW WE SUGGEST SOME HANDICAPS (WITH THEIR EQUIVALENTS IN STROKES) WHICH 
WOULD, AT ANY RATE, INTRODUCE VARIETY INTO THE GAME, 
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THE COMING OF SPRING. 


STUDY FOR A PROTEST AGAINST MODERN MATERIALISM. 








DEBI AND DUTY. 


| We often wonder, I and Jane, 
By conscience forced to be penurious, 
How folk on our financial plane 
Live in a manner so luxurious ; 
| Their movements figure in The Times, 
They wear expensive frocks and frills, 
They gallivant to foreign climes— 
We stay at home and pay our bills. 


My sister Sarah’s husband, Jack, 
Is something hopeless in the City, 
A man habitually slack 
| And greatly given to self-pity ; 
| Yet ev’ry winter he and Sarah 
| Evade December's fogs and chills 
| By skipping to the Riviera— 
| I stay at home and pay his bills. 





Smith is an artist friend of mine, 
A veritable prince of swankers, 
Whose talent chiefly takes the line 
Of overdrawing at his banker's ; 
Yet Christmas finds him recreating 
Life in the Engadine at Sils, 
Ski-ing, toboganning and skating— 
I stay at home.and pay my bills. 








And there is Jones—I know his screw 
Is something under seven-fifty ; 
He’s in the Inland Revenue 
And ought to be, but isn’t, thrifty ; 
Yet Jones, instead of barley-water, 
Champagne habitually swills, 
And gives it to his wife and daughter !—- 
I stay at home and pay my bills. 


Surprising too are the affairs 
Of Hopkinson, another crony ; 
I never meet him but he swears 
That he is “ absolutely stony ”’ ; 
And yet he’s always playing ‘‘ Ponte” 
With gay and gilded Jacks and Jills ; 
Each year he spends a month at 
Monte— 
I stay at home and pay my bills. 


I trudge to work on Shanks’s mare ; 
I haven't got a car or “shover ”’ ; 
The eggs that form my humble fare 
Come from the hen and not the 
plover ; 
My hair is sparse, my figure weedy, 
I look unhealthy round the gills ; 
Jane’s Sunday hat is getting seedy— 
We stay at home and pay our bills. 








I know this long-continued strain, 
Where virtue is its own requital, 
Is telling very hard on Jane, 
Whose happiness to me is vital ; 
And yet, unless I follow Laffles 
And take to rifling safes and tills, 
I’m bound by duty’s curbs and snafiles 
To stay at home and pay my bills. 





The Paths of Wise Men. 

‘*No wise man walks on the extreme edge of 
a parapet which may be rotten ; he walks in 
the middle." —Spectator. 
If Mr. Stracwey will promise to give 
a display of wisdom, Mr. Luoyp GrorGE 
would no doubt arrange a parapet for 
him in some ruined Welsh castle. 





The Smart Set at Birmingham. 


“CLUB AND SOCIETY GOSSIP. 
Servant’s Five-Hour Yaws.” 
Birmingham Daily Mail. 





Commercial Candour. 
From a “specimen menu” adyer- 
tised in The Sunday Times :— 
‘* Poularde Grand Mére.” 
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TOLL OF THE SEA. 


[Dedicated to the memory of the brave men who went down in the Titanic, April 15th.] 
Tears for the dead, who shall not come again What courage yielded place to others’ need, 
Homeward to any shore on any tide! Patient of discipline’s supreme decree, 
Tears for the dead! but through that bitter rain Well may we guess who know that gallant breed 
Breaks, like an April sun, the smile of pride. Schooled in the ancient chivalry: of the sea! O.S. 
ih eee Pere eee: wemee Srreveree sr Wee ee ee eee eee 
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WHAT SOME ARTISTS’ FRIENDS HAVE TO PUT UP WITH. 


Hostess (to Humorous Artist), ‘‘ BuT WNERE DO YOU GET YOUR ABSURD SITUATIONS?” 
Humorous Artist, ‘‘OH, WELL, IF ONE KEEPS ONE'S EARS OPEN AT TEA-PARTIES OR DINNERS, ONE OFTEN HEARS SOME SILLY 








ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tony, M.P.) 

House of Convmons, Monday, April 
15.—PrIncE ARTHUR, rising to resume 
debate on introduction of Home Rule 
Bill, met with reception testifying 
afresh to the influence of a charming 
personality. The Opposition, grateful 
for much needed aid to their Front 
Bench, cheered enthusiastically. Gene- 
rous response from Ministerial Benches 
hailed a foeman worthy the steel of 
their own chief. 

Speech on the whole disappointing. 
Partly perhaps in consequence of high 
pitch of expectation, chiefly because 
Prince ArTHUR found himself in false 
position. Everyone knows and feels 
that this three days’ debate on First 
Reading of the Bill is sheer waste of 
time. For all practical purposes Mem- 
bers might just as well, for the sake of 
their health even better, go out on 
Terrace and play at leapfrog. 

The whole business based on funda- 
mental absurdity of discussing a meas- 
ure that Members have not yet had 
Opportunity of studying. In other 








days this condition was acknowledged 
by custom of deferring debate till the 
Second Reading, when the Bill was in 
everybody’s hands and full oppor- 
tunity given for mastering its clauses. 
Nothing said last Thursday, nothing 
said to-night, or within possibility of 
being said to-morrow, can alter the 
situation to extent of infinitesimal iota. 
At moment Prince Artuur was talking 
round it the Bill was being finally 
drafted and sealed up, ready to be sent 
to the printers in time for circulation 
on Wednesday morning. 

Meanwhile a speech was expected 
of him. Yielding to call of duty he 
sharply commented on PREMIER’s 
description of the measure, devoting 
considerable portion of attack to ridi- 
culing a scheme of federation to which, 
whatever else the Bill may be found 
to contain, there will not be found 
within its four corners (including the 
preamble) the remotest reference. 

If, and since, there must be full debate 
on Home Rule Bill, Prince Artuour, 
avoiding details that will properly be 
dealt with in Committee, when real 
fight will commence and conclude, 





might have inspired an Opposition 
depressed by certainty of ultimate 
defeat had he delivered a rousing speech 
on broad principle of self-government 
applied to Ireland, denouncing the 
policy as harmful to that country, fatal 
to unity of the Empire. 

Nothing new in that. He has been 
saying it at seasonable times during 
the last twenty-six years. Merely sug- 
gested as preferable alternative to dis- 
cussion of details of a Bill not yet 
in print. Incidentally it would have 
saved him from embarrassment of 
trying to remember the precise number 
of Irish representatives proposed to be 
retained at Westminster, a figure that, 
with increasing hesitation, he suc- 
cessively named as forty-two, thirty- 
four and forty. 

It was because Cousin Huau, more 
accurately gauging the situation, dealt 
with it in another fashion that his 
speech was more effective. Avoid- 
ing, or but lightly touching upon, 
assumed details of the Bill, he dealt 
directly with its main and mighty 
purpose—the transference to Ireland 
of control of purely national affairs. 


| 
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stream of contumely and scorn, vigor- 
ously hitting out right and left at its 
supporters, whether seated on Treasury 
Bench or massed behind him on 
Benches below Gangway. 

Speech, not too long, glittered with 
sharp points of argument and some 
new things by way of illustration. He 
delighted both sides by sketch of Crier 
Secretary soliciting audience from 
Emperor of Austria with object of 
learning how Nationalist autonomy 
worked in his dual dominion. Pictured 
Sr. AuGustTiNE representing House of 
Commons suffering greatly by conges- 
tion of business under present system 
and prepared to run risk of adopting 
Austro-Hungarian Parliamentary plan. 
Vision of riotous scenes of common 
occurrence in Vienna Parliament rose 


On the project he poured a lava-like 





safety to those least able to help them- 
selves. 

Thus was the dreadful news of wreck 
of biggest ship in the world, with popu- 
lation of a hamlet on board, officially 
confirmed. 

Brief sentences accompanied by low 
murmur of sympathy. Touching to 
see hands furtively raised and heads 
gravely uncovered. This a Parliamen- 
tary custom exclusively reserved for 
occasions when a personal message 
from the SovEREIGN is brought in and 
read from the Chair. Members felt 
they were in presence of a Monarch 
mightier than any seated on earthly 
throne. 

“The Angel of Death is abroad in 
the land. You may almost hear the 
beating of his wings.” 

Before midnight, Home Rule Bill read | 





handed a folded sheet of foolscap into 
custody of the Clerk. 

Like debate on First Reading this 
also an artificial contrivance. Docu- 
ment simply blank sheet of paper 
known in Parliamentary parlance as a 
“dummy.” 

Business done.—Home Rule Bill 
brought in. According to Journal of 
House, “read a first time.” Another 
little joke—there being nothing to read. 





THE VAGABOND. 


THE wind is in the wood, 
The sap hath stirred 

Blue flowers in multitude, 
And song of bird; 

And, though her day hath been, 
Last summer's fern 

Is red among the green, 

For to discern! 





before eyes of Members, 
who laughed immoder- 
ately. 

“IT am very much 
| afraid,’’ continued 
|; Cousin Huan, tying 
| himself together by in- 
| genious mancuvre of 
catching his left elbow 
in right hand stretched 
across his back, “ that 
the venerable monarch 
would ring the bell and 
have the lunatic taken 
away.” ; 

Business done.— 
Second night’s debate on 
introduction of Home 
Rule Bill. 

Tuesday.—House met 
with feeling of weariness 
in prospect of another 








The Philosopher. ‘* WOMEN’S QUEER CATTLE. WHEN YOU'VE ’AD AS MUCH 
TO DO WITH ’EM AS WoT I’VE ’AD YOU’LL FIND THERE AIN'T ONE AVERAGE By 
WOMAN IN FIFTY.” | y 
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What scribe am I, I 
say, 

' To mope within, 

| Whenas the common's 


gay 
With yellow whin, 
When sun and shower 
and sod 
In ancient plan 
Do praise the hornéd 
god 
Arcadian ? 


Vor I must be astir 
With scrip and staff, 
To hear the woodpecker 

| In April laugh, 
Or go with jest and 





rhyme 
A-journeying 

Tamis’ side from 

Prime 





night wasted in spinning 
words. . Depression lightened by cer- 
tainty that before adjournment division 
would be taken and first reading of 
Home Rule Bill carried. Thereafter 
business might commence. Suddenly, 
unexpectedly, an unseen Hand brushed 
away ordered preparation. House found 
its emotion stirred to profoundest 
depth. 

Asked if he had further news in con- 
nection with wreck of Titanic, PREMIER 
read dispatch received by Board of 
Trade from White Star Company. 
The great ship had foundered. Of 
passengers saved there were some- 
thing little more than one in three, 
nearly all women and children. On this 
last note Premier in tremulous tones 
added a few slowly-spoken sentences. 
The loss of life was stupendous, appal- 
ling, irrevocable. At least the nation 
, in its sorrow might be comforted by 
knowledge that the best traditions of 
the sea had been maintained in willing 
sacrifice made to give first chance of 








a first time by majority of 94 in House 
of six hundred and twenty-six Members. 
Not quite so big as was expected; but 
twill serve. 

Long-drawn-out performance closed 
amid scene of excitement. 

“Who is prepared to bring in the 
Bill?” the Speaker inquired, when 
roar of cheers and counter-cheers fol- 
lowing upon announcement of figures 
subsided. 

From Opposition Benches came jubi- 
lant cry of “ RepMonp! Repmonp!”’ 

Ignoring the gibe the PREMIER read 
list of names on back of Bill and set 
forth on indispensable march to Bar 
literally to “ bring in the Bill.” As he 
turned and advanced towards the Table 
the Irish Nationalists leapt to their 
feet, waving hats and handkerchiefs. 
Ministerialists above and below Gang- 
way opposite joined in demonstration ; 
Unionists, remaining seated, grimly 
laughed. The PREMIER, impassive, 
continued his passage to the Table; 





Till Nones doth ring! 


Where lusty poplars bend 
The path is free ; 

I'll tread it with a friend 
For company, 

Then rest and drink a glass 
If they should brew 

Ale at the ‘“ Dragon” as 
They used to do! 





‘“‘The aviatrix made an excellent. landiug. 
She states that her trip was splendid in spite of 
the dog.” —Cork: Evening Echo. 

We always say, * Down, Fido!” before 
starting a flight. 





The Chucker-Out. 

**At the Notts Quarter Sessions, an appeal 
against a decision of the magistrates who re- 
fused the renewal of a bee-olf licence on the 
ground that.the tenant had resorted to the long 
pull system was dismissed.” 

Yorkshire Telegraph. 
He must try the long push system next 
time. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“« JELF’S.” 

I wave often thought that the 
animals at a Zoo of ‘the fish at an 
aquarium are better placed than we are 
for seeing strange creatures on the 
other side of the cage bars or the 
tank's glass facade, but I never felt 
this so strongly as when I was privi- 
leged the other night to see for the first 
time the clientéle of a bank (Jelf’s by 
name) from the cashiers’ point of 
view. I also got fresh views as to the 
disposition of a bank's interior. In 
real bank life, beyond the cashiers’ 
counter (with its bars to keep you off 
the cash) I had always noticed rows of 


clerks noisily flapped 
the leaves of ledgers, 
containing’ the dossier 
of your private life, 
but weren't allowed to 
handle money. But in 
a stage bank it seems 
that immediately _be- 
hind the cashiers’ 
counter is the place 
where the partners’ 
sanctuary comes, and 
you get at it through 
swing-doors that let out 
a draught straight on 
to the cashiers’ backs. 
Of course it is a great 
convenience for the 
Head of the House to 
be able to burst through 
his swing-doors and be 
at once within arm’s 
length of his depositors 
during a run on the 


little stage realism of ‘™ 
these vistas rather spoilt the air of 
reality. 


on the morning presented in the first 
Act. Within the limits of this brief 


vate room at the bank the following 
characters :—(1) his old friend, the 
Hon. Archibald Mull, light - hearted 
hero, on his way to Ascot; (2) his 
old friend, Mr. James Palliser, seductive 
villain, on his way to Ascot ; (3) his late 
uncle’s friend, Sir Jonathan Dunne 
(Chairman of the Amalgamated Associ- 
ation of Bankers), on a mission of 
homely commercial advice; (4) his 
fiancée, the Lady Fenella Mull, on her 
way to Ascot; (5) his fiancée’s mother, 


—_—— 
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the Countess of Skene and Skye, on a 
private mission connected with a 
personal loan. By i1.15 all these 
characters (to say nothing’ of the head 
clerk and the chief correspondence 
clerk and the porter—the last, as you 
may guess, a very heavily-worked 
menial) had been succinctly delineated, 
and the scheme for Act II. mapped 
out ; and nobody need laugh any more 
when bankers boast of the exacting 
nature of their business. 

After all this dramatic compression 
of time and space, how Mr. VacHELL 
must have sighed for the large freedom 
of the printed page ! 

I will not dwell on the plot, which 
worked up to a happy climax where 








MoperN BANKING Metruops.—JELF’s BANK TRANSACTING IMPORTANT AND CON- 
FIDENTIAL BUSINESS, 

From left to right: Jumes Palliser, of Palliser’s Bank (Mr. Ketcuriry); Adam 
bank; but for me, who Winslow, Head Clerk of Jelf’s (Mr. JULES Suaw) ; Richard Jelf (Mr. pu MAuURIER) 
had never seen a sanc- Lady Skene and Skye (Miss VANE FEATHERSTON) ; Lady Fenella Mull (Miss Rosavie 
itum so situated, the Totter) ; Sir Jonathan Dunne, Chairman of the Amalgamated Association vf Bunkers 
ALFRED BIsHopr), 


(WHY WEREN'T THE SERVANTS ASKED TO 


really a reward to be accepted by a 
| girl for your virtue, when she loves 


hero. 
No one will suspect Mr. VacHELt of 


' 


|the world.. If, during a course of 
jranching in California, he could pre- 
, serve the brave traditions of school-hoy 
| honour learnt on “ the Hill,” might he 
not also have remembered how to put 
on his clothes? And might not this 
Old Harrovian have retained some 
dim impression of the right way of 
kissing a schoolfellow’s sister, even if 
he had only heard of the process by 
report. 

* I have had breathed into ny ear the 





suspicion that Mr. VacnEebt belongs to 
that delightful class (rare and refresh- 
ing as the visits of angels) which: has 
never grown up. And certainly if Lady 
Fenella’s dithyrambics on the theme 
of Palliser’s prowess in the chase and 
on the polo-field were to be taken 
seriously, the author of them betrayed 
an attitude of unconquerable youth. 
And Palliser’s snobbery, too, was 
curiously elementary. Does a grown- 
up banker ever really tell another 
grown-up banker who happens to be 
his rival in love that he (the speaker) 
has a better claim to the lady’s hand 
for the reason that he can provide her 
with a superior social environment ? 
But when all these little cavillings 





| 





othercounters, unprotected, where other } sacrificial virtue was rewarded—if it’s are worked off, if remains to say that 


Jelfs is a very fresh 
and pleasant play, full 
of quiet humour. And 
it was excellently acted. 
The angularity of 
Richard suited Mr. pu 
Maurier, and so did 
his way of doing noble 
things without insisting 
on their nobility; but 
a drier and less emo- 
tional part would have 
suited him still better. 
The character of Lady 
Fenella, 2 woman 
apparently of serious 
nature, who yet ad- 
mitted an insatiable 
desire for pretty 
“things,” and  con- 
fessod to the puri they 
played in ‘her affairs 
of the heart, was very 
well interpreted by 
Miss Rosatie Touuer. 
The Palliser of Mr. 
Cyrit KEIGHTLEY was 
one of those good-look- 
‘ing, clean-limbed villains who with 
la little more money of their own 


BE PRESENT ?) 


> 


_ There was a like congestion of things | someone else for his polo. But I want} might easily have been heroes. Mr. 
in the crowded hour or so before 11.15 to say a word about the Harrovian| ALFrep Bishop was happy in the un- 


| foreed humour of his heavy-father part 
as Sir Jonathan Dunne, and Mr. Harry 


period, in addition to the usual, wishing to underrate Harrow of all| Cane imparted a delightful quality to 
stream of clerks, plain or confidential,| schools; yet he paid it rather a poor;the methods of his bank-porter—a 
there were introduced, singly and|compliment when he made Richard | type that I have hitherto sus,ected of 
severally, into Richard Jelj’s pri-|Jelf (its alumnus) so little a man of! being rather colourless. All the other 


iparts fell nicely into their places in a 
very agreeable mosaic. . 
The rehearsal of the interview be- 
tween Archie Mull (Mr. Renpex) and 
his potential father-in-law (under- 
studied by Mr. pu Maurier) was ad- 
mirable fooling ; and the final curtain 
fell upon a charming variation on the 
usual finish. “ Aren’t you going to kiss 
me?” says Fenella.. “I was going to,” 
says Richard, with a mock-angry stamp 
of his foot for the italics. O. 8. 
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THE COLONEL. 


[The origin of “ Bogie” appears to be shrouded 
in mystery ; ; the following'verses are an attempt 
to solve the problem by one who believes that 
he met the prototype in the flesh.] . 

He had recently come from the tropics, 

From a land of shikaris and Sikhs, 
But instead of the usual topics 

He dilated on mashies and cleeks ; 
Red-visaged and spare, you'll depict 

him, 
A warrior pensioned and tame, 
Brogue-shod and be-knickered—a 
victim 
Of the “royal and antient game.” 


No bunker would cause him a flutter, 
His approaches were rhythmic and 
clean, 
Bat he wasn’t so sure with his putter 
And he always took two on the green; 
Though he lacked the resource of a 
Say ERS, 
Though his tee-shots were straighter 
than long, - 
The doyen of average players, 
He couldn’ t do anything wrong. 


Now it may have been owing to magic 
Or a touch of an Indian sun, 
But a game becomes terribly tragic 
When you know where the globule 
will run, 
When you know that no fluke can 
diminish, 
No foozle can ever inflate, 
A score that adds up at the finish 
Precisely to seventy-eight. 





And this habit of eadem semper, 
This freedom from stymie or swerve, 
Is apt to react on the temper 
On an elderly gentleman's nerve, 
And he grew so excessively boresome 
Concerning his curious play 
That we never suggested a foursome 
Till the Colonel was out of the way. 


But a truce to his fads and his failings, 
Let his idiosyncrasies be, 
For he lies t’other side of the palings 
Which run by the seventeenth tee, 
In a churchyard where visions of 
gladness, 
Those dreams of confetti and rice, 
Are dimmed by a shadow of sadness— 
(You drop and count two if you slice). 


And oft in the hush of the gloaming, 
When the greens are denuded of 
flags, 
When the caddies are wearily homing 
And the lockers are crowded with 
bags, 
There ’s a sound as of somebody driving, 
Of a weird and unnatural “ Fore,” 
‘Tis the wraith of a Colonel that’s 
striving 
To put up a different score. 








TOSH ABOUT TITLES. 


{‘‘It is not generally known how Kipling 
chose such a happy title as ‘The Light that 
Failed’ for the book that helped to make hin 
famous. He had a'most decided to call the 
novel ‘The Failure,’ although he was some- 
what dissatisfied with this rather prosaic title. 
One evening as he was sitting in lvs study 
reading by lamplight the light went suddenly 
down, almost failed in fact. In a second 
Kipling jumped up and exclaimed, ‘By Jove! 
I’ve got it.’ Pointing to the lamp he said, 
‘The Tight that Failed.’ ”—The Tatler.] 

‘Iv is a curious fact that the felicitous 
title, ‘Get .on or Get out,” chosen by 
Mr. Peter Keary for his soul-shaking 
work, came to him by accident. As a 
matter of fact he had practically de- 
cided to call it ‘The Hustler’s Bunyan,”’ 
though he was not altogether satisfied 
with the name. But one day, as he 
was walking in Putney High Street, he 
overheard a *bus-conductor ‘remark to 
a vacillating passenger, ‘If you don’t 
get on, you ’d better get out.’ “Golly!” 
remarked the famous littératcur in a 
spasm of uncontrollable enthusiasm, 
“T've got it,” and he handed the ‘bus- 
contuctor a five- pound note for, solving 
the problem which had so long per- 
plexed his massive and megalithic | brain. 

Rosert Brownine, it may interest 
our readers to hear, was within an ace of 
calling one of his most famous poems 
by. the banal and uncony incing title of 
“An Italian Romance.” In fact he 
was just sending off the final revision 
of his proofs to the printer, when a 
motor-car—a very early and explosive 
type—passed down the street, ejaculat- 
ing at intervals, “Pip, Pip.” ‘Great 
Cxsar’s Ghost!” exclaimed the de- 
lighted poet, “the very thing I wanted;” 
and in a voice trembling with emotion 
he remarked, “ Pippa Passes.” 

Mr. Henry JAmes is another case of 
an author saved by mere chance from 
appending an unimpressive designation 
to a masterpiece. Some years ago he 
was about to bring out a volume of 
short stories over which he had spent 
more than an ordinary amount of the 
limae labor,.and had resolved, not 
without serious misgivings, to christen 
the volume “Convolutions.” But ashe 
was strolling one evening on the beach 
at Rye he heard a lady say to her 
little boy and girl, “ Come here, you two 
mad chicks!’’ ‘“ Sakes alive!” shouted 
the illustrious novelist, ‘you ve given 
me—unconsciously — the title which 
beautifully expresses the inner meaning 
of my book.” Half-an-hour later Mr. 
JAMES had dispatched a telegram to 
his publishers containing the words 
“The Two Magics.” 

CoLErRIDGE, as Mr. Snorter has con- 
siderately reminded us in one of his 


masterly paragraphs, originally in- | 


tended to call his most famous poem 





“The Assassination of the. Albatross.” 
WorpswortH tried in vain to induce 
him to reconsider the title, but 
CoLERIDGE was as adamant.- At: last 
he was converted by Lamp, who, in the 
course of a-.visit to Highgate,. tried to 
divert the philosopher-poet, then suffer- 
ing from a severe attack of mumps, by 
asking him riddles and conundrums. 
One of. these .was suggested by : the 
fact that the roof of CoLEripGE’s 
summer-house had been freshly tarred, 
and was as follows:—‘“ What is the 
difference between Sir Francis Drake 
and the substance on the roof of your 
gazebo?”’ - ConERIDGE professed _to 
be unable to give the .answer, so 
Lams supplied it: “The one is a new 
tar and the other an ancient. mariner.” 
“Trismegistus! | Abracadabra! Kéyé 
épmat!’’ ululated the philosopher in 
tones of rapture. ‘“ You’ve got it in | 
one!” 





“PALL MALL” PALAVERS. 
By Norfolk Howard. 
W ELSH DisESTABLISHMENT—AT THE 
Guarps’ Cius. 

Bertie. Ullo, ole sport! 
name. 

Dopptes. Well, I don’t mind if I do 
have a Guinness and Créme de Menthe 
—arf-an’-arf. 

Bertiz. I say, you ole blighter, have 
you seen what they’re saying about 
Welsh Disestablishment ? 

Dopptes. No; why should I? 

Bertie. ‘Pon me soul, you're a fair 
treat ! 

Doppies. Well, I s'pose they 're 
goin’ to disestablish welshers—jolly 
good thing too for the Turf. 

Bertiz. Me dear chap, you ain't 
got the hang of the thing at all. Ye 
see it’s this way: they want to dis- 
establish the Church in Wales. 

’ Dopptes. Well, why shouldn’t they ? 
What’s Wales good for anyway but 
football and rabbits ? 

Bertiz. Oh, come, now, that's 
pitchin’ it a bit strong! Y’see, if we 
disestablish the Church, all the Non- 
conformist bounders will be simply 
kangarcoing all over the shop. 

Dopptes. B’Jove, so they will. I'd 
never thought of that. You're areg’lar 
devil of a chap to think. 

Bertin. All the same, couldn't we 
simply chuck the whole bally country 
—cut the painter, don!¢cherknow —eh, 
what ? 

Bertie. Oh no, no, that 'd never do. 
Ireland’ s separated from us by the sea, 
y know, and that makes it different. 
But Wales is joined on to England—— 

Doppres. Gorblimey, so it is! I'd 
never thought of that before. You 


Give it a 


jare a clever chap, Bertie. 
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OF YOU BOYS TELL ME WHAT NOTHING Is - 


Snall Voice (after long silence), ‘* PLEASE, ZUR, WOT YOU GUV ME FUR ‘OLDIN’ YER ’ORSE YESTURDAY.” 








Bertiz. Besides, Wales has some] 
jolly good points. 

Doppie3. I thought it was all bally 
coal-mines. 

Bertie. Have you ever been there ? | 

Dowpies. Never further than the} 
Welsh Harp. 

Bertiz. Well, I have, and I can tell 
you I’ve stalked some of the finest 
salmon in Wales that you ’ve ever seen. | 

DovppLes. 
buttereups have salmon got to do with | 





“WE ARE THE PEOPLE.” 
[At the recent conference of the National 
Union of Teachers a speaker from Derby is 
reported to have said: ‘‘It is the Oxford or 


Cambridge drawl, and not brains, that now+ 


qualify for the highest service in the country. 
These are the men who have modelled, or rather 
muddled, our education. They have shown by 
their natural incapacity that there is nothing 
in the claims they make.”’] 


Wherefore ape the timid lamb ? 








dish-tablecloth — I mean (hic) dish-| We no longer care a tanner 

stablishment ? | For the Oxford-Cambridge sham ! 
Bertie. Wy, simply this, m’ dear | Hang the pedagogic vices 

ole chap, that if we once disestablish | And the ignorance of Isis! 

the Church the Nonconformists will} Hang the supercilious manner 


make poachiin’ legal! | And the priglets of the Cam. 
DoppLes. Wow, wow, I _ never! 


thought of that! What an offle, offle| Who are these that we kowtow to 
idea! | As the salt of all the earth ? 
_ at ne ater . : , 
ERTIE. Well, have I converted you? | “©% US $% —, 
B Well, have I converted you? | Le i us start forgetting how to : 
Doppies. Swelp me, but you have. | Cringe to money, blood and birth! 
Bertie. Good! then have another | hat are wranglers? what are greats- 
or ; ? 
Guinness and Créme de Menthe. rapa . ‘ 
Dopptes. Yes, just to steady my| Are they heaven-appointed statesmen ? 
nerves. I’m all shaken up. No, on} It is brains alone we 'Il bow to 
second thoughts I'll have a champagne | As the only thing of worth. 


and old brandy. (IVeeps.) | 





Brains! And where do people hide 
them ? 
Oxford quads and Cambridge courts 
Only seem to keep inside them 
Fools in flannels and in shorts. 








Spring Fashions for 1912. 


** Blanche drooped her lips over her smooth, { 





Vain the years they spend at college 
When the only kind of knowledge 
That the varsities provide them 

Is the lore of swank and sports. 
Let us bid the prigs defiance! 

Of their muddling we are sick. 
Brains adorn the great alliance 

Where we are ourselves the pick— 
We ourselves who have meandered 
| Through the sixth or seventh standard 





But what the blanky| Fenrow-reacners, raise your banner! | To the London Inter-Science 


Or the glories of Matric. 
We have studied education, 
We are able to explain 
| All the ratiocination 
In the childish mind we train ; 
We have spent our mental forces 
On laborious training courses, 
And researches on dictation 
And its action on the brain. 
We ourselves possess the pick of 
All the hall-marks Culture heeds, 
We are moving in the thick of 
Hoods of London, Brum and Leeds — 
Hoods that make the Cambridge silk | 
pale 
As the liquid in the milk-pail, 
While the Oxford blushes, sick of 
All its manifold misdeeds. 


| 
| 





‘* STABLE AEROPLANES.” —Morniag Post. 
Why not “Pegasi”? Much more 
catchy. 


ee 








dark grey eyes.”— Daily Record. 
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at first sight and without close investigation, to be a 
THE DANDELION. promising all for rhymes. I rushed to my desk and 
Wuen I came upon Mr. Macey this morning he was in} went at it. 
his favourite attitude. That is to say, he was bent double, My lawn, upon thy smooth extent 
and he was carving viciously with a short curved blade at In sober joy I came and went, 
the grass. Mr. Macey does me the honour to help in the Shedding at every pace a care, 
work of the garden. He is made, I think, out of an And felt thee soft and found thee fair, 
old oak-log. His rough weather-beaten face has all the The fairest that was ever seen, 
honesty and much of the consistency of such a piece of And brightly, beautifully green! 
timber, and his whole figure is wooden, if I may employ| That would do for a beginning. The fifth line was 
the term without any implication of disrespect. The) weakish, but it could be altered. Now for dandelion, which 





greater part of his life he ee to the garden, but in cod must, of course, be the key-word :— 
off moments he repairs boots and shoes with admirable ier shetaie . 
skill and celerity. Give Mr. Macey a pair of wrecks which peg Saas ansen * nites: 
were once shoes, and a day or two afterwards he will hand 
them back restored to all their former soundness. I do 
not doubt that, if his leisure sufficed, he could produce you 
a new pair, his own manufacture, soles, heels and uppers 
complete. He is, therefore, a snob in its best sense, that 
is, a working shoemaker, and fer a family of shoe-destroying 
children he is quite invaluable. He has his recognised 
dignity, too. Other gardeners may be Bob or Harry, but 
he is always addressed and referred to as Mr. Macey. . : 
This morning, as I say, he was working on the lawn, Hear me with all my strength ery Fie on 
and was carving beneath the surface of the turf at the That gaudy sham the dandelion. 
imbedded roots of dandelions, his hereditary enemies. This|That was a little nearer to reality. Then there was 
year there is a tremendous crop of these gilded usurpers. | Zion :— - : 
They have made the green of the lawn one yellow, and Walt me, who loathe the dandelion, 
from every square foot of it at least one of them flaunts his Swift to the verdant lawns of Zion. 
banner and shouts defiance at you. The plantain, which | Ye-es. No. © Too irreverent. 
is also abhorred by Mr. Macey, has, at any rate, a certain} Cry on, Guy on, Fly on, Shy on, Tie on, Try on. 
natural modesty. It lays itself out as flat as a perfectly} Ridiculous! What verse-writer could dare to drag in such 
detrimental weed can well be laid, and, if it does not miti- | rhymes as these one after another ? 
gate your murderous designs, at least it does not irritate; I gave it up. The dandelion, it seems, is infamous in 
them by superfluous ostentation. But the vulgar dandelion | horticulture and perfectly useless for poetry. Not even 
has no scruples of any kind, Like a tall bully it lifts its} Ot1ver Cromwe.t, no, nor Bonyparty, could manage to 
head and ruins ce fair expanse of lawn. This year it is| versify properly about it. , 
more numerous than ever before. Mr. Macey speaks darkly 
en drought as the cause of this poration | THE ROAD. 
« Nice little lot of dandelions, Mr. Macey,” said I. “ Now where are ye goin’,” ses I, “ wid the shawl 
“ Ah, Sir, they be that,” said Mr. Macey. “It’s a turble An cotton umbrella an’ basket an all ? 
sight to see ’em like this on a gentleman’s lawn. I cuts’em| Would ye not wait for McMullen’s machine, 
out all I can, but they'll come up again, never fear,| Wid that iligant instep befittin’a queen? = 
If I was to uproot ’em they’d take me from now to Oh you wid the wind-soft grey eye wid a wile in it, 
kingdom-come, they ‘re so deep-rooted and all; but I stops Load peel | — yr cterpeccaetee te yok 9 rad +t 
their seed anyhow.” wa ee Cee Sy eee Sees _— 
“Tt "ll Ace you a long time even to cut them out like |“ 4/, the Saints "Il be kapin’ me petticoats clean ! 
that, won't it?” ” - = Whee t ~ 
u sr apeasd? : ‘ _ _| “But,” ses I, * would ye like it to meet Clancy’s bull, 
* That it will, It'll be a mortal long job, and when I've! Or the tinks poachin’ rabbits above Sieve-da- teu ? 
done it it'll be to do over again. But I don’t believe) 41° the ford at Kilmaddy is big wid the snows, 
OuiverR CRoMWELL, no, nor Bonyparty, could ‘a’ settled! ay’ the whisht Little People that wear the green close, 
a lot of dandelions. ; They ‘d run from the bog to be makin’ a catch o’ye, 
OtiveR Cromweti and Bonaparte are Mr. Macey’s| phe king o’ them’s wishful o’ weddin’ the match 0’ ye, 
favourite heroes and world-forees. I have never dared to 'Twould be long, if they did, ere ye lifted the latch 
question him about them, but I suspect he believes them ie . ' 
to be still in existence. What they cannot do even Mr. « qjaz fairy 's to touch her that sings as she goes |” 
Macey himself hardly aspires to accomplish. La : ; 
I left Mr. Macey to his task and strolled into the house. | ‘‘ Ah, where are ye goin’,” ses I, “ wid the shawl, 
It had occurred to me that the ferocious and recurrent An’ the grey eyes a-dreamin’ beneath it an’ all? 
dandelion might form a fit subject for verse. The former | The road by the mountain ’s a long one, depend 
greenness and smoothness of the lawn might be described, | Ye ’ll be done for, alannah, ere reachin’ the end ; 
and then would follow the hateful contrast of its present; Yell be bate wid the wind on each back-breakin’ bit on it, 
garishness under the sway of the yellow intrusion. Mr. | Wet wid the puddles and lamed wid the grit on it,— 


Something of that kind might be worked in. Or, again, in 
the plural :— 

Not one of all the many Dions 

Had ever heard of dandelions. 
But this might involve a description of at least two or 
three Dions—Drion of Syracuse and Dion Cassius, for 
example—and would lead one too far afield. What else 
was there ? 








Macey would be the hostile spirit of the grass, incessantly | Since lonesome ye’re layin’ yer delicut fit on it—-— ” 
warring bui constantly baffled by the hideous vitality of |“ Sawrewhin's a road lonesome that’s stepped wid a friend ’ 
the foe.- The night would descend on his labours and the | That ’s stepped wid a friend ? 

dawn would still find him plying the knife and tumbling | Who did Bridgy intend ? 





the heads of his victims into the basket. Dandelion seemed, | Still twas me that went wid her right on to the end! 
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NNR! Cm KN oH: 


OUR SNOBS. 


Her Ladyship, **1sN°Y THAT MY GARDENER’S DAUGHTER, GILEs ?” 


Giles, “Yes, YER LADYSHIP; QUITE A MISTAKE, TOUCHING MY ’AT TO 'ER. 


Wuy, sue’s AS poor AS I BE.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


In Defence of America (SwirT), a volume further described 
as being “ for the enlightenment of John Bull,” is the work 
of the Baron von Taupe. He has raked together and 
arrayed in the fore-front of his book thirty charges which 
he imagines Englishmen to be in the habit of making 
against Americans. We are supposed to deride and abuse 
the machinery, the business capacity, the education, the 
politics, the public servants, the statesmen, the morality, 
the manners, the women and children, the digestions, the 
humour, the language, the patriotism and the hospitality 
of our cousins. All these charges the Baron sets out and 
solemnly discusses. If I had the honour to be an American 
I should resent both the BAaron’s method, which is that of 
confession and avoidance, and his manner, which is that of 
a heavy and patronising father. Even though I am a 
Briton I may be permitted to remark that these “ indict- 
ments” are a mere hash-up of the inane stupidities 
occasionally flung about by the few who desire to be 
accounted witty and who are, as a matter of fact, offensive. 
Some of these superior persons are English, some 
German, and the American specimens of the tribe are by 
no means backward with their retaliations. No sensible 
man troubles his head about such things. But where 
in the wide world did the Baron find the Englishman 





who denied American hospitality or failed to admire 
American women? I take the two most glaring examples 
of his wooden-headedness and judge him by them. I 
ought to add that his publishers announce on the paper 
cover of his book that “the text is illuminated by a 
number of more or less humorous anecdotes and dia- 
logues.” I applaud the candour of these gentlemen, 


The Bishop of Bedford vas the most notorious gourmet 
in Europe. It was unfortunate, then, that the day on 
which he proposed to visit his cousin Molyneux in St. John’s 
Wood was the very one which the cook chose for leaving 
without notice. Eva, the pretty parlour-maid, though she 
knew a little cooking, was not to be trusted with a dinner 
for a bishop. The only way out of the difficulty was for 
Mrs. Molyneux to spend the evening in the kitchen, and for 
Mr. Molyneux to make excuses for his wife’s absence. 
Unfortunately, the excuses were given with such an air of 
guilt, and were so obviously untruthful, that the Bishop 
began to suspect. There was nothing half-hearted about 
his suspicions; he communicated to Scotland Yard his 
fears that Molyneux (in reality the most modest little 
man) had murdered his wife in order to pursue undis- 
turbed his intrigue with the pretty parlourmaid. From 
these premises Mr. Storer Crouston has constructed an 
ingenious and diverting farce, His First Offence (Minis AND 
Boon)—a satire, for the most part, upon modern press 




















it is all as good as Heritage (ConsTABLE) she ought to get It’s clever work, without a doubt, 

at least a Beta plus in the Honours School of Modern But I, for one, can rub along 

Fiction. Her chief character has inherited from his father With milder things, and do without 

a fine and large family place, an ungovernable temper and Tales that are quite so beastly strong. 

a profound contempt for women. For the fine and large 

family place he very much wanted an heir. But heirs, | Our Word-Painters. 

unfortunately for people of his views, do not grow on| ‘An audible pang escaped from the Radical economists.” 
bushes, nor even under trees, like Easter eggs. So he was Daily Chronicle. 
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methods of conducting murder cases. The getting of | constrained, after he had tried to adopt one and had hope- 
Molyneux in disguise upon the scene of the crime through- lessly quarrelled with him, to enter into the bonds of unholy 
out the investigations is the happiest idea of the hook. He matrimony. He chose a wife, a girl whom he had never 
had written, under tho name of “ Felix Christie,” a lurid | seen before, exactly as he would have bought a mare for the 
detective novel, and the newspaper in charge of the case) Home Stud Farm, and then proceeded to bully her out of 
offered “ Felix Christie” an enormous fee to take up his her life. But before she left it the gods took her part, and 
residence in the house and write weekly articles about the | wreaked on him a vengeance far more ingenious and subtle 
murder. So our hero in false whiskers returns home and than anything that I could have thought of. I only wanted 
writes about “the fiend Molyneux.” It was obviously the to smack his face and knock him down and tread on him. 
CrirreN case which started Mr.Ciouston on this adventure, |The author knew a far, far better way than that. And she 
but, however sordid the source of inspiration, His Jirst: knows a good many things which are hidden from the 
Offence is both effective as satire and decidedly amusing as | bearers of some of the most distinguished literary names in 
a story. Who's Who; she knows, for example, exactly how people 
ges talk and think; and I, for one, have greatly enjoyed read- 
The life of the heroine of Mrs. Arraur HENNIKER’s new jno her excellent novel. 

novel, published by Nasu, was made up of two great and | ss aca 

exhausting passions—one filial, the other conjugal; and| The scene of Annabel and Others (Murray) is laid in 
in each case she filled the title-role of the book—sSecond | the sleepy old town” of Michenden, and Annabel is an 
Fiddle. Yor the bachelor uncle who had been a father to|overfed pug. At once I wish to congratulate Mr. R. W. 
her “fell on a dotage” and took an impossible person to; Wriaut-HENpDERSON upon his graphic description ol 
wife ; and the person — — , Michenden, a most splen- 
whom she _ herself ‘did spot for a rest-cure, 
married (for no reason | provided that one did not 
that I could discover) become entangled in the 
developed a_ variable meshes of trivial gossip. 
taste in first violins. | Here we seethe “society” 
Though the earlier of of the place reading 
these tragedies takes | SHAKSPEARE, chattering 
up a third of the book, at garden-parties, flirt- , 
we may regard it as ing mildly ; the only | 
relatively negligible and salient character being a 
confine ourselves to the wicked lawyer who made 
later one. Here I find raids upon one lady's 
that the fundamental heart and two other 
trouble with Elizabeth people’s fortunes. A 
was her lack of humour. dismal failure both as 
It was not simply that philanderer and thief, it 
she took life seriously, is easier to sympathise 
that she demanded too with him than with the 
exigently in others the fat pug, and I breathed 
same high ardour of a sigh of relief when the 
sborel; the agit tll MADERA, BOTES OF HETORY. a oe inal 
aaing pene compensa- _VEXATIOUS SITUATION OF A FARMER WHO HAS TO TIDY UP HIs FIELDS | Om.” 

AFTER ANOTHER OF THOSE BATTLES DURING THE WARS OF THE Roses. 
































,Selfish mistress. The 
tions if she had possessed ‘book gives a_ perfect 
that gift which is the corrective of all excesses, even in| picture of a very local town, but whether it is of great 
virtue. “If only she could have laughed more,” thinks interest is another matter. At any rate, it is entirely 
Anne Curtois—one of two characters in the book of whom devoid of offence, and may be recommended to those who 
I wanted to hear more, and from whose regard for Elizabeth do not like their feelings to be harrowed or are tired of 
I gathered, incidentally, that she had lovable qualities if, “fearless” fiction. 
only you could get at them. In choosing for her leading | 











character a type that can never make allowances or see | Jack Lonpon’s When God Laughs provides 
life with other people’s eyes Mrs. Henniker has shown (Per Mirus anv Boos) a lurid crew: 
courage; for it is one that is apt to be as dull in fiction as in| Murderers, burglars, suicides, 

fact. The author’s manner makes no pretence to subtlety, | With settings fitting thereunto. 

but it is sincere; and if her story suffers from triviality é . 

of detail there comes a moment (as late, I admit, as page Dotted among the rest are found 

266) which will reward your patience with a note of fine Some lighter matters, as, ¢.g., 

wisdom. | A boxing contest, round by round, 


| And famine in a ship at sea. 
I don’t know VaLeNnTINA Hawrrey’s other work, but if | 
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“SOLDIERS IN A KENNEL” From Shanghai it is reported that a 
CHARIVARIA. announces a paragraph in The Mail.) new method of executing prisoners now 
Americans would do well to note that | It looks as if somebody had forgotten | prevails in the Province of Chekaing. 
the British way, when a Commission | to let loose the dogs of war. | Instead of being beheaded, criminals 
of Enquiry is appointed, is to temper | + .¢ ;are now first chloroformed and then 
justice with Mersey. The case of a labelled crab that;shot. As a result of this improvement 








= * walked ninety-eight miles is mentioned | in local conditions, criminals are said 
The Earl of Dunraven has published in a report presented to the Eastern | to be flocking to the neighbourhood. 
a pamphlet entitled “The New Spirit | Sea Fisheries Committee. It is thought | +S .: 
in Ireland.” We had always imagined |that the poor creature, maddened by | Fasnion Nore.—“ Father,” asked 
that its whiskey would brook no rivals. | the chaff of its friends, travelled this|the child, “what are ‘panniers’? ” 
wt a | distance in order to escape their feeble | Things, my son,” the parent answered, 





The story of Mr. Le Quevx’s “The | jests about the label. |‘ that donkeys wear.” 
Invasion of 1910” is, we read, to be +9 | * 
reproduced by cinematograph, and with} A woman arrested in Lippa, Hungary, ““FLODDEN FIELD REMAINS” 


two, endings—one favourable for Great | has confessed to the murder of four of |is the heading of a paragraph in The 
Britain, and another equally favourable | her husbands. As a husband ourself| Pall Mall Gazette. With so many 
for Germany. Something surely might we may be permitted to express the | American curiosity-hunters in the field 
be done to allay the war feeling in both | hope that this horrible hobby will not: we are g'ad to hear this statement. 

countries if Britain 
Victorious were 
shownin Germany, 
and Germany Vic- 
torious in Britain. 





THE REBEL. 

ONCE upon a 
time there was a 
bold bad man 
whose whole li‘e 
Was an exercise in 
revolt. When he 
entered a shop or 
establishment with 
swing doors, one of 
which was lettered 
“Pull” and the 
other “ Push,” he 
pushed the. one 
which he should 
have pulled, and on 
leaving he pulled 


* 

The Army airship 
Gamma made an 
excellent flight last 
week from Farn- 
borough round St. 
Paul’s Cathedral 
and back. Long 
may it be before 
she changes her 
name to Digamma. 


The fight be- 
tween our Engksh 





Spas for the pat- (\ ; Se : —— the one which 
rcnage of the pub- } Fao he: as ee - "i! a he should have 
lic promises to be} be a Ses ag pushed. Wherever 
very keen this year. | 4 FY ~~ Sy ene! it was forbidden he 





In the first round, | A ed ~ ies a , a walked on the grass 
to judge by the oe Dorothy (spending her holidays on the French coast). ‘‘D’you KNow, Enric, THAT's THE and threw orange 
ports in The Daily | pinsy persox wso’s SPOKE REAL ENGLISH SINCE WE'VE COME.” peel on the pave- 
Mail, Buxton ASEAN —_____ — ment. He smoked 
would seem to have scored over her|spread. We are all the more nervous! in the tube lifts. On railway journeys in 
rivals. Buxton, it appears, has been|as we are told that ladies are at last! England he put heavy articles on the 
enjoying “climatic conditions,’ while | showing signs of getting tired of Bridge. | hat-rack and his feet on the cushions, 
Cheltenham, Droitwich, Llandrindod + % ;and got out before the train stopped; 
Wells, Malvern and Matlock have| Both Italy and Turkey, the Frankfur- | while on railway journeys in France he 
merely had weather. ter Zeitung states, have given presents | always “ penché-d himself aw dehors.” 

* to the Palace of Peace at the Hague. | Yet when he came to die he had just as 

Among the exhibits shown at the| Their presence there would have been nice a tombstone as anybody else. 

Nursing Exhibition at the Horticultural | even more acceptable. 
Hall is a perambulator which can be o% 
folded up. This is a capital idea.! One great advantage of the new) 
There is nothing a nurse dislikes so|Campanile at Venice being an exact! 
much, when a baby has been kidnapped | replica of the old one is, the proprietor | tities is to make a }it wide enough for the 
during her flirtation with the Guards- | of an illustrated paper tells us, that one | miners to go down and for the coal to be brought 
man, as to he seen wheeling the empty | can use an old block instead of having |, the surface, has put the larger part of its 

















i 

Commercial Acumen; 

On Tne Secrer or SuccessruL CoaL-MIiNInc. 
‘**The Kent Collieries Compaiy, realizing that 

the only way to get coal in commercial quan- 














perambulator home. to have a new one made, ‘oo ae ewe tan Ae Pte tn 
A jackdaw, The Express tells us,| The Chairman “of the Cheshire| , “ ;Billy’s Statagem’ is a film so clear and 

visits the British Mus dail fe Ed , ‘ lai } steady that it is almost possible to imagine it as 
sits the British ] useum daily to feast | Ec ucation Committee complains that), fixture, except for the moving fi,ures.” 

on the eggs of the pigeons that nest | spelling is getting uncommonly bad all Eastbourne Gazette, 

over the portico; and the pigeons, we| over the country. On the other hand, | Those in the know tell us that the idea 

hear, are beginning to complain bitterly | this may prove the spread of spelling | of moving figures is really the secret of 

of the supineness of the police. reform. ‘the popularity of the kinema. 
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BONES OF CONTENTION. 
_No. II. 


“Tr,” said my wife with tearful as- |, 


perity, “you wish to ruin the dog’s 
character and degrade his point “of 
view you are going the right way to 
work.” 

“My dear,” I returned with charac- 
teristic moderation, “I am adopting a 
method approved by reason and ex- 
perience. Nothing else will teach 
him.” 

‘And it simply means that I have to 

take him straight + £ to wd —_— room 
and wash his nose!”’ 

“Tf your conscience iimpenei that 
obligation you are: doubtless right to 
perform it.” I tried to speak without 
bitterness. 

My wife took the dog on her ip, 

“ Poor darling,” she said, “ you were 
born to unhappiness, and I confirmed 
that destiny when I christened you.’ 

This was distinctly a hit at me. The 
dog is four months old and she called 
him Hymen, ‘picturesquely enough, 
because he was born on our wedding 
day. I assumed my wounded expres- 
sion which, in days gone by, I have 
known to prove exceedingly effective. 

“There is no reason,” I said, “ why 
Hymen should not be the happiest of 
‘logs, but if, like the rest of the world, 
He resents alittle wholesome discipline 

or you do for him—he will naturally 

come discontented.’ 
| “I don’t suppose,’ ’ returned my wife, 
meditiatively addressing the dog, ‘ that 
ou will ever forget the beating he gave 
ou when you w oke him wp by barking 
iit the milkman.” 

Hymen looked up at her and de- 
liberately blinked a tear from-one of his 

rge yellow eyes on to his nose. I 
have always deeply resented-in hima 
tendency to work the* ‘poor dumb 
animal” turn at inappropriaté moments. 

“Tf itis your desire that an innocent 
milkman should be attacked,” I began 
with some bitterness. 

My: wife extended her sista a 
forefinger and held up Hymen by the 
seruff of his neck. “Attacked!” she 
sniffed. 

I decided to abandon that point for 
the moment. ‘Of course I know,” I 
pursued sarcastically, “ that it is quite 
unreasonable to indulge in feelings of 
resentment when one finds one’s hair- 
brushes on the door-mat with half the 
bristles chawed off.” 

“As if,” retorted my wife, “I had 
not solemnly warned you never to 
leave a chair near your dressing-table. 
Besides, he was more than adequately 
punished for that ; he suffered tortures 
while I pulled the bristles out of, his 
ithroat. i 








“ Then if only he would confine him- 

self to one pair of my boots,” I added, 
“but he can’t bear left-foot boots.” 
“T suppose it would be-too much to 
suggest that you could use your boot 
cupboard for the purpose for which it 
was made and bought.” 

“Then there’s the garden,” I con- 
tinued: patiently. ‘ Of course a dog 
and a garden are mutually exclusive.” 

“Isn't that a clever way of putting 
it?” said my wife to Hymen. 

Hymen curled his tongue slowly 
round from one corner of his mouth 
to the other with an air of judicious 
impartiality and yawned. 

“The other day,” I proceeded, “I 
found that he had substituted a chicken 
bone for six tulips. To begin with, he 
oughtn’t to have chicken bones——”’ 

At this moment Hymen created a 
diversion by jumping suddenly to his 
feet, rushing wildly to the door, sniffing 
at the crack, and letting off a series of 
impassioned barks. 

It is very difficult to disbelieve a dog, 
tradition having inspired one with an 
almost imbecile credulity where the 
species is concerned; accordingly I 
hastened to the door, looked out, 
listened in the hall, turned on all the 
lights, unbolted the front door, and 
took all the precautionary measures 
usual in cases of emergency, The 
servants were at supper, and no man 
or beast stirred in the house. There 
was no doubt about it, Hymen had 
told a deliberate lie: - 

“Tt must have been a mouse,” ob- 
served my wife nervously. “He's a 
wonderful mouser.’ 

At that, Hymen vesumed ‘sniffing 
with some confidence, then he looked 
at-me out of the corner of his eye to: 
note the effect; and just managed. to 
stop himself from repeating the barking 
turn. Possibly he was wise, for I-was in 
a dangerous mood. At that moment I 
was silently” formulating a brief sum- 
mary of his character and his conduct, 
which culminated in the resolve that 
he should thenceforth work out his 
destiny in more sympathetic surround- 
ings than I-or my house were prepared 
to offer. I don't suppose that in all 
my life I have ever been so determined 
about anything. I opened my lips to 
speak. 

“Of course,” said my wife suddenly, 
“if you decide to get rid of Hymen I 
could make no objection. His presence 
in the house, his very name, must keep 
you so constantly in mind of that dis- 
tressing, that irrevocable moment of 
your life when——” Her soft voice 
broke and she bent her head to the 
dog. ‘‘Hymen,’” she whispered pitifully. 

With a sudden impulsive gesture I 
threw myself on my knees before her, 


words « of comfort and love, even of con- 
trition, trembling on my lips. 
* Naturally - I knelt on the dog. 


Afterwards—some time afterwards— 
we sat quite close together with Hymen 
sleeping self-consciously at our feet. 

“ And go,” whispered my wife, “ we 
will always keep him with us—for 
better for worse, to remind us of that 
wonderful day that was blessed by 
Hymen.’ 

“Amen,” I sighed. 





MORE NANSENSE. 

WE have read with interest the 
stories relating to Nansen in The 
Westminster Gazette —that of Sir 
Henry Irvine, who referred to the 
great explorer as “the chap who stood 
the cold so well,” followed on the next 
day by that of the late Duke of Drvon- 
SHIRE, whose first remark to’ NANsEN 
on meeting him was, “I suppose you 
found it pretty cold up there?” 

May we, from our own’ uncertain 
knowledge, add to these stories, so that 
the subject may not be allowed to lapse 
too soon ? 

Dr. NansEN was “visiting Aberdeen 
during his lecturing tour. It was 
January and a blizzard was raging. 
Outside the. railway station he ‘hap- 
pened to run against his. chairman of 
the * ‘night before who . remarked 
pleasantly,” , as he picked. himself out of 
the snow: Pt wane: f for so far south, 
isn’t it?” *. 

An amusing pe took place dur- 
ing Dr. NaNsen’s visit to-one of our 
well-known’ Marquises. The heir to 
the marquisate, then a little boy of 
| seven summers, was told by his mother 
jto come and speak to the intrepid 
voyager. “Is his nose frost-bitten, 
Mummy dear?” asked the handsome 
child, looking up for a moment from 
his model gunboat. ‘ Why no, darling,” 
she said. ‘Then I think I’m rather 
too busy to see him just now,” was the 


reply. 








From a circular on the food values 
of nuts :— 

** Read also ‘ The Ideal Die.’” 
Euthanasia, indeed, to pass away sur- 
rounded by gentle cobnuts and with 
one’s favourite Barcelona at one’s knee. 

Modesty at Carmelite House. 
“After all Victor Hugo was a far greater man 
than most of us,"—Daily Mail. 





‘And that recalls the curious combination of 
; tes p, violin, bassoon’ in the band of musicians 
at the dance in Tennyson’s Maud.”—/Spectator. 


There must have been a little rift with- 
in the flute which led to this substitu- 
tion of the harp. 
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SHOCK TACTICS. 


Europa (to Italy, who has temporarily discarded the barrel-organ in favour of the bombardon). “IF YOU 
GO ON LIKE THAT, YOUNG MAN, YOU'LL GET YOURSELF DISLIKED.” 
Itary. “WELL, THAT'S BETTER THAN NOT BEING NOTICED AT ALL.” 
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Retived Cricket Veteran (in whoin the old passion.has suddenly revived with the epening of the erieket season’. 


“Woa! Woa!! 


Woa!!! 


Tits IS ABSURD; TOO MANY IN THE SLIvs, 
Gh SIX YARDS—JUST TO SAVE THE SINGLES.” 


THE UNFAIRNESS OF 


(Setzing cuddie.) 


2 ge 





Or, Lines to a Motorist in Spring. 
Ir through the icy mask of that disdain 
That leaves me in a cloud of odorous dust 
I could despatch some signal to your brain, 
Could puncture your conceit and hear it bust ; 


Or if some second-sight enabled you 
To learn the secret workings of a mind 
In one so awe-struck to the outer view, 
Cringing before your tempest, stunned and blind, 
I were content. I do not carp at all 
Because you gaze at me, as some calm 
Holding creation in his dreadful thrall, 
Might gaze upon‘a beetle. I am odd. 


god, 


I like to walk abroad and sniff the air 

Fraught with the scent of all the flowers of May ; 
Poets (perhaps you chanced to see my hair} 

Are sometimes taken in this curious way. 


I am well used, besides, to have the morn 
Hidden by vapours of your home, the Pit, 

And hear the blackbird silenced by a horn 
Shouting some happy stave of street-worn wit. 


But what I do complain of is the fact 

That you can spout the spume of your contempt 
Over my dumb form like a cataract, 

But mine for you remains unguessed, undreamt. 








Yor, b Y, GET ROUND TO SHORT LEG, AND YOU, MID-OFF, COME IN FIVE 


I have no power to show what kind of bug, 
What vermin, 1 esteem you: how you taint 
The blessed hedgerows like a poison-drug 

Till the rats sicken and the toads turn faint. 


Ifow in the witches’ broth (ef. Macbeth) 
Was no ingredient mingled by their art 
So utterly abhorred, so kin to death, 
As you and your confounded petrol-cart. 


Ifow for the wealth of palaces of Ind 
[ would not sit beside you in that hearse, 
Would sooner by a lot be scalped and skinned, 
Or write no other line of deathless verse, 


Than thus pollute the glories of the Spring ; 

That is the point of view you cannot see, 
Mhinoceros! thrice-epithetted thing! 

And yet you deem me envious. Earthworm! flea! 


Blind to all heauty, flattered by your fuss, 
Mere reveller in the pride and pomp of pelf, 
I know you, for I feel exactly thus 


When travelling in a motor-car myself. Evor. 





“Tn writing of the chance of Mushroom I was made to say, ‘No horse 
| has won two City and Suburbans.’ I presume that every schoolboy has 
{heard of the exploits of Dean Swift in connection w.th this famous 
_handicap. The sentence should have read, ‘No horse at four years old 
has won two City and Suburbans.’”—Daily Telegraph. 


| 
| A nasty one for the clever people who thought they 'd caught 
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' of themselves like the dogs. Dad says there’s a deep well 
BACK AGAIN. ‘of affection in a cat's heart, but ites says it’s aly milk 
(Communicated by a Returner.) ‘and fish. 
We got home all right from Paris, but we had to rush | There was a tremendous heap of letters for Dad, and we 
about a lot with crowds of other people all rushing about’ all helped him to open them. Some of them were the sort 
and fighting for seats. Dad says he’s an old traveller and that come in long envelopes with half-penny stamps, and 
he got it all planned out days before, but he wasn’t a bit they went straight into the waste-paper basket; but every 
calm when we got to Calais; and when he found the boat’ now and then there was a cheque, and Dad called it an 
was already packed full and none of us could get a chair to ‘oasis or something of that kind, and we all shouted Hurrah ! 
sit upon he said some very augry things about railway | when we got one of that sort, because cheques pay for things, 
companies and the Channel. A very polite gentleman gave and Dad said all his money was gone because of Paris and 
up his chair to Mum, and we three sat on the deck and hoped | the workhouse was looming in front of us. The workhouse 
we weren’t going to be sea-sick, which we weren’t; but|}always looms when Mum asks for money for the bills. 
when we got half-way over Peggy said she thought her} Dad also said that most of his best letters had been kept at 
nose was getting red at the tip—it isn’t a real tip, because | home and only the stupid ones forwarded, and it was always 
it’s so round—and she asked Dad if that was a bad sign, | the same when he went away anywhere. . 
but he said, No; if it got pale ——_-____-_-____—__ —————_--——.--.——-—, We’d bought presents for all 
that would be a bad sign. After the servants, and when we'd 
that we all rubbed our noses a finished with the dogs we went 
good deal to keep them from and saw them all and gave them 
going pale, and it was very what we’d got. James the 
successful. butler’s present was a fountain 
It was very jolly getting home. pen, and the footman’s was a 
John was standing on the door- little leather purse, and the 
step, and he kissed us all ina cook’s was a big necklace of 
great hurry because he wanted beads, pink and light blue. The 
to see what presents we’d housemaids got a silk scarf each. 
brought him from Paris. He They all seemed very pleased 
never stopped asking about them when we told them they were 
till we fished them all out of our real French things bought in 
luggage, and then he was very Paris—but cook: gave us all a 
happy; but he didn’t care a bit hug and said she ’d been dread- 
about what we’d done in Paris. fully dull without us, and the 
We tried to tell him about the best present she could have was 
Louvre and Versailles and the seeing us all back again, though 
Cuirassiers, but it wasn’t any we were such mischievous 
good. He wouldn’t listen to plagues she sometimes had to 
us, and went on playing with turn us out, but we mustn't 
his toys and telling us how he ’d mind because it was only her 
fallen down in the garden that way and she was too old to 
afternoon and cut his knee and change now. So we all hugged 
not cried. It was a good thing her back, and told her that 
we didn’t take him to Paris, getting home was even jollier 
because it wouldn’t have in- than going away. Then she 
terested him. Mademoiselle gave us a jam-tart each. 
had taught him a little French Bed was beautiful. We really 
welcome to say to us when we] «yi. -t ’E GOES FROUGH SOMEFINK WHEN ’r ’as| 4d want to go, and it was so 
came back, but he forgot all! , taping a ae i night was 
about it. Mum says he’s the — so quiet without the motor- 
most unsentimental boy she ever met. omnibuses and the taxi-cabs that we went off to sleep 
Then there were the dogs and the cats. The dogs were} directly. And the next morning there was fried sole and 
much more pleased to see us than John was. Duke and | bacon and eggs for breakfast. We never knew we liked 
Lufra, the Great Danes, pranced round us and then began | them so much. 
pulling one another about, and then they dashed into the 
house and slipped up on all the loose carpets and upset) The Bridge of Allan Gazette,in a complimentary paragraph 
everything, and then they dashed out again and raced round! upon a gentleman who has apparently taken up some new 
and round the lawn in circles with their tails tucked in in | editorial labours, makes the following remarks :— 
the funny way dogs do when they're excited; and Su-Ti,| «He is a successful story writer himself, serials from his pen having 
the Pekinese, rushed after them as hard as his little legs! appeared in The People’s Journal, The Weekly Record, The Liverpool 
would carry him, barking like mad, and then most of us | Post, and other popular newspapers, and on the principle of es 
got knocked down, and they licked our faces, which is a fen ort catch a thief he should be able to enlist the services of capable 
great pleasure for dogs. I thought Su-Ti would never StOP | ms - aan 1 SRP oe a a ee 
screaming for joy when he first saw us. He’s a very well-| “aes baa. et. ‘ae ro ‘ “a os os ———— 
bred dog—I mean his pedigree—and most of him is as black , P**8'**18™ Are greatly to be ¢ il enna 
as soot. That’s how he got his name. 
The cats were much quieter than the dogs. They didn’t | “On more than one occasion he was within an ace of being boiled and 
look as if they had noticed we’d been away, but they sat | eaten by native chefs.” —Daily News. 
and blinked at us, and didn’t even rub up against our legs. [In this country the chef has to confine his activities to the 
They seemed to be saying they weren’t going to make fools | kitchen; he never joins the guests in the dining-room. 
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THE BIGLEY PAPERS. 
{With acknowledgments to Mr. G. W. 
SMALLey’s ‘‘Ang’o-American Memories,’ Second 
Series (DUCKWORTH)]. 


of the Atlantic. A veritable Nestor of 
journalists, he has known everybody 
worth knowing, and as he is gilted with 
an extraordinarily retentive memory it 
goes without saying that his book is 
packed with those racy personalia 
which are the very life-blood of 
reminiscence. 

Above all Mr. Bigley has the saving 
grace of not being afraid to recount 
anecdotes at-his own expense. What, 
for instance, could be more charming 
than the instance which he gives of 
the ready ‘wit of the late ABRAHAM 
Haywarp. Haywarv was rallying 





Bigley assured him that he wa; quite 
mistaken—that the only form of enter- 
tainment he really cared about was a 
“small and early.” “Oh!” replied 
Haywarp, “I thought it was ‘an Earl 
and Bigley.” In this context one 
may also note a characteristic anecdote 
{of Ropert Browntna. The famous 
| poet was challenged to find rhymes for 
| all the company at a country house 
| party given by the Duke of Doldrum, 
| and, when it came to the turn of the 
narrator, improvised the following 
couplet :— 

Worms when they are most wriggly 

Remind me of Mr. Bigley. 

Though partial to entertainments on 
a restricted scale, Mr. Bigley admits 
that on one occasion he dined out 
eight times in one week. The eighth 
dinner was accounted for in the follow- 
ing interesting manner. It appears 
that he went by mistake to Sir Parry 
Gorwick’s, but did not discover that he 
had come to the wrong house until he 
had reached the entrée. He then hurried 
off to Lord Primbury’s, next docr, in 
time for the fish, as Lord Primbury’s 
dinner had begun a quarter of an hour 
later. 

The famous saying, Cherchez la 
femme, receives abundant illustration in 
Mr. Bigley’s chatty pages, and he ex- 
presses the opinion that Mr. Batrour's 
resignation of the leadership was solely 
due to the remark of a lady, in a mixed 
foursome at North Berwick, that a man 
who talked psychology on the links 
could never become a scratch player. 
Mr. Bigley, we may add, confirms ‘the 
statement that even in the most trying 
circumstances Mr. Baurour uses no 
stronger expletive than “ Blow!” The 
GERMAN Emperor, it is interesting to 
learn, is greatly addicted to the pic- 








him on-his social activities and Mr. | 


Ir is not necessary to introduce Mr. | 
Bigley to English readers, for he is as} 
well known on this as on the other side | 
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Tuctless Friend (to sombre artist, who is taking home his rejected works from the R.A.). 


“You ONLY SENT THREE, I surrose ?” 





turesque exclamation, ‘Dash my im- 
perial buttons!” 

Another of Mr. Bigley’s heroes is 
Senator Smiru, of whom he relates 
several anecdotes, showing that his 
desire for precise information was de- 
veloped in early youth. Mr. Bigley 
made the acquaintance of the Senator 
when he was only ten years old. Even 
at that age, we are told, he had the 
same clear notion of what he wanted 
and how to get it, which has dis- 
tinguished him ever since, 

**At breakfast I remember his asking his 
mother if the salt was kept in the cellar, and 
what butter was made of. She told me’also 
that on a recent yachting trip he had climbed 
up to the crow’s nest to sce if crows laid their 





‘amazing rapidity. 








eggs there, and was bitterly disappointed to 
find that the donkey-engine was not worked by 
an ass,” 





The Right Men in the Right Place. 

** About twelve o'clock smoke was noticed to 
be rising from a field on the far side of the Park. 
The ranger, P.C. Drew, went at once to the 
spot and found the long grass blazing furiously, 
the flames, fanned by the breeze, spreading with 
i With the assistance of 
Sergeant Helliwell and Acting-Sergeant Howley 
the fire was eventually stamped out, but not 
before about an acre had been burnt.” 

Bradford Daily Telegraph. 
The police, it has often been noticed, 
have always been ready for an emer- 
gency like this. An acre would be 
nothing to three of them. 
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MY SECRETARY. 


Wuev, five years ago, I used to write 
long letters to Margery, for some 
reason or other she never wrote back. 
To save her fage I had to answer the 
letters myself—a tedious business. Still, 
I must admit that the warmth and 
geniality of the replies gave me a 
certain standing with my friends, who 
had not looked for me to be so popular. 
After some months, however, pride 
stepped in. One cannot pour out letter 
after letter to a lady without any 
acknowledgments save from oneself. 
And when even my own acknowledg- 
ments began to lose their first warmth— 
when, for instance, I answered four 
pages about my new pianola with the 
curt reminder that I was learning to 
walk and couldn’t be bothered with 
music, why, then at last I saw that a 
correspondence so one-sided would have 
to come to an end. I wrote a farewell 
letter and replied to it with tears .... 

But, bless you, that was nearly five 
years ago. Each morning now, among 
the usual pile of notes on my plate 
from duchesses, publishers, money- 
lenders, actor-managers and what-not, 
I find, likely enough, an envelope in 
Margery’s own handwriting, Not only 
is my address printed upon it legibly, 
but there are also such extra directions 
to the postman as “England” and 
“Important” for its more speedy 
arrival. And inside—well, I give you 
the last but seven. 

“My pear Uncre I thot you wher 
coming to see me to night but you 
didnt why didnt you baby has p t o 
hurt her knee isnt that a pity I have 
some new toys isnt that jolly we didnt 
have our five minutes so will you krite 
to me and tell me all about pto your 
work from your loving little Maratr.” 

I always think that footnotes to a 
letter are a mistake, but there are one 
or two things I should like-to explain. 

(a) Just as some journalists feel 
that without the word “economic” a 
leading article lacks tone, so Margery 
feels, and I agree with her, that.a certain 
cachet is lent to a letter by a p.t.o. at 
the bottom of each page. 

(b) There are lots of grown-up people 
who think that “write” is spelt “rite.” 
Margery knows that this is not so. 
She knows that there is a silent letter 
in front of the “r,” which doesn’t 
do anything but likes to be there. 
Obviously, if nobody is going to take 
any notice of this extra letter, it doesn’t 
much matter what it is. Margery 
happened to want to make a “k” just 
then; at a pinch it could be as silent 
as a‘w.” You will please, therefore, 
regard the “k” in “krite” as absolutely 
noiseless. 
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(c) Both Margery. and Bervyarp 
Suaw prefer to leave out the apos- 
trophe in writing such words as “isn’t” 
and “don’t.” 

(d) Years ago I claimed the privilege 
to monopolise, on the occasional even- 
ings when I was there, Margery’s last 
ten minutes before she goes back to 
some heaven of her own each night. 
This privilege was granted; it being 
felt, no doubt, that she owed me some 
compensation for my early secretarial 
work on her behalf. We used to spend 
the ten minutes in listening to my telling 
a fairy story, always the same one. One 
day the authorities stepped in and 
announced that in future the ten 
minutes would be reduced to five. The 
procedure seemed to me absolutely 
illegal (and I should like to bring an 
action against somebody) but it cer- 
tainly did put the lid on my fairy story, 
of which I was getting more than a 
little tired. 

“Tell me about Beauty and the 
Beast,” said Margery as usual, that 
evening. 

“There ’s not time,’ I said. “‘We’ve 
only five minutes to-night.” 

“Oh! Then tell me all the work 
you ’ve done to-day.” 

(A little unkind, you'll agree, but you 
know what relations are.) 

And so now I have to cram the 
record of my day’s work into five 
breathless minutes. You will under- 
stand what bare justice I can do to it 
in the time. 

I am sorry that these footnotes have 
grown so big; let us leave them and 
return to the letter. There are many 
ways of answering such a letter. One 
might say, ‘My pear Marcery,—It 
was jolly to get a real letter from you 
at last——” but the “at last” would 
seem rather tactless considering what 
had passed years before. Or one might 
say, ‘‘ My pear Marcery,—Thank you 
for your jolly letter. Iam so sorry about 
baby’s knee and so glad about your 
toys. Perhaps if you gave one of the 
toys to baby, then her knee ” But 
I feel sure that Margery would expect 
me to do better than that. 

In the particular case of this last 
letter but seven I wrote : 

“ DEAREST MarGery,—Thank you for 
your sweet letter. I had a very busy 
day at the office or I would have come 
to see you. p.T.o.—I hope to be down 
next week and then I will tell you all 
about my work; but I have a lot more 
to do now, and so I must say Good- 
bye. Your loving Uncue.” 

There is perhaps nothing in that 
which demands an immediats answer, 
but with businesslike promptitude 
Margery replied : 

“ My pear Uncte thank you for your 











letter Iam glad you are coming next 
week baby is quite well now are you 
pto coming on Thursday next week or 
not say yes if you are I am pto 
sorry you are working so hard from 
your loving Mareig.” 

I said “ Yes,” and that I was her 
loving uncle. It seemed to be then too 
late for a “P.T.0.,” but I got one in and 
put on the back, ‘Love to Baby.”’ The 
answer came by return of post : 

“My pear Uncie thank you for 
your letter come erly on pto Thursday 
come at half past nothing baby sends 
her love and so do pto I my roking 
horse has a sirrup broken isnt that a 
pity say yes or no good-bye from your 
loving Maraig.” 

Of course I thanked Baby for her 
love and gave my decision that it was 
a pity about the rocking-horse. I did 
it in large capitals, which (as I ought 
to have said before) is the means of 
communication between Margery and 
her friends. For some reason or other 
I find printing capitals to be more 
tiring than the ordinary method of 
writing. 

“My DEAR UNCLE,” wrote Margery— 

But we need not gointo that. What 
I want to say is this: I love to get 
letters, particularly these, but I hate 
writing them, particularly in capitals. 
Years ago I used to answer Margery’s 
letters for her. It is now her turn to 
answer mine for me. A. A. M, 


” 





THE FESTIVE ASH-HUNTERS. 

Tue last complimentary dinner to the 
various members of the English team 
which recovered the ashes has now 
been eaten just in time for the ill effects 
of the banqueting season to vanish 
before the cricket season begins in 
earnest. They were remarkable affairs 
in which the richness of the dishes and 
excellence of the wines were equalled 
only by the eloquence and fervour of 
the company. 

The public has already had some 
opportunity of reading accounts of the 
proceedings at certain of these feasts, 
notably at that given at Cambridge to 
Jack Hoss, where a considerable por- 
tion of the evening was occupied in 
the reading of a letter from Mr. P. F. 
Warner, in which, having begun by 
saying that he had praised Hosxs so 
consistently and for so many years that 
he had no more to say,- he went on to 
praise Honss. But there are several 
dinners still to be reported, and we are 
lucky in being able to report one or two 
of them. 


TREMONGER ENTERTAINED. 


IREMONGER was entertained by the 
Travellers’ Club, to which he has just 
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Little Girl (who has been to ch 
Bur I’M VERY OUT OF PRACTICE.’ 
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urch for the first time since measles), “I'M vERy sorRY I WAS SO FIDGETY IN THE SERMON, AUXIY, 
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been elected under Rule 2, which em- 
powers the committee to add a few 
distinguished globe-trotters to the list 
of members every year. The chair was 
taken by Dr. Sven Henry, who read a 
number of letters from public men in 
praise of IREMONGER’s heroic voyage to 
Australia and back for no other purpose 
than sheer love of travel. The Rt. 
Hon. Mr. James Bryce sent a special 
cablegram of felicitations, and there 
were also a few choice words from Mr. 
WaryeER, who had hoped to be there 
but was too busy correcting the proofs 
of his history of the recent cricket tour 
in the Antipodes. Mr. Warner com- 
mented gracefully upon the happy 
chance for the recent English team in 
having so sterling a fellow as Irg- 
MONGER on the same boat and in the 
same hotels. Mr. Dovcuas, who also 
wrote, said something very similar, but 
added that he wished that IREMoNGER 
had told him that he was a cricketer, 
as he badly wanted an extra man when 
playing Thirty-two of Dingamooloo. 
As it was, however, he found another 
Englishman named Kinvyerr, a left- 
hander, quite decent in his way, and 
8o pulled through. 





ing of his health, made a few modest 
remarks to the effect that travel to be 
really enjoyable should be an end in 
itself rather than a means to an end. 
Australia is a delightful country to 
anyone with plenty of time to look 
about him. (fensation). 


DininG VINE. 


The dinner to Jor Ving, the “Sussex 
Whirlwind” as he has been aptly 
called by Sir Home Gorpon, the doyen 
of baronet cricket-paragraphists, was 
held at Brighton in the Dome, no other 
building being large enough to hold his 
numerous admirers. In the absence 
of the Jam of Nawanaaar, the chair 
was taken by Mr. Cuapuin, the Sussex 
Captain. 

Mr. WarNeErR, who was to have been 
present, but was unavoidably detained 
at his barber's, sent a telegram of 
regret in which he said that, ready as 
he was with his pen on most occasions, 
words failed him when it came to the 
brilliance of Jor Ving, the scorer’s 
friend par excellence. No matter what 
time of day Vine went in, the scorers 
could have their hard-earned nap. 








IREMONGER, in response to the drink- | (Cheers.) That’s what he (Mr. WARNER) 








called sympathy in excelsis. (More 
cheers.) VINE was a born lover of 
cricket. He liked everything about it; 
but most of all he liked the batting 
crease. He liked it so much that he 
hated to leave it. (Loud applause.) 
If he had his way Vine should always 
be the twelfth man in every eleven. 
(Great enthusiasm during which Vine’s 


health was drunk to slow music.) 


Mr. J. W. H. T. Dovaras also wrote 
saying that Vine was by far the best 
man Sussex had contributed to the 
conquering team. Nothing but the 
necessity of getting back to England 
in 1913, in time for the Triangular Test 
Matches, prevented him from going in 
first with Vine every time. (Loud 
cheers.) He had only one criticism 
to make of Vine’s play, and that 
was that he wanted more initials. 
(Applause.) 

VinE in reply said that he had 
always loved cricket and always done 
his best. He might not be a Jessop 
(Cries of “Oh! Oh!”) but he had 
always done his best (loud cheers) and 
always should—however long it took 
him. (Sympathetic applause.) 
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REMBRANDT Brown's ricture, ‘* MipNIGHT IN THE Forest,” IF NOT EXACTLY THE PICTURE OF 





ART NEWS. 


MELIT OF BEING BY FAR THE BEST LOOKING-GLASS IN THE ACADEMY. 
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THE YEAL, AT LEAST HAS THE 








GANYMEDES TO ORDER. 

[The London County Council announces the 
opening of a school where boys will be taught 
the mysteiies of waiting at table. This will 
include training in all branches of restaurant- 
craft, and possibly also instruction in Italian 
pato's (so useful in retorting te the wine-waiter) 
and menu-French, though these are not speci- 
fically mentioned in the curriculum. ] 


Hirverto Waiting has been regarded 
merely as a bad habit. This step of 
the L.C.C.’s is confidently expected by 


| optimists to secure its recognition as 


a full-blown art, too long cradled in its 
infancy. Some idea, therefore, of the 


| advances possible in the near future 
| may be gathered from the following 
_examination-paper, drawn up by an 


} 





| expert. 





The more advanced students 


| of the new school will of course make 


light of such problems as these :— 

(1) Give the derivation and English 
pronunciation of the following ex- 
pressions : “ Sorrisor, beefisoff”; “ Two- 
lumpsandmilksir?”’; “ Yessir.” Indi- 
cate the inflection (jaunty or pathetic) 
given to the last of these when replying 
to— 





(a). A request for a Jeroboam of | 
champagne ; 
(b) An order for a sandwich and} 

a glass of water ; 

(c) Ademand that the band should | 
cease ; 

(d) A desire for change out of a 
threepenny-bit. 

(2) What would be your course of; 
procedure when, intentionally or acci- | 
dentally, you have spilt a sauce-boatful | 
of mayonnaise— 

(a) On the cloth ? 

(b) Into a flower-vase ? 

(c) Down the back of a male 
customer ? 

(d) Down the back of a female 
customer ? 

(ec) Down the back of an infant: 
customer ? 

(f) Over a toy pom ? 

(3) Describe the attitude you would | 
adopt in the event of customers ad-| 
dressing you as follows :— 

(a) “I want something to eat” ; 
(6) “ What's this you've given) 
me?” 


| 





(c) “I ordered those oysters more 
than half-an-hour ago. Hayen’t you 
caught them yet?” 

(4) Indicate what degree of amuse- 
ment, if any, you should exhibit at the 
following remarks :— 

(a) “Is this a 
chicken ?”’ 

(b) “Have you a cheaper cigar 
than this?” ; 

(c) * Do you call these things hors 
d'ceuvre because nobody will employ 
them?” 

(d) “Please bring me a dwnb- 
waiter.” 


Noah’s Ark 





‘What has happened is best conveyed by 
quoting the receipts for the sales of grease. 
These bear testimony to the use of the brains 
of its sewage engineer." —Contractor's Record. 
This is the sort of thing which has to 
be explained to the sewage engineer 
afterwards. 





Wales at a Glance. 

‘In Mr. Lloyd George appealing so clo- 
quently to the House of Commons one saw and 
heard Wales incarnate and articulats.” 

The Daily Chronic’e. 
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Cluude Duval McKenna (to Welsh victim). ‘Ropeinc you! Why, I’m LETTING YOU KEEP SIX-AND-EIGHTPENCE IN THE POUND.” 








about awkward situation recently 
created in the Dardanelles. 

By this time quite a dozen peers 
had strolled in. Narotron B. Hatpane 
rose to move second reading of his 
Bill. Now at last we were in for it. 
Remember days of old in the Commons 
when he daily reeled off speech in 
reply to a question, talked for an hour, 
sometimes two, when submitting a 
Resolution or moving stage of a Bill. 
Alack, House of Lords has proved the 
found the place absolutely tenantless, | St. Helena of our NarotEon B. Never 
save that on Woolsack sat lLorp/ been same man since he went into exile. 
CHANCELLOR in animated conversation | To-day positively moved second reading 
with his predecessor. Fancy they |of Army Bill in a sentence! Before we 
were comparing notes of appointments|knew where we were the stage was 
to magisterial Bench, with commentary | passed. 
on the unreasonable attiti’de assumed 
by interfering, ignorant, irresponsible 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Topsy, M.P.) 

House of Lords, Monday, April 22.— 
Noble Lords, after Easter Recess of 
length inadequate to occasion, returned 
to scene of pattiotic labours. Commons 
being duller than usual, thought I would 
look in and humbly share exhilarating 
atmosphere of the other Chamber. 
Entering on stroke of half-past four, 
when public business commences, 





| for Lord Saye anp Sete. In his 

Public. name (which always suggests attesting 

Business of sitting entirely military.|a will or other legal document) there 
First order, second reading of Army | stood on paper a conundrum addressed 
Annuai Bill. At four-thirty enter wed SECRETARY OF STATE FoR WAR. 
Lord Viscount Mortey. What did he! Propounded the query, “ How does he 
do in this war galley? LanspowNe| propose to deal with the National 
immediately following, mystery partly | Reserve in case of National Emer- 
explained. Leaper oF OpposiTion,| gency?” What followed illustrates 
leaning over Table, murmured inaudible | marked difference between Lords’ and 
remark. Mortey, rising, read passage|Commons’ procedure in matter of 
from paper brought with him. From |cross-examining Ministers. In latter 
stray word caught here and there}House a question must strictly 





Here sitting might have ended but 





gathered he was replying to question| preserve interrogative form. Lapse 


into anything approaching a speech 
would be met by angry cries of 
“Order!” emphasised by rebuke from 
Chair. In the Lords a Peer has merely 
to put down question on the paper and 
is at liberty to enlarge its borders to 
fullest proportions of a speech, fre- 
quently leading to long debate. Thus 
Saye AND SELE said and sealed, so to 
speak, a lengthy disquisition on con- 
dition of Territorial Army, bringing up 
HaupANneE with speech in reply. 

Little bit of stage management, which 
deserved a larger gathering in front of 
curtain, gave peculiar effect to episode. 
Save AND SELB, rising from back Bench 
on Ministerial side, found that, with 
exception of two Ministers on Front 
Bench, he had the long red-cushioned 
range all to himself. Radiance of rare 
Spring sunlight shone through windows 
richly dight. At one particular spot a 
shaft shooting across through sheet 
of plain glass fell on the corner seat by 
Gangway above which the presence of 
white-lawned Bishops occasionally 
lends atmosphere of simplicity and 
purity. Here Save AND SELE stood. 
Whilsthe spoke the shaft of light fell full 
upon head and countenance with what 
is known on other stages as limelight 
effect. Little manceuvre so successful 
that it is likely to be imitated. Only it 























/ man is misstating the facts.” 


been able to put the assertion 


| 


| Started on exposition of Bill 
| when 
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requires certain concatination of cir- 
cumstances not regularly recurrent. 

Business done.—Lords sat for twenty 
minutes. In Commons announcement 
made of appointment of Board to in- 
quire into disaster to Titanic. 

House of Commons, Tuesday.— Long 
time since Opposition were in such 
merry mood. The more notable since 
circumstances of moment don’t seem 
calculated to inspire mirth. Order 
of day, Bill for Disestablishing and 
Disendowing Welsh Church. Chief 





are the uses of adversity when in case 
of a Church they decree Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment. 

McKenna took especial pride in 
generosity of measure. As he re- 
peatedly insisted, while taking a full 
sovereign from the Welsh Church, the 
Bill did not leave it comfortless. It 
nobly pressed on its acceptance six- 
and-eightpence. 

Business done.—Welsh Church Dis- 
establishment Bill brought in. 


Thursday.—By way of Supplemen- | 





State. True when, as not infrequently 
happens, he has half-a-dozen Questions 
on printed paper, he is master of situa- 
tion. Like the Wedding Guest stopped 
by the Ancient Mariner, the House in 
such circumstances “ cannot choose but 
hear.” It isin matter of Supplementary 
Questions that WinTeRTON, GILBERT 
ParRKER and other of his devoted 
followers are jealous on his behalf. 
Take, for example, debate sprung, 
at Question time the other day, upon 
PRESIDENT OF Boarp or Trave. It 
appropriated an appreciable 








mourners seated in Peers’ ,— 
Gallery. The portly Primate 
over the clock; Bishops of 
St. Asapn and St. Davips 
weeping apart. Bishop of 
HereEForp on back bench suc- Yy 
cessfully mastered emotion. 
Amid throng in Strangers’ 
Gallery gleam many white 
neckcloths. Actually a solemn 
occasion. Perhaps, after all, 
the laughter which frequently 
interrupted Home SECRE- 
TaRyY’s speech was hysterical, 
testifying rather to deep 
emotion than to high spirits. 
Cousin Huau went off at 
half-cock. McKenna scarcely 


he remarked, ‘“ The 
Right Honourable Gentle- 


One so familiar -with the 
Athanasian Creed might have 


in briefer form. This, how- 
ever, the Parliamentary way 
of phrasing it. Nevertheless, 
SpEakeER sharply interposed 
with suggestion that “ It 
would be better if the Noble 
Lord permitted the Home 
SECRETARY to proceed.” 
This he did for a few sen- 
tences. 
with flat contradiction met 
by storm of objurgation from 
Ministerial side. 


DINNER 
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Again interrupted ro rzut us ’ow WE sTAND! 
BLOW-UP—ONLY SUPPOSIN’, 
GONE, OR THE 


Mjygs 





The Damag:d One (entering Gas Company's office), ‘* PLEASE, GUV’NoR, 
MIssus 'InkEP A COOKER LAST WEEK AN’ WOULD YOU BE SO KIND AS 
SUPPOSIN’ WE WAS TO ’AVE A LITTLE 
THE SUNDAY 
Missus ’URT, 00 WOULD ’AVE TO MAKE 
THINGS GOOD ?—STAND THE RACKET, IN A MANNER 0’ SPEAKIN’— 
ONLY JUST SUPPOSIN’, LIKE.” 


Y’KNOW—A SMASH AN’ 





portion of period set apart 
for Questions of which due 
notice had been given. It 
filled a column-and-a-half of 
‘next morning's Parliamen- 
| tary Report. No fewer than 
twenty-four so-called Sup- 
iplementary Questions were 
j hurled at the Minister; and 
| Kintocu-Cookz did not ge! 
in one. 

Failure not consequent on 
lack of effort. As each in- 
quisitor, after speeding his 
dart, resumed his seat, K.-C. 
slowly rose, fixed his pince- 
nez preliminary to reading 
Question scribbled on Order 
of the Day, when, lo! he 
found another Member had 
been called by the SpEAkEr. 
Six times repeated, or even 
four, this slow rising and 
swift recoil would be em- 
barrassing. But think of 24 
times. And just as everyone 
had had his turn and K.-C.was 
sole competitor for SPEAKER’s 
eye, the right honourable 
owner suggested that per- 
haps the matter had gone far 
enough and called on next 
Question on paper. This 
may, of course, have been 
pure accident. Among group 
alluded to there is disposi- 
tion to resent it. 

What does the poet say ? 








Effect upon Brotuer Bos, 


| seated on corner of fourth Bench above 


| Gangway, electrical. 


Popped up and 
down on seat with rhythm and alacrity 


that would have created feeling of envy | 
in bosom of Swrrr MacNertt had he} 


been present. Through some anxious 


| moments thereseemed prospect of House 


being temporarily deprived of presence 
and counsel of the Crecits owing to 


| Lord Ropert and Lord Hucu being 


| “named.” 


Pulled themselves up just 
in time. Without other interruption 
than bursts of mocking laughter and 
ironical cheers from gentlemen oppo- 
site, Home Secretrary went on demon- 
strating to delight of thirty-one Welsh 
Members out of thirty-four, how sweet 





tary Question Kintocn-Cooxr got in 
a nasty one for Lorp - LIruTENANT. 
Wanted to know whether it is not true 
that His Excellency went about Dublin 
trying to peddle surplus fruit from 
viceregal gardens, and was rebuffed by 
the Trade? 

“A question both ungentlemanly 
and undeserved,” remarked FLAVIN. 

And the Speaker ignored K.-C.’s 
appeal to rule him out of order. 

Growing opinion of group of 
Members who sit at feet of Kixtocu- 
CookE at Gangway-end behind Front 
Opposition Bench that their esteemed 
Chief is unduly hampered in pursuit of 
information undertaken on behalf of the 





Alas for him who niay not ask, 
But dies with all his questions in him. 
Business done.—Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill read a first time by 331 
votes against 253. 





**A cameo, exact in historical detail, from 
June 15, 1818, the eve of Quatre Bras.” 
Standard, 


Not too pedantically exact, however. 





‘For sale, or exchange, an infantry officer's 
frock coat, bought by Territorial officer in error ; 
exchange rabbits, Angora.” —Exchange and Mart. 
If the Territorial really wanted rabbits 
and got the frock coat by mistake, the 
case ls a bad one. 
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MARGINAL NOTES ON HISTORY. 


Joy OF PEASANTS AT HEARING MAGNA CHARTA READ TO THEM IN THE ORIGINAL LATIN. 








A FLY ON THE LINE. 


I pon’r think I observed the fly 
before the train stopped for the third 
time at Messington Junction. But as 
soon as I did I perceived that there 
was something unusual about him. He 
was crawling steadily along the “ six- 
foot,” and above his head were hovering 
two other flies. I have forgotten how 
many hundred facets the eye of a fly 
has, but I know that indomitable pur- 
pose and iron resolution were written 
upon every single facet of each of this 
one’s, and in a moment I realised what 
he was doing. He was racing the train 
for a wager, and the other two flies 
were referees, to- prevent him from 


taking an unfair advantage by using} 
7. 


his wings. 

Now I do not wish this little narra- 
tive to be disbelieved, and so I frankly 
admit that the train (although it was a 
“through” train on the Great West 
Central Railway during the fourth 
stage of “strike” runnings) travelled 
considerably faster between the stations 
than the fly. But the train stopped 
for a long time at every station, and it 
also stopped three times at every station. 
It was a very long train. It was almost 
as long as one of Mr. MAsEFIELD’s 
poems in The English Review. And 
first of all it exhibited the engine and 


lsome of its carriages to the people! 


‘from Palmerston, which is over eighty 





middle and then its tail. It reminded 
me of the Chimera. It reminded me of 
all Gaul. It reminded me of essence 
of wormwood. And of course during 
these stoppages the fly had its chance 
of making up lost ground. It was the 
old story of the hare and the tortoise, | 
though any hare that had not been} 
jugged would have had the legs of my | 
train. It was while we lay at anchor 
off Toadworthy that the fly first showed 
signs of flagging. And, fortunately, it 
was at Toadworthy also that the) 
man with the bag of biscuits and the 
bottle of ginger-beer moved into the 
last available space in my corridor. 
As he had started the day before 





miles distant, and there was no refresh- 
ment car on the train, he was some- | 
what hungry; but all the same I begged | 
a few crumbs of biscuit and some drops | 
of ginger-beer from him, and baited 
the fly out of the carriage window. 
The gallant creature was evidently re- 
invigorated and made a splendid spurt. 
His legs were going about thirty-two to 
the minute, but five was getting a trifle 
late. By this time he was naturally an 
object of considerable interest to all the 
passengers on his side of the train, and 
necks were everywhere being craned 





‘ 


out of the windows and bets were 


| waiting on the platform, and then its|/being laid on him. I still think he 


would have won had it not been for 
the down-slope which begins just after 
Poppicombe and Mortleigh. In taking 
a down-slope the Great West Central 
Railway, even during a coal-strike, is 
second to none in verve and sprightli- 
ness, and whilst we were still some 
twelve miles from Ditchwater, he threw 
up the sponge. Weall took off our hats 
and gave him a rousing cheer as he faded 
away slowly in the distance behind us. 
It was a foolhardy but heroic effort, 
and our English hearts went out to him. 

The moral of this true anecdote is of 
course that we are very glad that the 
coal-strike is now over, and we hope 
that the Great West Central Railway 
will soon get to hear about it. 





‘** What is the meaning of the X on the 
brewer's barrel ?’ asked a curious questioner at 
the lunch table. And the frivolous replier said 
that it was the first syllable of ‘ excellent.’” 

“* The Daily Chronicle's” Office Window. 
We cannot say if the above conversa- 
tion was inspired by a recent picture 
in Punch representing a gentleman 
in a public-house with XXX in com- 
promising laundry-marks on his white 
waistcoat; but, if so, we are very glad, 
as we always are, to have been the 
innocent cause of humour in others. 
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A STRAIGHT TIP. 

Dear Mr. Puncn,—In view of the 
approach of my Wedding Day, I have 
made out a list of things I really want, 
the receipt of which will undoubtedly 
awaken in me a high sense of Festival 
and of Bliss; and in order to prevent 
misunderstandings I have also prepared 
a list of things that I particularly do 
not want. 


have drawn up an ordre du jour for the 
use of the Pepper-pot and Nut-pick 
Brigade. ~ Kindly publish and oblige, 
Yours receptively, 
WILLIAM SNATCHER. 

P.S.—I should mention that my car 
is a “Dart” five years old, and that I 
hope (all well, an:l circumstances per- 
mitting, ete., etc.) to make a wedding 
tour in her. ~ 

A.—THINGS I REALLY WANT. 

One cigar-lighter. 

Do. grape scissors. 

Do. asparagus tongs. 

(In regard to the above see ordre du 
jour below.) } 

Left-off clothing and rags of all kinds. 

Cap for oil-can screwed ;*,”. 

Strip of brass, bent the other way 
round. (Particulars on application.) 

‘Cheque. 

‘A dozen boxes of * Flyaway” golf- 
balls. 

New back axle, complete. 
Luggage-strap, 27 feet long and 3 
inches wide. 

Two first-class season tickets between 
Reigate and London. 

A really good garden roller. 

Four spare valve springs. 

Another cheque. 

My tailor’s billin full—veceip‘ed. 

400-gallon cylinder of petrol. 

A wedding ring (for size, apply to 
Miss Lala P. Woosnap, Suffolk Hotel, 
Bayswater Road). 

Two more cheques. 

Soldering outfit (not to be ‘“ Master 
Tommy’s Giant Soldering Card”’). 

Umbrellas are always acceptable as 
I lose them, and if boots are given 
they should be large-fitting nines, with 
medium toes. 


B.—THINGS I PARTICULARLY DO 
NOT WANT. 

Seventeen cigar-lighters. 

Nine-and-twenty grape scissors. 

Forty asparagus tongs. 

Stuffed kitten mounted as penwiper. 


Inkpot exactly reproducing a half-! 


penny bun with a fly on it. 
Worpswortn’s Poems- — 

(a) Bound in morocco - - half or full. 

(b) do. do.calf ---- do. do. 

(c) do. do.levani - - - do. do. 

(1) do. do.any way -- do. do. 


Finally, as a special safe-; _,,, f ee oe ; 
auard against reduplication of gifts, I’. (To guard against re-duplication of 


| will be bought, but the balance, if 


don’t read at meals.) 

| Candlesticks or lamp. 

has electric light.) 
Chafing dish. (I never chafe.) 
Antlers. (I cannot bear them.) 
Chatty books on gardens. (I write, 

them.) ° 

C.—ORDRE DU JOUR YOR PEPPER-POT , 

AND NUT-PICK BRIGADE. 


Stand for holding newspapcr. (I 
| 


(The house 


gifts.) 

The Brigade will include all persons 
enlisted by fate to supply me with 
salt-cellars, mustard-pots, butter-dishes, 
knife-rests, spoon-warmers, napkin- 
rings, .. menu-holders, cheese-scoops, 
chutney-spoons, &c., &c., &e. 

(1) The Brigade will muster in the 
waiting-room of the Universal Stores 
at two o'clock on the afternoon of 
May 31st, and units will prepare for 
action by depositing all impedimenta, 
except purses, in the cloak-room. 

-- (2) Units will proceed to elect a 

General of Brigade who will appoint 

not fewer than ten fection Com- 

manders, each of whom will take 
rank as ‘Officer in command of 

Picks,” “Officer in command of 

Mustards,” &e., &e. 

(3) Units will then rally to their 
respective commanders, who will as- 
certain the highest price offered by 
any unit in his section, and will 
then give the word of command as 
follows: ‘Pair salts, fourteen-and- 
six, right about, fifth floor,’ where- 
upon that unit will proceed to the 
position named at the double by | 
the first lift available, and complete 
purchase. He will then return and 
exhibit receipted bill to the General 
of Brigade, and will receive the word 
of command “ Dismiss.” 

(4) Each Section Commander, 
after his first unit has gone to the 
front, will agree for some other gift 
after consultation with other Sec- 
tional Commanders, and will give 
the word to advance to the highest 
remaining bidder, until every unit in 
tun has been sent forward. If any 
unit, through habit or other mental 
infirmity, is unable to think of any 
other gift than his original choice, or 
one which has been already allotted, 
that unit will receive the word of 
command and will forthwith order 
one of the articles listed above, or, if 
the list has been exhausted, as many 
gallons of petrol as his proffered 
subscription will buy, and the per- 
sonal taste exercised in that unit’s 
choice will be limited to the colour 
of the tin. No fractions of a gallon 








any, will be spent on cotton waste. 


(5) No cases will be bought, except 
for solid gold or jewelled goods. Any 
unit attempting, for instance, to buy 
a pair of plated saltspoons listed at 
3s. 6d. in a shagreen satin-lined case 
costing seven-and-ninepence, will 
have his invitation cancelled and his 
name deleted from the confectioner’s 
list for wedding cake. 





TO A SPRING FOX. 
Now may you lick your pads in peace 
And sleep with your nose in your 
brush, 

Nor fear at morn the note of the horn 
Shall spoil the note of the thrush, 
For in the gorse the brown bees bumble 
And all your little ones squeak and 

tumble, 
Tumble and squeak and rush ! 


You were the thief that stole the gecse 
And killed in the russet red, 
But you paid the joke when a fox- 
hound spoke, 
And into the wind you fled ; 
That was the day when you did them 
rarely, 
faced them 
squarely, 
Out of the osier-bed ! 
But now shall the bristling whimper 
cease, 
The clamorous cry be still, 
And you shall turn in the growing fern 
And bask on the gorse-c!ad hill, 
Nor cock an ear, when the lark rejoices, 
To catch the terrible singing voices 
All lifted up to kill! 


So you may get your ribs some grease 
And go your woodland way, 

No hound shall run in the Maytide sun, 
No earths be stopped .’ere the day, 
When you lie in the owl-light, lithe and 

limber, 
Under the oak-tree’s ancient timber, 
To see the little ones play! 


level and beat them 


But that the cubs may show increase 
And grow to ke bandits free, 
You must cross the vale in the moon- 
beams pale 
And up by the barnyard be, 
To pick from the roost (since babes 
must dine) a . 
Turkey poult, or a Cochin China, 
Or ducklings two and three ! 


And they shall lick their chops in peace, 
The bones and feathers among, 
And get them strength and sinuous 
length, 
And brain and leg and lung, 
That they may run straight-necked and 
knowing, 
When the woods awake at the horn’s 
far blowing 
And towl of a fox - hound’s 
tongue ! 
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THE FREE-FOODER. 

THERE was the bell, so I rang it. 
That is what bells are for—to be rung. 
That is what I am for—to ring them. 
I can conceive no other use for a bell 
and, on a Sunday afternoon when | 
have my party clothes on, I can con- 
ceive no other use for myself. Besides, 
the Verreys are old friends. 

“Yes,” I said, when the butler 
opened the door, “I rang it, and, what 
is more, if you hadn’t come before 
I had finished counting fifty, I should 
have rung it again. That is the sort of 
person Iam. So be careful when you 
answer me. Is Mrs. Verrey at home?”’ 

“Yes, Sir,” said the butler, being 
a man of few words but great dignity. 
I always feel that my Sunday after- 
noon bell-ringing has. not been wasted 
to produce such a result. 

“Mr. Lawson!” he said, as he 
ushered me into the drawing-room; 
not, you observe, ‘Only Mr. Lawson!” 

“Ah,” I said, advancing into the 
room with my best smile, “I am 
delighted to find you in, but not sur- 
prised.” 

“Why not surprised?” said Mrs. 
Verrey. One must say something on 
these occasions. 

‘Because your butler did not look the 
sort of man who would tell a lie. In 


ee eee 





some ways,” I continued, sitting down 
and preparing to make a nuisance of 
myself for some time—‘“ in some ways 
it must be tiresome to have a truthful | 
butler.” | 
| “Not at all,” said Mrs. Verrey ; “ we | 
| are always very glad to see you... .| 
| But to come at once to business—you | 
| will take tea, of course?” 
| “ Nothing,” I replied, as I took my 
| 





cup, “ was further from my thoughts.” 

Mr. Verrey is not a social expert. 
I regret to say that on this occasion he 
wore a light suit, and said “ Liar!” 
quite audibly. 

Later, when he had taken me up to 
his smoking-room to have a cigarette 
| “before,” as he quaintly put it, “you 

go,” he pursued his train of thought. 
“How one meal leads to another!” he 
said diseursively, 

; “Tea,” I protested, “is not a meal, 
it isa pastime. Unless you withdraw 
your horrid innuendo that I came here 
in search of food and drink alone, I 
shall go further and say that calling is 
sometimes a duty.” 

‘You need not have come if you did 
not want to.” : 

“On the contrary, I was in duty 
bound to call and thank you for your 
dinner on Thursday last—ultimo, if 
you prefer it.” 

Mr. Verrey, his wife declares, spends 


| 








s Sundays either sleeping or arguing. 
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(4 Studio in Rome.) 


Fuiy Sitter. “Tne Hapriays’ VILta, Nov 
TO SEE OVER IT? 


Vv! WHEN WOULD BE THE BEST TIME FOR ME 


I MEAN, OF COURSE, WHEN THE FAMILY ARE LIKELY TO BE our.” 








“When the man said Mrs. Verrey was 
at home, you could easily have said, 
‘Oh, in that case I will call again.’ 
What I complain of is this—We asked 
you to dinner the other night . . .” 
“Other?” said I. “To me there 
was only one night, and that was it.” 
“.. at a cost to ourselves of 
(roughly) three-and-sixpence, exclusive 


of wine. Such expense I incurred 
knowingly. But it does seem a pity if 


I can never stand you dinner without 
having to stand you tea as _ well. 
Haven't you any food of your own?” 

“Yes, but, to tell you the truth, I 
like yours better.” And I got-up to go. 

“What I want to know is, where is 
this going to end?” 

“Ah,” I said mysteriously, as we 
walked downstairs together. At this 
moment an idea occurred to Mr. Verrey 
for what it was worth. 


“That was a very pleasant lunch 
day,” he said. ‘“ When may I come 
and call to thank you?” 

I realized that 1 must be off at once, 
but I changed my mind when I saw 
Mrs. Verrey coming across the hall. 
I did well, for, “‘ You are never going?” 
she asked; “ won’t you stay and have 
some dinner with us?” 


with me when he turned me out that 


mistake in his life. On the following 
same happy result. “I have come,” 
I said, advancing into the room with 
my best smile, “to thank you for 
the glorious dinner you gave me last 
Sunday; have come” —I looked 
severely at Mr. Verrey—‘ as in duty 
bound.” 








Sunday I rang the same bell, with the | 





I had with you at your club the other | 


If Mr. Verrey thought he had done | 


Sunday night, he never made a greater | 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“TMpPROPER PETER.” 

I am not permitted to see into the) 
recesses of Mr. Moncxtron Horre’s| 
mind, and so I cannot say what it was 
that induced him to believe (if he did 
believe) that his farce at the Garrick 
was a comedy. He started out, I 
imagine, to make merry over the, 
embarrassments of a «middle - aged | 
gentleman, into whose perfectly honest | 
hands—for the epithet ‘ improper” | 
is only a catchword, applicable to a 
period prior to the rise of the curtain 
—has fallen the protection of a solitary 
female in distress. He then, I further 
imagine, discovered that the position 
of this friendless girl, whom a feeble 
creature had promised to 
marry “in the sight of 
Heaven” (Heaven in these 
cases being treated as 
slightly myopic), had in it 
such an element of pitiful- 
ness that it would never do 
te describe the play as a 
farce. Yet the situation 
and most of the characters 
remain farcical, and we are 
left in doubt of the author's 
tact in allowing a young 
girl, in so painful a plight, 
to be placed in an environ- 
ment so ludicrous. The 
stage has made one familiar 
with this kind of situation, 
but it is commonly reserved 
for married women or 
divorcées, or those, at any 
rate, who are better able to 
bear it. Here, such amuse- 
ment as we may derive from 
the suspicions thrown upon 
Peter is dearly bought at the 
price of harrowing emotions 








HordeeDen: 


Periwinkle 
Peter 
Charles... 


aroused by a helpless girl’s predicament. | 


ness of men of the world and embroiders } Walter Stancombe on his head; he 
its sins with a specious phraseology; chose however to do it on his feet, 
but during much of the First Act one and was inimitable in that ‘position. 
simply concluded that his voice and; Mr. Bourcnrer did not seem quite to 
manner were as wrong as they could! realize himself in this scene; at times 
be. ‘ You don’t understand!” he kept | he was in deadly earnest, at others his 
saying—a phrase, by the way, that} interest appeared to wander.” | But he 
occurred more than once on other lips.| had had a good deal to go through. 
And he was right: I didn’t understand. | He had been loath to forego his ancient 


The scenery was happier than the 
things that went on inside it. The 
conversation on deck in the First Act 
was rather second-rate, and made me 
wonder whether the Royal Yacht 
Squadron knew much about Petér’s 
friends when they elected him to their 
fastidious corporation; and all the 


business of the liqueurs and the fan- 
tastic tcass that went with them was | 





“ONCE ABOARD THE LUGGER AND THE GIRL I8S"—SOMEBODY ELSE'S. 
Miss Junta JAMES. 
Mr. BouRcHLER, 
PATH, 


Mr. St 


forced. ‘The Second Act showed 


reputation as the pink of impropriety, 
but was bound in honour to adopt 


‘a parental - attitude towards the girl 


committed to his charge. He had 
watched - his emotions suffering‘ a 
séa-change into something more séenti- 
mental; and, while for the girl's sake 
he had had to repudiate the base in- 
sinuations of his wife, for his own he 





Conscious, perhaps, of this defect in his'us the saloon of The Nut with a 
scheme, the author (assisted by Mr.' sectional view of the sea. One has of 
BourcuiEr in his most unbelievable course seen the river in Das Rheingold 
mood) sought to impart a high gravity'so treated, but I never remember to 
to Peter's defence of her and expected have had the sea presented to me in 
us to take it quite seriously; but | this architectural aspect. There was 
this defence was almost as laughable|also a fat pinnace permanently fixed 
as anything in the play, thanks to the| and affording a very adroit cover for 





absurdity of its mzliew. The fact is, | 
it is easy enough to introduce comic 
relief into a serious theme, but the | 
converse process is fraught with; 
appalling difficulties. ‘ 

One’s appreciation of the author’s' 
motives, if any, was not greatly helped 
by the performance of Mr. HerBert 
Steara in the part of the young man 
whose elopement with Periwinkle was 
frustrated by his father’s intervention. 
One gathered subsequently that he was 
_——— satirize the attitude of an age 
that has discarded the former frank- 





the arrival and departure of The Nut's 
visitors. The extremely small dimen- 
sions of the saloon, which at one time 
was required to hold almost the entire 
cast, had the bijou air which one 
associates with private theatricals. 
On the other hand the spacious 
Grawing-room of the Third Act offered 
ample accommodation for the most 
incredible Court of Enquiry that was 
ever conducted, Royal Commissions not 
excepted. Mr. Frep Kerr, who took 
a leading hand in its manipulation, 
could have played the part of Sir 


had privily rejoiced at this excuse for a 
divorce. In the result I am 
not sure that his versatility 
did itself full justice. Miss 
JuLIA JaMES as Periwinkle 
was rather wooden in her 
gestures, but perhaps this 
was right; anyhowshe came 

- very well out of a difficult 
task. Mrs. Raneicn’s nice 
voice and other attractive 
gifts were thrown away on 
the invidious part of the 
wife. The exchange of 
national dress and manners, 
as made between Elliot 
Hay, U.S.A. (Mr. Carew) 
and George Plumley (Mr. 
WEGUELIN), made a very 
pleasant diversion in a play 
which, though it has its 
good qualities, is not likely 
to immortalize its author, 
Mr. Horre. 


From Horreto Horrmann 
sounds but a slight step. 
I took it on Thursday night 
|when I looked in for an hour or so 
at Mr. Hammerstern’s House and re- 
freshed my memory of a couple of the 
brief and rather foolish Contes. I was 
in time for a few admirable renderings 
of the popular barcarolle, and once more 
found Madame Victoria Fer in great 
voice as the consumptive Antonia. Mr. 
Frank Pouiock was again a delightful 
figure as Hoffmann, and everybody sang 
and played worthily of the high reputa- 
tion of the London Opera House for the 
excellence of its ensemble. O. 8. 





‘* Herbert Orient did well td draw 2-2 with 
Thursday.” — Woolwich Gazette. 
A good omen for Herbert’s great match 
with Tuesday week. 





Things that don’t really want 


‘The Duke and Duchess of Connaught have 
arran to make an expensive tour through 





Canada."”—Glasqgow Evening Times. 















































(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

It will,no doubt, be excellent news for the many admirers 
of Incomparable Bellairs that her creators, AGNEs and 
Ecrerton CastLE, have now given to the world certain 
further adventures of this fascinating lady, in a book called 
Love Gilds the Scene (Smitu, Exper). I protest 'tis a title 
vastly well-suited to the matter of the tales, since all of 
them turn upon some pretty affair of gallantry or tender 
intrigue. As for the manner of them, because the great 
quality of eighteenth-century fiction is atmosphere, and 
this is far more difficult of attainment in a short story 
than a long, you must not be surprised if they suffer a 
little from their brevity. But for all that the adventures 
are excellently entertaining ; comedies, light and artificial 
as the time itself, with scarcely a note graver than the 
lamentation of some jilted exquisite or the half-serious 
distress of a fair lady over the fickleness of her lord. And 
through them the lovely Kitty Bellairs, now promoted to 
Lady Kilcroney, takes her elegant and devastating way, 
string-pulling with all the grace and skill imaginable. Of 
her exploits, I think I best liked that in which she foiled 
the plot of a jealous rival, who had purposed that the 
country bride of Beau Stafford (another old friend) should 
appear at Bath races a figure of fun in green and cherry- 
colour. How Kitty Kilcroney detects this, re-dresses the 
chit in record time, and winds up her triumph by presenting 
a blushing beauty to H.R.H.,can better be read than de- 
scribed. Certainly you will enjoy it better in that way. 











than Mr. AkNo~tp BENNETT has done for the Potteries. Mr. 


BENNETT makes the Five Towns romantic; Mr. JEPSON }- 


makes Chiswick lurid. In the last book of his that I read, 
Chiswick was enjoying a jolly bout of human sacrifices in 
the back garden; in The House on the Mall (HutcHtnson) 
it is suffering from a spasm of murders indoors. I have 
always held that the only really readable novels of sensation 
are those written, tongue in cheek, by men capable of better 
things. The House on the Mall goes to strengthen this 
theory. Even when the blood is pouring its thickest and 
the thunder rolling its loudest, Mr. Jerson never loses his 
distinction. His characters live, even when they are dying 
violently. The Marquess of Drysdale,alias that simultaneous 
criminal duo, Paul Mauleverer and Andrew Rawnsley (he is 
both of them in turns), is a delightful character, who makes 
Professor Morrarty, N.O.C: (Napoleon of Crime), seem like 
a curate. For one moment,in Chapter X XIX., I was afraid 
that he was about to forget himself and vulgarly murder a 
guest with a knife; but I was swiftly reassured. Instead, 
he let him down in a lift into an underground cell beneath 
the Thames, shut him in and drowned him, like the fine old 
English gentleman he was. Another acquaintance he dis- 
posed of by dropping him into a cellar, the floor of which 
was a sort of sinister Joy-Wheel, doing—like some South 
American Republic—its 250 revolutions a minute. Finally, 
I should like to add that the real Epcar Jerson peeps 
out at intervals throughout the story in some comedy 
chapters full of excellent dialogue between the only three 
non-murderous characters in the cast. 
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A keen sense of humour, an intimate knowledge of lits series of short sharp paragraphs, reads too much like a 
Dublin, and an X-ray-like insight into the souls of char- | 
women, policemen, labourers, labourers’ wives, young Irish | 
patriots and children, are the qualities which enabled, 


Mr. James STEPHENS to make The Charwoman’s Daughter 
(Macmitian) the little gem it is. Perhaps it is in 
his psychologieal analysis of the policeman that Mr. 
SrEPHENS more particularly excels. The nameless con- 
stable whose vast shadow falls on the life of Mary 
Makebelieve will remain in my mind long after I have 
forgotten many another character in contemporary fiction. 
Never after this, though I may not agree with Mary’s 
mother, the charwoman, who held that “their continual 
pursuit of and intercourse with criminals tended to 
deteriorate their moral tone,” can I feel quite the same 
towards the Force. 





You see, this policeman of Mary's was the clever authoress would no doubt have inserted if only she 


précis to be entirely satisfactory as a novel. ~ Drinks should 
not be over-watered, but too much spirits should not be 
taken neat; which brings me back to the story, whose hero, 
if he had not consumed so much neat brandy, would have 
married Viola Wymondham quite early on and ceased to be 
of interest. I do not remember having previously watched 
the averting of an undesired marriage by the process of 
deliberately intoxicating the lover in the presence of his 
mistress, and I am not over-anxious to watch it again. 
But in this instance the brutal thing is so well done and is 
so much part and pareel of a fine study that it is not only 
forgivable but legitimate. I advise those in search of a good 
book to read this.one in small doses, closing it from time to 
time and pausing to deduce for themselves the moral which 


could have found 





a snob. He courted 
Mary till he found 
her one day scrub- 
bing the floor of 
his aunt’s house, 
and then he de- 
cided that it would 
he infra dig. for a} 
man of his class! 
to marry ker. So! 
he abandoned the! 
idea, and when, on! 
consideration, he 
decided that he 
wanted her after 
all, she had dis- 
covered that she 
did not want him, 
but preferred Mrs. 
Cafferty’s lodger, a 
young man with 
a fiery soul and a 
perpetual lunge. 








which even stir- you find it. The 
about could scarce- ‘ ail bargain in The 
ly blunt. Where- Leating Man ia Travelling Company. “We vuay Hamer Yo-xicur, LADDIE, DO WE Prince is a chap- 
upon the police- } xox 2” Sub-Manager. ‘“‘ Yes, Mr. Monrecomery.” ter called “ De 
man violently Leading Man, ‘Tuesx I mMUst Borkow THE SUM OF TWO-PENCE !” Profundis,” in| 
assaultedtheyoung} — gub-Munager. “ Wu ?” which a shipwreck 
man, Who €ame|  Zeadiay Max. “I WAVE FOUR DAYS’ GRowTrH UPON uy cHIx. ONE cannot pray |18 described with 
home “in @ mood | yayzer ix A BEARD!” Sub-Manager. ‘* UM—WELL—WE'LL pur on Macpera!” la flash of real 
nius. For that 





the yvoom and the 
time to do so. 


In a preface to 
his novel, The 
Prince (MIL3s anv 
Booy), Mr. Mer- 
CALFE writes: “The | 
work, after all, is 
but the outcome 
of the varied jum- 
ble of a life of 
some few sorrows 
and many greai 
joys.” His book 
reminds me of a 
sale at which you 
may pick up a 
bargain, if you 
only have the 
patience to wait 
and rummage until 











of extraordinary 
happiness ” and declared that “he wouldn’t have missed it 
for a pension.” It is a very long time indeed since I read 
such a human, satisfying book. Every page contains some 
happy phrase or illuminating piece of charactcr-drawing. I 
particularly enjoyed Mrs. Cafferty’s bracing treatment for 
invalids, which involved the co-operation of all her six 
children and a cat, some to play runaway horses about the 
room, others to be tigers in a jungle, and two to play the 
game of bump on the bed, while she herself sat at the side 
of the bed “ telling with a gigantic voice a story wherein 
her husband’s sister figured as the despicable person she 
was to the eye of discernment.” 





Ir would be impossible to tell the story of Sharrow 
(Hurcninson) in a single paragraph; the Baroness von 
Hurren has herself taken 379 closely printed pages for the 
purpose, and none of that is mere yerbiage. Indeed, my 
grievance is that so much happens to Sandy before and 
after he becomes Lord Sharrow: that his biographer can 
find no space for comment or digression ; and the story, in 





chapter I am glad to have read the book. But the 
story itself did not grip me; one never gets on intimate 
terms with the characters, and the author as a showman 
is continually in the front of the picture. The hero, a son 
of rich but extremely unsatisfactory parents, seems to have 
stepped out of the back of beyond. He hurries around 
doing good deeds and distributing money, then he loses 
everything and becomes practically a beggar-prince, unti! 
in the end love and justice are triumphant. This is a first 
novel and, although I cannot recommend it as a whole, 
one chapter is worth reading and remembering. 





The Cuckoo in Sussex. 

Srr,—I think it may interest your readers to know that 
during a holiday in the heart of Sussex since Easter | 
have not yet heard the cuckoo. Unhappily I have been 
rendered stone deaf, at least temporarily, by the singing 


of the nightingales. 
Your obedient Servant, 
OBSERVER. 
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statues te en N IR and rae 
Eowarp, JoHn Stuart Miu, Ssak- 
SPEARE, JENNER, and Lord BrovenHam, 
and asks whether there is a single 
monument to a Frenchman in this 
country. The state of affairs is not so 
bad as our contemporary imagines. We 
have one of Waiaaan THE Coneueror. 


CHARIVARIA. 


THE anniversary of the Turkish 
SuLTAN’s accession was observed last 
week in Constantinople with more than 
usual display, but the arrangements to| 
view the Italian fleet unfortunately fell | 
through. ee 





The Nation sien us that Mr. 
ARNOLD BENNETT is about to leave 


“On Saturday,” writes a correspon- 
dent to The Evening News, ‘my son 


caught an orange-tip butterfly in the! Fontainebleau and to reside perma- | 


garden in front of my house. Surely|nently in England. If this report be 
this is an unusual occurrence in April ?’’| true it is one of the most signal com- 
The person best qualified to answer pliments which have been paid to this 
this question is surely the son? ‘country for some time. 


In consequence of a Paris chauffeur; Messrs. Paves us just published | 
having had his cab stolen from him, a new volume entitled “ Wool ” in their | 
in future these vehicles will be fastened | ‘Common Commodities of Commerce”’ 


= “A Browbeaten Husband” 
writes to say that Mr. Dawson cannot 
have seen his (the writer's) wife’s new 
hat. — 


Alterations in the service for the 
burial of the dead, to make it suitable 
for persons of bad as well as for those 
of geod character, were suggested at 
the meeting of Convocation last week. 
We understand that a series of demon- 
strations by persons of bad character 
is to be held all over the country in 
order to strengthen the hands of the 
reformers, is 





We can find no excus2 for the mis- 
printer who referred to The Printers’ 





to the drivers by means ;— 
of a stout chain. | 
We merely give the, 
rumour for what it is| 
worth; but it is said| 
that at the French Sid-| 
ney Street affair the | 
police could have rushed | 
their men long before} 
they did, only the cine- | 
matograph operators ob- | 
jected, wishing to make | 
a really good thing of it. 


} 





“Who framed the, 
Home Rule Bill?” asks a | 
correspondent. We can- | 
not bring ourselves to | 
divulge the secret, nor | 
even to say whether so | 
sketchy a design was 
really worth framing. 








‘*THESE THICK FRAMES ARE A GOOD IDPA. 


Mr. Cuntniem in opening the de-| Series. Mr. Maxwetn is fortunate to 
bate on the second reading of the | have been first in the field with his Jn 
Home Rule Bill, asked Members to | Cotton Wool. 
look at the Trish question with “ the | 
modern eye.” He must have meant! 
“The Glad Eye.” 





“ When Persia was — prosperous,” 
| Says a lecturer, “poetry was at its 
| worst.” 
The provisions of the Shops Act have | many of our poets may be altruistic. 
aroused so much ill-feeling in barbers’ 
shops, according to one account, that 
several Cabinet Ministers are now care-| ago, the lions that guard the Nelson | 
ful to do their own shaving. Monument: started “sponging.” We 
a % see no objection to this. It is a! 
How, it is being ‘asked, will the i$ cleanly habit. 
moters of “ Shakspeare’ s England” 
Earl’s Court be able to work in Ped Mr. C. E. Dawsoy, in a lecture at the. 
flip-flaps and the wiggle-woggles, and Camera Club, declared that the ugliest ; 
similar sensational attractions which | thing i in London was a man’s silk hat, | 
seem to be necessary to the success of | and suggested as a substitute a Roman 
a modern exhibition ? We understand | helmet, similar to the headgear of the, 
that these will all be there under the | members of the Fire Brigade. 
title, “ What Shakspeare Missed.” spondent would like to know whether 
jhe should wear a morning coat or a} 
The Pall Mall Gaxette draws atten- | frock coat with it; and what about} 
tion to the fact that in France there are | spats ? 


ss & 








So, after all, the motives of | 
at work here. 
| 


It is reported that, a short time) 


A corre- | 


Thirty shillings: in gold 
have been found by some 
men cleaning out the slot 
line of the tramways in 
| High Road, Clapton. To 
| drop a penny in the 
‘slot is a common pro- 
| ceeding, but this looks 
|as if someone has been 
| overdoing it. 
| An undertaker’s adver- 
tisement figured on the 
‘official programme of the 
| Health Week at King- 
ston-on-Thames. This 
|is a pretty tribute to 
| the influence of that ad- 
|mirable movement. The 
| undertakers are evidently 
realising already that it 
will become increasingly 
| difficult for them to get 
business. 








The Journalistic Touch. 
| ‘A party of eight started into the sealed 
, | Rassages of the cave at two o'clock, and they 
did not return to daylight again until late last 
night.” —Daily Dispatch. 
The Daylight Saving Bill seems to be 





Life in the Provinces. 
‘*Two wasps have been sighted off Birken- 
head.” — Yorkshire Evening Post. 
, And the blue-bottle which was observed 
‘circling over Liverpool last month is 
never mentioned now at local tea- -parties. 


“To the first quart of cteeined water add 
cold water, and the dirt will come out of the 
; coat and look new.” —Liverpool Echo, 

And then you can put the new dirt on 
‘another coat. 





** Suffer ing seems a tombstone hung round us ; 
| in reality, it is a weight to keep down the diver 
{while he is colle sting pearls.” —Hendon Times. 
So we discovered when we collected 
this pearl. 





VoL. CXLII, 
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THE STRIKE OF TAILORS. 
(Thoughts after a visit to the Royal Academy.) 
Taitors! Your insurrection rives my heart! 
I was to have a waistcoat made, 
An evening waistcoat, proper to a smart 
Occasion, fitting close as suéde, 
With points depending halfway to the kneo, 
And now—it cannot be! 


Inside its virgin samite as I sat, 
The cynosure of eyes, the hub 
Of incidental conversation at 
The Poets’ Self-effacement Club, 
I should have made my mark, I feel convinced, 
Upon the 18th ‘inst. 


Strikes I have borne ere now, as Britons can, 
With cheek unblenched, with head sublime ; 
When coal was off I faced it like a man 
(Being out of England at the time) ; 
Put this comes nearer home; this new unrest 
Touches me on the chest. 


The moment you select is too unfair— 
Now, when our youth would fain rehearse 
The change from vernal bloom to summer-wear ; 
And yet you might have done far worse, 
Might have declined, last season, to compose 
Our Coronation clo’s. 


What we had lost if you had struck just then, 
Burlington House is witness : here, 
Figures from that high pageant live again, 
Posing in full official gear 
(Notably I remark the very natty 
Suit of Sir A. Scorr-Garry). 


Harder the blow, though this were hard enough, 
Had you refused to ply your thread 
For common portraits where the tailored stuff 
Kindly eclipses face and head ; 
You would have ruined half the staple toil 
Of such as work in oil. 


So, when I think what havoc might have been 
In Art’s domain, I am resigned 

To waive my waistcoat, and with soul serene, 
Walking the Park, to view my kind 

Enforced, in Summer airs, to trail the Spring's 





Belated trouserings. O. S. 
The Diver. 
‘An item which was deservedly appreciated and encored was 


Chopin’s Pollonaise ‘Sea Miner.’”— Wexford Free Press. 





**One diner at a City restaurant yesterday had just reached the 
fish at 2.30, when his favourite waiter, with an apologetic cough, in- 
gratiatingly remarked, ‘Shall you require anything more, sir? I have 
to go to luncheon myself now, sir.’ This is compulsory under the 
Act.” —Daily Mail. 

There will be an outery when the first waiter is sent to 
prison for omitting the apologetic cough. 





‘*An unattended perambulator, containing a baby, at Willesden 
yesterday started down an incline, ran on to the canal towing-path, 
and dropped into the water. Walter Norwood, who otnnael the 
accident from the bridge, promptly dived into the water, rescued the 
baby, and handed it over to its mother. 

The Luxury of a bath is incomplete without the addition of ——’s 
Ammonia. . . . Advt.”—Morning Post. 


Seeing, however, that it was quite an unpremeditated 
affair on the part of both bathers, they may be forgiven 
for leaving out the ammonia. 





THE SECOND CITY. 


May, 1912.—The news that Glasgow is seeking parlia- 
mentary powers to increase her boundaries and swallow 
up Govan, Partick, and other suburbs, has been received 
in Liverpool with no little consternation and dismay. 
Despite the exceedingly disappointing results of the 1911 
census, it must not be supposed that the enterprising 
seaport on the Mersey ever lost hope. On the contrary, 
it was full of confidence in its ability to make up the 
necessary leeway before the close of the- present decade. 
It is now, however, estimated that Greater Glasgow will 
contain over one million inhabitants, and Liverpool recog- 
nises that unless effective action is taken at once there 
will no longer be any room for doubt—even among its own 
optimistic inhabitants—as to which is the Second City of 
the Empire. 

September, 1912.—Our Special Correspondent learns. that 
the Liverpool Municipality now hopes to promote a Bill 
in Parliament with a view to incorporate Birkenhead, 
Wallasey, and—probably—Ormskirk. Doubt has_ been 
expressed, however, in local circles as to whether this will 
quite do it, some authorities declaring that the total will 
still be a few thousands short. The figures for the last 
census are being closely scanned, and it is probable that— 
in order to make assurance double sure—Poulton-cum- 
Seacombe may be thrown in at the last. moment. 

January, 1915.— Glasgow has annexed Paisley. A muni- 
cipal medal has been struck to celebrate the event. 

May, 1915.—It is understood that Liverpool—after the 
recent appropriation of Hoylake and Lower Bebington— 
presented an ultimatum to the Lord Provost of Glasgow. 
Its actual terms have not transpired, but there can be 
little doubt that it pointed out the hopelessness of con- 
tinuing the struggle and drew attention to the vast 
population of South Lancashire, all:eagerly awaiting the 
invitation to dub themselves citizens-of the Second City. 

January, 1931.—The inclusion of Falkirk within the 
area of Greater Glasgow, while not in itself of any 
importance, has caused a growing feeling of uneasiness 
on the banks of the Mersey. It has been noticed that 
Glasgow’s expansion in the last decade has all been in an 
easterly direction; and this sinister fact is a source of 
deep anxiety to her rival. 

Later.—Liverpool has taken over Warrington. 

January, 1932.—There is nothing at all startling in the 
New Year Annexations, published to-day. « It may be 
assumed that London is quite prepared to move swiftly and 
effectively, should any of the threatened combinations in 
the North imperil her supremacy. 

January, 1933.—The blow has fallen. Greater Glasgow 
has to-day roped in Edinburgh, Leith, Portobello and Fish- 
errow. Greater Liverpool’s obvious counter-stroke has 
unexpectedly failed, as Greater Manchester has escaped 
from her clutches and grabbed Greater Birmingham on her 
own account. A frightful struggle is in prospect between 
the two Lancashire cities for the possession of Greater 
Widnes. to 

January, 1953.—Since the discovery of unlimited gold (in 
enormous nuggets of great purity) in the imniediate vicinity 
of Ventnor no census has been taken in the Isle of Wight. 
But experts are now convinced that Greater Ventnor is 
already the Second City of the Empire. 





‘The water is less cold than has been felt two months later than 
it was this year the first week in April.” —Guernsey Weekly Press. 
This is one of the “Sentences we generally decide to 
begin again some other way”; and we would have called 
it that only it makes such an awkward title. 
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Uncre Sam (philosophitally watching the Taft-Rooseveli scrap). “WAL! I GUESS OLD FRIENDS 
ARE THE BEST!” 
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Policeman (lo motorist, who, having tnadvertently left his car tn charge of an expert thief, has had his inagieto stolen). ‘Now, S:t, 
WOULD YOU BE PREPARED TO SWEAR THAT YOU HAD If WHEN YOU ARRIVED?” 











| redoubtable dimensions upon her previ- | to a race renowned for their peninsular 

_ MORNING-POST-IMPRESSIONISM. _ |ous efforts. She met an demand |dignity. 
_ [Being a feeble attempt to rival the inimitable | 5 her resources with a determination} Herr Hugo Rumpelmayer remains 
literary methods and profound musical know- : : . 5 cs ° is 
ledge of the musical critic of ie Morning Post, | that evinced great physical energy re-| the best representative of the tauri- 
who, in the issue of May 2, included Zristun wnd | inforeed by patient artistic study of the! cidal gladiator that has yet emerged 
{soide in the Hing. } most compelling verisimilitude,and her|on the metropolitan boards. His 

To complete the present cycle of handling of the castanets in the scene|range of facial expression, indicative 
Wagnerian music-dramas Verpi's Car-| when the infatuated dragoon violates|of the whole gamut of emotion, is a 
men was performed last Saturday at! the dictates of discipline at the call of | masterpiece of lineamental exposition. 
the Royal Opera. Originally composed | amorous inclination elicited unstinted |The Micaela of the cast was Madame 
as a lever de rideaw by the veteran) panegyrics from all quarters of the|Gemma d’Antichiti, whose impeccable 
Italian maestro, under the title, Jl! house. demureness of demeanour invested the 
Barbiere di Siviglia, the opera is now| Signor Tombolini, as Don José, sus- | réle with an ingenuous archness wholly 
universally accepted as a typical work,! tained his share in the representa-| germane to the situation. In Mlle. 
and its performances are greeted with| tion with more than all his wonted| Kugénie Pipette was found a Mercedes 
generous toleration by the opera-going} zest, though he did not invariably | of greater youthfulness than usual, but 
public, though it cannot be seriously! succeed in furnishing the chaste quality | her appearance supported her rich 
contended that the ethical significance | of timbre to which he has familiarised | vocal tone. The reception of the work 
of the story conduces to the mainte-| his numerous admirers. One could not}was marked by a cordiality which 
nance of a decorous conception of civic | help feeling that to an artist of his; testified how fully the audience ap- 
life. isensitive temperament the somewhat preciated the meritorious efforts of the 

The performance was for the most) glaring scheme of colour embodied in! artists concerned in a thoroughly con- 
part in such capable hands, or perhaps | the integuments of his nether man! scientious rendition. 
we should say, throats, that the meri- | must have impaired the equanimity 
toriousness of the rendition appealed! which as a rule he is so fortunate in | The Daily Chronicle denies the exist- 
with convincing force to the more! being able to evolve from the recesses | ence of “ caves” among the Ministerial- 
serious-minded section of the auditors.|of his dramatic imagination. But, | ists, and protests that the Government 
Madame Fritzi Langerzalin has ap-| with these reservations, his impersona-| policy is “far from being the cause of 
peared many hundred times in the part} tion was marked by a gallant and/dry-rot.”” But does this prove any- 
of Carmen, but on this oceasion, as! soldierlike bearing such as one might) thing? We ourselves have often noticed 
during the whole-of her present engage-| naturally expect in an oflicer, evan | the absence of dry-rot as a feature of 
ment, she indicated an advance of; though of subordinate rank, belonging | caves, especially sea-caves. 
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‘enthusiastically. On the Friday he made his speech,and on 

THE MIXTURE, NEW STYLE. ‘the following ie the whole pa mae was iaieg with it. 
want to know the true inward history of the glorious The Daily Mail called it an unsurpassable effort in oratory, 
speech which made the miserable minions of an enslaved The Daily Telegraph said it was better than Bricur in his 
democracy tremble in their venal shoes, and sent spasms best day, and Applegate was a made man. Now that all 
of sacred jubilation to irradiate the vales of Ulster and the the actors have passed away from the scene, I don’t mind 
hills of Wales, to say nothing of the habitations of the telling you that the speech was substantially mine, but there 
Primrose League, with which our own beloved Britain is was one peculiarity about it. Applegate got my notes out 
magnificently dotted. The speech, you say, made the name of their proper order, but he was so carried away by the 
of Applegate for ever famous. Well, I’m not going to say occasion that he didn’t mind. He mixed up Home Rule 
a word against Dick Applegate. He was a good enough! and Disestablishment and Wales and Ireland inextricably, 
sort, free with his subseriptions and a steady-going figure- but it didn’t in the least affect the success of his speech. 
head at bazaars and smoking concerts; but he was just a Indeed the Chairman said that he had never in his whole 
little thick in the skull, and the plain fact is that without life listened to any speaker who had so completely and 





You 
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my help that speech of his would 
never have existed. Ill tell you 
how it all came about. 

We were sitting in Applegate’s 
smoking-room. Dick was curi- 
ously glum and depressed. I had 
done all I could to cheer him up | 
—read him extracts from Bonar | 
Law's last great fighting speech 
and picked paragraphs from Mr. 
Leo Maxse’s monthly compen- 
dium of the elegances, but all was | 
useless. At last he made an effort 
| and spoke: “The fact is,” he! 
said, “I’ve got to make a bit of a. 
speech on Friday at our Junior 
Senior Constitutional Associ-' 
ation. It’s to be a big affair.’ 
Some of our greatest leaders are | 
to be there, and of course I shall | 
have to chip in with a vote of| 
thanks or something. The Chair- | 
man tells me they will look to me’ 
to give them some real hot stuff; 
on Home Rule and Welsh Dis- 
establishment, and I’ve been 
cudgelling my brains for two or} 
three days, but I can’t work it.| 
The words won't come.” 

‘Look here, Applegate,” I said, 
“this is serious. Think what an 
| opportunity you have. Confisca- | 
| tion; spoliation; robbery; im-'| 
| moral aggression on the sacred. 
rights of the Ulster minority ; the 
brains and the brawn of Ireland, | 
as embodied in Captain Craic 
and Mr. Moore, placed under - 
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MINER ARTIST. 
THE SIMPLICITY, 









INTERES TO BE TAKEN IN THE PICTURE ENTITLED, 
DESERTED CoAL MINE,” BY Mr, INKERMAN KNIGHT, THE 


BREADTH OF TREATMENT AND TRAN- 
QUILLITY OF COLOURING OF THIS PICTURE MAKE 1T APPEAL 


TO ALL TRUE LOVERS OF ART, PEACE AND CHEAP COAL. 


“The name of Applegate,” he 
continued, “will now take its 
istand beside CuaTHAM and Bra- 
CONSFIELD and CHAMBERLAIN.” 
'Do you remember the purplest of 
| Applegate’s patches? This is 
how it went :— 

| “Ladies and Gentlemen, we 
‘are met together at a crisis in 
ithe affairs of our country. Other | 


bye covered the ground. 


| Ministries have been mean; this 
‘Ministry is fraudulent. Let 
‘them learn that the free men of } 
| England will not allow Ulster to } 
be robbed of the great and splen- | 
‘did organisation which for cen- 
turies has spread the light of 
ireligion through the length and 
breadth of Wales. If a Church } 
|is to be attacked and despoiled 
_by these time-servers, led by the 
outeast of Limehouse, a million 
blades will leap from their scab- 
| bards in defence of Ulster’s patriot 
Presbyterians. Far be it from me 
to counsel insurrection, but if 
ever men were justified in taking 
arms it is those who have rallied 
‘in defence of the money which the 
| liberality of pious benefactors has 
bequeathed for the purposes of the 
;Chureh in Wales. That Church 
is not lightly to be treated as the 
milch cow of Repmonp and his 
gang of paid politicians. Are 
men like that to be allowed to 
break up our Empire, to control 
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THE Late CoaL SrRiKE HAS CAUSED EXTRAORDINARY 
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the disgraceful heel of a bedollared Repmonp ; traitorous | our armed forces, and to batten on the plunder of the poor 
attack on the monarchy bya cringingbutevanescent majority parishes of Wales? Are cathedrals to be turned into 
of mean-spirited political mountebanks; loyalty and patriot- | dancing saloons without a protest from those whose welfare 
ism bartered away at the bidding of a paltry pettifogger; is inseparably bound up with the teeming industries of 
religion dragged in the mud of faction by curs without Belfast? Let us hurl back the challenge so rashly given 
convictions and sneaks without souls—upon my honour, by the pestilential faction whose presence in the council- 
Applegate, there’s stuff enough in the present situation for chamber of the nation is an outrage to the Sovereign and 
| lifty speeches. Study your Carson, my boy; read up your,an offence to every decent-minded man. Ulster may 
F, E. Surrn; dip deep into your Bonar Law; take a hint perish, but she will not perish unaided by the Bishops and 
or two from Winterton; tell the Ministry that Mr.’ Clergy of a country whose only fault has been to produce 
GLADSTONE would disown them if he could revisit the the CHANCELLOR or THE ExcnequeEr, St. Asaph will fight, 
scene of his statesmanlike activities; and, if you want gentlemen, and St. Asaph will be right.” 
some real plums of logic and language, spend half-an-hour| There were other bits more or less like this, but this was 
or so in the immediate neighbourhood of a brace of Welsh | the best. Applegate never quite repeated his triumph, but 
_ Bishops.” he was in great request as a platform speaker for years 
The upshot of it was that Applegate asked me to write afterwards. When he got his Privy-Councillorship he sent 
, down some notes for him. I did it, and he thanked me} me a silver cigar- box. 








——_— 
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Short-sighted Old Soul. ‘* Dean Me, Avcustus! It’s EXTRAORDINARY HOW TIVE LOWER CLASSES AFFORD TO PLAY GOLF!” 











A PRAYER TO MAY. 


And yet a month or more agone 
He was a worm, an ort; 
Shabby the garb he used to don, 
Dusty his tile, his port 
Showed nothing of the man he is, 
Forth bursting from his chrysalis, 
A study in life’s harmonies ;— 
Ilis comrades sometimes call him John, 
And sometimes “ good old sport.” 


Not for the bluebell carpet spread | 
Under the blossom-roof, 
Not for the cowslip’s sake, I dread, 
Not in the birds’ behoof 
I ask you, May—be gentle, ma'am ; 
Sorry of course I always am 
When rough winds spoil the unweaned jin, 
And the rathe swallow, almost dead, 
Cries that the Spring was spoof. 


But oh! if sudden storms of rain 
Should make him doff that vest, 
If darkling he should fare again 
To the tube-station, dressed 
In his old bowler and worn suit, 
That were a sorrow more acute 
Than all the spoiling of the fruit, 
More poignant than the swallow’s pain 
His agony confessed. 


Tears for the bloom of peach and plum, 
Tears for the forest floor, 
Tears may be ours for songsters dumb, 
But, oh! far more, far more 
For “nuts” that feel the force unkind 
Of wintry days—for nuts whose rind 
Gleams with a gloss for Spring designed, 
Suits that could drown a rolling drum 
And vests that shriek and roar. 


Therefore I ask your mercy, May: 
From all dark morns and dim 

Spare us, except just once, we'll say 
(Pardon a poet’s whim),— 


There is a young man up our road, 
And who can say what vats 
IEimpurpled his attire, what woad 
The neck-wear that he pats ? 
For weeks he has gone up to town 
Tilting a straw hat on his crown, 
His face already slightly brown, 
He keeps a sort of “ you-be-blowed ” 
Languor and two white spats. 


And hurry shamefaced, full of oaths, 
Tube-wards, and let me pass that way 
And smile one smile on him. 











Just once the kind of day one loathes, 
And let John wear his cast-off clothes 
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THE CONTINENTAL MANNER. 


Or course I should recognise Simp- 
son anywhere, even at a masked ball. 
Besides, who but Simpson would go to 
a fancy-dress dance as a short-sighted 
executioner, and wear his spectacles 
outside his mask? But it was a 
surprise to me to see him there at 
all. 

“Samuel,” I said gravely, tapping 
him on the shoulder, “I shall have to 
write home about this.” 

He turned round with a start. 

“Hallo!” he said eagerly. ‘“ How 
splendid! But, my dear old chap, why 
aren't you in costume?” 

“T am,” I explained. “I’ve come 
as an architect. Luckily the evening 
clothes of an architect are similar to 
my own. Excuse me, Sir, but do you 
want a house built ?” 

“‘ How do you like my dress? Iam an 
executioner. I left my axe in the cloak- 
room.” 

“Solobserve. You know, in real life 
one hardly ever meets an executioner 
who wears spectacles. And yet, of 
course, if one can’t see the head 
properly without glasses 

‘* By Jove,” said Simpson, “ there she 
is again.” 

Columbine in a mask hurried past 
us and mixed with the crowd. What 
one could see of her face looked pretty ; 
it seemed to have upset Simpson alto- 
gether. 

“Ask her for a dance,” I suggested. 
« Bea gay dog, Simpson. Wake London 
up. Ata masked ball one is allowed a 
certain amount of licence.” 

“Exactly,” said Simpson in some 
excitement. ‘One naturally looks for 
a little Continental abandon at these 
dances.” (Portrait of Simpson showing 
Continental abandon.) ‘ And so I did 
ask her for a dance just now.” 

“She was cold, Samuel, I fear?” 

“She said, ‘ Sorry, I’m full up.’.” 

“A ruse, a mere subterfuge. Now, 
look here, ask her again, and be. more 
debonair and dashing this time. What 
you want is to endue her with the spirit 
of revelry. Perhaps you’d better go to 
the bar first and have a dry ginger- 
ale, and then you’ll feel more in the 
Continental mood.” 

“By Jove, I will,” said Simpson 
with great decision. 

I wandered into the ball-room and 
looked round. Columbine was standing 
in a corner alone; some bounder had 
cut her dance. As I looked at her I 
thought of Simpson letting himself go 
and smiled to myself. She caught the 
edge of the smile and unconsciously 
smiled back. Remembering the good 
advice which I had just given another, 
I decided to risk it. 








“Do you ever dance with architects?” 
I asked her. 

“T do sometimes,” she said. ‘“ Not 
in Lent,” she added. 

“In Lent,” I agreed, “ one has to 
give up the more furious pleasures. 
Shall we just finish off this dance? 
And don’t let’s talk shop about 
architecture.” 

We finished the dance and retired to 
the stairs. 

“T want you to do something for me,” 
I began cautiously. 

“ Anything except go into supper 
again. I’ve just done that for some- 
body else.” 

“No, it’s not that. The fact is I have 
a great friend called Simpson.” 

“Tt sounds a case for help,” she 
murmured. 

“ He is here to-night disguised as an 
executioner in glasses. He is, in fact, 
the only spectacled beheader present. 
You can’t miss him.” 

“All the same, I managed to just 
now,’ she gurgled. 

“Tknow. He asked you for a dance 
and you rebuffed him. Well, he is now 
fortifying himself with a small dry 
ginger, and he will then ask you again. 
Do be kind this time; he’s really a 
delightful person when you get to 
know him. For instance, both his 
whiskers are false.” 

“No doubt I should grow to love 
him,” she agreed; “ but I didn’t much 
like his outward appearance. How- 
ever,if both whiskers are false, and 
if he’s really a friend of yours 

“He. is naturally as harmless as a 
lamb,’ I said; “but at a dance like 
this he considers it his duty to throw 
a little Continental abandon into his 
manner.” 

Columbine looked at me thought- 
fully, nodding her head, and slowly 
began to smile. 

“You see,” I said, “ the possibilities.” 

“‘ He shall have his dance,” she said 
decidedly. 

“Thank you very much. I should 
like to ask for another dance for myself 
later on, but I am afraid I should try 
to get out of you what he said, and 
that wouldn’t be fair.” 

“Of course I shouldn’t tell you.” 

“Well, anyhow, you’ll have had 
enough of us by then. Oh, by the 
way,” I added, as we walked back, “I 
think I ought to inform you that I’m 
not really an architect; this is only 
a disguise.” 

“Still, the plan is very sound,” she 
said with a smile. 





So I can’t say with authority what 
happened between Simpson and Col- 
umbine when they met. But Simpson 
and I had a cigarette together after- 


|wards and certain things came out; 
enough to make it plain that she must 
have enjoyed herself. 
' “Oh, I say, old chap,” he began 
jauntily, “do you know—match, 
|thanks—er, whereabouts is Finsbury 
| Circus ?” 
“You're too old to go to a circus 
‘now, Simpson. Come and have a day 
at the Polytechnic instead.” 
| “Don’t be an ass; it’s a place like 
| Oxford Cireus. I suppose it’s in the 
; City somewhere? I wonder,” he mur- 
_mured to himself, “what she would be 
| doing in the City at eleven o'clock in the 
morning.” 
| « Perhaps her rich uncle is in a bank, 
‘and she wants to shoot him. I wish 
you’d tell me what you're talking 
about.” 

Simpson took off his mask and 
spectacles and wiped his brow. 
| ‘Dear old chap,” he said in a solemn 
| voice, ‘in the case of a woman one 

cannot tell even one’s best friend. You 
| know how it is.” 

| “ Well, if there’s going to be a duel 
| you should have chosen some quieter 
| spot than Finsbury Circus. The motor- 
_ buses distract one’s aim.” 

Simpson was silent for a minute 
or two. Then a foolish smile flitted 
across his face, to be followed suddenly 
by a look of alarm. 

“Don’t do anything that your 
mother wouldn’t like,” I said warningly. 

He frowned and put on his mask 
again. 

“Are chrysanthemums in season?’ 
jhe asked casually. ‘ Anyhow, I sup- 
pose I could always get a yellow one ?” 

“You could, Simpson. And you 
could put it in your button-hole, so 
| that you can be recognised, and go to 
| Finsbury Cireus to meet somebody at 
jeleven o'clock to-morrow morning. 
Samuel, I’m ashamed of you. Er— 
where do you lunch ?” 

“At the Carlton. Old chap, I got 
quite carried away. Things seemed to 
be arranged before I knew where I was.” 

“And what’s she going to wear so 
that you can recognise her?” 

“Yes,” said Simpson, getting up, 
“that’s the worst of it. I told her it 
was quite out of date, and that only 
|the suburbs wore fashions a year old, 
| but she insisted on it. I had no idea 
ishe was that sort of girl. Well, I’m 
in for it now.” He sighed heavily and 
went off for another ginger-ale. 

I think that I must be at Finsbury 
Cireus to-morrow, for certainly no 
Columbine in a harem skirt will be 
there. Simpson in his loneliness will 
be delighted to see me, and then we 
can throw away his button-hole and 
have a nice little lunch together. 

A. A. M. 
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Old Party (recovering from influenza). ‘*THANKY, Miss, I’m BETTER Now; BuT I ’eARS AS ’OW YOU'VE ’AD IT, TOO?” 


District Visitor. ‘Yes; Bur I’M NEARLY ALL RIGHT Now. 
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It HAS ONLY LEFT ME WITH A LITTLE NEURALGIA IN MY HEAD.” 
Old Party (sympathetically). ‘Dear, DEAR, Miss, THAT’S BAD; BUT THEY DO SAY AS It D9 ALLUS ATTACK THE WEAKEST PArT.” 























THE RULING PASSION. 


Ar this time of the year there must 
be many Golfing-Cricketers who turn 
from their constant study of the Rules 
of Golf to the contemplation of the 
Rules of Cricket, and find themselves 
completely at a loss to understand the 
meaning of the latter. It is clear that 
if the summer game is to retain its 
popularity its Rules must be re-written 
in language that comes within the 
comprehension of the earnest Golfer. 

A brief specimen will illustrate this 
idea :— 

If the ball, after having been in the 
opinion of the Umpire legally delivered 
by the bowler in accordance with the 
provisions of Rules 10, 11 and 12 and 
the Appendices to these Rules, touch, 
brush or impinge upon the hand of the 
striker (whether the hand of the striker 
be in motion at the time or not), but not 
if it touch, brush or impinge upon the 
nose, throat, chest, ears, or any portion 
of the anatomy other than the hand of 
the striker, whether the striker’s eyes 





for any other reason apart from squint case comes within the operation of any 


or other chronic physical disability 
which the Umpire shall consider fair 
and reasonable, the striker be prevented 
from obtaining a proper sight of the 
ball and signify his unpreparedness by 
uttering in an audible voice ‘“ Not 
ready!” or an equivalent phrase, pro- 
vided that it be readily comprehensible 
by a person of average education (for 
definition of ‘average education’”’ see 
footnote), be secured by a fielder whether 
by the hand, mouth, stomach, or other 
part of the person (for the purposes of 
this Rule the leg-guards of the wicket- 
keeper shall be considered “ another 
part of the person”’) or by any number 
of such parts acting in conjunction, 
whether belonging to one, two or more 
fielders, before touching, in the opinion 
of the Umpire as provided for in Rule 
47, the ground or any grass or other 
vegetation growing from or lying upon 
the ground, provided that the ball when 
secured shall not have passed outside 
the boundaries previously arranged by 
the two Umpires and agreed upon by 


be open or closed, and not if, by reason; the Captains of the respective sides, 


of his having an insect in his eye at the 
moment of the delivery of the ball or 


then the striker is out, unless it be de- 
cided by the Umpire on appeal that the 


| 





one of the seventeen Appendices to this 
rule or of any other Rule, Footnote or 
Appendix in force for the time being 
and applicable thereto. 


COTTAGE GARDEN PRAYER. 
LITTLE garden gods, 

You of good bestowing, 

You of kindly showing 
Mid the pottings and the pods, 
Watchers of geranium beds, 

Pinks and stocks and suchlike orders, 
Rose, and sleepy poppy-heads,— 

Bless us in our borders, 

Little garden gods ! 


Little garden gods, 
Bless the time of sowing, 
Watering and growing ; 
Lastly, when our sunflower nods, 
And our rambler’s red array 
Waits the honey-bee her labours, 
Bless our garden that it may 
Beat our next-door neighbour's, 
Little garden gods ! 








A Modern Argus. 
‘<I have seen some of these trucks filled with 
my own eyes.”—Evening News. 


Ready to be worked into boot buttons. 
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Impatient Drum. “NOW THEN, WHEN ARE YOU GOING ON WITH MY HAIR?” 


Barper Asquitx. “COMING SIR, COMING.” (Zo Irishman) “I’LL JUST TRIM HIM A BIT 
MORE, AND THEN I'LL COME BACK AND FINISH YOUR FACE.” 
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(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, April 29. 
—The ways of the honourable Member 
who desires to take opportunity pro- | 
vided by the Question-hour to obtain | 
cheap advertisement are not past find- 
ing out. On the contrary, they are 


Most common form is to nip in with, 
a supplementary question, if possible 
conveying personal aspersion upon 
Minister addressed or some of his col- 
leagues. To-day, as it happened, 
there has been outbreak in another 
direction. 

Standing Order 
directs that at a quarter 
to four catechism shall 
be cut off and business 
of Sitting entered upon. 
But there is a proviso 
that questions of an 
urgent character, which 
have not appeared on 
notice-paper, may be 
put, albeit the allotted 
time is fulfilled. It is 
here where opportunity 
of gentleman with his 
eye on the newspapers 
comes in. Ordinary 
Member who, in obedi- 
ence to command, has 
duly given notice of a 
question, is not per- 





mitted to recite its 
terms. All he may do 
is to refer to its number 
on the printed paper. 
His shrewder brother, 
announcing a question 
of which he says he 
“has given the right 
honourable gentleman 
private notice,” is privi- 
leged, amid silence of expectant 
House, to read its terms, which, with 
the Minister’s reply, appear verbatim in | 
Parliamentary reports. 

Object of the proviso apparent. 
Occasion might easily arise where sud- | 
den occurrence of urgent moment would 
justify LeapEr or Opposition or other 
representative Member in asking for | 
instant information. The private notice 
questions put to-day, of which there 
were four or five, had no more claim to 
urgency than had the average interro- 
gations standing on the printed paper. 

However, there they were. They 
served their purpose, and when some 
presumably precious time had been 
spent upon them House got into 
Committee of Ways and Means on 
Budget proposals. 

Question was that Committee should 





sanction the holding over of surplus, 
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of six and a-half million realised in 
past financial year to meet possible 
contingencies in Naval expenditure. 
Situation awkward for patriotic Oppo- 
sition. When scheme expounded in 
Budget of wily CHANCELLOR or Ex- 
CHEQUER gentlemen opposite applauded 
what they admitted was unexpectedly 
far-seeing precaution calculated tomain- 


business of the Opposition to oppose. 
So to-night, saying little or nothing 
about provision made for what Bytes 
oF Braprorp described as “those 


monsters the Dreadnoughts,” which, 
he informed the Committee, he “had 
seen disporting themselves” (presum- 


—) 


SSS ow! 





**No SUCKING-DOVE COULD HAVE COOED ‘ ULSTER’ MORE GENTLY.” 


ably like dolphins), they turned and rent 


the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 
forasmuch as he had diverted this’ 


surplus from customary course of 
reduction of National Debt. 

This a difficult position to defend. 
You can’t eat your cake and have 
it. Having at disposal a realized 
surplus of six millions and a-half, you 
can’t put it on one side to strengthen 
the Navy and at same time pass it on 
to reduce National Debt. House of 
Commons—God bless it !—is a master 
of the art of make-believe as practised 
by the Marchioness when entertaining 
Dick Swiveller in Sally Brass’s kitchen. 
When she had no lemon-peel where- 
with to flavour her cup of water she 
“made believe” she had and lapped 
the beverage with gusto. PretyMan, 
Son AusTEN, GEORGE F Aner, TERRELL 
—a new authority on Finance, with 


, 353 





childlike faith in the Financial Press— 
Bansury, Evetyn Creciz, Lorp Bor 
‘and eke Harry Cuapiin indignantly 
denounced conduct of CHANCELLOR OF 
| ExcHEQuer in his dealing with the 
Sinking Fund—conduct responsible, 
among other things, for the fall in 
_Consols, the large blue flies in butchers’ 
shops, and the nip of cold weather 


almost childish in their ingenuousness. tain supremacy of Navy. But it’s the which to-day mocks the almanac record 


of the birth of Spring. 

Luoyp GrEorGE, with back to wall, 
cited figures showing that during six 
years Government have been in office 
they have cleared off considerably 
larger amount of National Debt than 
any of their predecessors—eleven million 
a year against nine mil- 
lion discharged by Son 
AustTEN when he was at 
the Treasury. But what 
of that? The Parlia- 
mentary game must be 
played whichever Party 
be in Opposition. Talk 
went on till shut up by 
closure, and the Labour 
Members, who won't 
have Dreadnoughts at 
any price, and Union- 
ists, who want more 
than eight and won't 
wait, joining forces in 
division lobby, Govern- 
ment majority was re- 
duced to 47, 

Business done.— 
Budget proposal for 
dealing with last year’s 
surplus sanctioned. 

Tuesday.—At West- 
minster Youth and Age 
are, as COLERIDGE sang 
in exquisite verse, 
“housemates still.” 
The WINSOME WINSTON, 
aged 38, opened debate 
on Second Reading of Home Rule Bill; 
Member for East Cavan, aged 90, who 
with rich Irish humour is named 
Youn, continued it. 

WinysTon’s speech presented inter- 
esting personality in new light. Has 
made his way to the front by hard 
hitting. A few weeks ago he set the 
Boyne aflame preaching on its banks 
‘the gospel of Home Rule. To-day no 
sucking dove could have cooed “ Ulster” 
more gently. Moore of North Armagh 
and Craic of East Down sat aghast. 
They had come to howl; they remained 
almost to cheer. As for Bonner, he 
had a great stroke of luck, escaping 
opportunity to interrupt by damaging 
remark whose flight might have re- 
sembled that of the boomerang. 

Wrxston’s novel position assumed 
by clever device. Presented himself to 
crowded audience in character of young 
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man from the country, at school when | 
Home Rule Bills of 1886 and 1893) 
were to the fore. True he had read | ; 
something of those direful times. His public 


DAVID versus JONATHAN. 





stories of extreme Party animosity, even | RoosrvEtt, is having influence all over 
of a free fight on floor of House./the world, and in emulation ancient 
These things must be believed since, bonds of amity are snapping like 
they are written in history. 
younger generation, coming into their 
heritage, had no personal knowledge of | 
the alleged facts. They approached velts are not only Mr. Lioyp Grorce, 


Mr, Punch has been making it is clear} 


with open mind, desiring to consider | 
it simply on its merits in relation to and Mr. CHESTERTON. 
circumstances of the day. 

House, gathered in expectation of 
slashing speech irritating to Ulster, 
listened in evidently pleased amaze- 
ment. Instead of clash of cheers 
and counter-cheers the level flow of 
speech was broken every now and 
then by decorous approval. 

Wiunyston, conscious of presence of 
old Adam, fearful he might pop up 
at some turn of unfettered speech, 
observed precaution of writing out 
his new evangel and reading it from | 
manuscript. Notableashe proceeded \\\ 
how he got over little difficulty about 
pronunciation of letter “s”’ that em- 
barrassed his maiden speech and 
others immediately following. He 
then slurred the plain “s”’ into “sh.” 
As Sark pointed out at the time, 
had he lived when JepHTHAH ruled 
Israel he would have come out 
scathless at the passage of Jordan 
when the Gileadites slew the 
Ephraimites. “Say Shibboleth,” 
challenged the crafty sons of Gilead. 
The hapless Ephraimite betrayed his 
nationality by responding ‘ Sibbo- 
leth,” and was straightway slain. 
Had the test been put the other 
way about and the Ephraimite 
Wixston commanded to say “ Sib- 
boleth”’ he would never have lived 
to sit in succession on both sides of 
House of Commons. 

Business done.—First Lorp or 
ApmrraLty moved Second Reading of| Interviewed yesterday on the subject | 
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“THE WILY CHANCELLOR.” 
“Tor tne Navy? I pon’r THINK 





” 


he said, “it’s true. 
ently severed my old association with 
It is greatly to be regretted that the} Betuoc. 
quarrel between those old/on the contrary, I think well of him, 
fresh young mind had heen scared by friends, President Tart and penne, within bounds—but he’s vigorous, you 

know. Soappalling. I am a lethargic 
man; I move slowly. 
fire and intensity. 
The!cotton. In response to inquiries which | carrying him? Ah!” 


I have perman- 


Not that he is a bad sort— 


BExxLoc is all 
And where is it 





“Mr. Bextxoc,” I put in, “ accuses | 


that among our own Tafts and Roose-| you of being too paradoxical.” 


“Does he?” cried the great seer. | 


I am not paradoxical; I am 
plainer than the hills. Tell him that 
if I am paradoxical he is—what shall 


I say ?—an Oxford demagogue. Tell | 


him that.” . 

Encountered on the Terrace, Mr. 
Wiyston Cuurcuint did not deny 
the suggestion that Mr. Luoyp 
GEORGE was no longer tlic brother 
he once had been. 

“ Not so long ago,” he said, “ we 
were comparing strawberry marks 
on our arms. There are none left 
to-day. I have had mine removed 
by a skin expert, and I believe the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER has 
done the same.” 

“ But what, may I ask,” I said, 
“has led to this unfortunate breach ?” 

“Tt is not unfortunate, Sir,” said 
the First Lorp or THE ApMIRALTY ; 
“it’sfortunate. Nothing is so fortu- 
nate as to discover a man’s true 
colours before it is too late.” 

“ And what, then,” I said, “ is your 
complaint of the CHANCELLOR ?” 

“My complaint, Sir? My com- 
plaint is that he is a Welshman. 
That he is named Davip. That he 
sits on the Front Bench. That he 
exists at all. He annoys me. He 
is eloquent, and I dislike that. He 
is ambitious, and I dislike that. 
Worst of all, he wants me to stick 
stamps on forms for my servants— 
those servants whom | care for as 
my own brood.” 

Mr. Lioyp GerorGE, on tlie other 


Home Rule Bill. On behalf of Opposi-|of his break with Mr. Cresterron, | hand, was notsocommunicative. “ Mr. 
tion Water Lone moved rejection. Mr. Betioc admitted that they were) Winston Cuurcuint,” he contented 
no longer the Dayid and Jonathan that himself with saying, “is a young man 
‘Some startling facts are disclosed in the | they once were. {in a hurry with a large size in hats. 
annual return by the City Chamberlain on the} _‘‘ No,” he said, and the brightness of If I bought him at my valuation of 
city churches, There are ten buildings included | his eye witnessed the veracity of his| him and sold him at his own I should 
rhe list, and these provide accommodation | syneech,— no, I had to give him up.|be richer than ANprEw Carneaie and 
or 9.045 persons.” —Glasgow Paper. I'To tell v Sen texte. tee te 6 i ar . a self far nto 
“Those d——a little dots,” as Lord 1° *l! you the truth, he is too para- have to pay myself a fortune every 
peenteainiees Stieiinniie saat |doxical. Once upon a time I may have year in income-tax. The gods give 
| sm : ‘liked that, or at least tolerated it, but | us a good conceit of ourselves by all 
| «There were two delightful little train | ©O-4ay I am all for business directness. | means, but not too good. That way 
bearers, and they were prettily dressed in long | And then, again, his size. Terrific, you, danger lies. I used to like CuurcHILL. 
| frocks of white satin with lace caps, and each | know. Too big. There are limits. | I thought him a promising boy and did 
| carried a posy of panama hats.” | Mr. Cuesterton, whom our repre-| what I could for him. But no more.” 
Surrey Advert ser. | sentative found watering his cauli-| And, sighing a deep sigh, the weary 
Very pretty, but not so fashionable now | flowers in his Buckinghamshire garden, | Titan returned to the perusal of Mr. 
as a bouquet of bowlers. |was equally frank and final. “ Yes,”’|Grant’s amendment. 














consideration of third Home Rule Bill and Mr. Wixston Cuurcuint, but those “Does he? He too! Oh, how tired | 
famous erstwhile allies, Mr. Betroc I am of that charge! 
| indeed. 


Paradoxical | 
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Tvate Householder. 


+ 'OUSE IS AFIRE!” 


INSULT AND INJURY. 
“COCKROACHES AND OTHER ABOMINATIONS.”—LFviract from 
a letter in @ morning paper. 
;“* OTHER abominations’! Let the libel stand confest. 
‘That is a thing that wakes the bile in every beetle’s breast, 
And as a loyal cockroach I indignantly protest. 


It’s true we are not popular. I know, whene’er we peep 

Forth on a cold and wakeful world, pale women scream and 
leap, 

And brave men own to be:ng struck all over of a heap, 


| Till one more gallant than the rest, though shivering at the 


core, 
| Cremates us with the horrid tongs or, springing from the 
floor, 


gore. 


And yet we are a harmless folk, and, humbly though we crawl, 
Is that a cause for slaughter? E’en the looks that so appal 
I do not think that you’ve the right to cavil at at all. 


Indeed, if you consider from the proper point of view, 
We’re every bit as natty and as elegant as you, 
| Our legs are more ingenious, and we haven't only two. 
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“Wy CAN’r YOU ANSWER THIS BELL SOONER? 
Maid-of-AUl- Work (resigned). “I ve BIN PACKIN’ UP MY THINGS, 


Crackling descends, and leaves us sweltering flatly in our 
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THE rinE’s OUT AGAIN. WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN /” 


I cAN’T sTOP TO DO THAT; IT’LL LIGHT ITSELF SOON; THE 


But still, it isn’t that so much. Observe us and recoil, 

Nay, slay us, for we're used to it; what really makes me 
boil 

Is insult at the lips of those for whom we have to toil. 


. 


Our job is not a lofty one and not what one would choose, 
But it’s a deal more dignified than writing to abuse 
The folk that play the scavenger when you retire to snooze. 


For, when your lusty snores affront the deep and throbbing 


scene, 

Then we come forth to labour and to keep your kitchens 
clean, 

And make a nightly mea! on what would turn your cockles 
green. 


“Other abominations.” It’s a neat and human touch. 
I don’t suppose it struck you that to label him as such 
Might hurt a beetle’s feelings and depress him very much. 


No, trample us to atoms or commit us to the flames ; 

We try to do our duty, and we make no further claims ; 

But, even though you murder us, you needn’t call us names. 
Dum-Dvuo. 








‘‘Mr. Napier, during his long period of railway work, has seen many 
changes, including the repainting of Buchanan Street Station.” 
Glasgow Herald, 





What more ean life offer ? 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“LOvVE—AND WHAT THEN?” 

Ir was bad luck for Mr.Cyrin Maupe 
that he should have missed the best 
part of the play through coming in only 
just in time to see the curtain fall on 
the First Act. Up to the point of his 
episcopal entrance, “ signalised,” as the 
cricket reporters say, by a clap of 
thunder (as though he were a demon), 





The Vicar’s wife gets a short Pierrette skirt 
as a preliminary to a high kick over the traces. 
Rev, John Burden ... Mr. Gaver Mackay. 
Mrs. Burden ... ... Miss MAncery Mavpe. 


we had been having some really excel- 
lent and natural light-comedy ; but for 
| the rest of the time, if one excepts a 
delightful scene between the three 
clerical types, the author was perhaps 
a little inclined to press for his effects ; 
requiring, indeed, in the last resort, to 
fall back upon a mislaid baby and a 
squirted soda-siphon, always a confes- 
sion of weakness. 

His motive, too, became a little ob- 
scure. We were constantly asked to 
keep on being merry on the edge of a 
rumbling volcano; and the ultimate 
emergence of a mere mouse never satis- 
fied us that the supply of lava was 
exhausted. And may I respectfully beg 
Mr. Macponatp HastinGs not to blend 
his tears and laughter too light-heart- 
edly; not to play about with the 
emotions of his audience; not, for in- 
stance, to make a wife say of her lover, 
with a fine resolve, “I shall never see 
him again,” and then let us down 
with the flippancy, ‘I shan’t have the 
opportunity’? Mr. Barrie, being 
privileged, has the sole rights in this 
kind. 

The burlesque of the melodramatic 
stage in the Second Act might have 
been fairly amusing if it had not been 
— palpably diagged in to eke out the 
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time. But worse was to follow in the 
Third Act. There is nothing more 
deadly than to announce beforehand 
that an event is to happen at a certain 
time and then put a clock on the stage 
so that the audience may know exactly 
how long their patience has to be tried 
with stop-gap dialogue. It was all 
timed to a nicety; but in the mean- 
while some of us were in full sympathy 
with the bishop, who frankly went to 
sleep. 

It was not Mr. Maupe’s fault that 
his réle was too easy for him, too 
familiar; and that his bishop might 
just as well have been an admiral or 
a general officer or a country squire, 
except that the liberality of his out- 
look took on a certain piquancy from 
the fact of his being a hierarch. 

As a young wife in revolt against her 
husband's clerical discipline Miss Mar- 
aery Maupe was always charming, and, 
in the First Act, fairly understandable 
also. Afterwards one became worried by 
the thought that she didn’t know what 
she wanted, but wouldn’t be happy till 
she got it. The lady’s simplicity was 
a little too disingenuous, her naiveté a 
little too complex. And I frankly sus- 
pect that the innocent wife who wants 
to be kissed hard by a man who is not 
her husband in order to know what it 
feels like, irrespectively of the lovable- 
ness of the kisser, is a type of fledgling 
not to be found under just any hedge. 

The one really satisfactory perform- 
ance was that of Mr. Gaver Mackay 
as the Rev. John Burden, her husband. 
I have seldom seen a better or more 
convincing deportment. One so rarely 
finds a clergyman on the stage who is 


ineither heroic nor ludicrous, neither 


angel nor ass. In a part that might 
easily have been made laughable Mr. 
Mackay preserved a reasonable and 
even sympathetic dignity and seemed 
veritably born to the cloth. Mr. Ernest 
GranaM, as the Bishop’s chaplain, was 
extremely funny. Gauche and taciturn, 
untouched by the diversions of musical- 
chairs or hunt-the-slipper, he suddenly 
found his humanity in a shattering out- 
burst of enthusiasm over the fielding of 
a certain Somersetshire cover-point. 
Miss Frances Ivor, as Mrs. Burden, 
senior, was excellent with the good 
things she was given to say in the 
First Act, but they did not last out; 
and after this mother of ten had told 
us that she had never loved her late 
husband, and that her babies would 
have been no bar to her leaving him if 
she had not run short of good nurses, 
the sentimental note on which she 
made her final exit left me rather cold. 
Mr. Matvurin had a thankless and un- 
heroic part as a philandering Sapper, 
but played it with a nice easy looseness 





of manner. The Misses CeLuit and 
GREATWICH were satisfactory flappers ; 
but they should be told that even flap- 
pers may have the gote de vivre without 
necessarily breaking into a delirious 
gallop when they go off the stage. 

I will add that Mr. Bruce Smiru's 
drawing-room at the Vicarage was a 
real room that must have been lived in. 

Whatever I may have said to the 
contrary notwithstanding, I enjoyed 
the play very much and laughed loudly 
and often. But in the retrospect my 
logical mind rebels against its incon- 
clusiveness. «The question in the title, 
Love—and What Then? remains un- 
answered. It recalls to me a familiar 
elegiac composition by a fourth-form 
boy on the theme “ Femina dux facti.” 
This couplet, it will be remembered, took 
the form of the following dialogue :— 

“Femina dux facti.” ‘‘‘Facti dux femina ?’ 


Quid tum ?” 
***Quid tum?’ Tum facti femina dux fuit.” 
“or” 


The curtain-raiser, Before Breakfast, 
by the author of Rutherford & Son, was 
a most attractive trifle. Here we have 
a cadet of good family who has adopted 
Socialistic views, professedly on their 
abstract merits, but actually to provide 
argument in support of his intended 
marriage with a chorus-girl. But when 
he finds that he has been deceived 
about her origin, that she is, in point 
of fact, sister to his mother’s own 
kitchenmaid, his emancipated theories 
are proved inadequate to meet the new 
conditions. The scene is freshly laid 
in the library of a house at an hour 
when the family is not yet down and 
the servants are in occupation, tlie 
butler (nicely played by Mr. Harwoop) 
being engaged in reading a report in 
his “special” of his young master’s 
projected mésalliance. Mr. Lawrence 





NER FIRST TELEPHONE. 
Jinny ee = eve «Ss Miss Vera Conurn. 
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ANDERSON was not quite equal to the 
prodigal’s part, but Miss Vera Copurn 
gave a most astonishingly good char- 
acter-sketch as Jinny the kitchenmaid. 
O. 8. 








MR. VADE MECUM ABROAD. 


I met Mr. Vade Mecum in Italy. His 
intention was of the kindest : to help me 
over stiles; but he was less useful than 
entertaining. I wanted to admire him, 
as we always wish to be admired by 
those whom we instruct; but he made 
it difficult. One keeps one’s admiration 
for the self-possessed capable persons, 
and here was V. M. blundering at the 
very start. No sooner did we arrive 
at the station and perilously descend 
to the far-away Italian platform than 
I found him saying to the porter—in 
faultless Italian, I admit, although 
possibly a shade too grammatical—* I 
have left my bag in the train,” followed 
by the question, ‘‘ Where is the Lost- 
Property Office?” ‘This came as the 


greater shock because on the steamer | 


across he had been enquiring, “ Dove 
tengono le cinture di salvataggio?” 


and I had honoured him for his fore- 


thought. 

That he could be impulsive I gathered 
from the things he said at the bicycle- 
mender’s, where I met him a few days 
afterwards. How he. came to have 
such an accident I never learned, but 
some idea of the completeness of his 
smash may be gathered from the tale 
of damage that he told. Thus: “The 
brake does not act. The frameis twisted. 
The back wheel is buckled. The handle 
has come off. The fork is snapped. The 
lamp will not burn. I have lost the 
pump andthe spanners.”” It seemed to 
me a mistake in tact on the part of a 
Mentor to let one have such a glimpse 
of the disastrous side of his life. 

On our way from the station I 
gathered that he is not a generous man 
from the fact that his genial remark to 
the cabman, “Hurry up! I will give 
you a good tip,” was followed instantly 
by, “Take me to the nearest doctor,” 
which seemed to indicate a fearful 
and sudden spasm brought about by 
the promise of unwonted munificence ; 
but it was at the jeweller’s that he 
came out in the least handsome light. 
“I wish,” he said (always in best 
Italian), “to choose an emerald brooch 
for my wife.” That was promising and 
affectionate, I thought, except that 
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I’VE SWALLOWED A SAFETY-PIN.” 
‘*So THAT’S WHERE MY SAFETY-PINS GO, Is IT?” 








you address the jeweller in the days of | 
your courtship! Worse was to follow. | 
“T want,’ he went on, “to purchase | 
/a few charms”; and here again I began | 
| by thinking well of his good nature. | 
| He evidently had some daughters or | 
| nieces to whom he wished, very properly, | 
| to take a souvenir of his pleasant Italian | 





The Gentle Art. 

“‘The Conservatives have nothing but a flood 
of words. That is why the country refuses to 
rise to their baits and bribes.” —Dai/y Chronicle. 
One can hardly blame these fish for 
refusing to bite at a flood. 





The passage quoted, in our last issue, 


perhaps it did not point quite to the} journeys. But imagine my pain when from an account of the Kent Collieries 


latest fashion in jewels; and incident- 
ally it suggested that Mrs. Vade Mecum 
was not exactly artistic. But V. M. 
went on to spoil everything. “Tell 
me,” he added, “the lowest 
Ah, V. M. (thought I), not thus did 


| he added the deadly words, ‘ Qualche 
| cose a buon mercato che sia @ effetto’’ 
| (Something cheap but showy). 


| That was too much. At that point | 


;and bought another. 


Company, and headed “ Commercial 
Acumen, or, the Secret of Successful 


| Coal - Mining,” should have been as- 


cribed to an advertisement in ‘ The 


price.” |I threw away this conversation book | Times” Financial Supplement, and not 
‘to the Supplement itself. 
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_ BONES OF CONTENTION. 
No. III. 


my wife more cheerfully, “ that I sus- 
tained terrible internal injuries and had 
to lie on my back all day. How would 


THERE are occasions when my wife} you like being burdened with me?” 


sees fit to play at a terrible game—a 
game which, it is true, seems toafford her 
considerable inward satisfaction, but to 
me brings only a sense of haunting 


disquiet and invariably throws me into a truthful answer. 


I finished my whiskey-and-soda at a 
gulp. “I don’t like this game at all,” 
I said. 

“The refuge of one who dare not make 
But you are right; 


a cold perspiration. It is the game of it would be far, far better for me to be 
horrors, and begins with the ill-omened in my grave and you free to marry 
word “supposing.” Usually my wife’s | someone else. Do you think you would 


indulgence in this recreation is inspired 
by the contemplation of a problem 
play, but on the last occasion it was 
after witnessing one of Mr. PELISSIER’s 
spritely ebullitions that her mood 
merged into that shade of contempla- 
tive melancholy which always premises 
the game of horrors. There is, I 
suppose, some subtle thread which in- 
extricably unites the frivolous and the 
gruesome. I must ask a psychologist 
about this. 

Innocently I sat sipping my mild 
whiskey-and-soda before retiring to 
rest. 

“Supposing,” said my wife suddenly, 
“that I was run over by a taxi and 
terribly disfigured.” 

“Why?” I asked mildly. 

“Well, I want to know what you 
would do.” 


'“T should be dreadfully upset,” I 


suggested after a moment’s considera- 
tion. 

My wife tapped her foot impatiently. 
“ What else? ’’ she demanded. 


'“T should try to get damages out of | 


the company,” said I, with a flash of 
inspiration. 

“And what of me?” demanded my 
wife tragically, “ with my scarred, dis- 
torted face? You couldn’t possibly 
care for me any more.” 

, “Of course I should.” Practise this 
as 1 mayand honestly as I mean it, I 
simply cannot say the words with the 
smallest trace of sincerity or conviction. 

‘Or suppose,” mused my wife, “that 
I just had my nose crushed and was 
obliged to have it amputated.” 

«Sing a song o’ sixpence,’”’ said I 
with forced, but relevant, jocularity. 

“Could you care for anyone without 
a nose ?”’ she insisted. 

* T have never tried.” 

“ T know you couldn't,” she returned 
with bitter conyict.on, “not even in 
the dark.” 

“If it was you I shouldn’t mind— 


| that is—~at least—oh, you know, dear.” 


The cold perspiration began to set in 
as, in response to a frantic summons to 
my dignity, I grew conscious that my 
voice and countenance were merely 
becoming permeated with an expression 
of sheepish apology. 

“And then supposing,” continued 





' . ° “rr 
choose a fair or a dark one next time? 


“ Piebald,” said I. 

“T had hardly thought,” returned 
my wife with dignity, “ that my sudden 
death was a fit subject for jest.’’ 

“Tt isn’t a fit subject for conversa- 
tion,” I objected. 

“Of course you would marry again?” 
she urged almost coaxingly. 

“You can’t imagine that after my 
first lamentable experience-—"’ I began 
with elaborate facetiousness. 

My wife checked me with a glance. 

“Can you never be serious? Would 
you tell her about me?” she proceeded. 
“She'd be sure to want to know which 
you liked best.” 

« T never gratify idle curiosity,” said I. 

** So you would, then?” 

* What would?” 

“You would marry again ?”’ 

“T never said so.” 

“ You said that you wouldn't gratify 
her idle curiosity.” 

‘Well, nor I would.” The cold per- 
spiration took complete possession. 

“There you are again.” 

‘Well, I mean if I did I wouldn't,” 
said I with painful lucidity. 

“So you think you would ?”’ insisted 
my wife. 

“IT ’m perfectly certain I should not.” 
Bemused as I was, I felt this to be 
a brilliant effort and wondered vaguely 
why I had not thought of it before. 

“Oh, you just say that to satisfy 
me,” accused my wife. 

It was the most astoundingly true 
observation that she has ever made in 
her life, and it fairly shook my mental 
balance. For a moment I was speech- 
less as I watched the wounded dis- 
approval of her countenance. Then: 
“T don’t understand the rules,’ I 


pleaded, “and surely it is my turn to, 


do the supposing.” 

“Oh, very well,” she agreed un- 
willingly. 

“Supposing, then,” I launched out 
desperately, “that I had been having 
a little flutter in the oil market. 
Supposing that catastrophe upon 
catastrophe had met my honest en- 
deavours to promote our financial 
welfare; that, in fact, the relentless 
gushers had swept away the larger 
portion of our little capital e 








“ But, Harold,” interrupted my wife, 
“you would never + 

I did not look at her, but continued 
my theme with a somewhat remarkable 
flow of eloquence :-— 

“Supposing that, for your sake, I 
had risked much because I longed to 
see you in the gowns from Paris or 
Dover Street that you would grace so 
transcendingly. Supposing that in- 
stead if meant reach-me-downs from 
the Tottenham Court Road, hats that 
you trimmed yourself. Supposing,” 
I continued graphically, “ that we were 
obliged to knock off cream for tea, to 
descend to bloaters for dinner, to dis- 
miss the cook and promote the tweenie 
at a reduced salary. Supposing 3 

But at this point I was stopped and 
allowed to proceed no further. My 
wife stood facing me, her burning eyes 
gazing into mine. ° 

‘So that was your pressing business 
in the City,” she said in a vibrating 
voice. ‘Oh, Harold, you a gambler— 
and a ruined one!” 

“You aren't playing properly,” I 
objected. “I'm certain you oughtn’t 
to have said that, especially if I did it 
all for your sake.” 

She turned away. “I think you 
have broken my heart,” she said. 

“Wrong again,” said I, and then 
suddenly I saw that her face was wet. 

It took thebest part of an hour to undo 
the mischief I had done, to convince 
my wife that our capital, still unim- 
paired, lay snugly reposing in the 
cotton-wool of Liverpool Corps. and 
Canterbury three per cents. I had, she 
assured me, taken ten years off her life, 
and when at last she went to bed 
she left me feeling like a remorseful 
elephant who, in a fit of skittishness, 
has crushed a bird of Paradise beneath 
his heavy foot. Her last words com- 
pleted my mental collapse. 








“Tf people who have no imagination,”. 


she said decisively, ‘‘ would only recog- 
nize their limitations, much unhappi- 
ness would be spared to those who are 
obliged to associate with them.” 

I rose with a sigh and helped myself 
to another whiskey-and-soda—a strong 
one this time. 


Now, supposing that my wife had 
been me, and supposing that I had 
invented the game of horrors, can one 
suppose that I should have ever sup- 
posed that she would suppose—— 
Oh, hang it! 





Phrases we Should Like to See 
Illustrated. 


‘Their aspirations are summed up in a dare- 
devil way of seizing the English tongue by the 
throat and bidding it stand —- deliver. 

nglish Review. 
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Mistress. ‘‘ Wuy, JouN, WHAT’S THE MATTER?” 
John. ‘I CAN'T STAND IT NO LONGER, Mum! 


SUMETHINK BITTER!” 











: c No SOONER DOES I GET STARTED ON A JOB THAN MASTER COMES ‘ITTING THEM 
LITTLE BALLS ABOUT. PROACHIN’ HE CALLS It. I ALLERS GETS BE’ 


IND BUSHES OR SQMETHINK, BUT THEY COMES THROUGH AND "URIS 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

OxE way of being optimistic, of course, is to refuse to 
look at the ugly facts of life and so to arrive at the belief 
that they do not exist—a method which is perhaps more 
practicable when applied to affairs other than one’s own. 
Maiden ladies of lordly lineage and old-time sweetness 
may live by a road as destitute and disreputable as Hog 
Lane and yet remain convinced that the world is happily 
and entirely free of such evils as destitution and disrepute. 
They need only keep down the blinds of those windows 
which look out upon the Lane and they are left with the 
view of their own garden and with no knowledge of any less 
peaceful and proper existence on the other side of the house. 
This the Misses Mauleverer did, and Mr. Horace ANNESLEY 
VacHELL has caught them doing it. Furthermore he has 
discovered the whole town of Charminster in gentle con- 
spiracy to maintain the ladies in their illusion by keeping 
sedulously from their eyes and ears all incidents, local or 
world-wide, which might prove upsetting to their comfortable 
beliefs. But Mr. VAcHELL insists upon the facts being faced, 
and ultimately Shame, not to be confined to Hog Lane, ap- 
ome in the garden. Nor is It left there, for, when all the 
blinds are pulled down, It comes into the very house itself 
and must at last be beheld. One error of taste or sign of 
excess would have ruined this dainty story ; mawkish senti- 
mentality might well have resulted. With pleasure, there- 
fore, I hereby certify that I have examined Blinds Down 
(Smrru, Exper) and found it in every way sound and worthy 
of consideration. 








I daresay you will be astonished to find that Mr. P. G. 
Wopexovss is the latest exploiter of the imaginary king- 
dom, in a story that he has called The Prince and Betty 
(Mitts anp Boon). Somehow, though I don’t know 
exactly why, I had not expected this of Mr. Woprnovuse. 
But because he is an author with a reputation, highly 
deserved, for whimsicality it was a relief to find that the, 
trappings of Ruritania are worn by him with a certain 
difference. Though Prince John, the central figure, was a 
young man of a type not unusual in fictional royalty, 
the real power behind the tinsel throne of Mervo was 
Mr. Scobel, the multi-millionaire financier, who was running 
the kingdom as an attractive setting to his casino, and 
wanted John's help as combined figure-head and advertise- 
ment. It was with this idea that Mr. Scobel had turned 
out the republic, and arranged a picturesque restoration for 
the rightful heir, a Cambridge undergraduate who had 
been brought up in ignorance of his own identity. So 
John came to Mervo, and met Betty, and the story resulted. 
It is quite an entertaining story of its improbable kind, 
and Mr. WopEHousE makes his puppets dance, in sprightly 
fashion enough, through a series of amusing adventures 
till they reach the inevitable pairing off in the last chapter. 
I cannot add that any one of them has more than a super- 
ficial resemblance to humanity; but after all, in an affair 
of this sort, that is no great matter; the author's invention 
is the important point, and that is here as fertile and jovial 
as ever, notably in his description of the new model casino, 
which you must read and enjoy for yourself. 





Huntley Trotman, a nice person, met Joletta Lane, equally 
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nice, in the first chapter of Mr. Atgernon Gissina’s The able middlingness, if I may use that word, extended itself to 
Top Farm (Wuite) when he, Huntley, was fifteen and she the interest I felt in him and the story of his life. If I am 
but two years younger; in the twenty-seventh they marry. ever at Gosport on a Sunday I shall go to hear him preach, 
To Huntley this marriage was an experiment, quite likely, bat I cannot promise to stay awake during the whole of 
one judges, to be successful ; to Joletia, it was asort cf habit his sermon. . 
she had fallen into. Why p:ecisely she married, first, an, ; — 
unsatisfactory horse-doctor, and, second, a still more unsatis-| Nora le Geyt, the central character of Atice M. Dirnt’s 
factory farmer who was violently in love with somebody latest novel, Their Wedded Wife (Stantey Pavt), appears, 
else, Mr. Gissine tries to explain with that easy skill | to have been cursed with a strangely uncertain memory. 
which he commands. But he didn’t convince me of the It is a defect that I have noticed before in heroines of a 








plausibility of the various separations and mystifications. | 
And I consider it was his business to do so, and not 
to be content with entertaining me as hedid. True to the, 
authentic modern method he has spent the most of his 
pains on the unpleasant folk of his little country stage. 
Prisca Cambray, governess, who has two beaux to her 
string, marries the uncle (unloved) who has the money, | 
rather than the nephew - 








certain type. Thus, when Colonel Selwyn met her as his 
aunt’s companion at Nice and asked her to marry him, 
she never seems to have thought of explaining that what 
she describes a3 a previous infatuation for a man who 
disappeared had really been an actual marriage, followed 
by a month of wedded bliss. So these were wed, and 
merrily rang the bells, and merrily passed the time, till, 
: as I foresaw, husband 
number one turned up 








(loved, or so he says) who 
only expects and loses it. 
She is of the kind that 
turns strong men weak 
even to the point of folly, 
caddishness or crime as 
occasion dictates. Natur- 
ally you have to take her 
surpassing beauty for 
granted. You get only 
her callous vanity, her 
temper, her tricks. 
Nemesis comes at the 
violent hands of her dis- 
carded lover. Both 
characters are well con- 
ceived and deftly drawn. 
.'. . I fell to wondering 
why Mr. Gissina_ has 
adopted the _ irritating 
habit of writing “the 
man” when he simply 
means “he”; and why, 
so old a craftsman, he' 
retains the services of the 
utterly discredited ‘and 











again. Then a lot of 
unpleasantness resulted. 
“¢Wretch!’ he hissed, 
advancing towards her” 
—that was Paul's contri- 
bution, when they met 
in the drawing - room 
alone before dinner. But 
Nora simply shattered 
his record by hissing a 
long and complicated 
paragraph, without a 
single sibilant; more- 
over she “ gasped as she 
hissed out the words, 
wringing her hands in 
mortal anguish of soul.” 
After this, I lost all 
interest in the compe- 
tition, merely pausing 
to acknowledge a very 
creditable attempt on the 
part of Colonel Selwyn. 
“Sir,” he hissed, “for 
less than what you have 








which.” But his small, 
beer is well brewed and| his regret at having no coppers). 


° : “Ow, 
has a nice head on it. | MEDALS?” 


Taxi-Driver (to fare who has just paid the exact ainouw registered, and expressed 


said I would have called 
you out.”” On the whole, 


Wor AvAHT ALL THEM 
however, the prize un- 


NO correks! 











It is feasible, of course, to make a thoroughly absorbing | 
novel out of the plain narrative of an uneventful life (what 
would Mr. Arnot Bennett say if I were to deny it ?), but 
it needs extraordinary cunning, a method of intricate detail, 
and perhaps a more than usually attractive hero or heroine. 
In The Family Living (Murray) Mr. E. H. Lacon Watson 
has very doggedly set about the task of describing within 
the ordinary limits of a book of romance a second-rate 
character who does nothing in particular, and cannot even 
perhaps be said, like the Elizabethan House of Lords, to do 
it very well. Algernon Ridley, suffering from birth (in the 
abbreviated form of his Christian name) under one of the 
cruellest handicaps that can befall a young man, is brought 
up in the expectation of succeeding to his father’s cure of 
souls at Gosport, and to that cure, after various ineffectual 
revolts, he does eventually succeed. The author has 
sketched his boyhood, his mediocre carecr at Cambridge, 
his love-affairs, ending in his re-engagement to the girl for 
whom he never apparently felt more than a mild affection, | 
and his excursions into pedagogy and business. Iam sorry | 
about Algernon, but I am forced to confess that his incur- 





doubtedly belonged to 
Nora, who seems to have felt the inferiority of her husbands, 
as she soon afterwards left them both and went on to the 
stage. I should have suggested the music-halls myself, but 
I suppose she knew best. Anyway, I agree that her 
natural gifts were wasted in private life. 


I am quite unable to decide whether Daphne in the 
Fatherland (Me.Rose) is really, as it pretends to be, the 
work of an ingenuous anonymous and rather attractive 
English girl who recently spent some time in Germany, or 
only a carefully disguised imitation. There are plenty of 
intimate personal sketches of Germans, from the Emperor 
downwards, who might be recognised by themselves and 
their friends, but nothing very scandalous; so there is no 
particular reason why it should not be all true, or, for the 
matter of that, all fiction. In either case I cannot under- 
stand why the publisher’s reader did not disentangle some 
of Daphne’s sentences from the maze resulting from a 
paucity of punctuation marks. The book is quite entertain- 
ing, but not quite entertaining enough to justify the second 
reading which this peculiarity of style frequently entails. 
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‘to draw attention to the fact ‘itself, but ‘the Council has “decided to act on the 
CHARIVARIA. a strong leader in its columns against | principle of setting a thief to catch a 
Ir is said that, with a view to the continuance of the drought was ' thief. — 
improving our relations with Germany, followed by an immediate downpour, | 
not only is Lord Hatpaye to go to and on the following day we read that: 
Berlin as our Ambassador, but the more rain had been promised. 
office of War Minister vacated by Lord | 
HatpaxeE is to be filled by Mr. Kerr | 
Hanpvie. ‘ae ae 





Mr. Macponarp Hastines says that 
‘his new seven-act play will begin with 
ithe fourth act. Something in a way 

The first of a series of special services | similar to this happened in connection 
for sportsmen, who were invited to) with a work by another playwright. The 
‘attend in the costumes in which they! very first production of one of Suak- 

« Yesterday (Saturday) was the first intended to pass the day, has been | SPEARE’s compositions was announced 
real holiday I have had for years,” | held at St. Andrew’s Church, Surbiton. ' as Twelfth Night. .. 
said a waiter discussing the Shops Act The congregation numbered between | 
with a representative of The Daily | seventy and eighty, and included golfers, | “The Chief ied etary,” said Mr. 
Mail, “and I spent most of the time | cyclists, mcooal tennis puyersend boating | [Besens, i in the Home Rule debate, “ is 








in bed, just for the Joy of it, and 
because it was wet.” If it should | 
be the hobby of many of the | 
emancipated to lie in a damp | 
bed, the new Act will not, we| 
should say, do much to improve 
our health statistics. 





x 

In the opinion of some critics 
of the Royal Academy the inno- 
vation of showing a frame with- 
out its picture is not carried far. 
enough. 


ss se 
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An individual who was char ged | 
last week with walking about | 
in a state of aboriginal nudity | 
in Tudor Street was ordered to 
enter into a recognisance in the 
sum of £10 to be of good be- 
haviour. In view of the possi- 
bility of a prolongation of the 
Tailors’ Strike, this decision is 
of considerable importance, and 
renders it more necessary than 
ever that the dispute should be 
settled at once. 

Mr. —- ‘ ULIUS WERNHER, 
son of Sir Junius WERNHER, the 
millionaire baronet, now finds 
himself in the Bankruptcy Court 
as the result of making money F 





THE PRESERVING OF MR. SARGENT, R.A. 
ANCY PORTRAIT OF AN OLD CHELSEA GATEWAY. 


And what 
Voice ” ? 


a mere gramophone.” 
about ‘“‘ His Master's 





| a: N Can it be Mr. Repmonn’s ? 

} WS ne m, By 

| b \S Mrs. Pearsaut Waker, of 

‘ _ New York, who died there re- 

| 1, ta cently, has, The Express informs 
| \ Eire us, left an annuity of £300 to her 
S ST) my donkey, Sunny Jim. The report 


that the fortunate legatee will 
shortly be seen driving about in 
@ carriage drawn by a pair of 
mokes is a heartless invention. 














thing was amiss. 





ee ee ee 
: j * 

<a Gown SSanctny a— A lady’s hat was set on fire 
LRA Wie som = one day last week in the City, 
Natl TRCULA weed apparently by a match thrown 
> JT, from the top of an omnibus, 
A = and completely destroyed. Some 
id f | idea of the ms A of the struc- 
5 NO PORTRAITS , ture may be gathered from a 
VV oa report to the effect that the fire 
a0 = fis = raged for some little time in the 
— north end of her head-gear before 
=\5 \ ct the lady was aware that any- 

) 

3 


; ; Rara Avis. 
—SSSss&S ‘* A pine-marten has just been shot in 
/ . Carnarvonshire, which is a great pity, 
because the bird is extinet in the king- 
dom except in the remoter parts of Wales 
and the axe District.” 





Western Mail. 





fly. Another martyr in the cause 
of aviation. 


“We want a red-hot Chureh,” says | 
the Bishop of Loxpox. To judge by' 
the lack of ventilation in some of our] 
sacred edifices this ideal has constantly | 
been before some of our clergy. 


“Tt is a matter “ot comparative in- 
difference to the public what becomes 
of a man when he has turned fifty,” 
says Alderman BroapBent, “ but with 
a baby it is different.” This endorses 
our own sentiments. Babies over fifty 
interest us encemonsly. 


The power of the ‘Press again! The! 
Daily Mail, which looks upon its} 
reputation for modesty as one of its 
most precious possessions, does not like | 


_dulging in some correspondence on the | And take me to the Cinema!” 
| question : 


This bird became extinct through 
people. It is a matter of some com-! boredom at being continually mistaken 
ment that not a singlé exponent of| for a pole-cat. 


the game of marbles thought fit to < 
attend. Ki The New Pronunciation. 


* “Oh, please,” exclaimed Miss Minima, 
The Daily Chronicle has been in-|‘* Put on my newest pinny, Ma, 





Who should pay for break- 
‘ages—the servant or the mistress? 
Seeing that.the servant gets far more 
fun out of the incident than the mis- | 
tress, we give our vote in favour of the; 
former. 


“Swiss Barriesuip.” 

Headline in ‘* South Ch'na Morning Post.” 
You should see it guarding the entrance 
to the Lake of Lucerne, which is now 
closed to international navigation. 








I gs td f| ‘* His first ball was such a rank delivery that 
n pursuance of a recent decision of | wijfyid Payton likewise made a clean cut that 


the Paris Municipal Council, we read, | urged the crimson rambler up against the balus- 
a new branch of the police, called the ; trade.” —Manchester Evening Chronicle. 
Criminal Brigade, has been organised.! Mr. F. B. Witson must console him- 
The name is not a particularly happy! self with the thought that all great 
one, unless we are to understand that! wits have their imitators. 
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BONES OF CONTENTION. 
No. IV. 
IT was really pleased when my wife 
decided to write a novel, not because 
I had any reason to entertain a very 





deep regard for her literary abilities, 
but because it has always seemed to | 
me that the practice of novel-writing | 
should be reserved for the fair sex as 
a safe and suitable outlet for the flights | 
of imagination to which they are un- 
deniably prone. 

I listened to the first two chapters | 
wearing an expression, practised before 
| the glass, of melancholy but affable | 
sobriety which I calculated would be | 
most acceptable to my wife; but as | 
she proceeded I began, to my great 
astonishment, to experience a sense of | 
indefinable disquiet. It was not till | 
we were in the middle of chapter iii. 
that enlightenment pierced through my | 
uneasy placidity and I understood. As , 
she read, in fact, a sudden picture | 
flashed across my mind of a little boy | 
in a sailor suit’ wrenching his hand 
from his nurse and dashing across the 
road to disport himself in the delicious | 
feathery spray of a passing water-cart. | 
To understand the true relevahey of 
this it must first be explained that the 
little boy was myself, and,’ secondly, 
that this escaépade was onily one of | 
many which my nurse utilised as the) 
basts of romances Itirid and ‘alarming 
in‘cliaracter: ; Thus almost every night 
} my. nurse would tell me of the doings 
‘of another little boy, of | the awful 
judgments ttat* befell him and of the 
indescribably evil workings of his mind. | 
True, this little boy bore a different 
name from mine, he even wore kilts 
instead of sailor suits; but I knew—, 
and, knowing, my tongue was tied. To, 
defend the actions or even the motives | 
of the kilted fellow was to let the cap! 
fit—to admit part-ownership of his de-, 
praved little mind. Never shall I forget | 
the sense of impotent misery with | 
which these romances inspired me, and | 
now gradually, in chapter iii., it was | 
being borne in upon me that those same | 
youthful sensations were reproducing | 
themselves in my manly breast. | 

My wile’s novel, entitled, “Just a, 
Wife,” pivoted, as ‘might be expected, 
round a lady of that vocation, and, 
expanded upon the sufferings and trials | 
that she experienced at the hands of | 
a soulless husband. The husband was, 
so the novelist was at pains to assure 
the incredulous reader, at heart an- 
honest, kindly fellow, but lacking in all 
the subtle and essential qualities which 
would have enabled him to appreciate | 
the delicate machinery of (I quote) his | 
wife’s finely-poised, sensitive mentality. 
It is true that his name was Hector, 





that he ied lack onl ia wore a veli| 
tie; but, oh, in other respects, with 


what savagery did the fellow pursue line of chapter my” 
My wife think I'll go and note it down.’ 


his distorted mimicry of me! 
laid down chapter iii. with a sigh and | 
gave me a searching glance. 

« Well, dear?” she said. 

I cleared my throat. 

“The psychology is remarkable, 
| suggested. 

“ Of the wife or the husband, do you! 
mean?” inquired my wife sweetly. 

“The husband hasn’t got any,” 
said. 

“Oh, yes, he has.” 
peculiar little ~ smile. 
‘human really, you know.’ 

“Then perhaps you've exaggerated | 
{him a little,” I*ventured. 

“T don’t think so,” said my wife 
sadly; “I’m afraid not. He was quite 
a good fellow, you know, but he just 
didn’t understand.” 

“ Well, it was rather a tough job for 
him to understand that woman,” I 
observed aggressively. 

“He certainly found it so,” agreed 
my wife; ‘“ that was just the trouble.” 

“ For instance,” I proceeded, “ if she 
had explained to Hector that she had 
invited her mother and sister to stay 
purely with the object of giving him 
pleasure I don’t believe that terrible 
scene would ever have occurred.” 

When one does a thoughtful and 
unselfish action,” returned my wife 
reproachfully, “one doesn’t want to go 
and spoil it by explaining how thought- 
ful and unselfish it was. 

That was rather a poser. “ Well 
then,” I pursued, “when she tidied 
up his papers. she. never let him know 
that she had stayed at home to do 
it, instead of keeping a most delightful 
engagement, solely because she thought 
he would be too tired to do it himself 
‘when he came home. Hector was 
ratty about that because he simply 
thought that she had been suffering 
from a tidyi ing-up mood and had been 
officious.” 

My wife eyed me suspiciously. 

“You plead his cause very well,” 
she said coldly. 

I pulled myself together. Very 
narrowly had I missed “fitting on the 
cap! 

“Of course I’ve no patience with 
the fellow,” I protested. “ Great cum- 


"Jz 


I 


’ ‘He 3 very 


bersome unimaginative lout! but still 


‘I think you have a little bit neglected 
to give his point of view. 

“T have tried to give the impression | 
_ that he was just a creature of instinct,” 
explained my wife. 

* So of course he hadn't got a point 
of view ?”’ said I. 


“Not exactly one that would lend 
itself to analysis.’ . 
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“Suddenly my wife rose to her feet. 
| “I’ve just had an idea for the out- 
she said. “T 


Left to myself, I drew up a chair to 
‘the fire and lighted a cigarette. For 
several moments I had been conscious 
| that right at the back of my mind lay 
something—a vague recollection, an 
| experience, a pigeon-holed discovery, 
'I knew not what, that it was essential 
‘I should straightway lay my hands 
upon. Slowly, beautifully, the smoke 
|curled up and hung in a little haze 
before my eyes. Somehow I must find 
that elusive thing. 

Ah! What was that little boy in 
a sailor suit saying to his nurse? «If 
| you tell me a story, Nannie, I’m going 
|to tell you one, too.” -And the story ’ ? 
It told of a nurse who spoke crossly to 
little boys for no reason, who did up 
buttons that were too tight for them, 
who put soap in their eyes out of pure 
cussedness, who scratched them with 
needles that she wore in her apron. 
These and a thousand other instances 
of inhumanity went to furnish the 
stories which that little boy had 
eventually hit upon as the only pos- 
sible device for'self-defence anc retalia- 
tion. I had found what I wanted. 

I crosséd to'my writing-fable and 
drew a sheet of foolscap “Before me. 
To-morrow‘I shall read to my wile 
the first chapter of my novel, entitled, 
“Just a Husband. éé 





‘Our Immortals. 

“The anniversary- banquet: ‘of the Royal 
Academy of Arts: was held om Saturday even- 
ing at Burlington House. Sir Edward Poynter, 
P.R.A., Mista and there assembled the 
same ‘brilliant and distinguished company of 
the leading men’ in diplomacy, politics, art, 
science and literature, in the learned professions 
and the professions of arms, that has always 
been gathered together on thre occasion.” 

Times, 

Yes, biit we could not help noticing 
with regret that the Iron’ Duke, Lord 
STRATFORD DE Repcuirre, Lord Pat- 
MERSTON,. and Mr. THomas CARLYLE 
showed distinet signs of advancing age, 
and in consequence did not appear in 
the toast list. 


An amosds Trier. 

From an advertisement, in The Buenos 
Aires Standard, of an English prepara- 
‘tory school we cull the following :— 

‘*Head Master, Rev.——, late assistant and 
house master at Dulwich CoHege, and all the 
| public schools of England.” 


“To those who know what a cut-out is the 
| te rm January, 1911, was 19,989.""-—Jofor, 
We are one of those who didn’t know 
|what a cut-out was, but we certainly 
thought that there was more in it than 
that. 
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HOME RULE FOR SCOTLAND: A FORECAST. 

Prime Minister (to Caledonia “ stern and wild”). “IT’S TRUE I PROMISED YOU I WOULDN'T 
LET THE GRASS GROW UNDER MY FEET; BUT—WELL, YOU KNOW WHAT GRASS IS.” 


gave assurance that he ‘* would not Ict 


hy * 
ay. 


ii asst AT iH} 








[To a deputation of Scots Members who demanded Home Rule for Scotland Mr. AsquiTi 
the grass grow under his feet.’ 
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COMING CONTESTS. 

M. Marteruincr’s decision to meet 
CARPENTIER in the ring and box a few! 
rounds with him for the benefit of a! 
French charity has caused unbounded | 
excitement among our lively neighbours. | 

As it is only a few years ago that the | 
Belgian Shakspeare (as he was once} 
wittily called) was describing boxing as | 
a brutalising sport, the volte-face lends | 
additional interest to the encounter. 

Whatever the result of the engage- 
ment—and CaRPENTIER is no novice— | 
one thing-is certain, and that is that the 
author of L’ Oiseau Bleu will record his | 
impressions in an essay to be entitled | 
L' Hil Noir, the proceeds of the sale of | 
which are to go to the same charity. | 

Promoters of benevolent enterprises | 
in Knglanc have not been slow to take | 
the hint,-and some piquant contests in | 
the realm of sport, between intellect on | 
the one side and brains on the other, | 


j 


are promised. | 

Interviewed last evening at Lord’s, | 
Mr. Barrie said that it was perfectly | 
true that he is meeting Hrirst in aj 
single-wicket match in aid of the funds 
of the Society for Naming Boy-Babies 
Peter. He had no doubt that sani 


ee 
i 








if he did not win he should make a | 
good fight of it. He had a slow ball! 
which sometimes never reached the| 
wicket at all, that would, he felt con- | 
fident; puzzle Hirst not a little, and} 
should, at any rate, keep down the! 
runs. About his own batting he felt! 
less sure; but crieket, he had noticed, | 
was full of uncertainty—he might even! 
say glorious uncertainty—and, well, the | 
issue would show. | 
We found Mr. W. B. Years in a! 
Turkish Bath in the West End, reduc- 
ing his weight for his great race at 
Newmarket with Franx Woorron in'| 
aid of the funds of the Society for Pro- 
viding Halting Verses with Artificial 
J y . . . 
Feet. Mr. YEATS is to ride the Trish | Pequiary Customer, “1 Su aut, WANT A LARGE QUANTITY OF FLOWERS FROM YOU NEXT 
crack ‘‘ Hornet s Beauty,” while Woor- | WEEK, FOR MY DAUGHTER'S COMING-OUT.” 
ton will be on “Long Set."". When We; —- Fiower Woman. “Yes, Mum. You suai ’AVE THE VERY BEST FOR ’ER, PORE DEAR. 
add.that Mr. Yeats is taking lessons at | Wor were sue rut IN For?” 
a riding school, and that the race is run | == — = = 
on the 18th instant, we can butincrease of hitting somebody. The weapons with a ginger-beer bottle in place 
the anticipations of the public who are chosen are of course Browning pistols,|of.the usual racket. Tickets for the 
certain to be there in great numbers! and Mr. Bri.oc has undertaken to act | Cuestrerton - Tovey match, price a 














not only for the fun of the thing but to as judge. | guinea each, can be obtained at all the 
support so admirable a cause. | In order to raise funds for the benefit | libraries. 


Mr. Gatswortny, whose skill with | of distressed German bandsmenthrown| In this context we may note that 
fire-arms of all sorts is notorious, has| out of work by the operation of the) Lord Avernury has issued a challenge 
accepted a challenge from Mr. WatrEr|super-tax and the popularity of the to M. Magrerninck, in which he 
Winans to compete in an exhibition! gramophone, Mr. Cuesterton has| backs his own bee, Melissa I., to buzz 
contest, the proceeds of which are to, undertaken to play an exhibition match | against any belonging to the Belgian 
be devoted to endowing a Brownina of tennis at Prince’s with Covey, the apiculturist, any honey - gathering 
Scholarship at Ruskin College. Inter-|new champion. As Mr. CHEesTertToN | hymenopterous insect of the genus 
viewed on Saturday at his bungalow at! has never been in a court before, his | Apis to be eligible. It is proposed that 
Silver Boxmoor, Mr. GaLSworTHy said| antagonist. is to concede 40.in each|the contest should take place at the 
that he awaited the result with perfect; game and to be further handicapped! Hummums, the stakes to be held by 
aad patrician calm. He was corifident | by playing blindfold in a hobble-skirt,'| the Begum of Buorat. 
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Ar the Central Criminal Court yesterday, before Mr. 
Justice C. B. Fry and a special jury of writers on cricket, 


Ernest Barry, the champion sculler of England, sur- | 


rendered to take his trial on an indictment charging him, 
under the new Act, with “that he being a British subject of 
full age was found at large with no audible means of cricket- 


ing conversation and no apparent knowledge of the game | 


of cricket.” Mr. F. E. Lacey prosecuted on behalf of the 
Society for the Enforcement of Cricket, and, at the request 
of the Judge, the prisoner was defended by Mr. R. C. 
Bournkg, late President of the Oxford University Boat Club. 

The prisoner, who displayed little interest in the pro- 
ceedings and seemed totally unaware of the gravity of his 
position, pleaded not guilty. 

In his opening speech Mr. 
Lacey explained to the jury. the 
provisions of the Act. It was 
laid down in Clause xxv., which | 
was the operative clause, that | | 
every British subject of full age | : 
shall either (1) play in.a ericket- | 
match at least once a week, or | 
(2), as an alternative, spend i 
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least three hours of every week- 
day in conversing rationally 
about the game of cricket. The 
word “rationally” might per- 
haps in some cases be apt to | 
raise a difficulty, which would, 7 
have to be solved by the evi-| - 
dence of experts. In this case, | 
however, that point did not| 
arise, as he should be able to! 
prove that the prisoner had’ 
never conversed about cricket | 
at all; nor had he ever played | 
in any match, though he had’ 
plenty of opportunities for so} 
doing. No doubt he would 
urge that he was ignorant of 
the law.” 

ITis Lordship.- Ignorance of 
the law is no excuse. 

Mr. Lacey said that was so. 

Mr. Bourne.-My learned friend 
must not anticipate what I may 


BuNTHORNE WAS GIVEN UP 


FEELING UNWELL, HE TRIES HI 





THE NATIONAL GAME PRESERVATION ACT. 





OTHER MODERN ATROCITIES, SU 


ALREADY COUNTED Up TO 1193, BUT THE TROUBLE IS THAT 
THE SUN WENT BEHIND A CLOUD AS SOON AS HE GOT TO 45, 
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| His Lordship. Not even a bail? 
| ‘Witness. No, my Lord, nothing. 

The Prisoner. It wasn’t likely he’d find anything on me, 
considering he took me in shorts and a zephyr. 

His Lordship advised the prisoner not to interrupt. He 
was defended by very able counsel and would have an 
opportunity of making his own statement in the witness- 
box if he so desired. 

Continuing, the witness said he applied the two usual 
tests. The L.B.W. test produced no result at all, the prisoner 
having no knowledge of the rule. The No-Ball test was 
equally unsuccessful. 

In cross-examination Mr. Bourne elicited that the 
witness did not know what was the length of pitch on 
which the No-Ball test was applied. He could not swear 
/it was more than sixteen yards. . 

: = His Lordship. For the pur- 


‘« 


, ses of the Act the length is 
ot, { | immaterial. The delivery is the 
Pages ‘ | only thing that matters. 


Several other witnesses gave 
| evidence that the prisoner con- 
| fined his conversation to scul- 
ling and had never been heard 
to say a word about cricket. 
Mr. Bourng, for the defence, 
> ee F Bek. ' said theprisoner’s circumstances 
i | must be taken into account. He 
8S ¥ Fir | was a professional sculler, and 
“ye Se | had lived during the greater 
| part of his life in close prox- 
| imity to a navigable river not 
| primarily adapted to the pur- 
| poses of cricket. Yet he had 
'on more than one occasion dis- 
played some anxiety as to the 
result of the Australian tour. 
| He had twice shaken hands 
| With Brearzey, and had once 
_met IREMONGER at a smoking 
concert. He earnestly appealed 
| to the jury to weigh the matter 
dispassionately and not to let 
| their feelings.as cricketers run 
CLOCKS AND WATCHES, witn| away with them. 
CH AS HATS, socks AND BooTs.| The -prisonet went into the 
8. PULSE BY sUN-DIAL. HEWAS| box and bore out the state- 
ments of his counsel. In cross- 
examination he admitted that 
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be going to say in defence. Let 
him confine himself to his own speech. 

. Ur. Lacey. I am not here to take lessons from anyone 
as to the eonduct of my case. .. . 

-His--Lordship begged counsel to restrain themselves. 
These recriminations served no good purpose. 

His Lordship’s remark was greeted with applause from 
a knot of watermen assembled at the back of the court. 

His Lordship. This court is nota theatre. If that occurs 
agaip I will have the court cleared. 

The first witness called was P.C. Skorer. Witness said 
that from information received he went to Putney on the 
last Friday of April. He arrested the prisoner at 5 p.m. as 
he was stepping out of his sculling boat. He told him 
what the charge was and warned him that anything he 
said might be used as evidence against him. Prisoner said 
if this was the sort of thing they’d got to put up with he’d 
as lief go to Russia. He wasn’t going to waste three hours 
a day in talking about cricket. He'd got other things to 
do. Witness then took him to the Marylebone Police 
Station and searched him. Nothing was found on him. 


he knew nothing about the popping-crease, and had only 
once had a bat in his hands. . He did not think he 
could talk for three hours about cricket if-he wanted to, 
which he didn’t. He had never spoken about the triangular 
test matches, but thought they were a good thing. 
His Lordship, in summing up, said the prisoner had been 

indieted under one of the most important and beneficent 
Acts ever passed by the Legislature. Where should we be 
if Englishmen ceased to take an interest in cricket ? Under 
‘the Act such an interest could be shown by actual play or 
by conversation. No évidence had been laid before the 
| Court to show that the prisoner had done either. 
| On the conclusion of His Lordship’s address the jury, 
Without leaving the box, returned a verdict of guilty. 
| His Lordship, addressing the prisoner, said that it was 
‘his (the Judge’s) duty to impose such a sentence as would 
deter others from committing a similar offence. ~ He sen- 
tenced the prisoner to 12 months’ hard bowling .at the 
| M.C.C. nets, to be followed by three years’ preventive. deten- 
| tion in the cricketing department of a sporting newspaper. 
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| soft and comfortable weight on my | 


| that position, and was already tickling 


| the last person on earth to resent such 











} hand. 


j Irene Burns :— 


} others of his rank. . . . He was followed by a 
| fox terrier with tan ears, 
f hand and flung himself on the boards at her! wear pale-blue socks, 


| the passenger trains.”—Dacca Herald. 


| The daily bag ought to be largely | knowledge. 
increased. 
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THE BEST TEST. Ss ote tlt Pipe 


One of the papers has been printing ( 
an analysis of the visits of distinguished | a 
persons to that play in which a crafty | 
little Scotch body pulls strings. Ac- | 
cording to this, the Prime Minister} 
has been five times, the First Lorp| 
or THE ApDMinaLty six times, Lord | 
Curzon five times, the CHANCELLOR} 
or THE ExcHEQUER four times, Mr. | 
Batrour four times and Mr. Repmonp | 
(who is himself not wholly ignorant of | 
the art of string-pulling) twice. One} 
lady unnamed goes to the play once 
a week, and a suburban clergyman has 
been six-and-twenty times. These 
figures speak well; but there are more 
eloquent signs of-popularity still. Let, 
me teil you. F 

A few weeks ago I was visiting a 
house where pet animals are numer- 
ous and choice. In the course of| 
breakfast I was suddenly aware of a/| 





shoulders; and behold, a grey Persian | 


cat had leaped from the ground to 
my cheek with her whiskers. I am 
a compliment; but my hostess had 
fears that I might not be, for she was 
full of apologies for Bunty’s audacity 
and begged me to put her down. 

A few days later, having tea in a 
Kensington house, I was most prettily 
and coaxingly approached by another 
cat, who wanted attention, and again 
my hostess implored Bunty not to 
be such a nuisance. And then this 
morning it was my privilege to be in 
practically at the birth of a litter of 
kittens in the country, one of which was 
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Light-Fingered Gentleman (ia foreground, soliloquising). ‘RACE MEETIN’S IS ALL RIGHT, 
BUT FOR REAL BUSINESS GIVE ME ONE OF THESE 'IGH-FLYIN’ CONTESTS.” 





at once appropriated by the youngest 





daughter of the house and, regard- 
less of sex, christened Bunty out of 





FASHIONS FOR FIGHTERS. 
“Tae Home Rule Fight: Why Kid 


And when you come to think of it, |Gloves?"’ asked the poster of The 
you whose privilege it has been to| Pall Mall Gazette last Friday. Not 


} watch a kitten with a ball of wool or a|a moment too soon has the question 


cotton reel, there could not be a better| of the correct fashions for the great 
name. What I am now wondering | struggle been raised, and we hope our 
is, how many Bunty cats England| contemporary will not be content with 

boasts at this moment ? | the investigation of this single detail. 
| If the flower of our young men are 
Manners for Men. | to be persuaded to join those who will 
From The Unknown Steersman by |S2*.8atl from Liverpool sooner or later, 
“jit is of the utmost importance that 

| Pp 


| - a e . . ; ; 
“Captain S. was exactly like a thousand | “2° should be well ee pe 





|vital matter of fashions. 
He licked Eva's are the correct thing, no man wants to 
The bravest of 
us has his feelings; we do not wish to 
“The Eastern Bengal State Railway Govern- = ridiculous. : _: 
ment Police Force is shortly te be strengthened There are problems of the kind 
by the addition of 200 constables for catching already agitating the minds of intend- 
ing combatants, to our personal 
Are black boots ever worn 
with khaki? Do spurs serve any 


side,’ 














purpose if there is no horse? Does a 
horse serve any purpose if there are no 
spurs? Would it be in order for the 
bearer of a rifle to carry a sword also ? 
How about spats ? 

We do hope The Pall Mail will 
gather all the information it can for us. 
It is surely due to such as are about to 
fling themselves into a sanguinary con- 
flict that they should be well advised 
beforehand of all the essentials of 
correct appearance. 





**A Hounslow arithmetician who took the 
trouble at church to total up the numbers of the 
hymns on the notice board horizontally, verti- 
cally, and diagonally, found that tLe sum each 
way was 700." —Evening News. 


The sermon must have been rather dull. 





**Mr. R. H. Dillon, a brother of Mr. E. W. 
Dillon, the Kent cricketer, did the seventeenth 
hole on the Sundridge Park golf course. The 
length of the hole is 128 yards,”—S/atesman. 


Now he can retire. 


At last! 
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THE HERALD OF SUMMER. 

Miss Mippteton has a garden of 
which she is very proud. Miss Middle- 
ton’s father says it belongs to him, and 
this idea is fostered to the extent that 
he is allowed to pay. for the seeds and 
cuttings and things. “He is also en- 
couraged to order the men about. But 
I always think of it as Miss Middleton’s 
garden, particularly when the afternoons 
are hot and I see nothing but grimy 
bricks out of my window. She knows 
all the flowers by name, which seems 
to me rather remarkable. 

“T have come,” I announced, feeling 
that some excuse was necessary, “to 
see the lobretias; don’t say that.they 
are out. I mean, of course, do say that 
they are out.” 

“ But I don’t think we have any,” 
she said in surprise. “I’ve never 
heard of them. What are they like?” 

“ They ’re just the ordinary sort of 
flower that people point to and say, 
‘That’s a nice lobretia.’ Dash it, 
you’ve got a garden, you ought to 
know.” 

“‘T am afraid,” smiled Miss Middle- 
ton, “that there isn’t such a flower— 
not yet. Perhaps somebody will invent 
it now they ‘ve got the name.” 

“Then I suppose I must go back to 
London,’ I said, getting up. ‘ Bother.” 

“Stay #and inspect the meter,” 
pleaded Miss Middleton. “Or ask 
Father for a subscription’ for the band. 
Surely you can think of some excuse 
for being here.” 

“T will stay,” I said, sitting down 
again, ‘and talk to you. Between our- 
selves, it is one of the reasons why I 
came. I thought you might like to 
hear all the latest news. Er—we’ve 
started strawberries in London.” 

Miss Middleton sighed and shook 
her head. 

“« But not here,’’ she said. 

“T was afraid not, but I thought I'd 
remind you in case. Well, after all, 
what are strawberries? Let’s talk 
about something else. Do you know 
that this is going to be the greatest 
season of history ? I’ve got a free pass 
to the Earl’s Court Exhibition, so I 
shall be right in the thick of it.” 

“Oh, I thought last season was the 
great one.” 

“It was spoilt by the Coronation, 
the papers say. You remember how 
busy we were at the Abbey; we hadn’t 
time for anything else.” 

“ What else do the papers say? I 
seem to have missed them lately. I’ve 
had a thousand things to do.” 

“Well, the Sardine Defence League 
has just been formed. I think of put- 
ting up for it. I suppose you have to 
swear to do one kind action to a sardine 





every day. Let’s both join, and then we 
shall probably get a lot of invitations.” 

“ Do they have a tent at the Eton and 
Harrow match?” asked Miss Middle- 
ton anxiously. 

“T will inquire. I wonder if there 
is,a vice-presidency vacant. I should 
think a vice-president of the Sardine 
Defence League could go anywhere.” 

“V.P.S.D.L.;” said Miss Middleton 
thoughtfully. ‘It would look splendid. 
I must remember to send you a postcard 
to-morrow.” 

Tea came, and I put my-«deck-chair 
one rung up to meet. it. It is difficult 
in a horizontal position to drink with- 
out-spilling anything, and it looks so 
bad to go about covered with tea. 

“This is very jolly,’ I said. “Do 
you know that my view during work- 
ing hours consists of two broken win- 
dows and fifty square feet of brick ? 
It’s not enough. It’s not what I call 
a vista. On fine days I have to go 
outside to see whether the sun is 
shining.” 

“You oughtn’t to want to look out 
of the window when you ’re working. 
You ’ll never be a Mayor.” 

“Well, it all makes me appreciate 
the country properly. I wish I knew 
more about gardens. Tell me _ all 
about yours. When are the raspberries 
ripe?” 

“ Not till June.” 

“T was afraid you’d say that. 
I come down and see your garden in 
June—one day when I’m not at Earl’s 
Court? You can give all the gardeners 
a holiday that day. I hate to be 
watched when I’m looking at flowers 
and things.” 

“ Are you as fond of raspberries as 
all that? Why didn’t I know?” 

“T’m not a bit mad about them, 
really, but they ‘re a symbol of Summer. 
On a sloshy day in November, as I 
grope my way through the fog, I say 
to myself, ‘Courage, the raspberries 
will soon be ripe.'”’ 

“But that means that summer is 
half over. The cuckoo is what I’m 
listening for all through November. I 
heard it in April this year.” 

I looked round to see that nobody 
was within earshot. 

“T haven’t heard it yet,’’ I confessed. 
“Tt wasn’t really so much to see the 
lobretias as to hear the cuckoo that I 
came to have tea with you. I feel just 
the same about it; it’s the beginning 
of everything. And I said to myself, 
‘Miss Middleton may not have a first- 
rate show of lobretias, because possibly 
it is an unfavourable soil for them, or 
they may not fit in with the colour 
scheme; but she does know what is 


May 


“Yes, we do ourselves very well,” 
said Miss Middleton confidently. 

“ Well, I didn’t like to say anything 
about it before, because I thought it 
might make you nervous, and so I’ve 
| been talking of other things. But now 
that the secret is out I may say that 
I am quite ready.” I stopped and 
listened intently with my head on one 
side. ea 

There was an appalling silence. 

“ I don’t seem to hear it,” I said at 
last. 

“But J haven't heard it here yet,” 
Miss Middleton protested. “ It was in 
Hampshire. The cuckoos here are 
always a bit late. You see, our garden 
takes a little finding: . It isn’t so well 
known in—in Africa, or wherever they 
came from—as Hampshire.” 

“Yes, but when I’ve come down 
specially to hear it--—” 

“‘Cuck-oo,” said Miss Middleton 
suddenly, and looked very innocent. 

“There, that was the nightingale, 
| but it’s the cuckoo I really want to 
| hear.” 
| “I am sorry about it. If you like 
'L’ll listen to you while you tell me’ who 
|you think ought to play for England. 
| T can’t make it more summery for you 
|than that. Unless roses are any good?” 
| ‘No, don’t bother,” I said in some 
|disappointment; ‘you’ve done your 
| best. We can’t all have cuckoos any 
;more than we can all have lobretias. 

I must come again in August, when 
one of the pioneers may have struggled 
kere. Of course in Hampshire—-—” 

‘“‘Cuck-oo,” said somebody from the 
apple-tree. 

“There!” cried Miss Middleton. 

“ That ’s much better,” I said. ‘‘ Now 
make it come from the laburnum, Lieu- 
tenant.” 

“T’m not doing it, really!” she said. 
“ At least only the first time.” 

“ Cuck-oo,” said somebody from the 
apple-tree again. 

There was no doubt about it. I let 
;my deck-chair down a rung and pre- 
pared to welcome the summer. 

“ Now,” I said, “ we’re off.’ 

A. A.M. 











From a foot-note to an Isle of Wight 
time-table :— 
“©, Saturdays only. 
D. a.m.” 





i As we have often said ourselves on a 


j 
| Friday afternoon. 
| 
; ‘White and black cigarettes, with diamond 
| clasp are very universal, and are often upstand- 
| ing en vouronne round a chignon.” 

Caleutta Journal. 


It is pleasant at a dance to know that 





essential to a proper garden, and she ’ll| you can always touch your partner for 


909 


have a cuckoo. 


|a white cigarette. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY--FIRST DEPRESSIONS. 
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CHIMPANZEES BEING TRAINED FOR THE STAGE: GETTING THEM USED TO THE 
FOOT-LIGHTS, TuE FIERCE SUNLIGHT OF Mr. La THANGUE’s 
PICTURES HAS SUGGESTED THE ABOVE HUMANI- 
TARIAN TREATMENT OF His MODELS, 
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ExrTracT FROM A TAILOR’S 
LIST OF FASHIONS FoR MEN: 
“We DEPICr HERE A SMART 
LOUNGE SUIT THAT IS BOUND 
TO BS MUCH IN’ EVIDENCE 
DURING THE COMING SUMMER. 
OXLY ONE BUTTON IS NECEs- 
SARY, THUS ALLOWING A LONG 
PLEASING ROLL TO THE LAPEL. 
A .NO-COLLAR WAISTCOAT Is 
USUAL, AND THE HERALDIC NEW DANCE AT THE PALLADROME, 
EMBLEMS OBVIATE ANY TEN- “Tye Lure or tHe Norrn.” ‘ 
DENCY TO PLAINNEsS,” ETC. BKYCLES 





~~“. RRs 
Lapour UNREST AT AN ARTIST COLONY, THE MODEL GOES 
ON STRIKE, 
















































MR Teraue " 


, “SOFAS ARE ALL VERY WELL, BUT THEY MIGHT HAVE MEN- Tne DUET. The Urbane Shop- Walker, *‘ Boor Poutsy ? 
TIONED Us IN THE CATALOGUE!” UrsTatrs, MADAM; SECOND FLOOR.” 
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- Smell Boy. 





















Little Hostess. ‘‘\Wox't? You COME AND DANCE? You SEEM VERY LONELY. CAN'T YOU FIND YOUR MOTHER?” 
‘Ou, THANKS, I’m ALL nicut. . THE MATER’S GORGING IN THE ‘NEXT ROOM.” 








In this warm caravanserai, O Thomas, 
You might suppose there was no factious jar, 
You might think murder very distant from us ; 
But that is not so:-sitting where we are, 
Here in this England, not in far-off Fiji, 
Or Patagonja or Yucatan, 
Although your comrade is Kina GrorGr’s liege, he 
Trembles: there is a waiter there—Luigi ; 
Thomas, I fear that man. 
I dare not ask myself what waves of passion 
Are surging now in that dark Southern soul ; 
He bites his lips, you see, his faze is ashen, 
Look at the way he blends that salad-bowl, 
His is a wild, wild mood ; he scarcaly smothers 
His meaning as he carves the chicken's limb ; 
He does not joke nor smile among his brothers, 
And why? Because he knows I am another's, 
- Who once belonged to him. 


Lie is not what I call a model waiter, 

As some Italians are; he seldom brought 
The things I asked for, and he served me later 

Than all men else; he had an air distraught. 
I said “ Italian,” but observe his eyebrows ; 

Not from the plain of Lombardy he comes, 
But Sicily, where brigands (deepest dye) browse, 
Or Corsica, that land of dreadful tribe-rows : 

Watch him remove those crumbs. 





THE VENDETTA. 


I stood it patiently. I am a Briton, 
Accustomed to be hoodwinked by. his kind, 
The “ Yes-sir, Yes-sir ’’—words in’ water written, 
The “Coming in a minute,” vain as wind ; 
But one day (for I do not wear the myrtle, 
The bay-leaf crown, to be a henchman’s dupe), 
I felt wild rage within me hiss and hurtle, 
I think it was the day he brought mock-turtle 
When I said ox-tail soup. 


I said no word: I did not chide the sinner, 
But oh, a bitter smile was on my lip, 
So far as one can smile when eating dinner ; 
I finishe1 and I paid the usual tip. 
But on the next night—you have known unstable 
Members of Parliament secede or rat, 
You know what clamour was aroused, what Babel,— 
When I went in and chose a different table, 
Tom, it was just like that. 


And still he glares upon his hated rival, 
And still he glooms at me and hugs his wrong ; 
I marvel every morn at my survival ; 
I do not think such luck can last for long; 
So if to-night he cries, “ False faith and Punic!” 
And, too forgetful of our alien laws, 
Plunges a bread-knife in Antonio’s tunic, 
Or puts some prussic acid in my Munich, 


Well, you will know the cause. Evoe. 
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UNQUALIFIED ASSISTANCE. 


PATENT MEDICINE (to the Author of the Insurance Bill). “NEVER MIND, DEAR FELLOW, 
I’LL STAND BY YOU—TO THE DEATH!” 
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came effective retort from ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL. | 
“IT know nothing personally of the} 
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handed in written answers which were 
circulated with Votes. 
If simple object of a question were 


House of Commons, Monday 6th May. | facts cited; but I accept them because to obtain information this procedure 
—For first time since Premier in they supply the strongest argument in| as good as any other. Indeed better, 


businesslike speech brought in Home| 
Rule Bill, debate has attained fiery 
heat. It was CAMPBELL who worked | 
the spell—James Henry, colleague of | 


favour of the Bill. They prove that the 
long-established, still existing system of | 
governing Ireland is a failure.” 

Another point that stirred moment- | 


sincethe process saves timeand presents 
answer in more convenient and reliable 
form. At Washington, legislative busi- 
ness of nation carried on without daily 


Geverat Carson, K.C., in representa- | arily crowded House to cheers and| performance of catechising Ministers. 


tion of Dublin University. 
smells Seotch, as late Sir Ropert} 
Pert, in quite different connection, | 
cited the sense of smell in identifica- 
tion of another nationality. But he! 
was born in Dublin, 

Speech mainly retrospective in char- | 
acter with some acrid bits of biography. 

Seety has been so long a tower of | 
strength with Liberal Ministries that’ 
House is apt to forget 
that, like Winston, he 
entered political arena 
from opposite gate. 
CAMPBELL related how, 
having found salvation, 
the UnpER-SECRETARY 
ror War avowed him- 
self at Liverpool a con- 
vinced Home Ruler. 
Straightway the 
startled electric light 
went out. Rest of pro- 
ceedings conducted in 
darkness. Later, ap- 
pearing at Newry, 
SEELY declared on be- 
half of His Majesty’s 
Government that they 
are prepared to stand 
or fall by their Home 
Rule proposals. Where- 
upon the platform 
gave way, and enthu- 
siastic but anonymous supporter of 
Home Rule Cause seized opportunity 
created by consequent confusion to 
“convey” the Cotonen’s best fur 
rug. 

SEELY smartly explained that there 
are so many Home Rulers in Ulster 
that it was difficult to build a plat- 
form strong enough to hold them. 
But he was dumb on subject of fur rug, 
which, if it has not been bartered for 
cash, doubtless ministers comfort to a 
householder who sees in Home Rule 
the only panacea for the broken hopes 
and the cruel wrongs of Ireland. 

All the same, there is something un- 
canny about this recurrence of tragedy. 

Rurvs Isaacs, put up to reply to 
CaMPBELL’s vigorous onslaught on Bill, 
maintained debate at level reached after 
many days. CAMPBELL in course of 
speech enlarged on what he described 
as organised intimidation, systematic 
persecution, exceeding anything known 
in Ireland for thirty years past. Quick 
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_sion of its presence and its purpose. 


| CHANCELLOR, unaware of this intention, 


ERAL’S treatment of what he scornfully 
described as conditional loyalty. 

“Ulster,” Rurus said, ‘ assumes 
monopoly of loyalty. Ulster Members 
proclaim that they will remain loyal as 
long as one-fifth of the representatives 
of Ireland are allowed to coerce the 
majority of Irishmen.” 

On the whole the duel between two | 
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TWO WELL-EQUIPPED SWORDSMEN. 


The ArrorNEY-GENERAL and Rt. Hon. JAMes HENRY CAMPBELL. 


well-equipped swordsmen triumphantly 
answered familiar taunt that what 
Dizzy used to call “gentlemen of the 
long robe” are ineffective Parlia- 
mentary debaters. 

Business done.—Third night with 
Second Reading of Home Rule Bill. 

Tuesday.—With the impetuosity of 
middle-aged youth WinuieE Peex let 
cat out of bag in matter of multitude of 
questions which day by day assail 
Ministers. To tell the truth, cat’s head 
long time in full view. Nevertheless 
just as well to have authoritative admis- 


Yesterday, consequent on customary 
springing upon various Ministers of 
debate on miscellaneous subjects, a 
number of Questions on the Paper 
were left unanswered. Among them 
were two standing in name of esteemed 
Member for Taunton. Appears he had 
given notice to Clerk at Table that he 
would repeat them on following day. 





Name} counter-cheers was Arrorney-GEN-; WiLLIE Peex insisted on right to 


oral reply. 

“Otherwise,” he bitterly said, “it is 
very easy for a Minister to avoid 
supplementary questions being asked.” 

Ay! there’s the rub. Questions 
that crowd the paper, involving waste 
of valuable time in Public Offices pre- 
paring replies for Ministers to read, 
are what contemptuous CARLYLE used 
to call simulacra. 
They are mere jumping- 
off boards, prelimi- 
naries to effort to show 
how smart a person is 
the catechiser, how 
ignorant and iniquitous 
the Minister. 

‘The Map Harrer, 
increasingly disposed 
to take charge of affairs 
Home and Foreign, 
turned aside from as- 
sisting Epwarp GREY 
in vindicating British 
Minister at Washing- 
ton, to point out that, 
Question hour exhaust- 
ed, there still remained 
on Paper forty inter- 
rogations unanswered. 
Could the forty, emerg- 
ing, so to speak, from 
the oil jars, march 
down in a body and give clerks at 
Table notification of intention to repeat 
question on following day ? 

“ Yes,” said the Speaker. “I may 
also point out that there is a simpler 
way of getting questions answered— 
that is by not asking so many supple- 
mentary questions.”’ 

Burst of grateful cheering from both 
sides. In this matter Speaker is not 
only counsellor. He is arbiter. He 
might an he pleased, by reverting 
to former practice in respect of sup- 
plementary questions, deliver House 
from burden equally intolerable and 
harmful. 

Business done.—More hour-long 
speeches round about Home Rule Bill. 

Thursday. If this should be the 
last speech I ever make in the House I 
shall always rejoice that I have been 
permitted to express my opposition to 
a measure dangerous alike to the 
interests of Ireland and of England.” 

Thus Harry CHAptiiy, noblest Roman 
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of themall. His Parliamentary record 
goes back to a date few others touch. 
Through it all, right or wrong, he has 
been consistent. A Protectionist before 
Tariff Reform was quartered on the 
escutcheon of the Unionist party he 
has been uncompromising in opposition 
to Home Rule since in far-off days the 
word was first spoken to scoffing House 
by Isaac Butt. To-night, as always, 
he preserved the old Parliamentary 





oratorical manner of which Dizzy was 
the most illustrious exponent. Pleasant : 
to see his reception on both sides and | 
by all sections. Majority differ from | 
his opinions ;, all esteem the man. - 

Towards 9 o'clock Benches filled 
up. Chamber began. to present ap- 
pearance portending historic 
division. LeaDER oF OPPosiITION 
and PREMIER, winding up debate, 
had between them maximum period 
of hour-and-a-half, about as much 
as less important Members appro- 
priated for their own speeches. 

. Bonner in great form, kicking 


| out-ahint and ‘afore: to uproarious 
delight of his men. - His picture of 


what would happen when the feder- 
ated system is completed throughout 
the Empire—four or five Chancellors 
of the Exchequer entering for a 
donkey race, each trying to come in 
last—was a great. hit. Quite in 
“the new style.” Prraier followed, 
receiving ovation from his;own side. 
Sat down with five minutes in hand 
before debate must close... Mason 
proposed to’“oecupy these with a 
few remarks which, if carried over 
11 o'clock, would temporarily stump 
the Bill. Asquirx promptly moved 
closure. Carried by a majority 
of 100. t- 

This showed how the land lay. 
Ministerialists cheered uproariously. 
Climax came when on Second Divi- 
sion Water Lona's motion for 
rejection of measure was negatived by 
372 votes against 171; majority 101. 
Thereupon crowd massed to right of 
Speaker, and the solid wedge of Irish 
Members rammed into Opposition 
Camp opposite, leaped to their feet, 
waving hats and handkerchiefs, madly 
cheering. 

Business done.—In House of record 
numbers Second Reading of Home 
Rule Bill carried with royal salute of 
101 guns. 





Adventitious Arithmetic. 

**The 12-handicap man must first divide his 
3 i &. as his ludicrous practice of 
qualifying handicap by adventitious arithmetic 
has no standing in the history of golf.” 

Daily Mail. 
It hasn’t. The 18-man who divided 
his handicap by 3, making it 24, would 


jaccount of the thoroughly merciless 





have no standing anywhere. 


NEW LEAGUES OF MERCY. 


A Frenca League for the Protection 
of Horses has hit upon an ingenious 
method of promoting the object nearest 
its heart. It has prepared a cigar to be 
used as a reward to cabmen who have 
been observed to treat their animals 
well or to dispense with blinkers and 
bearing-rein. The cigar band bears a 
humane legend, and when a cabman 
has acquired ten of them he will be 
presented with a pipe. 

This procedure may seem to be some- 
what roundabout, and to take too little 
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LETTING THE CAT OUT OY THE BAG. 
Mr. Witvre Peet. 


drivers, but it is sufficiently attractive | 
to have already found its imitators in | 
our own country. An early derivative 
is the “* League of Courtesy,” just estab- 
lished at Westminster, to which so! 
many members of the Liberal Party | 
belong, and which has Mr. Luioyp 
GeorGE for its energetic president. 
The League has decided to put upon 
the market a Flor de Cuba of unusual 
strength, length and seductiveness, to 
be known as a Colombino. The band 
will bear the words, “The Reward of 
Mealiness,” and whenever an Opposi- 
tion speaker interjects a conspicuously 
gentle comment or delivers a speech 
notable for its sweet reasonableness, a 
Liberal Member will cross the floor of 
the House and present him with one 
of these nicotine guerdons. Rumour 





has it that Mr.:-Bonar Law, Lord 


Huexr Cecin, Sir Epwarp Carson, and 
Sir C. Kiytocu-Cooxe have ordered 
new and doubly-commodious cigar 
cases, 
Not to be outdone in altruistic zeal, 
a section of young Conservatives, under 
the banner of Mr. F. E. Sarru, have 
formed themselves into a “ League of 
Pity” for the purpose of expressing 
sympathy with the more pathetic and 
broken-down Members of the Govern- 
ment. Whenever any of these played- 
out cynics makes a more than usually 
fatuous defence of a corrupt policy or |’ 
a more than usually rash forecast of 
poisonous legislation Mr. Haroxp |: 
SmiTH will cross the floor and offer 
him a dainty charm in the form of 
a tiny gold boot, artistically chased. |; 
For the reception of these tokens of |: 
good will Mr. Asquitu, Mr. Lioyp 
GeorGE and Mr. CHURCHILL are 
acquiring new watch-chains several 
yards long. 

Mr. St. Lok Stracuey, the 
President of the ‘“ League for Pro- 
moting Charity to Cats,” has made 
a luminous suggestion for the popu- 
larising of the tenets of that body. 
He proposes to raise a fund of £5,000 
for the purpose of purchasing orna- 
mental milk-jugs, each bearing the 
legend, “Pity Poor Pussy,” to be 
distributed to all persons who can 
adduce documentary evidence of 
their having done an act of kindness 
to any member of the feline species. 
Any person who possesses ten of 
these milk-jugs will be entitled to 
a plaster statuette of the Egyptian 
deity Pasht, or ten Tipperary 
cherocts. 





‘*For SALE, a quantity of Freshly-Cured 
English Chaps ; 34d. per Ib.” 
This is from an advertisement in 
The Wilts, Berks and Hants County 
Times (how nice of them to share 
au paper) and shows that convalescents 
are a drug in the market. 





‘*BroapstTarrs.—Younggentlewoman desires 
few paying guests in her charming villa ; Minuet 
band and sea.” —Adtrt. in “‘ Evening Standard.” 
We're very stately and select at Broad- 
stairs. No vulgar Bunny-hugs there. 





‘*They none of ’em know Latin, but if they 
did, each ruined man, as he walked out of the 
building wherein he had lost his all, would take 
off his shiny hat, and say with a smile, 
‘Dying I salute thee.’”—Daily Herald. 

It’s not really a difficult language, 


Latin. 





**Loxpon’s CriMINAL BUSINESS, 
No AMALGAMATION.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
There might at least be a Hard Labour 
Exchange. 
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RAIN! 

(dn article which our exhausted con- 
temporaries are at liberty to use at 
the end of the next great drought.) 

Rar at last! Real wet rain, falling 
in profusion on the thirsty earth! At 
9.15 yesterday morning the first drop 
fell in Fleet Street and was immediately 
surrounded by a cheering crowd, who 
gazed at the wet spot on the pavement 
—fascinated! City men raised their 
hats and a loud cheer. But there was | 
more to follow. Other drops began to 
fall, and soon the air was full of them. | 
Pit-pat they fell, and presently the | 
gutters were running full-bore with a 
ehuckle to the gratings, down which 
the precious fluid fell with a merry 
splash, as if conscious that it was on 
its way to Ocean! And so it was. 

In Hyde Park the flowers began to 
prick up their ears, scarcely daring as 
yet to believe that the improbable had 
happened. Worms came to the surface ; 
and hastened back again to spread the : ve 
glad tidings among their friends. Bash- 
ful slugs and snails came out in their 
thousands. I heard a gardener singing 
near Kensington Palace, and assumed 
thathe was drunk. Sohewas. Drunk 
with rain. Blind to the world. Blind 
to everything except that the blessed 
tain had come at last. Blackbird and 
thrush expressed the joy we all felt in 
our hearts, only much better. LEvery- 
one was sniffing the savour of the sweet 
wet earth as if it were the perfume of 
some rare box breathing all Arabia: 
and those who were not near wet earth 
at the time read about it in their Lunch 
editions, which was almost as good, 
Once again the wisdom of SHAKSPEARE | 
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hd hs YOUR BARROW, GRUBBLES?” 
of rain is to wet Grubbles (a pessimist). 


fi (As You Like It, 
o 2). 
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wo THE INDIGNITY OF LABOUR. 
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"Com I ’avES THE VERY SIGHT OF ’UN.” 








Warter-Drors. aces van oe ‘ 
It is a curious coincidence that the | MR. PUNCH AND THE GUARDS 
longest droughts have always occurred CLUB. 
under a Liberal Government. Dear Mr. Puncnu,—In The Pall Mall 
“An April without a shower is like! Gazette of April 15th there appeared, 
an egg without salt,” said the Rev. | under the heading “ London Dialogues,” 
Bernard LittLewoop in an address to} what purported to be a conversation 
the Roehampton Boy Scouts. /on Home Rule between two members 
A humorist on the Underground has, | of the “ New ‘Varsity Club,” conducted 
by scratching out one™letter, made the} in a manner which can only be de- 
inscription on the door of a carriage | scribed as one of extreme resilience. 
read: “‘ Wait until the rain stops.” \In frank parody of the misrepre- 
His Masesty tHe Kina witnessed | sentativé methods of the writer in the 
the rain from a window in Buckingham |P.M.G. a dialogue on Welsh Dis- 
Palace. The arrangements were carried | establishment between two members of 
out by the Office of Works. ;the Guards’ Club appeared in your 
When the first drop fell an umbrella | issue of April 24th, under the heading 





covered his reason. jhardly necessary to add, having a 
A pair of sparrows which had built! journalistic and not a geographical 


Kilburn are on the look-out for an tended for one moment to make his 
“Ideal Home.” | dialogue representative of the manners 





____. 








merchant in Cornhill suddenly re- |“ ‘ Pall Mall’ Palavers,” the title, it is! 
their nest in a rain-water head at! application. The parodist never in- | 


_or intelligence of real Guardsmen. His 


sole aim was to show how the pseudo- 
realism of the P.M.G. writer, who, 
while assuming the standpoint of a 
man of the world, did not hesitate to 
ascribe to University men the manners 
of bar-loafers, would work out if applied 
to the offi¢ers of a crack corps. As, 
however, the tone of the parody | as 
been resented by some members of the 
Brigade of Guards who have mist ndet- 
stood its motive and are possibly 
unacquainted with the original on 
which it was ‘based, the foregoing 
explanation is offered by 
THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 





“The East Riding County Council have 
decided to allow an examiner to hold an animal 
inspection in religious-inst: uction.” 

Yorkshire Evening News. 
Alas, our tortoise continues to make no 
headway with the Athanasian Creed. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


“Tar New Srv.” 








Hastines for a very entertaining even- 
ing. Once we had done with the pro- 


was scareely a dull moment in it. But 


since the days of Kina Sotomon (who 
lived a long while ago) it has been con- 
sidered rash to ascribe novelty to any- 
thing under ‘the sun. And certainly 
the’sin of continuing to live when your 
death would be a great convenience to 
other péople isnot a new idea. Mr. 
Barrie in one of the delightful works 
of his éarlier days—Better Dead—intro- 
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preferred it if Hilary liad taken the 
advice of his friend, a Labour M.P., 
who thought that, if the hero was 


I nave to thank Mr. B. Macvoyanp! determined to die, he might just as 


| well sell his life dearly and be hanged 
i for a holocaust of people whose blood 


fessed humour of the introduction there | appeared to him, the Labour Member, 


: me J Instead, he chose 
surely the title was a mistake. Ever) suicide, but was diverted from this 


i t *)r° 
to want spilling. 


| purpose by the chance of assuming a 
younger brother's’ guilt in the right 
Sydney Carton manner. 

i Ido not so much complain that the 
subject of death should be treated 
lightly.. We Occidentals attach far 
too much importance to it, and forget, 
what the Japanese,for instance, never. 
forget, that life is the thing that really 





| duced us to a club which existed for! matters. ~ But I do-complain that we 
the sole purpose of. correcting this sin! should have been instructed by the 
iw doing. away .with those whose ns 
exister#@. had ceased to be desirable. 
The real noy7#y_of the present vari- 
ation, lies in the fane*Sti¢ improbability | - 
+ of its hypothesis. Therc ave cireum- 
stances fortunately rare yet ~veadily 
conceivable, in which a man mighe 
regard it as_a,point of honour that he 
should get out of other people’s way by 
taking his osvn life. , Mr. Hastines has 
discarded these in favour of the follow- 
ing preposterous condition. The late 
Mr. Cutts (one of the most unkindest I 
have ever heard :of) was a:rich drapet | 
who wanted to:inflict. posthujnous pun- - 
| 
| 











ishment on_ his eldest son,‘ Hilary, a 
ne’er-do-weel, and so gave instructions | 
to his executors to let-his property | 
‘accumulate during the lifetime of the | 
eldest son, or for twenty-one years, | 
| whichever period should prove to be | 
the longer, and then. be divided among | PP ee 
his other ten children. (The twenty- | ack) Rinedies Weskie Ta Aa Puanaen. 
one years’ clause apparently revealed a ; 
gratuitous desire on the part of-G@utts | critics who saw: it at the Royalty to 
pere to punish the rest of his children take all this as a profound treatment 
for no reason shown.) The father dies, of an elemental theme, when the author 
and the ne’er-do-weel develops into} himself must have recognised it as just 
the one decent representative of the'a smart piece of melodrama in the 
family. He actually makes his own! “Grand Guignol” vein. There was no 
living as an artist, while every single | analysis of the dark problem of suicide, 
one of the ten others is reduced to! no probing of the question whether a 
penury, and has to beg of Hilary for' man’s life is his own to throw away. 
his daily beer. |And the only character who showed 
Now I observe that Mr. Hastrivas is'any really p2ignant emotion in the 
conscious of the foibles of his brother! matter of /lilary’s dying was «the 
playwrights, and at one time attempts | younger brother; and he was concerned 
to disarm criticism by making Hilary’ purely with its relation to his ‘own 
apologise for a commonplace coinci-! prospects. The idea of his brother's 
dence with the words: “ Life bristles' death, regarded from a detached, or 
with coincidences; it’s getting worse even from a fraternal, point of view, 
than the drama;" but he offers no sort ; merely struck him as a very humorous 
of apology for the preposterous preamble | incident. And it was only poetic 
which I have briefly set forth. After it! justice that upon him should descend 
had been shot upon us it was of course the full humour of the iremy. when the 
impossible to take anything seriously ; | convicted man was reprieved. 
but the subsequent melodrama was so'!. Some day, when the author is at 
| well done that the.entertainment never | liberty to satisfy my curiosity, I should 
flagged. ‘For myself, 'I should have!be glad to know the ‘origin. of .the 








A CHERRY PICNIC. 











comradeship that existed between those 
three incongruous types—the dapper 
playwright, the robustious artist, and 
the Labour Member with the broad 
brogue. Never did a more ill-assorted 
trio hang together. And I should 
further like to know how it was that 
the inarticulate draper’s assistant of 
the Second Act was transformed so 
suddenly into the voluble cynic of the 
opening of the Third. Also, at which 
of the “famous public schools” or 
universities, where we are told that 
a portion of the family was sent, 
Hilary learned his rolling gait. But 
{ shall not press for an explanation 
of the brilliant conversational gifts 
of the man-servant, for this class has. 
long been accepted as the exponents of 
all that is best in our stage humour. 

The performance, which kept the 
right note of restraint, was very good 
throughout, and if the play suffered at 
all from change of atmosphere I, at 
any rate, whe now saw it for the first 
time, was incapable of imagining how 
it could have been done much better. 
My only trouble was that, at its reincar- 
nation on the boards of the Criterion 
(of all houses) it brought with it the 
flattering cachet of approved matinées 
at the Royalty and the solemn bene- 
diction of the critics, and so started on 
its new career with a definite prejudice 
in its fayour, having been advertised 
not as merely a clever melodrama, 
which it undoubtedly was, but as 
a “strong” play, which I think it 
was not. However, Mr. Macponanp 
Hast1nas is far too intelligent to allow 
himself to be persuaded into thé belief 
that The New Sin is a “contribution 
to the serious drama.” 

This, by the way, is the second of 
his plays that I have seen in two con- 
secutive weeks, and I am_ tempted ‘to 
ask what in the meantime is that 
other pluralist doing? Where is Mr. 
Somerset MavGHam ? 0.5. 





‘The Bacon statue is the work of Mr. F. W. 
Pomeroy. The simple inscription on the front 
of the pedestal will be— - 

* Francis Bacon—156? 1626.” 
Pall Mail Gazette. 
Considering the number of mistakes in 
dates on public statues in recent years, 
this attempt at meticulous accuracy 1s 
all the more refreshing. Even Mr. 
Ancrrxon Asxton should be satisfied. 





‘*His only mistake was at the eleventh, 
where he wa8 in difficulties through hitting the 
top of a bunker, and also took three punts.’ 

Birmingham Daily Mail. 
We are not quite sure of the rule about 
casual water in a bunker, but it cer- 
tainly doesn’t allow for these boating 











facilities. ; 
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HOW TO LIVE ON SIXPENCE 
A DAY. 

Dear Mr. Puncu,—For the benefit 
of those of your readers who contem- 
plate making the experiment of sus- 
taining life for a whole week on sixpence 
a day, I beg you to allow me space to 
recount my experiences. 

No doubt a number of unscrupulous 
persons will come forward and claim a 
hearing on the strength of having done | 
it on sixpence and an odd farthing or 
so. Against these upstarts I need not 
urge you to use your editorial powers 
without merey. The extra bun or 
stick of barley-sugar in the day makes 
all the difference. 

That it eould be done I knew, because | 
somebody had done it and written all | 
about it to the press, enclosing his | 
balance-sheet for the week. But, having | 
lost the newspaper-cutting referring to | 
it long before the eventful Monday, 1 | 
was tirown entirely on my own re- , 
sources. Yet in my very loss lay my | la, 
greater chance. What one Briton had | fa | 
already done, was another Briton to| NN 
be thwarted from doing? Never! Else} - SS: 
where was our boast of empire, what | 
had our pioneers suffered and died for ? 
I chose Monday as the day to start the 
experiment for two reasons. The first 
was that it comes after Sunday, a day, 
in our family, almost exclusively given 
to eating, and consequently forming a 
good basis for privations of this nature; | 
the second was that Monday is uni- 
versally the recognized day for putting 
all new resolutions into practice. 

Well, on Monday I bought a packet | 
of cigarettss and some acid drops. | 
That, I admit, was a mistake, and | 
when I woke on Tuesday morning 1 | 
saw directly where I had gone wrong. | 
Of course, what the system required | nopy EvER DID.” 
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SAY YOU HATE HIsToRyY ?” 
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Unele George. ‘‘WuatT! HATE ALL YoUR LESsoNs? CoME, NOW, YOU DON’T MEAN TO 


Niece. “‘ Yes, I po. To TELL you THE TRUTH, UNcLe, I pon’r CARE A BIT WHAT ANY- 





was something at once fattening and | 





sustaining, satisfying yet withal cheap; | doomed man. In the imperfect recol- 
and for all the nutriment the human | lection of my childhood I had forgotten 
frame could be expected to get out of the orange wine. My day's sixpence 
acid drops and cigarettes, in them-) was spent and starvation stared me in 
selves antidotes, I might just as well the face. For certainly no one but a 
| have wasted my time eating flies. No,| Laplander could be expected to eat that 
I must think of something better.) nauseous stuff neat. It merely re- 
There then occurred to me the dear old /mained to write a letter of explanation 
friend of our childhood, cod liver oil. to the coroner and wait patiently for 
With sixpennyworth of it per diem, the end, my only hope leing that my 
| judiciously taken, surely I could count natural reserves of fat, with Sunday's 
| on keeping body and soul together till reinforcements, would respond nobly 
| the ensuing Sunday—a teaspoonful for | to this sudden call upon them. How- 
| breakfast, a dessertspoonful for lunch, ever, to my surprise, finding myself 
another teaspoonful for tea, and a table- | still alive on Wednesday I determined 
| Spoonful for dinner, an probably some | to take no further risks, and demolished 
| left over for theeat. Moreover, having | two loaves out of hand, and on Thurs- 
| recently become a bull in oils, I knew | day I had several square meals. 

| 1 was practically certain to see my} I am told now that the staple 
| money back. But no sooner had I ingredients of human food consist of 
| dipped the end of my tongue in it than ‘nitrates (exclusive of the gold, silver 








phosphates and fat. Had I known 
this at the time, what were easier than 
to go to the chemist, buy a penny- 
halfpennyworth of each, shake them 
all up. together, and take a dose of the 
anixture four times'a day? Ifthey are 
anything like as cheap as bacteria, you 
/ought to get quite a lot for sixpence. 
Should any of your readers care to 
make the experiment, the only stipu- 
lation is that they must not spend 
more than sixpence. But, if the pantry 
door should happen to be open and the 
cook of a conniving spirit, it says 
nothing at all about that. I enclose 
my name, for your private perusal, on 
a separate sheet of paper. My photo- 
graph and a lock of hair, mounted as 
a shaving-brush, I am sending under 
another cover. 

Yours faithfully, 














[I realized with horror that I was a/and copper varieties), carbo-hydrates, 





One Who Has BEEN snp Done It. 
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We waited long in vain, for the lifts | customers who found it inconvenient 

A FRIEND IN NEED. seemed to have al a dislike to our to pay for their meals. But I cannot 

Waker told me to meet him in|sex and were disgorging nothing but | see it, and here I am, rapidly coming 

the Furniture department of Parridge’s | women. ‘to the end of the story and with no 

Stores at twelve-thirty, and he would; “I’m awfully hungry,” said I, with alternative but to make my way out 
give me luncheon. If I had arrived | intent. /again through the restaurant. 





{May 15, 1912. 


there within a quarter-of-an-hour of the} ‘So am I,” he answered. | 
time all might have been well; but as “T shall have to lunch some t:me, 
it was I got there at one o'clock, and} and so will you. Luncheon is one of) 





If that fellow in the frock-coat, who 
stands by the door and appears to be 
taking no notice of anything, hinders 


four lifts; the more lifts, I felt, the 





all was not well. . It is not much good | What 
looking for anybody in Parridge’s. | 

T approached the furniture man and | 
questioned him. ‘‘ Have you seen a! 
small, squat person, with rather loud | 
trousers” (I was annoyed with Walker | 
for his excess of punctuality; if no-| 
body bothered about being punctual 
there would not be all this fuss about 
it) “who looked as if he had lost 
someone ?.”’ 

My friend, said the man, had gone. 
That seemed to me a contradiction in 
terms. If he had gone he was not my 
friend. I gathered that he had indeed 
been on the look-out but had retired 
eventually, looking, if anything, a little 
relieved. 
and followed him to the book depart- 


ment, whither, the furniture man said, | felt feverishly in my pocket, but no| 


Walker had enquired the way. The 


book man, discovering at once that I | feverish search. 


was not going to buy books, was less 
helpful. He overdid it. Yes, he had 
seen a short gentleman in distinctive) 
trousers that morning—in fact, about a | 
hundred-and-twenty of them. Some of | 
them had... I did not stay to hear | 
the rest, but thought it would be a, 
sound idea to go to the restaurant and | 
wait for him there. | 

The restaurant is at the top of the! 
building. It is approached by lifts. 1° 
took up a position. opposite the lift- | 
gates and hoped for the best. I felt 
encouraged to notice that there were | 





more chances of Walker's ultimate | 
arrival. But, though those lifts worked | 
hard for half-an-hour, they produced 
nothing nearer to Walker than another 
acquaintance of mine, named. Pearson. 

I looked at him with annoyance 
because he was not Walker, and he 
returned the glare because I was not 
someone else. ‘ You haven't picked 
up a tall fellow with an umbrella, have 
you?” he asked me, “ because, if you 
have, he is mine. I have lost one.”’ 

“No,” I answered, “ but will ex- 
change for a short one with lightish 
trousers.” 

“What a pity,”’ he said, “that we 
are not looking for each other!”’ I did 
not like the way he said that; it 
sounded almost as if it might have 
been meant for a hint to which I could 
not accede, having left all my real 
money at home. 

“It’s Walker I want,” said I. 





“That’s my man,” said I, | getting up with alacrity. 


those things which must be. my passage out and says, ‘ Pardon, Sir, 
are we going to do about it ?’’ have you paid for the luncheons? Your 
“Tt almost looks as if we shall friend” (1 was so busy remembering a 
have to lunch together,” he said in- moment ago how clever I was that 
advertently. ‘I forgot Pearson might be cunning)— 
“Thanks awfully,” I said, before he ‘ your friend said -you would see to it,” 
had time to cover his mistake. ‘I shall answer briefly, “I-have no 
He tried to smile graciously, as if he friends,” and shall endeavour to pass on. 
had meant to do something kind. He; Wish me luck! 
half got up from the chair, on which | 
he sat. waiting. Then, “I think per- 


haps I ought to wait a little longer for pts ¢ wa 
P 8 : ” THovGH the morn be drear and soaking, 





A POSTER IDYLL. 





my man,” he said. : 2 
His idea of a “little” was a shade! She smiles on me and you, 
’ When the 9.15 from Woking 


y . ‘i 7 1 ead | 
too long for me. ‘ What about it: | Avebves of Wales: 
I said at last. i Sh t 1 * 1 d f fi wiki a 
“ Oh, it’s very good of you,” he said, i 1e oo Ss in a g a ies ower and | 
| 
(That is ours for five and three) 
And tells of love and a cheap return 


money had grown there since the last | To Baydon-by-the-Sea. 
t “I must be candid,” | All white from shoon to bodice, 
I said later on. ‘It was not so much’ She hangs, divinely: tall, 
my man I was wanting as his free) A Rivieran goddess 
luncheon.” —— : ‘ Suspended from the wall ; 
“Same here,” said he, with discon-| Mid the station smells you can almost 
certing brevity. sniff 
_ “T have ninepence,” said I, produc-' The tang of a Baydon breeze, 
ing It. As you gaze on the gulls and a 
“And I a latch-key, a threepenny- crumbling cliff 
bit and two stamps.” He also laid his; And the bluest thing in seas. 
cards on the table. ‘ And one of the ; 
And every night I toast her 


st; is a half y is 
stamps 1s a halipenny one As I quaff the brimming bowl, 


“Were you late, too?” I asked. igidieed . 
“A mere, nothing—not more than! This girl who thrills my poster- | 
| Impressionable soul, 


twenty minutes or so. It was hurrying | | + 2 ’ | 
to get here even twenty minutes late | This holiday lass who softly smiles | 
that made me leave my money behind.” On passengers and guards, — 

“The popular craze for punctuality And wafts them in fantasy miles and | 


has a lot to answer for,” we agreed. _Iniles , 
Meanwhile we had eaten together two-| From sooty station yards. 
and-ninepence worth of food. =| But I’ve sampled the quaint aroma 
I suddenly looked bright, optimistic,; Of the « Wachuwant ” cheroot 
confident and very knowing. “I have'y jaye scanned the gay diploma : 
it,” I whispered, getting up and wink-| —Phey send with the Korn-kure boot, | 
ing at him. “ You just wait here and) anq I’ve always found that the scent | 
keep up appearances.” I made my | or soap — 
way to the smoking-room, which is; yoy buy ata hoarding’s call 
an annexe of the restaurant. Is never the same as you dared to hope | 
When I said “I had it,” I lied. 1 _ From the picture on the wall. | 
am now sitting in the smoking-room, | 
writing a faithful account of it all. I! And that is why, dear maiden, | 
hope Pearson’s ingenuity or audacity, I’ve passed a firm decree 
will have settled the matter. There is! That I'll never go to Baydon, 
no limit to the free luxuries provided. To Baydon-by-the-Sea ; 
by these modern Stores. I had had} I've lost my trust in a hundred pills, 
the faint hope that the last and most; In a pen and a score of shoes, 
up-to-date and considerate convenience | But the faith I’ve pinned to those | 
for customers might be an emergency girlish frills 
exit, by way of the smoke-room, for | 


When we were seated at the food, I, 























| 
Is a faith that I would not lose. | 
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Jones (at a venture), “IN MY K1t-BAG, Sr.” 
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Quartermaster (examining candidates for the Territorial Medical Corps). ‘* AND, NOW, WHEREABOUTS IS YOUR SPLEEN?” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

The Moon Endureth (Buackwoop) is a collection of tales 
and fancies, in prose and verse, which Mr. Joun BucHan 
has contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine. It reminds me 
of an old well-thumbed saffron-coloured book, called, I 
think, Tales from Blackwood, which was one of the soberer 
delights of my schoolboy days a many moons ago. It isn’t 
only that in several of the stories Mr. BucHan makes me 
feel the thrill and ecstasy that come of the cool, clean 
breath of mountain and moor and loch, and the boundless | 
space of sunlit skies and the sound of running waters. 
That he can always do when he sets his mind to it. But he 
has somehow caught the indefinable spirit of the old Maga” | 
magic, which makes a typical Blackwood story as different ! 
from ordinary magazine fiction as the spacious repose of | 
Tudor houses from the irritating pretence of modern jerry-| 
built villas. His title, which is not very happily chosen, | 
refers really not to the promise of the Psalmist, but to the) 
belief of St. Francis that the moon stands for the dominion | 
of all strange things in water and air. In that region of | 
mystery and horror Mr. Bucuan is always at home. But | 
[ like, too, his other fancies, more particularly those of the | 
Americans who came to Europe to invite Prince CHaRLie | 
to be their king, and found him drunk, and of the | 
Lemnian who fought side by side with the Lacedemonians 
at Thermopyle. They might both so easily have been trve. 








| 


Believe you me that Mr. Georcr A. BrruineHam is the 





rare lad for a lark. He is that same. And his latest, The! 





Inviolable Sanctuary (NELSON), is his best yet. I call it his 
latest, but not, I hope, by any means his last. I would 
like indeed that Mister Brrmincuam should be writing tales 
this great while, the way I will be reading a fresh one every 
onct in a while; and me with perhaps the black care on 
me for him to charm it away. But as for telling you the 
full story of The Inviolable Sanctuary, that thing I will not 
do. It is himself.and no other shall explain to you just 
what was on the island of Inishbawn, and what took 
Priscilla and Frank voyaging about the bay in the Tortoise. 
In short (to drop an idiom that is becoming bothersome) 
you must read the book and chuckle, as you are practically 
bound to do, over the supposed German spies, and the 
sponge-collecting lady and the varied enthusiasms of Miss 
Lentaigne. It was -this krst-that I.enjoyed as much as 
anything else. Whether she is a Christian Scientist, deny- 
ing the existence of a sprain in Frank's ankle, or a fresh-air 
faddist, or a devotee of female-independence martyrising 
herself in the endeavour to smoke cigarettes, Aunt Juliet is 
always delightful. So is our last word of her, in a letter 
from Priscilla, where she is described as having “‘ dropped 
being a suffragette in disgust, and taken up appendicitis 
warmly.” But the whole book -is the most rollicking fun ; 
the jolliest that Mr. Brruincuam has written, which, as 
you probably know, is saying a good deal. Let you read it 
at once. 





In the coloured comic supplement of one of the New 
York Sunday papers there used to appear a series of 
pictures, each instalment of which showed, as its dramatic 
finale, a small boy pointing accusingly at some enemy, 
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CHARIVART. 
and uttering the words, “Bad mans!” I was irresistibly | possible. . Miss Emma Brooxr’s study is always well 
reminded of this small boy when I read Mr. Austiy Partirs’' informed and sometimes nearly inspired. She has cnly 
The Common Touch (Suita, Exper). His “ Bad mans” is | failed at one point. In overdoing her hero’s merits she has 
the Modern, the Intellectual, the Shavian, or whatever he ; made him a prig, and so misses the reader’s sympathy. It 
likes to call himself; and he attacks him with a naive lack is not till too late that one learns what a good fellow lie 
of humour and a total absence of artistry which suggest | really was all the time, and can manage to regret his 
extreme youth. Whenever two of his characters get! destruction. 
together, the story is hung uy while they scold Bad mans. : ; ; ; 
Not that there is very much story to hang up. Monica| I despair of coming to any understanding with Mr. A. B. 
Priestly is a would-be Intellectual (Blackheath model), and | LE Sace about Doli Berryman, the heroine of In the West 
when she goes to serve in the post-office at the county; Wind (Duckwortn). She married “Captain” Harvey. 
town of Rutherford she shocks the natives at first by foreman of ber father’s tin mie and, when her husband 
appearing in a djibbah. But is there not a heart of gold! went to South Africa, carried on a liaison with Stephen 
beneath that-djibbah ? There is, indeed. Along comes the |} Pengelly, a lodger, whom she had at first disliked anid 
local doctor, whom she had seen playing football at!despised, and also apparently with one or two othe: 


PUNC 











Blackheath and worshipped from afar. He is Good mans.’ 
Will she marry him and play golf like a nice-mmded | 
English girl, or will she, so to speak, djib at the prospec 
She marries him. And that’s 





t? apparently settled down 


people. Stephen Pengelly was killed in an accident in the 
Wheel Crom mine, HZarvey returned home, and Doll 
to a quiet domestic existence wit) 
him for the remainder of her 





all. Mr. Puixirs is so sincere 
and so obviously believes that 
he is saving the country that 
it is not pleasant to have to 
scoff. But, if there is one thing 
which should be written well or 
not at all, it is a philippic, and 
The Common Touch is badly 
constructed and childish. And 
no Intellectual ever accused the 
Plain, Ordinary Man of being 
such a portentous bore as Mr. 
Parties unconsciously makes 
him. 


Among our great-grandfathers 
there was many a one who started 
life on half-a-crown a week and 
died worth something like that 
sum a minute. The ambition 
and achievement of these 
Northern giants was to build 
great industrial concerns, and it 
was only by the way that they 
founded also notable families to 








| years. Since she was only the 
‘daughter of a Cornish farmer 
| (the tin was a chance discover, 
‘on his estate) it is natural, | 
' suppose, that she should not in- 
'dulge in a great deal of psycho- 
logical introspection, as she 
/would have done if Mr. Eprey 
| Putitipotts had been her creator, 
but nevertheless the story of her 
,; amours leaves me rather bafiled. 
| There is a fine Cornish flavour 
| about this novel, like the saffron 
in a local cake. I like saffron 
| cake, but I am not sure that: this 
_is a wholly successful example o! 
‘the confectionery. Mr. LE Sacr’s 
descriptions of scenery, his dia- 
'leet, and his interiors are all o! 
the best, but his heroine should 
either have been more articulate 
or treated from a more aloof an« 
,critical standpoint. The story 
‘fails to provide any palpable 
‘thrill, and I am left with a feeling 


She. menred 








maintain incidentally the busi- 


ness, but more to flourish-exceed-| = ay axxiovs MOMENT IN T 





THE -VULNERABLE SPOT. 


‘that life is not quite bracing 


HE CAREER OF ACHILLES. ‘enough in the west wind. Per- 





ingly on the net profits and to 
be much sought after by. others and much venerated 
by themselves in local society. The affairs of this 
provincial plutocracy do not figure largely in romance; 
their attitude towards life is usually too cautious and them- 
selves too businesslike to touch passionate extremes. But 
they are liable to their problems like the rest of us, and one 
of the gravest threatens when the line of descent appears 
inevitably bound to come to a point in an only son, who is 
of a mind not wholly commercial and prudent, is artistic even 
and cogitative, intellectual, unmercenary, and advanced. 
So The House of Robershaye (SmitH, Evper) threatened 
to conclude in Ambrose. To avert disaster, the father made 
a will (quite a feasible will, for once in a novel) by which 
Cousin Robert was forced upon Ambrose as a lifelong 
companion ,and partner, Cousin Robert being, from a 
business pomt of view, It. It was the father’s misfortune, 
if deceased testators can have misfortunes, that a feminine 
contingency arose. It is hard enough in the ordinary 
way for two men diametrically opposed to live at peace in 
the same house and work harmoniously in the same cotton 
mill, but when in addition they become rivals for the love 
of the same woman trouble is certain and even murder is 





- haps the author will use baking- 
powder as well as saffron next time. 


When the heroine of The Visioning (Murray) began to 
develop “views” it took me some fifty pages to recover 
from the shock. At the outset Katie Jones was rather 
hair-brainy, delightfully ingenuous and withal of a personal 
charm that made men (to their credit) fall in love with her. 
Not for a moment did I guess that serious thinking was to 
be numbered among her many accomplishments. How- 
ever, let no one be alarmed, for in her most. solemn moments 
she was never tedious. I applaud Miss GLasPELL’s story 
as heartily as I dislike the extra syllable in her title. 
Her theories are applied solely to America, but the pill (if i* 
be a pill) is so girt with sugar that it can be recommende.! 
to everyone, except to those who insist upon taking 
refuge from Socialism by ignoring it. With many of her 
ideas I am totally at variance, but it is impossible to deny 
the cogency and humour with which they are expressed. 
The book indeed is a brilliant example of how to be 
strenuously modern without being in the smallest degree 
ferocious or offensive. Incidentally I am pleased to know 
that Americans call a niblick a sand-club. 
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| circumstances we think he might change! weather forecast is always the first item 
CHARIVARIA. | | his nom-de-guerre to‘* Captain Coe-Coe.” , in a column entitled “ To-day’s Story.” 

Austrrauia is doing what she can|  ¢ - #4 
to, help on the rapprochement with} Medical men are evidently becoming, The attention of the Home Secretary 
Germany. The Victorian Minister of | alarmed at our dwindling population, is to be drawn to a grave miscarriage 
Railways has just given a large order and everything is being done to attract of justice. A youth has been sent to 
for tyres to Messrs. Krurp in preference children to our planet. The latest prison for disendowing his master’s till. 
toa British firm. , | move is to advocate more food and less | wa 
a education. é% | It is proposed that a memorial shall 
One of the illustrated Academy | *s _be erected to Dick Turpin at Brough, 
Annuals contains reproductions of a| The Penal Reform League has sent a Yorkshire village situated near the 
-certain number of pictures which were ‘a letter to the Home Secretary criticis- scenes of some of the highwayman’s 
rejected by the hanging committee. | ing the way in which Children’s Courts most famous exploits. No arrange- 
This idea of strengthening the volumejare conducted. There is little doubt ments have at present bsen made by 
is distinctly a smart one. i that if they were made more attractive his admirers for a statue of Mr. Liuoyp 
** they might in time become as popular Gerorce in the precincts of any Welsh 
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“The Exodus of Old Masters” con- | as the grown-up Police Courts. cathedral, 
tinues to attract attention. “The| 3 
Genesis of Old Masters" is a subject) Mr. J. Contixsoy, of the Animals| = THE COLOUR ORGAN. 


which ought also to interest American! Friend Society, writes 
millionaires, to judge by 
the, specimens whieh | 
some of them own. 


| 


{This is a new instrument which can throw a 

—_———. suecession of colour-schemes 

. upon a screen by means of a 

4 \ key-board. ] 

SELL the grand piano, 

dear ; ‘ 

Henceforth let us try 

| Tunes that, striking not 
the ear, 

Smack us in the eye. 


to complain that ' 












“Here,” says “ Obser- 
vator” in The Observer, 
“is a legal conundrum. 
The late Mr. Dilley, of | 
Pennsylvania, left his 





When 








estate in trust during the | 
lifetime of a certain cat, | 
to be divisible, at the 
cat’s death, amongst cer- 
tain specified persons. 
How would the law deal 
with one of these heirs 
if he killed that cat?” 
Obviously it would be a 
feliny. = “ 





_ The text has been 
published of a Whist 
Drive Defence Petition | 











Desperado, ‘LAY A FINGER ON ME, AND I CALLS THE PERLEECE.” 


in future I am 
bored 
Or your heart is sad, 
You shall sit and strike 
one chord 
Of music like a plaid. 


We will bid some purple 
thing 
Soothe our mental ills; 
‘Red and white and blue 
shall bring 
Patriotic thrills ; 
| When for sport my mood 
is ripe, 
Crimson we will choose 





- WT sean! 
> 





to the House of Com- 
mons. Weare astonished that it makes | 


among the many rare birds recently 


' 
| 


nothing of the point that Cattle Drives’ shot by “ sportsmen” in this country | 


have for some time past been condoned 


is a Siberian nut-cracker. In view of 


With a green and yellow stripe 
(In short, my blazer’s hues), 


Nor, when I would overcome 





by the Government. the fact that there is just now a most | 

+? | difficult problem to solve, namely, that 
Some idea of the intensity of our’ of Miss Manecxa’s Siberian sentence, | 
recent heat wave may be gained from this seems especially regrettable. 
the fact. that during its prevalence 7° 


Snow Hill station disappeared, 


Some elusive rhyme, 

Need our infant’s daily strum 
Cease before its time; 

Though my study walls are thin, 
Silence shall prevail 

While she fairly wallows in 
The new chromatic scale. 


“LADY GODIVA IN A LAW SUIT” 

e announced a newspaper last week. 

On the ground that Bermondsey is “ Which is better.than no suit at all,” 
“one of the most healthy places in the remarks Mrs. Grundy. 
country to live in,” the borough council | *,* 
has refused to allow one of its officials} A prisoner at the Clerkenwell Police 
to live outside the borough bounds.'Court declared the other day that 
There is even some talk of changing his name was WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
the name to Bermondsea, or even’ Presumably he thought this justified 
Berm-on-Sea, and making a bold bid, his making an exhibition of himself. 
by means of attractive posters, for the ** x c 
patronage of holiday-seekers. The Evening News draws attention | sttength.”—Mozambique Garett, 

ah ‘to the fact that the meteorological/It is a kindly thought, but the health 


: ‘prophecies published by its contem-!of the civil servant is such a rare and 
his valuable advice to the readers of The | poraries have been strangely at variance , precious plant that it might suffer from 
Star, which is owned by the proprietors | with the facts. It is only fair to The; association with any sort of worker, 


of The Daily News and Leader. In the Express to point out that this paper's ; even an invalided one. 





Commercial Candour. 
‘*Unwearable Washable Belts.’ 
Advt. in “ Irish Times,’ 


’ 





‘*Surrounded by all the comforts and con- 
veniences of civilisation the invalided .worker 
or civil servant could renew health and 





“Captain Coe” is continuing to give 
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| A NEW MISSION. 
[Cricket is peculiarly a Christian game. 
Yo pagan nation has ever played it.” 


Melbourne Paper.] 
Wuen wild in woods the savage ran, 
ing a prehistoric man, 

here is no record hinting at 
His rude delight in ball and bat ; 
And, when, in times a shade more dressy, 
People’s amusements weren't so messy, 
No trundler known to ancient lore 
Got pagan PHaraon leg-before ; 
Moses, who must have had a notion 
Of heathen games as played in Goshen, 
Has neither praise nor yet rebuke 
Of Cricket in the Pentateuch. 
No Old Phoenician “ found a patch” 
In any Tyre-and-Sidon match ; 
There is no story.from Tibet 
Of lamas slogging at the net ; 
No sporting annals*tell us how, 
During the dynasty 6f Cuow, 
The full-sized volley sped through space 
And took Conrvcivs in the face. 


We hear not how AcHILLEs spent 
Whole weeks inside the scorer’s tent ; 
Nor read of Priam, stiff of joint, 
Dropping a cert at silly-point ; 

Nor, on a nasty pitch that bumped, 
Of AristipEs being stumped ; 

Nor how, when Pheebus came out hot 
At Salamis (a dampish spot), 

The Attic skipper won the spin 

‘And coolly put the Persians in. 


No fable tells of Roman Cricket — 

‘How well Horativs kept the wicket, 

‘How brother Remus took first knock, 

Or Fastus played against the clock ; 

Or Jviivs Casar showed alarm 

At Brurvs “coming with his arm;” 

Or Cicero in palmy days 

Bowled with his head and broke both 
ways; 

Or Batsus—he that built the wall, 

Played like it, blocking every ball. 


Nor did our isles adopt the game 

Till Christian missionaries came, 

And even then the pagan sort 

‘Failed to regard it as a sport. 

No Viking, landing from his ships, 

‘Was ever captured in the slips; — 

‘No Irish heathen learned the hat-trick, 

‘Though freely coached by good Sr. 
PATRICK ; . : 

No Pict, in legends known to me, 

After the interval for “ tea,” 

Lashing his sporran round his pad, 

Appealed because the light was bad. 


It was the same in our domains : 

.Not once on Bengal’s tented plains 
Did the great Nawas lift a googly 
Halfway across the astonied Hoogily ; 
Nor yet was Cricket in his thought — 
When the high priest of Juggernaut, 


Rain having fallen after drought, 
Ordered the heavy roller out. 


And, if at length this art of arts 

Has wooed and won exotic hearts, 

To Christian Cambridge is it due 

Who of her Ranst made a Blue, 

Taught him—what other creeds had 
missed— 

His speed of eye, his sleight of wrist, 

Taught him—who learned it like a 
lamb— 

To cut and push and glance and slam 

And live to be a perfect Jam. O.S. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


No event of the season is likely to 
excite greater interest than the series 
of orchestral concerts which . Herr 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN BEETHOVEN is about 
to give at the Royal Albert Hall. The 


programme will consist exclusively of | 


compositions by the concert-giver and 
his great-great-grand-uncle, the well- 
known Bonn master, and those in- 
terested in the problem of hereditary 


“talent cannot fail to be profoundly im- 


pressed by the comparisons forced on 
them by this method of juxtaposition. 
Herr JoHANN SEBASTIAN BEETHOVEN is 
at all points a far better equipped 
musician than his eccentric ancestor. 
His hearing is perfect, he dresses in the 
very best taste, he-can ride a- bicycle 
and possesses a motor-car. Among 
the works from his pen which will be 
heard for the first time in England 
during his visit are ‘an’ Agricultural 
Symphony, a Limelight Sonata and an 
Ueber-Kaiser Concerto. 

Mr. Nathan Gherkin.is giving a 
recital on the xylophone at Bliithstein 
Hall on Friday afternoon, at which he 


verisimilitude- to the performance the |! 
players will all be attired in troglodyte |' 
dress ‘ with peacock’s-feather head- |. 
dresses and tale helmets. The pro- |. 
gramme includes a chanty from the 
island of Mull in praise of usquebaugh, |: 
which Mr. Ranger has set as a four- |) 
some for four vegetable bassoons, 
accompanied by a highly mixed choir. 
The chanty will be sung in the original 
Pictish; but Mr. Fulsome Ould has 
furnished a singularly spirited render- 
ing into the vernacular, of which (by 
kind -“permission of the publishers, 
Messrs. Boozy) we append the follow- 
ing extract :— 

Wow-wow-waL'aby, 

Wurra-gurra-jim-jam-ju ! 

Water is good 

For a weakling brood, 

But give me Mountain Dew! 


The Baltimore Sun has, we regret to 
say, committed itself to the deplor- 
able view that romance is irreconcilable |’ 
with total abstinence. It observes :— 

“What would become of romance if there 
were no alcohol? Imagine a teetotaler writing 
‘Much “Ado About Nothing,’ or the Fifth 
Symphony, or ‘Le Malade Imaginaire,’ or ‘ Peer 
Gynt,’ or the Zend-Avesta, or thé Declaration 
of Independence or-any::othem great work of 
feeling and fancy! Imagine.Wagner, burstin, 
| with ginger pop, at work upon ‘Tristan an 
| Isolde.” Imagine Leonardo, soake1 in health 
| drinks from Battle Creek,’ fashioning the un- 


| fathomable smile of Mona Lisa!” 


'As a matter of fact we believe that 
|Ricuarp Stravses wrote his Salome 
entirely on a diet of ketsup and am- 
moniated quinine. Elektra, on the other 
hand, was composed on a blend of ab- 
sinthe, macassar oil and Condy’s Fluid. 





In Rigoletto, the other night, Signor 
SaMMARCO, who was impersonating the 
'tragical buffoon, “picked up his dis- 








will play selections from the works of | tressful daughter Gilda on his shoulder 
Szlumper, Strzgowski and de Pussy. | and strode off with her. Such a feat,” 
Mr. Gherkin, who will be assisted by | the musical critic of The ‘Daily Mail 
Herr Agus Aspar on the mirliton, is remarks, “had not been possible for 
a younger brother of the eleventh wife | years.” The Grand Opera-prima donna, 
of Professor Lessipoffsky, the famous until quite recently, “weighed on an 
Viennese pianist, and it is only twenty- | average between fourteen and fifteen 
three years since he was born at Kew, stone. Indeed, it is alleged that on one 
Cumberland (Mo.). memorable occasion when a more than 
; Raaeeregest ; jusually portly Briinnhilde was hoisted 
An extraordinarily interesting pro-'on to the back of her steed at the close 
gramme has been arranged by Messrs.! of Gétterddémmerung, the back of the 
Fulsome Ould and Dursey Ranger for | unhappy quadruped broke with a loud 
their concert on Saturday at the! crack, horse and rider collapsing to- 
Great Banqueting Hall of the Hygienic gether on the stage. 
Restaurant. The various items—all of 
them compositions or transcriptions by | 
the joint concert-givers—will be inter- | 
preted by what they call a “neolithic noisily than heretofore within an enemy’s lines.” 
orchestra,” from which all metal, string | Daily Telegraph. 
or wood ‘will bs sedulously banished. | T),j; recalls the famous couplet :— 
The instruments are named the petro- | 
phone, the pianoflint, the pickoloot and | 
the vegetable bassoon, and to lend} 





‘* ‘Silencers’ have also been fitted to the... 
engines, so that the airships can slip far more 


‘*He that, in quest of silence, ‘Silence !' 


h 
Doth oft create the hubbub he impufes.” 
—* 
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AUTOLYCUS IN THE AGEAN. 


SNapper-up or UNCONSIDERED Trirues. “ANOTHER WHALE! LET 'EM KNOW IN ROME!” 
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A CONSCIENTIOUS ANSWER. 


Plain but Wealthy Spinster (to Impecunious Suitor as they wall: through a portion of her vast estate), ‘Do YoU TRULY LOVE ME, 


CLARENCE?” Clarence. “I worsuir THE VERY GROUND YOU WALK ON.” 


7ERW <ED. , ee 
OVERWORKEI don’t know the derivation of the phrase, 
_ Dear Mr. Puncu,—I suppose that} but incidentally I should like to ask 
if I do not write to you now, before the | you to remember that it is a1 exceed- 
season is in fuller swing, I shall be too| ingly awkward and cumbersome thing 
late. I feel that if I can get you to to explain to maiden aunts and others, 
take up my cause without delay some-}| whose knowledge of cricket is vague at 
thing may really be done at last to) the best, in spite of their enthusiasm. 
purge our cricket journalism of a| Have you ever tried? I suppose one 
perennial stain. Of course you know} should regard the ordinary use of the 
gg a ame se miser-| term as in its essence humorous; but, 
able business about the Ashes. 
pica 4" of this _ overwhelmingly funny one—surely by | 
ontests will not, I fear, save us from} now it has become a very, very old one ? | 
it. Soon we shall learn that “the desti-| Well, Sir, my point is simply that it| 
pt - Ashes is still in doubt,” | has had its day. The time has come| 
and after the decisive Test Match ter-) when success in International Cricket 
rific headlines will shriek forth the, should be capable of expression through 
tar that the Ashes are to remain in| some other channel. The great crick- 
— or again to cross the sea. W e| eting public deserves a rest. , 
— oa of “the mythical Ashes,”| I hope that, though you yourself are 
yA egendary Ashes, “the illusory ’’| not without guilt in this matter, you 
a — Ashes”; it is more than | will be willing to help me. As Secre- 
Sa ‘‘ — shall meet with the} tary of The Ashes Protest League I 
veted Ashes,” the “ longed-for| am doing all Ican. We have prepared 





| 
Even | if it ¢s a joke, surely if was never an) 
| 


I do not want you to think that I/on the highest possible plane, that we 





Ashe’,” or the “highly -desiderated|a leaflet (2d. each—£7 10s. per 1000) 
Ashes, _ Certainly, long before the; which may be had on application, 
season is through, many of us—I for! and is guaranteed to win by-elections. | 
eee be heartily sick and tired of And I may add, as evidence that we 

Ashes. 








are determined to keep the controversy . 


have studiously avoided any reference 
to the matter as a Burning Question. 
Yours, SACKCLOTH. 





The New Diplomacy. 

“Tet the British people come out in their 
millions, and tell Sir Edward Grey what to 
do.—Lover of Justice, Cricklewood.” 

Daily Chronic?e. 
But the British people hangs back, 
awaiting the trumpet-note of Pater- 
familias, Willesden. 





“* Whew... il fait chand.’ The Parisiims 
have been making this original remark, and 
wiping their brows as proof of the sincerity of 
the sentiment. ‘Oui, il fait chand.’” 

all Mall Gazette. 
We have no quarrel with the word 
“ original,” 





‘ His ball which pitches on the middle stump 
can break sufficiently to hit the stumps or a 
batsman’s pads if dead in front. ”__ Erening News. 
This defines the limits of our break 
(both ways) very neatly. 





“When his bath was at full height Snooke 
seemed to lose all knowledge of where the ball 
was, and he was bowled off his pads.” 

Daily Chronicle. 
We never wear pads in our bath. 
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|his transgressions, far from exalting! 
THE SAD CASE OF FERRIBY. ;him with unholy pride, occasioned him 
Ferriny was doubly unfortunate. sufferings almost in excess of our own, 
He was unfortunate not only in the we strove to make reparation, and by 
fact that from childhood he had been humane measures to check the in- 
cursed with a propensity for the sidious advance of his disease. Alas! 
facetious turn, the antique jest, the it had then got too firm ahold upon its 
too manifest retort—a strange malady | victim to yield to our treatment. 
that feeds upon itself, thriving best; I recall with painful vividness the, 
upon a low diet—but also that up to; hour when first the true pitiableness of 
early manhood he had been wantonly | Ferriby’s condition hecame evident to) 
abetted in his deflections from the) the more discerning of his companions. | 
paths of true humour. It was at the close of an informal little 
In boyhood these aberrations were supper. One of our party excused him- 
encouraged by the family circle, his self for running away to catch a train. | 
own father applauding them with gales’ “I am sorry to leave the table,” he | 


of laughter and a smiting of his palms remarked, rising ; and I saw the muscles | 
the one against the other—energy of Ferriby's face twitch 
| whilst his breath came in short 


curiously, ; 
grievously misdirected. gasps. | 
True, in later years a 
corrective outside in- 
fluence was brought to, =) 
bear upon him, chiefly' 7 
by companions who,} ‘ 
exercising the privileges | 
of friendship, covered | 
him with abuse; but 
none of them—none of 
us, I ought to say, for 
I confess with shame 
that I was of their, 
number—realised the’ 
full gravity of Ferriby’s | 
case; and our demon- 
strations were always 
the outcome of wrath, 
never of sympathy. 
With the indications 
of the malady itself 
most people, I imagine, | 
are familiar. A propos | 
of something or other 
& person innocently | 
remarks, “Oh, really, | 
— know, I can't | as IS MA BATH NICHT.” 
at Gist" “hat _____..... 4 da es 
take a chair,” says the afllicted one.| ‘ Don’t—don’t apologise for leaving 
Or perhaps at a concert: ‘That's very | the table,” he said, a tinge of colour! 
pretty; what is she playing?” And) mounting into his pale cheeks; “ you 
the deadly answer, “ Why, can’t you couldn’t very well take it with you.” 
see? She’s playing a piano.” Or) “Oh, he s!” we cried, mo-; 


I wir THIS BALL.” 
Caddie. ‘‘ WEEL, YE CAN GET SOME ITHER LADDIE TO HAUD 








avens ! 
again, to quote an even more flagrant} mentarily mastered by our indigna- | 


‘your people. 





Novice (with great deterinination afler numerous attempts). “ILL STAY MERE TILL 


I like to think that we did this no less 
for his own sake than for ours; | 
know that as a consequence of this 
selectiveness our conversation became 
wretchedly formal and halting. Out- 
siders, of course, brought calamity 
upon their heads at every turn, and 
I well remember once entering the Club 
lounge as old Mr. Caysnor and Ferriby 
were parting after a short chat. . 

“And so you’ve been down to sce 
How did you find your 
Uncle George?” Mr. Caysnor was 
asking, and I saw Ferriby turn quite 
white. 

“F-find him? But I never lost 
him,” he said miserably, and then 
mumbling some vague excuse he was 
gone before Mr. Caysnor could pull 
himself together. 1 
think the dazed, hurt 
look in the old gentle- 
man’s eyes will haunt 
me till I die, for in 
Ferriby’s infancy he 
had been almost a fairy 
godfather to him. 

Ferriby now got 
rapidly worse, and even 
members of his own 
family began to realise 
how feebly the pulse 
of humour beat in his 
veins. Often he had 
to be helped out with 
his repartees. It was 
not alone that physic- 
ally he was almost too 
weak to give them 
tongue, but that the 
shame of the words 
choked him. 

I saw him only once 
again before he was 
ordered abroad. Ie 
had had a bad day. 


YER STICKS, FOR 





Taking the air in his bath-chair, 
after a couple of days’ enforced 
rest, he had been stopped by an 


‘acquaintance who enquired how long 


he had heen la‘d up in bed. “ You 
mean laid down in bed, don’t you?” 


example: ‘“ Where does this road go 
to?” “This road, Sir, does not move.”’ 

But why harrow the readev’s feel- 
ings unnecessarily ?_ Let it suffice that 
I have indicated the nature of poor 
Ferriby’s complaint, 

I suppose one of the chief difticulties 
experienced by the pathological crim- 
inologist lies in correctly fixing the 
demarcation line between crime and 
disease. The old avenging order has 
changed, and a gentler if more in- 
quisitive spirit. is abroad; yet when 
I recall how we shunned poor Ferriby, 
or suffered his company only that we 


ition; ‘do you call that funny?” 


‘said Ferriby in a low voice. “ Well, 
Ferriby dropped a haggard gaze'!how long were you in bed, anyway?” 
upon his plate. |corrected his friend, and Ferriby, his 
“Why, no—no, of course not,” he|features white and drawn, had mur- 
murmured brokenly; “but what can! mured faintly, “Just five feet nine and 
Ido? What can I do?” ‘a half,” and collapsed beneath the 
I suppose something in the wording! apron of his bath-chair. 
of this reply, something too in Ferriby’s| I was told all this by, Dr. Keane as 
tone and look, must have penetrated to|}he conducted me to Ferriby’s room. 
our understandings. We exchanged | Several of his friends were there, and 


glances and forbore to press our}among them Joe Vayle—breezy Joe— 
but even he on this occasion kept 
up his spirits with a very palpable 
effort. 

“Well, I must be off now, Ferriby, 


grievance. 

I think also that after this—if, in- 
deed, we had not instinctively done so 
for years—we tried to avoid in Ferriby’s 








might revile him, I am stricken with! presence any remark lending itself to 
remorse. True, when at last we saw that ! the more devastating forms of repartee. 





old chap,” he was saying. “ My train 
goes at 4.7.” 
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And then, almost as he said the! 
words, he felt what he had done, and | 
I knew that he was inwardly cursing | 
himself for his thoughtlessness. A | 
spasm of pain twitched the corners of | 
Ferriby’s drawn mouth ; his lips moved | 
automatically. | 

“Not ...not...” he gasped, and | 
then paused. The perspiration stood} 
in cold drops on his brow. Dr. Keane 
was at his side in a moment. | 

« Yes, yes, go on, Ferriby; we ’re all 
friends here,” he said, and the rest of | 
us stood about in awkward silence, | 
even the least emotional of us suffering | 
something of the agony of those tense 
moments. 

* Not—not your train . . 

“Yes, yes, old fellow; go on! You | 
want to say, not Joe's train, but the) 
South-Eastern Railway Company's.” | 

“Y-yes. Yes, that’s what I wanted | 
to say. I’m sure you’re very good! 
to me; I don’t know what I should | 
do——"’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Dr. | 
Keane, and he spoke brusquely, but! 
that was to hide his emotion. 

He then quietly advised us to go, | 
saying that he could not answer for | 
the consequences to his patient were | 
anything to bring on another spasm of 
repartee. | 

Poor Ferriby! His case puzzled me, ! 
and after they got him abroad I wrote | 
to Keane about it, asking how it was| 
that a condition of mind so often| 
accompanied by sound physical health | 
should in Ferriby’s case have proved 
almost fatal. 

I have the doctor's reply, and read- 
ing between the technicalities I divine 
that Ferriby developed a capacity for 
self-criticism after the pernicious habit 
of the retort facetious had actually got 
absorbed into his mental system, and 
the agony he suffered in hearing him- 
self give utterance to one feebleness | 
after another had gradually undermined | 
his strength. I 

Occasionally Keane is too—what | 











” 





shall I say ?—therapeutical for my lay | EXTEND TO OUR CUSTOMERS’ TEETH.” 
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Customer (sarcastically). ‘‘1’VE MANAGED TO CUT THIS STEAK, BUT I’M boTMERED IF 
CAN CHEW IT!” 


Waiter. ** Yes, Sin. . We GUARANTEE OUR KNIVES, BUT OUR RESPONSIBILITY DOES NOT 








mind to follow him; he speaks of a’ 
“varicose vein of humour,” etc., etc. | 
I quote the close of his letter :— 


“We give it out that he (Ferriby) is ‘For years he'd been her humble 


abroad because he finds the climate 
more beneficial, but, really, of course, 


it is the language. A strange tongue) The man determined, growing brave, 


offers few opportunities to anyone with | 
Ferriby’s complaint, and physically he 
is already in better case. He is now| 
in Italy; but as he grows familiar with 
the speech he will have to move on 
to Constantinople, St. Petersburg, or, | 
possibly, even Peking. 
apprehension is that so far as English- 

speaking countries are concerned he is, “ 
an exile for life.’”’ | 


! 
So, risking coldness or rebuff, 


| He said, ‘ Yourfriendship’s not enough; 


My private |« But I repudiate the debt,”’ 


| The grievances he then revealed 


A LOCK-OUT. | But made the lady pout, 
She shook her head and would not yéeld, 
slave, And so the man “ came out.” 


But, fretting at his fate, Till, slowly starving, day by day, 
His heart began to yearn 

For that unsatisfactory pay 
He lately used to earn. 


To better his estate. 


Severe and business-like, But, when half famished, thin and poor, 
With penitence he knocked, 
He found, alas, that friendship’s door 


Was tightly barred and locked. 


Love me, or I shall strike!” 





She said in level tone; 
Be satisfied with what you get, 
And, friend, let well alone.” - 


The Duet. 
‘* Mimi, the little seamstress who shares the 
timbrel with Sydney Carton.” —Standard. 











| 
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OVERDOING IT. 

[A day’s gleaning from the London papers— 
and a satisfactory explanation why my friend 
Mr. Edward Kingston does not play golf.] 

From “ The Morning Awakener”’ :— 

THE LADIES’ CHAMPIONSHIP. 
(By our Special Nut at Turnberry.) 

Tue girls—bless their pretty faces — 
may be inferior to the male sex at golf 
(though Miss Amelia Divot would give 
any man a good game), but there is no 
doubt about their pluck. There was 
half a gale of wind blowing this morn- 
ing at the first tee, yet Miss Amelia 
faced the elements bare-headed, her 
lovely black hair blowing unfettered 
about her dainty ears. Miss Hooker 
showed no less courage, for she 
was wearing a pair of pink stock- 
ings beneath a pale blue skirt, a 
loosely knitted green jersey and cap 
completing her costume. She is a 
splendidly built, stvong-limbed girl, and 
the way she drove into the bunker from 
the first tee would have made many 
a scratch player envious. But Miss 
Amelia Divot is no less splendidly built 
and strong-limbed. She was dressed 
this morning entirely in mauve, even 
down to her stockings and dear little 
shoes, and her fine brave swing must 
have sent a thrill of pleasure through 
every male heart. 

I followed Miss Amelia for the first 
nine holes,andshe was certainly playing 
glorious gulf. On this form she should 
win the championship, and nobody 
could grudge such a pretty girl the 
victory. Yesterday she was playing 
entirely in white, and was a little off 
her game, but to-day she made no 
mistake with Miss Imogen Fairway, a 
dainty brunette from the West. Save 
that she duffed her putt on the eighth 
green, her game.was irreproachable. 

To-morrow Miss Hooker plays Miss 
Divot, and the girls are all agog with 
excitement. That it will be a close 
match is certain, for both are magnifi- 
cently proportioned and supple-limbed 
specimens of England’s girlhood. I 
am officially informed that Miss Amelia 
Divot will play in a grey skirt and red 
stockings, while Miss Hooker will be 
entirely in blue. I fancy Miss Divot’s 
chances, although Miss Hooker is quite 
as nice-looking as her opponent. Bless 
both their pretty faces ! 

From “The Evening Messenger: ”’— 

GOLF NOTES. 
Tue New Course at Brampresury. 
A Nove Foursome. 
(By Sammy Slicer.) 

I am sometimes a little puzzled as to 
what to write about in this column, for 
I have now been a golf journalist for 
twenty years, and (as my readers know) 


| 


1 





I have had to turn out no fewer than four 
golf articles a week in different papers. 
Multiply four by twenty by fifty-two 
and you get four thousand one hundred 
and sixty columns about golf—say five 
million words. Ofcourse in five million 
words one must have touched fairly 
fully on most of the broader aspects 
of the game, but each week gener- 
ally offers some fresh topic for com- 
ment, and to-day I have fortunately 
remembered that the new course at 
Bramblebury has not yet been described 
in this paper. 


Strictly speaking, Bramblebury is not 
a new course, for it has been in existence 
some fifteen years. When I say new, I 
mean new to me. Those of my readers 
who have played there will no doubt 
be glad to hear what it is like, and those 
who haven’t can console themselves 
with the thought that they will now 
recognise the course when they do go 
there. 


We start with a plain two-shot hole 
of 550 yards. A lucky pitch may give 
us a three, but we shall probably be 
content with a four. The next is 
of the dog-leg variety, and when 
I was there last Monday a strong 
wind from the south-east rendered 
it extremely interesting. To get on 
the green in two it is necessary to 
carry the river from the tee. On a 
calm day this is comparatively easy, 
but in the teeth of a stiff south-easter 
the 319 yards to the opposite bank 
wants some doing. Probably most 
players will find that it is hope- 
less to attempt it with a cleek and 
will take a baffy. The third hole does 
not call for comment, but the fourth 
presents an extremely pretty problem. 
It is a short hole of 245 yards, and my 
opponent boldly tried to run it with a 
putter. I took a niblick and managed 
to get safely on the green; but I 
tremble now to think what might have 
happened to me. There is a regular 
sea of gorse and bramble in front of 
the green, and, once in that, all hope of 
a two would have disappeared. 


The fifth hole must be described in 
some detail . . . (lt is; and so are the 
other thirteen.) 


I took part in a novel foursome the 
other day. It can hardly be called golf, 
but it passes away a pleasant hour 
on any of the lesser known courses, 
where decent golf is impossible. 
A and B play against C and D, 
but instead of A and B sharing 
a ball A and C share it. It is C’s 
business to put A into all the trouble 
he can until they arrive on the green, 





when he drops out. We played four 
most amusing holes in this way, until 
C discovered that it was simpler just 
to play A’s shot straight back at him 
again. After that the game languished. 

From “ The Daily Hope :”— 

THE WONDER OF GOLF, 
(By Henry Iron.) 

It is a wonderful game this golf of 
ours. The more we play it the more 
we marvel at its intricate simplicity. 
Its simple intricacy, to put it in 
another way, baffles us. The deepest 
problems of statesmanship, of religion, 
of art and literature will all be revealed 
to us ere we understand the secret of 
this game of golf. A man may spend | 
a lifetime in the study of it (and surely | 
he could not spend his life more | 
worthily), but in the end he will have | 
to confess that he knows no more than 
he did in the beginning. Sometimes | 
I lie awake for weeks thinking about 
golf, so greatly does the mystery of it 
haunt me. Harry Varpon, prince of 
golfers, once called it ‘a funny game.” 
It is more than a funny game, it is a 
deeply psychological game. For a 
good golfer is a good man, make no 
mistake about that. Success at golf 
demands far greater qualities than 
does success in politics, in art, in 
commerce. And how much better | 
worth achieving! Yes, this golf of 
ours is indeed a wonderful game! 

(And so on in a dozen other papers 
until my friend Mr. Edward Kingston 
is ill.) A.A. M. 








The Deadly Influence of the Home 
Rule Biil. 


‘The Salvation Army authorities in London 
have decided to separate New Zealand from 
Australia.” —Sydney Morning Herald, 


‘Six of the sixty-nine bachelors of Dun- 
shaughlin, who were told by the local council 
to ‘marry or fio,’ have decided to marry.” 

Daily Evpie SS. 
Mr. Punch’s .advice to those about to 
tio :—Don’t. 

The South London Press, in reporting 
a speech, says :— 

‘She wished the name of Traifl’ Reform could 
be changed.” 


1t might be called Tariff Reform. 





‘‘Kyd, in attempting to cut to leg, was sur- 
prised to find a ball from Coulter making its way 
to his wickets.”—Dundee Saturday Post. 
Apparently it didn’t even stop to watch 
Kyp’s remarkable stroke. 





“Mrs, Drew, in a light soprano voice, was 
heard in some of Weckerlin’s ‘ Bergerettes, 
while Mr. Drew was no less successful in some 
German songs,” —Daily Express. 

Audibility is perhaps not the whole aim 
of a singer, but it is certainly a begin- 
ning. The rest will come. 
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DISADVANTAGES OF HAVING NO Winpows. 
Chorus of Street-Hawkers (in the original Greek), ‘ERE y’ ARE, 


pei” 






m9 

Ilow YO UTILIZE SOME 

OF THE SCULPTURE. 
A SUGGESTION, 


A Inayine-Carp. 











AT THE RESTAURANT. 
“On, I’M SURE THEY TAKE ME FOR 




















“Nor A BAD DAY’s BAG, EH— 
WHAT! Two BIRDS AND A HAT!” 








AN ACTREss !’ 




















SuertocKkK HoLMES AGAIN 
MEETS WITH. AN UNTIMELY END. 
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FIRST PERFORMANCE OF 
Merry Wives ov Winpsor. 
(1) SHAKsrEARE, (2) Bacon, 
(3) Fatstarr, (4) Ben Jonson, 
5 AND 6) Messrs, BEAUMONT 
AND FLETCHER. i 
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‘“My pEAR, I REALLY THINK IT IS TIME 
WE GOT A NEW GARDEN-HOSE, POoLLy 1s 
GETTING QUITE RHEUMATIC.” 


Lapy DETECTIVE. 
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IN THE COLISEUM. 
Ludy Artiste. ‘‘REAL FRUIT! Tus 
BEATS THE LEGITIMATE STAGE.” 
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THE CALL OF TH 


Head Nurse (as last resort to baby who won't take his medicine). ‘BE BRAVE, DARLING! REMEMBER You ARE A TaLboT pe TumesricNy !” 


GANYMEDE AGAIN. 

[Amongst the suggestions for the instruction of boys attending the 
new London County Council School for Waiters is a course of lessons in | 
the relative importance of the principal London newspapers. | 
THERE are some secrets that the envious gods 

Keveal to men—for instance, how to fly, 

The art to reckon cubes, or racing odds, 

The way from Hammersmith to Peckham Rye ; 

But not to judge perfection: rose and lily, 
Which is the fairer of these two fine plants? 
To seek to find such measurements is silly ; 

Taking another case, I have two aunts, 

Both of them estimable ladies; vain 
To ask me which is worthier of the twain. 


~ 


So with our newsy prints: like vernal blooms 

Their fragrance on the morning air they breatlic ; 
All have the latest wires, and each one booms 

His goods the best ; the garland that I wreathe 
Of eglantine outperfumes not the cedar ; 

The Chronicle is sweet, The Daily News 
(Amalgamated with The Morning Leader) 

That too is sweet; and how can mortals choose ? 
Some worship The Express, some do not quail, 
Strong, silent Englishmen, before The Mazi. 


Lo! as I speak The Standard rears her head, 
Smiling amongst the penn’orths; can she boast, 

For all her radiant charms unnumberi d, | 
Beauty more rare than Telegraph or Post? 





With flower of fresh editions, fair Apollo? 





E BLOOD. 








What of our evening papers, swift to follow, 
From noontide till he fades into the West, 





Hanged if I know which organ is the best; 
Rosy and white and green their petals fall 
And Mr. 8....+++«+e gets his ads. in all. 

No, William; Henry, no! Young ardent boys, 

Destined to serve the board and tot the bill, 
Learn what you can of culinary joys 

And how to suit the jaded diner’s will; 

But some things must be hidden, lest the blunderer 
Where angels fear to tread approach too nigh ; 
How shall you gauge the value of “The Thunderer” 

To yon pale customer with blood-hued tie ? 
How of The Atheneum ? I have sat 
Hungrily down at times to read Home Chat ! 


The wine, the bird, the salad, you may guess, 

And give soft counsel on what leaves to browse, 
But not the larger mysteries of our Press, 

These are for private choice; you don’t want rows. 
And, if some foreign gourmet haply asks you 

To bring the best of England’s printed sheets, 
Tell him the choice of Paris too much tasks you, 

Ply him with dainty fare, and wh‘lst he eats 
Send for the lot, collect the whole wild bunch. 





On second thoughts, no, William. Give him Punch. 
Evoe. 
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PROSIT! | 


Britannia (to the new German Ambassador). “BARON, I HEAR YOU'RE IRRESISTIBLE?” { 
Baron Marscnatn. “MADAM, I HEAR THE SAME OF YOU.” 
Britannia. “WHY, THEN, WE OUGHT TO BE.THE BEST OF FRIENDS.” | 
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House of Commons, Monday, May 13. 
—Under pressure Premier has set 
apart four sittings for debate on 
Second Reading of Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill. When House met to-day 
OxivER RonALpsHAY asked for more. 
A punishment that would most closely 
have fitted this suggestion of crime 
would have been compulsory attendance 
throughout the first day’s sitting. The 
noble and shrewd Lord, however, de- 
parted at close of earliest hour and 
was seen no more steeped in study of 
argument for and against Second Read- 
ing. 

That hour after hour, between six 
and eleven o'clock, Benches should 
have been more than half empty has 
in these times come to be a matter of 
course. CARLYLE, who did not love 
Parliaments, partly perhaps because, 
had he been a member of one, others 
would also have insisted on talking, 
gleefully records a conversation in the 
National Assembly in 1789. 

“Tt was,” remarked a Member on 
his legs, “ dull as this day’s assembly.”’ 

“ Pourquoi dater ?”’ asked M1raBEAv. 

When one writes about dulness in 
the Commons there comes the reflection, 
Why particularise the day? In respect 
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EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Toby, M.P, 





of dejection the days pass and resemble 
each other. 

About to-day’s experience there is 
a certain irony that conveys a useful, 
sure - to - be - disregarded lesson. Here 
we are entered upon fresh campaign 
against property and the Church. The 
nation is supposed to be riven into 
sections, seething whether with en- 
thusiasin or indignation. The Opposi- 
tion, after dying in the ditch in resisting 
Home Rule, are more Hibernico, pledged 
to spill every remaining drop of their 


blood in defence of the Church in 
Wales. On opening night of struggle 


they send to the front one of their 
choicest champions. Promoters of the 
Bill on their part put up the latest 
Minister, a popular and capable man, 
whose first important speech in new 
capacity commands friendly curiosity. 

Reasonable to expect a thronged 
Chamber buzzing with excitement, 
cheering the champions with applause 
or with not less inspiriting hostile 
interruption. What actually happened 
was far remote from realisation of this 
ardent fancy. There was moderately 
full attendance when F. E, Smrru rose 
to move rejection of Bill in speech 
sparkling with witty sentences. At 





ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


The Portadown Unionist Club ‘in battle array” under Lord Loxpoxpvennry and Sir Epwanp Carson, 


end of hour» movement towards door 
commenced. LELuis GrirriTHs, unduly 
impressed with solemnity of position, 
did not succeed in stopping the flow. 
When he made an end of speaking 
all pretence of interest in the matter 
was abandoned. There were recurrent 
moments when it seemed a count-out 
was inevitable. But talk rolled on till 
stroke of eleven o'clock mercifully 
dammed it. 

And all this while, in some secluded 
spot uncheered by dinner, Lord 
RONALDSHAY was wringing his hands, 
lamenting the intolerable obstinacy of 
reckless Prime Minister who declines 
to add another day or two to course of 
debate. 

Business done.-—Second Reading of 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill moved. 

Tuesday.—Prince ARTHUR gave 
much-needed fillip to debate on Dis- 
establishment Bill by delivery of bril- 
liant speech opposing it. Arrangements 
for intervention were cut-and-dried like 
everything else that invests the affair 
with depressing air of unreality. But 
there was no competition for favourable 
points of hearing, no “ sitting out” on 
Gangway steps, no moaning at the bar 
by reason of inconvenient thronging 
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of eager listeners. Just a fairly full! wherein Sarrn O'Briey, with myrmi-| Thursday.—Evidence promptly forth- 
audience, at one in its welcome to/dons of the law at his heels, vainly! coming that Members not disposed to 
graceful actor temporarily returning to! sought safety. look so lightly upon the Portadown 
familiar stage. From question addressed to Carer affair as St. AvcustixE would have 

Prince Artuur in best form. House Secrerary it seems that the Mem- them do. The Memser ror Sark tells 
listened with delight to the old style; bers of the Portadown Unionist Club) me of a question addressed to the 
of pinking an opponent with flashing! are already setting themselves in battle) ATrorNEY-GENERAL, drafted at meet- 
rapier as contrasted with bludgeoning | array. Squads carrying deadly wooden|ing in Committee Room upstairs of 














him withablackthorn. EriisGrirriras, | 
in course of his speech, mentioned that 
the Archbishops of Canterbury enjoy 
certain social precedence. 

“True,” said Prince Artuur. “But 
after all you are not taking £173,000 
| a year away from the poor because the 
ARCHBISHOP goes in to dinner before a 
Duke.” 

Unver-Secrerary hastily 
explained that he had touched 
upon this subject in answer to 
one of many interruptions to 
which he was subjected. 

“If that be so,” said Prince 
ARTHUR encouragingly, “ I think 
the honourable gentleman ought 
to be grateful to the questioner, 
since he appears to have pro- 

vided him with all the more 
important parts of his speech.” 

And then there was the 
canonisation of the Home 
Secretary. Prince ARTHUR 
found in his speech on intro- 
ducing Bill design to create 
organisation of a new Church. 

“T suppose,” he went on, 
regarding Home SEcRETARY 
| with something of fatherly 
| pride, “the Welsh Church of 
the future is to look back to 
the right honourable gentleman 
as its founder, and, as we talk 
of Sr. AvaustTinE and Sr. 
ConumBa, so posterity will talk 
of St. McKenna.” 

Home Secretary blushed. 
Sv. AUGUSTINE BirrE tt looked a 
trifleannoyed. Doubts whether 





“Doubts whether there is room on Treasury Bench for 
anothe 
(St. AUGUSTINE Birrevt and Sr. RecryaLD McKENNA.) 


guns are paraded. After certain man-! influential group of Members. It runs 
ceuvres “they marched past Colonel thus: “To ask the ArrorNey-GENERAL 
FirzGenrawp, J.P., and Major Bracker, whether his attention has been called 
J.P.” The Cotonetr, who had ap-|to the fact that the sentence passed 
parently been studying literary style of upon Miss Matecka was in accordance 
Napo.eon’s proclamations to his army with the Russian Criminal Law of 
in Italy, Egypt and elsewhere, addressed | 1903, which provides that anyone be- 
the assembled force in stirring speech, | longing to a revolutionary organisation 
foretelling the state of terror into which | aiming at the separation of parts of the 
country from the Empire shall 
be subjected to a minimum 
penalty of exile for life, and a 
maximum of twenty years’ 
penal servitude. 

“And whether” (no Patlia- 
mentary question is complete 
without “and whether’’) “in 
view of declarations affecting 
the status of the Province of 
Ulster, made in this House and 
elsewhere by honourable and 
right honourable gentlemen, he 
will bring in a short Bill em- 
bodying in the criminal law of 
this country the provision 
enacted in Russia.” 

Business done.—Second Read- 
ing of Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill carried by 81 votes. 


“ALL THE BEST OF 
BOTH.” 


Ow the well-known principle 
that nothing is more infectious 
than matrimony, the recent 
union between The Daily News 
and The Morning Leader has 
set an example that is expected 
to be widely followed. The fol- 


r Saint.” 








there is room on Treasury Bench for“ English and Scotch” people would lowing very interesting announcements 

another Saint. The House rocked with | fall when they learned that the armed have not yet been issued to the public, 

hilarious laughter and, when Princr Portadown Unionist Club, banded to- but.might appear at any moment :— 

ArtHuR made an end of speaking by gether to defend their rights, are deter-- (1) On and after Monday next, the 

delivery of something nearer approach- | mined “ never to submit to be governed two great London weekly papers, 

ing peroration than of late customary, | by a Home Rule Parliament.” The Spectator 

Members went forth, leaving the place’) Crier Secretary was called upon and 

to solitude and J. Epwarps. to explain “why no action has od The Looking-Glass, 
Business done.—Second night of De- taken against the persons responsible | . : i 

| bate on Disestablishment Bill. for Eg ne tare 5 to sedition and —" apres. hee vad 
Wednesday.—Some sensation created armed violence against the Crown.” Reflections 

by disclosure of details of preparation, Sr. Avcustine, after familiar Minis- P cag 8 “a 

for fighting in Ulster should Home Rule terial manner, tried to make light of Price 3d. every Saturday. 

Bill be carried. Hitherto been dis-' affair. ‘ Hypothetical rebellion,” he} Two papers in one, and all the best 

position to regard threats of Ulster called it, not worth serious attention. | of both. : -. 

Members as only their fun. Suddenly, All the same, House doesn’t like look; Reflections will contain the solidity 

without word of warning, abyss opened | of things. |of The Spectator and the seasoning of 

on floor of House. Members found) Business done—Here endeth the! The Looking-Glass. 

themselves staring at possibilities third lesson derivable from. debate on 





Reflections will be the weekly journal 


promising to wipe out from its proud| Second Reading of Welsh Disestab- | for men, women and others. 
place in history the cabbage garden | lishment Bill. Reflections will be the only paper 
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appealing simultaneously to the study 
and the stable. 

Special joint article next week, ‘‘ The 
Starting-Gate and its influence upon 
German expansion.” 


(2) The Editor of The Arena, the new 
popular journal of University and 
Public School life, begs to inform his 
readers and the world at large that 
from next month The Arena, while 
retaining its present title, will incor- 
porate within itself its bright little 
contemporary, Home Notes. 

All the manly features of The Arena, 
with added daintiness. 

School Notes. Sport at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Athletic groups, ete. All 
as before, together with a strong serial 
tale of love and pathos entitled, ‘‘ From 
Milliner to Marehioness,” and a set of 
brown-paper patterns. 

Next month : “ Rowing Shorts—how 
to embroider,” 


_ (3) Another interesting amalgama- 
tion will be that of 
The Tatler and The Church Times. 


- The Publishers hope that they will 
be found to have blended all the serious 





Futher. ‘‘ToM, GO AND FETCH THE OLD LORSE.” 
Futher. *‘ WEAR: OUT THE OLD ONE FIRST; THAT’S MY MOTTO.” 








value of the former with the light touch 
of the latter. 

Our new motto— 

“Pulpits and Personalities.” 

A Special Feature will be Bright Pars 
for Parishioners, a gossipy record of 
the ecclesiastical week. 

Twelve pages of snap-shots. All the 
smartest pew-holders. 

Social snippets: Who’s Who at the 
Mothers’ Meetings, ete. 

(4) On and after next week the Pro- 
prietors of those successful publications, 
The Baker and Confectioner 
and 
The Family Doctor, 
beg to announce that they will appear 
as one under the new and strikingly 
original title of 
The Baker and Confectioner and 
Family Doctor. 

What this means. This means that 
two journals, hitherto wasting much of 
their power in pursuance of a mutually 
antagonistic policy, will now combine. 

Price 3d. weekly. 
Two papers for the price of half of one. 





Read “The Bane and the Antidote,” 





Tow. ** Wy THE 
Yom. ‘* WELL, FATHER, THEN YOU FETCH THE HORSE.” 
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OLD ONE, FATHER?” 


special page of recipes and prescriptions 
in parallel columns. 

Exclusive article next week, ‘ Rich 
Damp Cake with Green Sugar,” by 
Captain Hook (author of “How I 
nearly captured Peter Pan’). 

(5) Sensational Combine! 

The Proprietors and Publishers of 


The Little Puddleford Telegraph 
(and Visitor’s Directory), 
circulating in Little Puddleford and 
district (price one penny), are happy to 
inform their readers that in future the 
paper will be merged into the equally 
well-known London (Daily) Telegraph. 

Twenty-four pages. All the best 
features of both journals, including 
a special three-line article of Little 
Puddleford happenings, contributed by 
the former Editor under the title of 
‘Health and Sunshine.” 

N.B.—The Visitor’s List will be dis- 
continued for the present. 

(6) On and after April 1 next The 
Angler’s News will be fused with The 
Story-Teller, and will be known as 

The Lyre. 
No change of policy or contents. 
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WHITSUNTIDE CYCLE TOURS. 
(Some useful Hints.) 
Buns. 
Ir is inadvisable if over twelve years 
| of age to eat freely of these confections 
before commencing a run. Neverthe- 
less there are many uses to which a 
bun can ke put by the resourceful 
vider. Firmly tied on with pink tape, 
/it makes an excellent and durable 
saddle cover. If the tourist is un- 
fortunate enough to have a puncture 
| but no repeir outfit, the tyre can be 
stuffed with chunks of bun until it is 
| hard enough*to*be ridden. If, on the 
| other hand, he*has a repair outfit but 
no puncture, a good deal of harm- 
'less amusement can be obtained by 
splitting the bun longitudinally in half, 
placing a piece of rubber cut to shape 
between the two sections, fastening 
them carefully together so that the bun 
/ resumes its normal appearance, and 
handing the result to the first youngster 
met on the road. A Lun can also be 
used as a substitute for pedal rubbers, 
as a chest protector, a mudguard ex- 
tension; a collision mat, or a duster. 
INSECTS. 

The most efficacious method of com- 
bating these pests is to cover the face 
thickly with zine ointment. Insects 
will then adhere in great numbers, and 
the cyclist should dismount occasion- 
ally, survey his features in a hand- 
glass, and despatch the little creatures 
in a human? manner by snipping off 
their heads with a pair of scissors. 


BRAKES. 


In the event of the brakes collapsing | 
on a steep descent, the cyclist has the| 


choice of the following alternatives :— 
(1) Leap forward from the saddle 
so that the waist impinges upon the 


handle-bars, and the chin, a moment’ 


later, upon the front tyre. Open the 
mouth wide and bring pressure to bear 
simultaneously with the upper and 
lower jaw, and at the same time wedge 
the heels against the back forks in such 


a manner as to form an efficient rim | 


brake. 


(2) Move the pedals to quarter past | 


nine, and, with a resolute spring, turn 
a double somersault forwards, landing 
on the feet well in front of the 
machine, which can then be stopped 
and wheeled to the foot of the hill. 

(3) Take off the pump, fill it re- 
peatedly over the back wheel and 
discharge it over the front wheel. 
This will cause a vacuum immediately 
behind the machine and a cushion of 
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Free WHEELS. 

These can sometimes be secured out- 
side village inns, but the collector 
must exercise the greatest care, and in 
view of the widespread activities of 
the police the operation is at best a 
risky one. 

SIGNPOSTs. 

These must never be trusted blindly, 
since it is a favourite pastime in rural 
districts to twist them round in the 
sockets. It is the wisest policy on 
the whole to take every precaution, and 
the following procedure is recommended 
whenever a signpost is encountered at 
cross roads:—Ride along one of the 
roads until a village is reached, and 
ascertain its name from an inhabitant. 
Return to the starting-point and repeat 
the process over another road. The 
signpost can then, if necessary, be ad- 
justed until two of its arms are pointing 
in what are now known to be the right 
directions, when it may be assumed 
as at least highly probable that the 
remaining arms are correctly disposed, 

Pics. yr 

Straying porkers form a great danger 
on account of their playful habit of 
bolting across the road at precisely the 
wrong moment. It is best to dismount 
on sighting one of these creatures, turn 
the bicycle round, re-mount, and ride 
backwards until the danger is passed. 
The animal will imagine you to be 
proceeding in the opposite direction, 
and will harmlessly cross what he 
believes to be your front. Another 
plan is to climb over the hedge and 
imitate the rattling of a bucket by 
hammering the gearcase with a spanner. 
This will lure the pig into the field and 
afford you a chance of escape. 

Mars. 

In order to avoid unnecessary ex- 
pense, it is a good plan to find the Free 
Library at each town visited and ask 
to see the local directory. An admir- 
able map of the district will usually be 
found just inside the cover. This 
may be unostentatiously detached, 
retained as long as required, and then 
sent back to the Librarian by post. 

Orn. 

Lubricant oil is usually forgotten, so 
that a list of easily obtained substitutes 
will be welcome :—(1) cider, (2) fried 
bacon fat (before congealed), (3) melted 
butter, (4) tomato sauce thinned with 
vinegar, (5) red ink, (6) sardine oil. 

SarpineE Tin. 

The empty tin, when suspended by 

‘a piece of string, makes an efficient 








compressed air in front, the combined | gong, and may be presented to the 


effect of which will be to bring the 
cycle quickly to a standstill. 


‘landlord before leaving as a mark of 
esteem or in part payment of the bill. 





THE CINEMA HEROES. 


Honour where honour is due, and 
in a world that has instant praise for 
|everyone connected with the footlights 
| the great cinema comedians have been 
too long neglected. 

Who are-they? you ask. Well, 
there are many, and their adventures 
and misadventures are many too, but 
ithe chief of them are Max, Bunny, 
Prince and ToNnTELLINO. 

No matter into what electric theatre 
you drop, there for a certainty is one 
at least of the four in a comic drama, 
and if only the cowboy romance and 
the Indian melodrama and the events 
of the week were not also present, all 
four might be on view. 

These irresponsible gentlemen, whose 
feats and blunders give amusement to 
millions of their fellow-creatures all 
over the world every day—for cinema 
films go everywhere—are the sons of 
four different nations. Max is either 
German or Austrian, Prince is French, 
TonTELLINo is Italian, and Bunny is 
American. England alone has as yet 
no famous cinema comedian; but ne 
doubt one will come. 

~Max is the pick of the bunch for 
elegance and charm and manly beauty. 
Max is tall; he wears his clothes well; 
he has animated and expressive fea- 
tures, as indeed a cinema actor must 
have, since he cannot speak ; and about 
him is an air of style. His devotion to 
a little black moustache also suggests 
that he will never, as the others have 
done, impersonate a woman. Max is 
the man about town, the gay Lothario 
of the cinema. He loves and triumphs, 
or he loves and fails, and it’s all one 
to him. He smiles and prepares for 
the next film. One day his cook leaves 
him, and we see him struggling with 
the mysteries of the cuisine. He goes 
to the market and buys a live fowl, 
and kefore he can kill it—with his re- 
volver—he has destroyed £100 worth 
of furniture, glass and crockery. 

At another time he marries and, find- 
ing that his wife prefers a rival, calls 
in his collie as a spy. No sooner does 
the other appear than the collie rushes 
to the telephone to apprise Max in his 
office ; and Max, arriving at home, turns 
both wife and lover out, and resumes 
his ménage d deux with the collie. But 
everything he does is done with sang- 
froid and élan. That is Max. 

Prince is a more typical actor. He 
has the comedian’s face and figure: blunt 
features, clean shaved. His réle chiefly 
is marital embroilments, jealousies, sub- 
terfuges. He tears his hair, his eyes 
start out of his head, he rushes about 
as French comed‘ans always must. 
He gives appointments to several 
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Sweet Seventeen (watching the useless efforts of riderless horse). ‘‘Poor. DARLING ! SOMEBODY OUGHT TO TELL mM.” 











' A b a : : ,° } 
young women at the same rendezvous |comedian with a positive acreage of | r ited 
and the same time—by accident, of|face. It is the biggest face on earth, AN ART. IN THE MAKING, 
course—and all turn up at once. Then|clean-shaven, pliable, capable of ex-|I sina a skilled artificer 

Prixce is in his element. Seeing so; pressing the depths of woe and the} Who, soaring o’er the real, 


sue, even to the river, which they swim} home as woman or man. At onetime} By a too high ideal ; 

hard on his heels. For they are a/he is a stage-struck cook who flings up| You know him and that lack of flaws 

hardy lot, these cinema performers,|a situation to enter musical comedy.; That mars his best ambition: 

and must be ready for anything. | At another time he is a householder Tis he who fits his fellows’ jaws 
TonTELLINO is the Italian Prince; | overcome with the purpose of reducing|. With counterfeit dentition. 

but with a difference. Prince.can take | his flesh, of which he has enormous 

part in a serious drama; TonTexiino| quantities, by a private Turkish bath. | 

never could. He has a figure pour rire|In this he is sitting naked and a| 

to start with: he is small with a| prisoner when a burglar enters andj 

prematurely old face, as our own Dan calmly clears up the valuables. Such | 

Lexo had. Hence his réle is sheer) is the variegated exciting life of Bunny 

farce. He is the husband of enormous | in the films. What it is privately, who | 

women, who bully him and carry him | can say? But one thing is certain—he 

about. He is teld to fight the men|cannot long be anonymous. Such a 

who insult them and has to take face as that sticks in the memory. His “sets ” are far too bright and good 

lessons in physical development until | And how to become a great cinema) or human nature’s feeding ; 

his muscles are gigantic. In one film | comedian ? That I do not _know. Deceive a child they never could, 

he Is converted at a drawing-room | Perhaps it is necessary to fail first on} Yet on he works unheeding ; 

meeting and leaves it with a passion the real stage, perhaps not. But if so But whoso takes this hint to heart, 

for the conversion of others. He enters | there is hope for nearly every one. | My business instinct guesses, 

&@ café and removes the drink of a| A fortune waits his novel art; 

party at a table. They fall upon him} Seen in the window of a Belfast Perpend, good L.D.S.'s! 

and sweep the floor with him. Un-| print-seller :— 


I‘d have him make some faults in it 
(Although to him mere eyesores) ; 
One canine twisted round a bit, 
Or gap ‘twixt two incisors ; 
But no, ‘twould seem he could not bear 
The smallest. space to part ‘em, 
He cannot grasp, for all his care, 
Ars est celare artem. 








deterred, he pursues his proselytising “¢Tiye WHISTLER’s Morne’ “Special week end terms ; Sat.-Mo»., with 
way, always ending in rough-and- McNEILL.” free gold.” —Adet. in “‘ Liverpool Echo. 
tumble disaster. |The pathos of this picture appeals to} We have been looking for this hotel 











And Buyny—Bunny is an American! every mother of a young family. | for years. 





vast a concourse he flies, and all pur-|heights of joy. Bunny is equally at: Seems, strange as it may sound, to err | 
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THE SHAW EXTENSION AND POPULARISATION COMPANY, 
' UNLIMITED. 
Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. 
SHAW CAPITAL £10,000,000. 
Divided into 10,000,000 Preference Shaws of £1 each. 
Of which 5,000,000 are now offered for subscription at 
a premium of £100 per Shaw. : 


PAYABLE IN FULL ON APPLICATION. 

‘The remainder of the Capital (namely, 5,000,000 Shaws) 
has been allotted, fully paid, to the Vendor, Mr. G. B. Suaw, 
in part payment of the purchase price. 

Directors : 
GrorGce Bernarp Saaw, London, England. 


GeorGe B. SHaw, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
G. Brernarp SxHaw, Dublin, Ireland. 


Bankers : 
Messrs. GrorGr, Bernarp & SHAW. 


Solicitors : 

Messrs. SHaw, Bernarv & GEORGE. 
Auditors : 

Messrs. BernarRD, GEorGE & SHAW. 


Secretary and Registered Offices : 
G. B. Suaw, No. 1, Self Street, Vanity Square. 

PurRPOsES OF THE CoMPANY. 
| The Company has been formed for the acquisition and 
development of “the well-known statesman, playwright, 
poet, essayist, speaker, vegetarian and hero, Mr. Grorce 
BERNARD SHaw, who has himself, in accordance with an 
agreement dated May 16, fixed the purchase price of him- 
self as a going concern, a liberal rebate having been made 
for the absence of any tangible goodwill. Mr. SHaw has 
by another agreement bound ‘himself to write and speak ex- 
clusively for the Company during the period of what it is 
proposed, subject to Mr. Suaw’s assent, to call his natural life. 
The Vendor's accounts show that he has a full productive 
capacity of 200,000,000 gallons per day, exclusive of signed 
letters to the newsnapers, an amount amply sufficient to 
ensure a handsome profit. All bye-products will be carefully 
tested before being placed on the market. The Lorp 
CHAMBERLAIN S Office and the Censor will be maintained in 
good working order so as to ensure the customary flow of 
acidulated matter, and waste will be checked by the old 
system of universal advertisement. 

The Vendor's accounts have been examined by the Com- 
pany’s Auditors, who report as follows :— 

Dear Sirs,—We beg to report that, after an ex- 
haustive investigation, we have come to the conclusion 
that no risk whatever attaches to the purchase you are 
contemplating. All the undertakings of the Vendor 
have been conducted on sound business lines and in an 
enlightened spirit of self-interest. The SHAKSPEARE 
department, with illustrations of Mr. SHaw measuring 
his brain against SHaksPEaArE’s, has never failed to 
show profits, and the same may be said of the Marriage- 
undermining Branch, opened some time ago. The sub- 
office for the Destruction of Public Confidence in 
Doctors has shown large favourable balances, and has 
been but little affected by the Insurance Act. The 
branch for the Abolition of Belief in Heroism is also 
doing good work in calling attention to the Vendor. 
He proposes in. future to extend this branch, so as to 
cover all battles, sieges, mine-explosions, railway acci- 


dents and shipwrecks. We anticipate largely increased 
profits from this source. ‘Phe Vendor will, we under- 
stand, continue to dissect himself and his feelings in 
public. -< 
Faithfully yours, 
: (Signed) Bernarp, GrorGe & Suaw. 
A suitable SHaw-factory building in London is under 
consideration, and subsidiary companies will be established 
in = the capitals and populous provincial centres of the 
world. . 
Prospectuses and Application Forms can be obtained 
everywhere, 





ROUNDABOUTS AND SWINGS. 


Iv was early last September nigh to Framlin’am-on-Sea 

An’ ‘twas Fair-day come to-morrow, an’ the time was after 
tea, 

An’ I met a painted caravan adown a dusty lane, 

A Pharaoh with his wagons comin’ jolt an’ creak an’ strain; 

A cheery cove an’ sunburnt, bold o’ eye and wrinkled up, 

An’ beside him on the splashboard sat a brindled tarrier 
pup, ; 

An’ a lurcher wise as SoLomMoN an’ lean as fiddle-strings 

Was joggin’ in the dust along ‘is roundabouts an’ swings. 


“ Goo'-day,” said 'e; “ Goo’-day,” said I; “an’ ’ow d'you 
find things go, 

An’ what’s the chanc? o’ millions when you runs a trayellin’ 
show?” 

“T find,” said 'e, “things very much as ’ow I've always 
found, 

For mostly they goes up and down or else goes round and 
round.” 

Said ’e, “The job's the very spit o’ what it always were, 

It’s bread and bacon mostly when the dog don't catch a 
are ; 

But lookin’ at it broad, an’ while it ain’t no merchant 
king's, 

What’s lost upon the roundabouts we pulls up on the 
swings! 


“Goo’ luck,” said ‘e; ‘Goo’ luck,” said I; “ you ‘ve put it 
past a doubt ; 

An’ keep that lurcher on the road, the gamekeepers is 
out ;”” 

‘*E thumped upon the footboard an’ ’e lumbered on again 

To meet a gold-dust sunset down the owl-light in the lane; 

An’ the moon she climbed the ’azels, while a nightjar 
seemed to spin 

That Pharaoh’s wisdom o’er again, ’is sooth of lose-and: 
win; 

For “up an’ down an’ round,” said ‘e, “ goes all appointed 
things 


5” ‘ j 
An’ losses on the roundabouts means profits on the swings! 





A Sporting Offer. 


‘WANTED, situation as plain cook ; no objection to doing a little plain 
cooking. Apply Cook.”—Luenos Aires Standard. 





‘*We have printed, verbatim, all that Phillimore gives on the subject. 
Nor has Phillimore rested his facts on Prideaux alone. He quotes Ibid 
as his authority for paragraphs 3 and 4, both of which paragraphs con- 
| firm paragraph 2, based on Prideaux.”—Nottingham Daily Express. 
| We have never considered, though, that Ini will take a 
high place among the great minds of theage. His thoughts 
are generally a mere amplification of those of previous 
writers, and his style is sheer plagiarism. Vine Supra, 
the Hungarian philosopher, is just such another parasite. 
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WEED YER YARD For you, Sir?” 


‘and Betty will be told in another volume.” This, of course, 
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*ConrouND you, No! TuHat’s THE LAWN.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. par : e 
mg is in quite the modern manner, but I doubt the wisdom of 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) jit. For my own part I feel that, although I have not had , 
I once read a story where a sixteenth-century fugitive, anything like enough of Mr. Beresrorp, I have had quite 
instead of taking refuge in the Secret Chamber, simply! enough of Stahl. At the beginning of this second lap we 
went to bed. They never thought of looking for him there, | find Stahl in-an out-at-elbows state until Cecil Barker, an 
while the Secret Chamber, of course, was the first place} East-end parson, employs him as a secretary. Barker spent 
they searched. To my mind, the young conspirator should his life in looking for- and helping queer “cases,” but he 
avoid writing cipher letters just as carefully as that wise/ was utterly unable to screw up any enthusiasm over Stahl. 
fugitive avoided secret chambers. They are always decoded | Really virile sinners who could be brought to a virile 


by the enemy, and then where is he? These remarks are 
inspired by Mr. Justin Huntiy McCartay’s latest historical 
novel, A Health unto His Majesty (Hurst AND BLACKETT). 
So far from wishing health unto his Majesty King 
Cuartes IT., his secretary Cuanuis was plotting against 
him, and to that effect wrote a cipher letter (fool!) which 
was promptly seized and interpreted by Jane Lane. 
Armed with this, Janz was enabled to force him to back 
her up at the dramatic moment when she was sacrificing 
her happiness for the sake of CHarues’s future. Mr. 
McCartuy is always a fascinating historian, and this “ tale 
of CuartEs the debonair untraced by CLARENDON’s monu- 





mental pen” will increase his reputation. He has made 
CHaRLEs a very human young man, especially lovable in his 
verbal duel with General Monx; and the only pity is that 
the Muse of History will not permit too many liberties to 
be taken with her. She sternly forbids a happy ending to 
this story, dismissing CHARLES to marry the Princess of| 
PortucaL, JANE to live with her memories at Bentley | 
Court, and the reader to wish it could have been otherwise. 


{ 


state of repentance appealed to him; the new secretary 
was simply flabby, with neither the courage to sin up to 
the Vicar’s standard nor the power to do anything except 
wonder why he was such a failure. Barker, who is drawn 
brilliantly if a little spitefully, got rid of Stahl, and had I 
been in his place I should have acted precisely as he did. 
It is true that, as the book progresses, Stah/ begins to 
throw off some of his flabbiness, but he is only interesting 
to me because he proves his creator to be an artist of the 
highest promise. Never have I encountered a more uner- 
ring eye for the weak points of human nature; but this 
insistence upon the foibles of humanity tends to produce a 
gloomy atmosphere, and as Mr. BreresrorD possesses 
humour of the most delightful brand it is a crime not to 
use it more freely. If he will only be a little less intro- 
spective and “ fearless,"’ I may have to acknowledge—when 
the third and (presumably) last lap has been completed— 
that Stahl is a better stayer than I at present think him. 





That pleasant and companionable quality for which I have 
before now had occasion to be grateful in the work of 





. A Candidate for Truth (Sivawick AND Jackson) is Mr. Mr. J. E. Buckrose, comes out as fresh and charming as 
-D. BErEsForpD’s second book about Jacob Stahl,and it ends | ever in his latest story, A Bachelor's Comedy (MILLS AND 
with the announcement that “the further history of Jacob: Boon). The comedy is a little sentimental perhaps, but 
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‘hinterlands,” but he was not a bad sort of fellow on the 
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this will be no fault for many; and certainly the tenderness 
avd humour—-of smiles rather than laughter—with which 
Mr. Buckrose presents it are altogether delightful. Its 
hero, the Rev. Andrew Deane, new Rector of Gaythorpe, is 
a figure new also to fiction, and wholly welcome. The 
jollity of the lad (still young enough to be haunted by an 
ever-present fear of being called Andy), his good-hearted- 
ness and sentiment and small affectations, are all of them 
set out in a manner to make him live and be loved. Of 
course in the book he is loved very actually by Elizabeth, 
the Squire’s fair daughter; and because, even in such a 
pleasant comedy as this, the course of affection must not 
run too tamely smooth, there are misunderstandings. But, 
though Mr. Buckxrose keeps these going up to the very 
day before that on which Elizabeth should have married 
somebody else, they didn’t frighten me more than the least 
little bit. I was almost certain that no author could create 
such an engaging hero as 4ndy without rewarding him with 
the appointed heroine. Still, I was glad when all was put 
right and I could enjoy the improbable but happily 





many continents, but I am inclined to hope that the 
country which Miss WinirreD GraHaM makes the scene 
of Sons of State (Mints AnD Boon) may be regarded as what 
vulgar persons would call the limit. Mortimer Dugdale 
soon found what kind of a place it was when, going as a 
casual spectator to the lying-in-state of its youthful 
monarch, he discovered that the king still breathed, and 
for saying so publicly was condemned by the queen-mother 
to be “gnawed by starving vermin.” Even after that 
alone, the tourist agencies might advertise cheap fortnights 
in lovely Lambasa in vain, so far as I am concerned. But, 
of course, there was lots more. King Maldio breathed at 
his own funeral, because the court physician who was hired 
to poison him had prescribed the old Friar Lawrence mix- 
ture instead, in order to rescue him later, like Juliet, from the 
family vault. Which was done; and Maldio, prudently 
determining not to proclaim his recovery, went off to 
Cambridge instead, where it appears he had already been 
educated as an undergraduate. (I must look up-Mr. Oscar 
Brownina’s memoirs about this.) In Cambridge he wooed 





Buckrosian fashion ‘in 
which Elizabeth’s 


— and won the fair young 
daughter of an amiable 





family took the sudden 
change in her plans. = 
us : SAS ‘ 

This is only one of a ; SS 
number of scenes that oe 
should ensure for A 
Bachelor's Comedy the 
success it deserves. 


If there are any 
egoists left nowadays, 
they must be men who 
do not read modern 
fiction. Novelists of 
to-day seem to have 
taken it upon them- 
selves to understudy 
MEREpITH’s imps. One 
after another they join 
the pursuing pack. The 








f professor named Mayg- 
nus, but not even on 
his honeymoon was he 
‘safe from his foes in 
* Lambasa, who, having 
| discovered his identity, 
,concocted a terrible 
plot to abandon him 
handeuffed in a de- 
serted cab, from which 
indeed he was only 
rescued by his devoted 
bride, who gave chase 
on a bicycle. It was 
4 | about here that I began 
to realize that Miss 
GRAHAM'S sense of the 
ludicrous did not 
coincide with my own. 








latest to give tongue is 
Mr. CuHartes Mar- 





MORE TRADE SECRETS. 
NIGHT SCENE ON THE HEATH—EVE oF BANK HOowipay. 


And when King Maldic 
got back to Lambasa, 
and it was discovered 








riorT, in The Dewpond 
(Hurst anp Brackett). Drawing the Mayfair spin- 
ney, he has started Mr. Saintsbury, the eminent politi- 
cian. Personally, I think he might have left the poor man 
alone. Mr. Saintsbury may have had “no subconscious 


whole, and I followed the hunt with mixed feelings. That 
Basil Coburn, the fascinating novelist, was scheduled 
sooner or later to rob him of his wife was obvious; and, as 
nothing else happens in the story, I might have found The 
Dewpond rather tedious reading, if it had not been for 
Violet Henderson. She is a perfectly delightful character. 
As Miss Guest puts it, ‘she would warm a workhouse.” 
Miss Guest is a minor character who saves Mr. Marriort 
the trouble of direct narrative by telling the story for him 
in a series of letters to her brother. It is only through the 
medium of her observation that the reader is permitted to | 
see into the minds of the principal actors in the comedy. 
The method is ingenious, and helps to conceal the fact that 
the story might have been told with considerably more 
brevity; but it has its defects. Somebody else’s opinion of 
what somebody else’s opinion of somebody else may con- 
ceivably have been is never quite so satisfying as first-hand 
information from the author. — ie 








The dependencies of Zenda would; by this time cover 


that the professor’s daughter was really a Princess in her 
own right, well, you see what I meant by “ the limit.” 





TO A CRITIC OF STYLE. 


[‘‘ He was a gentleman, even to his dogs.” - 
J. L. Adolphus on his contemporary, Sir Walter Scott.) 
Nort to your penman’s fame I make objection 
(Writ large in our Museum’s Catalogues), 
But I would like to ask in this connection— 
“ Are you a judge—of gentlemen or dogs?” 


“ Brown says”’—thus one to him who wrote Pendennis— 
“ Youre such a gentleman!” ... Came answer slow: 

“ How kind of Brown! The only question, then, is— 
Excuse my asking—how came Brown to know ?” 


Truth, honour, courage, loyalty, devotion 
Are gentle qualities, as none deny, 

And many a dog—at least I’ve half a notion — 
Is far a finer gentleman than I. 


As is one gentleman toward another, 
~ . So was he to his dog, his peer and chum ; 
Shall we deny: what we accord the other 

Merely because one gentleman was dumb ? 
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Teosinante seems to have figured! the master not to deny the report until 
CHARIVARIA. creditably in the recent wooinutlieds of | we had all had time A aibevae little 
Say what you may about the Welsh! Don Quichotte at the London Opera! jokes on the subject. 
they have certainly mastered the art of| House, but we found no allusion +.¢ , 
making their political meetings merry|to Sancho’s donkey. Surely we Pwd “ This pair of common storks in the 
and bright. At Mr. Luoyp GEorGeE’s | plenty of artistes who could have done | gulls’ aviary at the Zoological Gardens,” 
Carnarvon meeting, for instance, we justice to that réle? | We read, “are rearing a family of five.” 
read :—‘‘ When one woman in the gal- Pg This confirms what we hear on all 
lery shouted ‘Votes for Women!’ her| “TI do not believe,” says Dr. Hutcu-' sides, namely, that it is only the com- 
hat was torn off and hurled down on | Ison, “that you can habitually overfeed| mon or lower classes nowadays that 
the platform. It alighted on the head}a healthy, growing child.” This have large families. 
of the Revd. Evan Jones, who, in ajopinion has been endorsed by a large | +2 
frenzy, rose from his seat, jumped on | proportion of the class referred to, and| ‘sECRETS OF VESUVIUS REVEALED. 
the hat, and hurled it back among the|a number of public-spirited children | YAWNING ABYSSEs.”’ 
audience.” a ihave even expressed themselves as Thus The Daily Chronicle. Yet we 
2s | willing that experiments should be are never surprised to hear of abysses 
The War Office, according to The | made onthem. . ., ‘yawning, for they always have the 
Express, sold the right to take cine- | : | appearance of being bored. 
matograph pictures of the Krna’s re-| It transpires from police-court pro- | #8 
cent visit to Aldershot to the highest | ceedings at Glasgow that a professional! A gruesome story reaches us from a 
bidder. At this rate it may yet be! fat lady of that city, weighing forty-seven | certain hospital. Onits staff isa surgeon 
possible to carry on ,-— - - ——- who is famous for the 
a war one day at a |celerity of his opera- 
profit. | tions. The other day 
ihe had twelve on his 
‘list. When he had 
polished off the elev- 
,enth he asked where 
| the twelfth was. “Oh, 
|Number One refused 
'to leave his bed,” he 
'was told. ‘“ What a 
pity!” said the sur- 
geon. “ That means 
that I have performed 
‘the wrong operations 
on all the others, for 
I took ’em in the order 
of the list.” 











The Home SeEcre- 
TARY has issued an 
order that male con-| 
victed prisoners un- 
dergoing sentences 
not exceeding one 
month shall not be 
permitted to attend 
divine service daily, 
as hitherto, but only 
on Wednesdays and 
Sundays. We cannot 
help thinking that | 
this may have the} 
effect of preventing | A 
many religious per- | | An uneasy feeling, 
sons from becoming | ye }approaching panic, 
prisoners. A BANK-HOLIDAY IDYLL. jhas been aroused 

; 3 a among the clients of 

An elderly person named Henry | stones, intimated that she was looking | a certain heauty doctor by a rumour to 
Nixon was fined five shillings and costs | for a husband, but, upon a gentleman | the effect that he is about to publish a 
last week at Canterbury for striking Sir} mounting the stage and offering to book, illustrated by portraits, entitled 
Norman PRINGLE, who was interfering marry her, she knocked him down and Masterpieces of the Restorer’s Art.” 
in a dog-fight. In canine circles this|threw him among the audience. The} *,* 
is considered a gross miscarriage of | charge of assault was ultimately with-| Visitors to the Louvre will in future 
justice, and there is some talk of pre- | drawn, but we cannot help fearing , be able to hire portable stools on which 
senting Mr. Nixon with a collar bearing | that the lady’s chances of matrimony | they can rest in front of the great 
an appropriate inscription in praise of | are not so rosy as they were. masterpieces. It is hoped that this 
his action. —— ++ | will render it unnecessary for visitors 

? The extinction of the office boy is to take the pictures home to study—as 

We understand that among the threatened, we are told, by the many, was done recently in the case of 
more thoughtful members of our; mechanical devices for saving labour; LEeonarpo’s “ La Gioconda.” 
leisured classes there is a feeling that to be seen at the Business Exhibition ae. 
there may be something in Mr. H. G. at the Agricultural Hall. Our experi-; Two girls in Budapest who had 
WELLs’ suggestion to the effect that ence, however, goes to prove that the decided to fight a duel over a young 
the use of luxurious motor vehicles office boy is making a game fight to'man with whom they were both in 
may cause a certain amount of irrita- ' show that he can be as clever in labour- ,love have, the well-informed Express 
tion in the minds of working men. As saving tricks as any of the new devices. tells us, settled the matter by becoming 
@ result it is just possible that the| +.% ,engaged to the two men who volunt- 
discarded four-wheeler and the old-| “MM. Maurice Marrertinck wishes eered to act as their seconds, This 
fashioned horse omnibus, not to men-|it to be known that there is not, and reminds us strangely of a recent duel 
lion the coster’s barrow, may yet never has been, any arrangement to in France in which both the principals 
become the favourite equipages of box. with Gzorcrs CHARPENTIER at a escaped, but one of the seconds was 
smart society. | charity fete in June.” It was nice of | mortally wounded. - 
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PUNCH, OR THE 
TO A GENTLEMAN OF ENGLAND. 
[Being thoughts, suitable for Whitsuntide, on the question whether 
a fair division of labour might not help to solve the present unrest. | 
As when in slumber’s net enmeshed, 
Our limbs relaxed, our head supine, 
It is our hope to rise refreshed 
Just as a giant after wine, 
So in the calm recess of Whit 
We gather strength and moral beauty 
That we may face, superbly fit, 
The rather clamorous call of Duty. 


You ’ve read the wisdom day by day 

Of Mr. Wetus and other seers, 
Showing what Ingland has to say 

To you and all your favoured peers ; 
Hinting that this profound unrest 

Which so disturbs our peaceful polity 
Demands a sacrificial Quest 

From men, like you, of knightly quality. 


And now this Whitsuntide retreat 
Should serve as lubricative oil 
To turn you out prepared to meet 
The claims of universal toil ; 
Not that it seemed a piece of news—- 
This debt you owe your poorer neighbours, 
But such appeals may well infuse 
A zest in your accustomed labours, 


More honestly than ever yet 
You will address yourself to win 
The prize of smartness from the set 
That Providence has placed you in; 
Plying your work as one by whom 
Its sanctity is understood would, 
On Epsom Downs you'll tan your bloom, 
At Ascot toil and spin at Goodwood. 


Henley shall see the labourer’s brand 
On brows perspiring in a punt; 
Hurlingham mark your horny hand 
Tightened against the tourney’s brunt; 
Dinners and dances, plays and masques—- 
Nightiy you ‘Il be assisting at a 
Fresh item of the season’s tasks 
Till Duty calls to Cowes Regatta. 


Nor yet the round of work is done 
For those ef conscientious type : 
The restive grouse awaits your gun, 
The early cub will now be ripe; 
Then comes the pheasant’s claim, and still 
These calls that tax your nervous tissues 
Will find you straining, neck or 7//, 
To solve the nation’s social issues. 


Then, lest upon your active powers 
Too soon the lid of languor shuts, 

Cull while you can these Whitsun hours! 
Go maying in among the nuts! 

That none may tell it, to your shame, 
How, when her trouble came upon her, 

You did not play your country’s game 


As fits a gentleman of honour. 0.8. 





From The Making of London :— 
“The worship of Lud was a water-worship.” 
Which is why judges (who are proverbially sober) are 
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addressed as My Lud. 
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THE OTHERS. 

A ittLE while ago “F. T. G. V. (Westmount),” a 
diligent and serious reader of The Montreal Daily Star, 
wrote to the editor the following letter :— 

“Would you kindly publish in your columns a short 
biography of H. G. Wells? I am most particular to know 
what professions or occupations he has followed in the | 
course of his life, and the probable effects they have had | 
upon his writings.” 

The editor at once complied in the following terms :— 

“Harry Gideon Wells, pathologist, was born at New 
Haven, Conn., in 1875. He obtained the degree of Ph.B, 
at Sheffield Scientific School, Yale, 1895; A.M., Lake 
Forest University, 1897; M.D., Rush Medical College, 
1898; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1903; interne, Cook 
Co. Hospital, 1898-9; studied in Berlin, 1904-5. Among 
his published works are ‘Chemical Pathology, 1907,” 
besides numerous articles in medical and biological publi- 
cations. .... Another If. G. Wells, born in Hartford, 
Conn., was a dentist, and claimed to have discovered 
anesthesia and used it in his profession. He was also a 
contributor to periodical literature.” 

On perusing this, the British reader, accustomed to think 
of his “H. G.” as the one and only, rubs his eyes and! 
once again gives utterance to the pathetic inquiry, “ What 
is a sardine?” 

One can only too easily imagine further activities of the 
patriotic intelligence department of Zhe Montreal Daily 
Star. Thus “A. F. (Romeville)” asks, “ Will you kindly 
favour me with a concise biography of G. B. Saw?” 
The answer is prompt :— 

Gabriel Bunyan Shaw, minister of the gospel, was born 
at Oxville, Pa., in 1863. He was educated in his native 
town, but took his degree at the Boskito Divinity Seminary 
in 1885. Since then he has had charge of many chapels in 
various parts of America and is now not only pastor of 
the Sixty-seventh Avenue Free Congregational Church 
but literary editor of the Sabbath Recreator, a post that he 
has held since 1906. Mr. Shaw is the author of a number 
of devotional works, of which the best known are Fanny's 
First Sermon (modelled on Jessica’s First Prayer), The 
Angel's Diseiple, The Quintessence of Moodyism, The Mis- 
sionaries’ Dilemma, and Mrs. Warren's Conversion, In 
addition to these he has a variety of domestic volumes to 
his name, chief of which is the ever-popular What to do 
with the Cold Beef. There is also, of course, the famous 
G. B. Shaw, of Chicago, whose pork-packing factory is 
known all the world over ; but we do not suppose that our 
correspondent is interested in him. 

And again, “ KX. B, (Cheepeekie Falls)” wishes to have some 
particulars of the career of H. H. Asaquitn, in whose 
mentality she is deeply interested; and she is informed in 
terms such as these that Hannibal Homer Asquith, come- 
dian, is one of the best comic men the States can boast. 
He was born in 1871, at Carthage (Me.), and made his 
début at the age of eleven as one of a troupe of tramp 
cyclists at the Freak Theatre, Poughkeepsie. Attracting 
the attention of the late Josrrn JEFrErson, he played 
several hundred times as the contortionist in /tip van 
Winkle before renouncing the boneless wonder business 
for sand-dancing and farmyard imitations. In 1905 he 
patented the Angel Cake-walk, and was appointed Profes- 
sor of Saltatory Exegesis at the University of Tipperusalem, 
Oklahoma. In 1909 he married Stanleyette Maclardy, the 
famous Georgian soubrette, and toured in Mexico, Yucatan 
and the Klondyke. His recreations are Christian Science 





and golf, at which his favourite club is the knobkerrie. ; 
A modest request from “ P. G. (Little Muddy Creek, IIL.) 
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“SHIP'S BISCUIT, I THINK.” 


WINSTON. 
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Healthy Passenger (on Isle of Mun steamer). 








for a succinct memoir of Grorce ALEXANDER elicits the 
following :— 

Alexander, George, American merchant, was born of 
Macedonian stock at Thermopyle (Miss.), on July 11th, 
1859. He attended a public school in that city till he was 
fourteen, then became a clerk in a drug store, and was a 
retail clothing salesman from 1881 to 1887, when he estab- 
lished, with Nahum Stosch, the clothing house of Alexander 
& Stosch, in Buffalo. Mr. Alexander, who has patented the 
famous “ anticorrugator ” trouser-stretcher, early identified 
himself-with religious work, and has been since 1895 Presi- 
dent of the Rational Dress Reform League. 

One wonders if America has a correlative of every one 
on this side who is at all famous. We had long known, of 
course, of the two Winston Cuurcuityts. ‘These later 
revelations are even more astounding. 











VIKINGS’ FARE. 

AccorpinG to The Daily Mail the following is the recipe 
for M. Escorrier’s new masterpiece, [raises Sarah Bern- 
hardt, for whose appearance gourmets have for some time 
been palpitating :— 

‘Select some very fine ripe berries, carefully remove the stalks, and 
place the fruits in a silver or china timballe (bowl). Cover with 
powdered sugar and moisten with a few glasses of ‘Curagao i la Fine 
Champagne,’ after which keep in a cool place. 

Prepare a pine-apple ice, which turn into a square ‘Comtesse Marie’ 
mould ; also a very fine light mousse flavoured with the same brandy 
Curagao, adding a few spoonfuls of strawberry pulp passed through a 
very fine sicve so as-to give the mousse a nice warm-appcarance. 


**My DOG HAS JUST RUN UNDERNEATIL YOUR CIAIR ; 
Sick Passenger (faintly). ‘‘ Not 1F THERE WAS A WILD ELEPHANT UNDERNEATH It.” 








MAY I Ask YOU To MoVE, Sin? 


When ready to serve, turn out the ice on a deep dish, if possible 
square in shape. Place the strawberries all round the ice and completely 
cover the latter by the mousse. 

To enhance the effect, place the dish whereon the strawberries repose 
in a block of natural ice, and cover the whole with a veil of drawn 
(spun) sugar.” 

Feeling that there is something a little decadent and 
effeminate about this confection as a food for the masters 
of the waves Mr. Punch’s gastronomic expert has great 
pleasure in presenting a similar but slightly more stimu- 
lating dainty, which will be tested by a gathering of boy- 
scout cognoscenti on Hampstead Heath next Saturday. He 
emai Fraises Francis Drake. 

Prepare a large heavy mousse. To do this take two 
mocassins, one tomahawk, and bow and arrows. Stalk the 
mousse carefully until within about fifty yards, then pot it 
behind the left shoulder-blade. Skin body and remove the 
brisket (whatever that may be) and cure it over camp fire. 
Use it as football until thoroughly tender, mince in chaff- 
cutter, and mix with two pints of Devonshive cream (which 
should be whipped thoroughly for two hours with a stock- 
whip) and a quart of stone ginger-beer. 

Place in a refrigerator for an hour, and if it looks cold 
when it comes out wrap in soft woollen comforter and 
sprinkle lavishly with red pepper. Now run the lawn- 
mower lightly over the strawberry bed for ten minutes, 
and pour the result round mousse, Garnish with comfray, 
poppadums, and angelica. Serve hard into the left-hand 
court with a cut, and fly for cover. 
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GEORGE’S WIFE’S BABY. 

From one point of view, of course, 
it is George’s baby. But somehow I 
never think of it in that light—partly, 
I suppose, because I have never come 
across George and it together, and 
have scarcely so much as heard him 
speak of it. There are times, indeed, 
when I am disposed to doubt if George 
has ever seen it. 

I myself met it for the first time the 
other day. 

“Tsn't he a darling ?”’ cried George’s 
wife eestatically, as she held it out for 
my inspection; and I could not help 
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“What are you going to do with| watch,” was her next foolish remark, 
him ?” I inquired with an effort. jand she waited expectantly. I waited 
This time there was a metallic} too. ‘“ Well, why don’t you show it to 
gleam in George’s wife’s eyes that I| him?” she said at last. 
liked even less than the stiffening of} ‘I was waiting for him to ask me; 
her shoulders. | you told him to, you know.” 

“Ts it possible,” she asked, “that; ‘Bless the man, does he think a 
you are trying to work off on me a/three-months-old baby can __ talk? 
so-called joke which even the back! Here, give it to me.” 
pages of the magazines have got tired} ‘“I—I think I must have left it at 
of printing? Do you want to know; home.” 
whether I am going to keep it or} ‘Then what’s that you’ve got on 
drown it? Because I may tell you |the end of your chain?” 
at once that I’ve quite made up my| ‘There was no help for it, and I had 
mind to keep it.” to take out the watch—a new and 


, 








“You misunderstand me. I merely|valuable one, given by dear Aunt 
-— -— Josephine to her favourite 








being at once struck by the; 
fact that it was a singularly 
obese baby. 

I looked at it critically and 
dispassionately, but thought 
it best not to say exactly 
what I felt. 

“Well, can’t you speak ?” 
asked George’s wife. “‘ What 
do you think of him?” 

“T—I was thinking that 

Surely he doesn’t take 
enough exercise?” I burst 
out at last, trying to put it 
as nicely as I could. 

“What on earth do you 
mean?” 

I saw that it was necessary 
to state the truth boldly and 
bluntly. 

“Why,” I said, “can’t you 
see for yourself how stout 
he’s getting? If I were) 
you,” 1 went on impressively, | 
“T should knock off one of 
his meals. And don’t let him 
sleep so much after lunch ; 
you can’t help putting on| 
flesh if you do that.” =e 

“ Putting on flesh, indeed!” ‘ 








to Site dentate “gl [A whisper girl has been installed at the Globe Theatre to receive 
cried> my sister-in-law ‘with | telephone calls and convey the message in a whisper to the person 
indignation. ‘ Why, every- | concerned.} 


(and most talented) nephew 
on my last birthday—open 
the case and hold it up to his 
ear. I got tired of this before 
he did, and then the trouble 
began, culminating in the 
point at which offspring and 
hairspring became hopetessly 
entangled. It may well be, 
as George’s wife afterwards 
alleged, that I gave free ex- 
pression to my feelings, and 
even if I did say “ Drat the 
little beast!’ (which I have 
no recollection of doing) there 
was surely plenty of provo- 
cation. What I do remember 
quite plainly, however, is that 
hefore I went I gave George's 
wife some sound advice con- 
cerning her baby. 

“Tt seems to me,” I said, 
“that he’s well on the road 
to become a smug, self- 
conscious, self-indulgent little 
prig. He has absolutely no 


Tue ‘ Wiutsrer GinL” MAY BE AN EXCELLENT INSTITUTION, BUT thought beyond himself. But 
WE ARE INCLINED TO THINK THERE MAY BE MISUNDERSTANDINGS AT 


what can you expect if you 
keep him at home all day? 
Let him run about with 
others of his own age, or, 
——-hetter still, send him to a 











body says he’s the nicest — 
little fellow that ever was—isn’t ’oo, 
icksey-dicksey ? He’d take first prize 
at any> Baby. Show—wouldn’t ’oo, 
toodleums ?.”’ 

“Ts that his name? ” 

“Ts what his name?” 


“Then why——” 


‘wanted to know what profession you! good public school. 
'intended him for.” 


But there was make him cry?” 
a stiffened logk about George’s wife’s ; 


That ‘li knock 

‘some of the nonsense out of him, 
“Well, whatever happens, he’s cer-|and take off some of his ridiculous 

tainly not going to be a horrid, spiteful | fat into the bargain. You mark my 

journalist man who’s always poking | words——” 

‘fun or slinging mud, is ’oo, icks—are| But by this time I was alone in the 


q ‘ Toodleums.” :you, Dicky darling ?” |room, and since then I have not: been 
i “No.” | “Dicky darling,” looking his worst,|on the best of terms with George's 
“ Icksey-dicksey, then ?” ‘answered with a loud yell. wife. . Nor with George either, for that 

r “No.” “There, then, did his nasty unky} matter. I happened to ask him for 


seven-and-six, the price of repairs to 
No, he did not,” I answered shortly. | my watch, and his reply was worthy 











Miraculously enough, at the sound | neither of a father nor of a brother. _ 

rt spring that I did not-quite like. So of my voice the crying stopped, and I} “It’s your own fault,” he said 
once more I sought refuge in silence, | turned a triumphant gaze on George’s; coldly. ‘“ What on earth did you 
and for a space engaged in quiet con-' wife. I could see she was in two! want to give it to him for?” ; 

templation of the fleshy mass. ‘minds whether to make the baby yell| Two hours later I thought of a suit- 
A} « Well?” asked George’s wife again ; | again or not, but in the end her better} able answer; but the only person handy 
and again I found I was expected to feelings conquered. !on whom I could have worked it off was 
say something. | “Ask unky to show ’oo his nice new | the office-boy, and he hasn't got a baby. 


shoulders as she bent over her off-' 
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“DEAR ME, QUARRELLING AGAIN! YOU MUST TRY TO GIVE AND TAKE,” 


“Tuat’s wHat I'M TRYING TO LEARN 'IM!” 

















LINES TO AN AERIAL INTERRUPTER. 


Goop airman, sailing up and down, l And Brown (no golfer, Brown) instead 
If haply you should note Lays the long brassie well-nigh dead 

(Blobs on the links beneath you) Brown And turns to me, with triumph red, 
And me in my green coat, Seeking my homage—then I do not mind, 


Me, by some fortune on my game, 
And putting all the shots to shame 
Of poor old Brown, then heed my claim 
Airman, and do not act the untimely goat. 


Yor then I glance at Brown (quite pink, 
As I observed before) 

And murmur, “ Brown, I sometimes think 
Golf is a beastly bore ; 


Keep far away, young flying man! How better far to be employed 
The welkin’s windy trough Like that young chap, to scour the void, 
With those imperious pinions fan, Doing one’s country’s work or, buoyed 
Shoo! little bird, be off ! By dreams of bullion from The Mail, to soar 


When I have punched a peerless drive 
Straight as the homing bee to hive, 
Pinwards, or bested bogey five, 

None of your foolish antics. This is golf. 


High from this petty vale of woe 
Where we poor earthmen plod, 

Threshing the landscape blow by blow, 
Whilst he, like some swift god, 


Golf, and I want the caddies’ praise, Holding the future in his hand, 
And Brown's resentful “ Whew!” Does battle for the wreath—how grand !— 
As the long tee-shot, winged by fays, At Hendon ;—do I understand 
Transcends their struggling view ; (Caddy, my niblick!) that I play the odd?” 


Golf—when my mashies, soft and clean, 
Do a vol-plané on the green, 
I look for plaudits blent with teen, 


That is the time, young lord of air, 
For you to flutter down, 
Or wheel above us bold and fair 





I do not want them gazing up at you. With beo-like noise, that Brown 
On other days—ah well! when Fate May have the gilded nectar-cup 
Is niggard and unkind, Dashed from his lips or e’er he sup, 
And dooms my ball to devious gait But when the bard is two holes up 
And dunches in the rind, Oblige me, then, and do not play the clown. Evog. 
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AN UNHAPPY SPECULATION. 


Tuis is how I 
African mining magnate with a stake 
in the Empire. 

During February I grew suddenly 
tired of waiting for the summer to 
begin. London in the summer is a 
pleasant place, and chiefly so because 
you can keep on buying evening papers 
to see what Kent is doing. In Feb- 
ruary life has no such excitements 
to offer. So I wrote to my solicitor 
about it. 

“T want you” (I wrote) “to buy me 
fifty rubber shares, so that I can watch 
them go up and down.” And I added, 
“ Brokerage 1” to show that I knew 
what I was talking about. 

He replied tersely as follows : 

“Don’t be a fool. If you have any 
money ‘to invest I can get you a safe 
mortgage at five per cent. Let me 
know.” 

It’s a funny thing how the minds of 
solicitors run upon mortgages. If they 
would only stop to think for a moment 
they. would see that you couldn’t 
possibly watch a safe mortgage go up 
and down. I left my solicitor alone 
and consulted Henry on the subject. 
In the intervals between golf and golf 
Henry dabbles in finance. 

“You don’t want anything gilt- 
edged, I gather?” he said. It’s 
wonderful how they talk. 

“T want it to go up and down,” I 
explained patiently, and I indicated 
the required movement with my um- 
brella. 

“What about a little flutter in oil?” 
he went on, just like a financier in a 
novel. 

“T'll have a little flutter in rasp- 
berry jam if you like. 
long as I can rush every night for the 


last edition of the evening papers and | But he never recked how the private 
say now and then, ‘Good heavens, I’m | investor would suffer; and there was I, 


ruined.’ ”’ 


“Then you'd better try a gold-mine,” for all the papers, until my rooms were 
said Henry bitterly, in the voice of one | littered with copies of The Times, The 
who has tried. “Take your choice,” | Financial News and—so literally was 


and he threw the paper over to me. 

“I don’t want a whole mine—only 
a vein or two. Yes, this is very inter- 
esting,” I went on, as I got among the 
West Africans. ‘The scoring seems 
to be pretty low; I suppose it must 
have been a wet wicket. ‘H.E. Reef, 
1}, 2’—he did a little better in the 
‘4, Boflin River, ;';, 
;'«’—they followed. on, you see, but 
they saved the innings defeat. By the 
way, Which figure do I really keep my 
eye on when I want to watch them go 
up and down?” 

“Both. One eye on each. And 
don’t talk about Boffin River to me.” 

“Ts it like that, Henry? Iam sorry. 


became a West 


Anything as} 


| 
| 





| 


|the figure immediately after it was 1, 





I suppose it’s too late now to offer you 
a safe mortgage at five per cent.? I 
know a man who has some. Well, 
perhaps you’re right.” 

On the next day I became a mag- 
nate. The Jaguar Mine was the one 
I fixed upon—for two reasons. First, 


which struck me as a good point from 
which to watch it go up and down. | 
Secondly, I met a man at lunch who) 
knew somebody who had actually seen 
the Jaguar Mine. 
“He says that there’s no doubt 
about there being lots there.” 
“Lots of what? Jaguars or gold?” 
“Ah, he didn’t say. Perhaps he 
meant jaguars.” 

Anyhow, it was an even chance, and 
I decided to risk it. In a week’s time 
I was the owner of what we call in the 
City a “block” of Jaguars—bought 
from one Herbert Bellingham, who, 
I suppose, had been got at by his 
solicitor and compelled to return to 
something safe. I was a West African 
magnate. 

. My first two months as a magnate 
were a great success. With my heart 
in my mouth I would tear open the 
financial editions of the evening papers, 
to find one day that Jaguars had soared 
like a rocket to 1,4,, the next that they 
had dropped like a stone to 1,15. There 
was one terrible afternoon when for 
some reason which will never be pro- 
perly explained we sank to 43. I think 
the European situation had something 
to do with it, though this naturally 
is not admitted. Lord Roruscuixp, I 
fancy, suddenly threw all his Jaguars 
on the market; he sold and sold and 
sold, and only held his hand when, 
in desperation, the Tsar granted the 
concession for his new Southend to 
Siberia railway. Something like that. 


sitting at home and sending out madly 


my order taken— Answers, The Feathered 
World and Home Chat. Next day we 
were up to $4, and I breathed again. 
But I had other pleasures than these. 
Previously I had regarded the City 
with awe, but now I felt a glow of 
possession come over me whenever I 
approached it. Often in those first 
two months I used to lean against the 
Mansion House in a familiar sort of 
way; once I struck a match against 
the Royal Exchange. And what an 
impression of financial acumen I could 
make in a drawing-room by a careless 
reference to my “block of Jaguars”’! 
Even those who misunderstood me 
and thought I spoke of my “ flock of 





jaguars ” were startled. Indeed life was 
very good just then. 

But lately things have not been going 
well. At the beginning of April Jaguars 
settled down at 1,1;. Though I stood for 
hours at the club tape, my hair standing 
up on end and my eye-balls starting 
from their sockets, Jaguars still came 
through steadily at 1,4. To give them 
a chance of doing something, I left 
them alone for a whole week—with 
what agony you can imagine. Then ] 
looked again ; a whole week and any- 
thing might have happened. Pauper 
or millionaire ?—No, still 1,4. 

Worse was to follow. Editors actu- 
ally took to leaving out Jaguars alto- 
gether. I suppose they were sick of 
putting 1, in every edition. But how 
ridiculous it made my idea seem of 
watching them go up anddown! How 
blank life became again! 

And now what I dreaded most of 
all has happened. I have received a 
“Progress Report” from the mine. 
It gives the “total footage” for the 
month, special reference being made to 
“cross-cutting, winzing and sinking.” 
The amount of “tons crushed” is 
announced. There is serious talk of 
“ore” being ‘“ extracted ;” indecd 
there has already been a most alarm- 
ing ‘“‘ yield in fine gold.” In short, it 
can no longer be hushed up that the 
property may at any moment be 
“placed on a dividend-paying basis.” 

Probably I shall be getting a safe tive 
per cent. ! 

“Dash it all,” as I said to my 
solicitor this morning, “I might just 
as well have bought a rotten mort- 
gage.” A, A, M. 





A Peculiar Hobby. 

‘‘The mole is a warlike animal—the most 
voracious, perhaps, in our island. 

It is a popular belief that every true Mitford 
of Mitford has-three moles on one part or an- 
other of his or her body.” 

Yorkshire Evening Post. 
This fine story of British stoicism puts 
the tale of the Spartan boy quite into 
the shade. 





An Adventurous Voyage. 

“The liner Virginian, which arrived at 
Liverpool from Manchester on Saturday, reports 
having sighted seventy-seven icebergs during 
the voyage.” —Belfast Evening Telegra; h. 
Steamers passing through the Ship 
Canal at this time of year ought to 
take the southern route. . 





“It must be accepted as a generally estab- 
lished principle that, contact having been ob- 
tained with the enemy, the Military Aviator 
should at once take to flight.” 

Air-Service Regulations. 
Military Aviator :; “ Well, I’m tired of 
pushing the bally thing along. I wish 
T could see an enemy.” 
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MODES FOR MOODS. 


SuowINe THE DISADVANTAGES OF ADOPTING Miss VIOLET VANBRUGH’S THEORY (RECENTLY PROPOUNDED IN A CONTEMPORARY) THAT 
ONE'S CLOTHES SHOULD SUIT ONE’S MOOD OF THE MOMENT, 
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Extract from Diary.—A¥TER LUNCH, WENT OUT WITH BILL. BovcitT A NEW NAT. FELT BETTER. BILL UNFORTUNATELY 
FELY ROTTEN, BILL HORRIBLY CHEERFUL, OVERHEARD PRICE, Boril HAD TO GO NOME AND CHANGE BEFORE 
GOING TO PARK, 
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’ BILL WENT ON TO HIS CLUB AND HAD A SUCCESSFUL GAME OF PERKED UP AFTER DINNER. THE CHAMPAGNE OR SOMETHING 
SNOOKER. I WENT TO MINE AND PLAYED BRIDGE. HELD ROTTEN DISAGREED WITH BILL, SO WE BOTH HAD TO RETURN HOME AND 
CARDS ALL THE TIME, BILL INSISTED ON DINING OUT. CHANGE AGAIN BEFORE GOING TO THE DUMPSHIRES’, 
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Otherwise Respectable Person. “Ir I noitp on I bose Ma treats! Ir I Ler Go I ra’ poon! 
Was EVER MORTAL MAN IN SIC A PREDEECAMENT ?” 








THEATRICAL NOTES. 


THE recent action of Mr. ArtHur 
Bourcuier in changing tho title of his 
Garrick Theatre success to Proper Peter, 
in order to meet the views of “many 
parents,” is one that was sure to give 
rise to considerable comment in dra- 
matic circles. Other managements will 
certainly not be slow to follow his ex- 
cellent example. 

Thus we learn, on wholly impeach- 
able authority, that Messrs. VEDRENNE 
and Eapie are about to rename their 
programme at the Criterion; and that 
The Kiss and The New Sin are to be 
called respectiv ely The Handclasp and 
His Father’s Will. 

Mr. Macponatp Hastinas’ other 
work is also to be brought into line 
with the new movement by having its 
title changed immediately from Love— 





and What Then to the more innocent 
one of Affection—et Cetera. 

On the other hand, Mr. Artruur 
Cotuins wishes us to contradict a 
rumour that the name of the spectac- 
ular drama at the National Theatre is 
to be changed from Ben Hur to Ben 
Him. Sir Georce ALEXANDER also 
denies in the most emphatic manner 
that he has any intention of playing 
Bella Donna under the suggested new 
title of Ammoniated Quinine. 

At the Apollo Theatre, every even- 
ing, The Pleasant Smile. 

Other recent innovations by two 
West-end managements, of which one 
provides a ‘“ Whisper Girl” to convey 
telephone calls to members of the 
audience during the performance, the 
other adds a short story by a popular 
author to its programme, have not 
passed unnoticed. It is very generally 


felt that these actions mark a tendency 
which, if carried far enough, may en- 
tirely remove the fault so “often found 
with the theatre as a place where there 
is “ nothing to do but watch plays.” 

Happily ‘the palatial building shortly 
to be erected by the enterprise of Mr. 
CuarLes Frouman will do much to- 
wards this end, as we hear that, in ad- 
dition to spacious reading and writing 
rooms, London’s newest “theatre is to 
be provided with a swimming-bath, a 
gymnasium, and a circulating library. 
It is said, moreover, that an ingenious 
system of sound- proof shelters, attached 
to the higher-priced seats, will enable 
their occupants to enjoy complete 
immunity from the often disturbing 
traffic of the stage. 





THE MYTH. 
(A Thames Trout.) 
Wuere the bulrushes grow ranker 
(Oh, the long green spears a-gleai !) 
There the punt shall rock at anchor 
In the stream ; 
By the weir’s cool curve of thunder, 
By the stones where wagtails plunder 
Foolish daddy-long-leg flies, 
And the strings of rainbow bubbles in 
a rhapsody arise! 
Hours may pass and hours go fleeting, 
You shall heed them not, but stay 
Lost to them, and all the sweeting 
Of the may ; 
For beneath the swelling current 
Where the midge-cloud hangs susurrant, 
And the sweeping swallows go, 
Lives a most prodigious monster, lurk- 
ing learnedly and low! 
No! I’ve never really seen him, 
But the boatman tells a tale 
Of a something (must ’a’ been ’im”) 
Like a whale 
On the shelving shallow showing, 
‘Where them kingeups is a-growing,” 
Only just the other night, 
And the frightened fry. went leaping 
from the Presence left and right! 


But a crafty old curmudgeon 
He must be, for ne’er a fin 
Does he move for any gudgeon 
That you spin; 
With a wink he maybe watches 
"Neath the willow-root’s dark notclies 
As you toil with aching wrist, 
But the landing-net’s no nearer, nor 
the deft taxidermist ! 


But the skies are smiling bluely, 
There is shade along the shore, 
And the chestnut ’s litten newly 
Lamps a score ; 

Drop the rod then and be thankful 
For the sights that fill the bank full— 
Verdant meads and ancient stems 
And the broad paternal bigness and the 





peace of Father Thames! 
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ON THE CRATER’S EDGE. 
Joun Buux (to Commitice of Enquiry). “HALLO, DOWN THERE! ANYBODY 
ANYTHING?” 
Voice (from below). “NOT YET, BUT WE'RE GETTING WARM.” 


[An Italian savant has recently been prosecuting investigations in the hollow of Vesuvius.] 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tony, M.P. 

















“YOUTH AT THE PROW AND (MIXED) PLEASURE AT THE HELM.” 


Mr. F. D, AcLAND. 
Sir Joun Sion, 


House of Commons, Monday, May 20. 
—Curious how history repeats itself in 
the record of Parliament. Time was 
within memory of a few still seated on 
the green benches when the House of 
Commons possessed two Bens. One 
was the Right Honourable GrorGcE 
Bentinck, Member for West Norfolk, 
who proudly wrote himself down in 
Dod “ A Tory,” an ancient honourable 
style, which in his later days became 
effaced by intrusion of the modern 
name Conservative. The other was 
CavenpisH Bentinck, Member for 
Whitehaven, a legislator with tousled 
hair which when, in accordance with 
frequent habit, he stood at the Bar 
surveying the House, suggested that 
he had just been drawn through a 
hedge backwards. One, by reason of 
his ample proportions, was known as 
Bic Bey. The other, moulded on 
smaller scale, was Lirrie Bren. 

To-day we have with us only one 
Bexy, upon whom his godfathers 
and godmother in his baptism, with 
prophetic foresight of what in due time 


would become a precious antique ware, 











Mr. Wepcwoop BENNY. 


Mr. Herperr SAMUEL. 


bestowed the name of WerpGwoop. 
The twentieth - century LirrLeE BENN 
ranks in Ministry as Junior Lord of 
Treasury, his place being in the Whips’ 
room or the Lobby. Premrer’s quick 
eye discerning his capacity, he has this 
session found provided for him a seat 
on Treasury Bench, where he represents 
First COMMISSIONER OF Works, throned 
in the Lords. 

The preference fully justified. The 
Deputy First CoMMISSIONER’S answers 
are excellent alike in matter and 
manner. To-day delighted House by 
unexpected turn of ingenuousness. Long 
question on paper affecting status of 
architects engaged by Board of Works. 
Reply duly read. Up gat inevitable 
Supplementary Questioner with endea- 
vour to confound the young Minister 
by reference to state of things existing 
in 1869. 

“T am afraid,” said Lirrtr BEny, 
irresistible boyish smile illuminating 
his countenance, ‘‘my memory does 
not go back so far.” 

The House, remembering that he is 
in his thirty-fifth year and looks nine- 





Mr. AsQuirH. 


teen, burst into roar of sympathetic 
laughter, under which the Supplemen- 
tary Questioner, for once abashed, sat 
silent. 

The incident focusses attention upon 
prominent, noteworthy characteristic 
of present Government. Sark, whose 
memory, going further back than 
LittLeE Benn’s, recalls the personnel 
of the Disrarti Government, declares 
that, compared with long succession 
of Ministries subsequent thereto, the 
average of age in the present one is 
by many points the lowest. The barge 
of State is manned by Youth at the 
prow and (mixed) Pleasure at the 
helm in the person of AsquiTH, himself 
youthful compared with PALMERSTON, 
DisraELI and GLADSTONE when they 
were seated in his place. 

In one respect Nature has done 
something to rob First Lorp oF THE 
ApmiraLty and Home Secretary of 
the attribute of youthfulness theirs by 
right of years. As in some Alpine 
regions, volcanic forces at work leave 
particular mountains bald-pated among 
a group of snow-clad hills, so these 
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twin Ministers would find convenient 
headgear in the halo Prince ARTHUR 
has already fixed on the head of Sr. 
McKenna. At.the time when GrorGE 
Wynpuam, Silas Wegg of the Front 
Opposition Bench, dropped into poetry, 
voicing the aspiration of the patriotic 
Party in the immortal couplet 
We want eight 
And we won't wait, 

it was proudly said of McKenna, then 
at the Admiralty, that he never turned 
a hair. Wurvsron is still capable of 
performing that acrobatic feat. But 
the intense heat of brain force beneath 
the cranium is rapidly withering away 
the heather. : 

For the rest the young men of the 
Ministry suffer no detriment from 
natural youthfulness of appearance. 





OFF FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
** What a lark if we never went back.” 


Their age is an accident; their Parlia- 
mentary capacity, individual and in 
the aggregate, is a marvel. As far as 
memory or reading goes, never has 
au Leader of the House of Commons 
been served by so strong a team of 
youngsters as that which AsquitH with 
light skilful hand drives to-day. 
Business done.—In Committee on 
Civil Service Estimates. The Inrant 
SaMvuEL makes annual statement of 
work at Post Office. He demonstrates 
afresh that the young fellows alluded 
to are not only high-grade debaters but 
exceptionally able administrators. 
Wednesday.—Attendance,dangerously 
diminishing through last two days, re- 
mitted by adjournment for Whitsun 
recess. Bringing up the rear of group of 
Members joyously going off for holiday, 
walked arm-in-arm the Home Rule 
Bill and his companion dealing with 
the Welsh Church. Both have passed 
Second Reading stage and stand for 





“Supposing we never went back!” 
chuckled Home Rule Bill. - - 

“ What a lark!’ responded his merry 
rival. 

Business done.—Adjourned till 4th 
June. 





THE ROMANCE OF PETER 
GRAHAM’S WHISKERS. 
PREFACE. 

No blame attaches to Mr. Frank 
Ricuarpson in this regrettable affair. 
CHAPTER I. 

THe BEGINNING. 

Peter Graham was in all but his 
substantial form (which was short, 
stout and ruddy) a self-made man. 
He was very happy of disposition and 
determined of character, as firmly re- 
solved to do everything well for his 
own part as he was convinced that all 
things were for the best as arranged by 
Providence. Only when he was made 
a Justice of the Peace for his county 
did he begin to entertain doubts, and 
those not of himself but of Provi- 
dence. He never questioned that he 
was capable of fulfilling the magisterial 
office as it had never been fulfilled 
before, but he could not help feeling 
that appearances were against him. 
The genuine judicial face is not round, 
bonny and jovial; it is long, solemn 
and knowing. He improved his law, 
he improved his clothes, and with 
enormous effort he improved his figure. 
But his face he could not alter, for if 
that is not of the magisterial cut 
nothing will make it so, except (he 
thought in a moment of inspiration) 
short, sharp and precise side whiskers. 
It so fell out that about that period 
Mr. Justice Phipps (let us call him) 
very conveniently went the North- 
Eastern Circuit and visited the assize 
town of Peter's county. By so doing 
he afforded him a model of the lines 
which the administration of criminal 
justice and the development of the 
legal whisker should follow. Seeing 
him, Peter at once made up his mind 
and the appropriate growth was begun. 
CHAPTER II. 

THe Enp. 

The success of the new appendages, 
as reflected by his mirror, seemed to 
Peter Graham to be complete. He 
only needed an opportunity to test 
their effect on an expert or two before 
he made his first public appearance on 
the Bench. That opportunity was 
afforded by an invitation to dine and 
sleep at the Chairman’s country house 
on the eve of the Quarter Sessions. 
Peter, full of confidence in his facial 
dignity, packed his bag and set forth 

to make his début. 





From the station to the Chairman’s 
house was a mile drive, and he drove 
it in the village fly. Cabmen are 
not experts, but this one, he felt no 
doubt, was in the habit of conveying 
J.P.’s and would have an eye for such, : 
Peter was only too aware of the man's 
close scrutiny and noted with satisfac- 
tion the decision with which he 
mounted his box-seat and started his 
horse, as one who knew what he was 
about. His attitude seemed to suggest 
that he had noted the whiskers and 
drawn a deduction from them. This 
was the fact. Peter could have wished 
that the man had uttered a “ M’lud,” 
but had no hesitation in believing that 
his thoughts lay in that direction. 
This was not the fact. 

As the fly drew near the lodge gates 
the man leant over from his box and, 
in a tone so far removed from respect 
for a tribunal as to be contempt for 
an equal, 

“ Stable entrance, I s’pose?” he said. 








TO EDWARD, A PUPPY. 
(On the day that I lost him.) 
My Edward, since early this morning, 
When I pondered a poem (to Jane), 
And you slipped from my side without 
warning, 
The house has been plunged into 
pain ; 
Your absence has blighted our pleasure, 
Expunged are the smiles that were 
ours 
By the thought of your burying osseous 
treasure 
Midst alien flowers. 


We are lonely to-night, we are lone,Ted; 
Come back; let your wanderings 
cease. 
In the home there’s an air of unwonted 
And far from enjoyable peace. 
Unrucked by your juvenile scrambles, 
Serene in its place is each mat, 
While out in the garden, unchivied, 
there gambols 
The Tomkinsons’ cat. 


Forgiven are all your vagaries ; 

Come home to us, all shall be right. 
We are sitting and sighing, ‘O where is 
Our wandering puppy to-night ?” 
Deprived of your presence we languish, 

Bereft of your bark we are sad ; 
Come home and redeem your adorers 
from anguish, 
Young fellow-me-lad. 





‘© A beautiful colour flooded her face ; a soft 
light—half proud, half tearful—shone in her 
left hand, closely pressed against her heart.” 

Church Family Newspaper. 
The danger of carrying a tearful light 
in the left hand is that one is so likely 
to leave it behind in a cab. 





Committee when business is resumed. 
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Mr. AND Mrs. HAWKINS ENTERTAINED A FEW FRIENDS TO A DAY'S SPORT ON WHttr-MONDAY AMONG THE BOOTHS, COCOA-NUT 
LUNCHEON, AT WHICH TIE LADIES OF THE PAI 
YHE FOREST, AND A PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN WITH THE DAY'S BAG LAID OUT ON THE SWARD, 


iTY JOINED THE SPORTSMEN, WAS SERVED IN 








A NUDE DEPARTURE. 

[‘‘ Having a grievance against the council, two 
hundred bathers, it is stated, threatened to 
march in a semi-nude condition through the 
streets of Southend, by way of protest.” 

Evening News.} 

By to-night it is estimated that 
10,000 bathers throughout the country 
willbe on:strike. An important meeting 
of the Executive of the Amalgamated 
Society of Serpentine Swimmers is 
taking place, and there is a possibility 
that the trouble will assume a serious 
aspect. If some agreement is net-come 
to during the week it is quite likely 
that the Channel- Swimming season 
will be entirely ruined. Southend to- 
day was a scene of wild excitement. 
The whole town seemed to be out. So 
was the tide. All of a sudden a cry 
was raised that there was a non-union 
man attempting to bathe, and an angry 
mob of “semi-nudes” rushed to the 
spot. Shouts of “ Black-leg!” were 
raised as the unhappy man was hauled 
from the mud, and the remark of a 








bystander that “black legs would be 
nearer the truth” was not without 
point. He was ultimately rescued by 
the police. A mass meeting of the 
National Bathers’ Federation is to be 
held in Hyde Park next Sunday. The 
more hot-headed section lost their 
resolution that everyone should go in 
a semi-nude condition, and University 
costume will be worn. There will be 
a variety of speakers from divers plat- 
forms. The principal orator will 
be Mr. Mackintosh, about whom the 
quarrel with the Southend Town 
Council first started. The whole family 
of Mackintosh is exceedingly popular 
with the Southend bathers, and the 
high-handed action of the Council in 
refusing to let them walk through the 
streets to the sea (if any) in bathing 
costume is deeply resented. There is 
also the vexed question of Mixed Bath- 
ing, and it is understood that so serious 
a view do the Government take of the 
situation that Mr. AseuitH contem- 
plates introducing a Minimum Age Bill 


at an early date. Meanwhile the Board 
of Trade is (as usual) keeping a watch- 
ful eye 6 the situation, and we are to 
have Mr. CHURCHILL’s assurance, made 
after consultation with the Home Src- 
RETARY, that-“‘the Admiralty is fully 
alive to the necessity of protecting the 
bathing-machines of the coast towns 
in case of a riot, but that at present 
the ‘semi-nudes’ are behaving in a 
most orderly manner, and he does not 
anticipate that the services of the Navy 
will be required.” 








‘“‘The English yield of hay from permanent 
grass was 38°3 ewt., but in Ireland it was 
almost precisely double—50°5 ewt. 

Yorkshire Post. 
If all our contemporary’s “ doubles’ 
are like this its Sporting Commissioner 
must be an unpopular man. 


’ 





‘*Well-Edueated Young Swiss Lady, highly 
recommended, leaving present situation on ac- 
count of French, and Music lessons to children.” 

Adtrt, in ‘* The Standard.” 
Enough to make anyone want to move 


on, 
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LINES ON A DEAD BICYCLE. 
AtruovaH I be a thing of waggish cheer 
~And philosophical habit, little prone 
ganake much noise, or drop the kindly tear 
@p anyone’s affairs except my own, 
@, were I soulless as a gramophone, 


Ah me, ah me, 
Still would I weep, this piteous sight to see. 


For, mark you, this poor stricken thing has been 
The petted darling of some dainty fair ; 

Hers was the hand that loved to keep it clean, 
‘Watched it and tended it, and with fond care 
Gave it sweet oils, and swiftly would repair 
* bts slightest hurt 

*Filom piercing nail, perchance, or caking dirt. 

And ’twas a lovely creature. Of a truth, 

Nature has nothing fairer to the sight 
Than a young bicycle in its fresh youth, 
So strong it is and slender, slight and light, 
A thing of perfect symmetry, whose bright 
_And brilliant parts 
Disarm the sternest and entrance all hearts. 


And O what joy, when, with a favouring gale, 
Lightly they skimmed the land, these happy twain; 
Up hill, down dale, especially down dale, 
Although quite decent hills they would attain, 
Unless the lady, finding it a strain, 
Began to puff, 
And got off, feeling that she'd had enough. 
A gallant time, but all too quickly changed 
And sadly. It was ever woman’s whim 
To leave the thing she loves and grow estranged. 
Perhaps she found the early gloss grow’dim, 
Or, haply, yearned toward some newer “ jim "’ 
Which this poor steed - 
Lacked, and till then had neyer known the need. 


All this we know not. Only we expect 
The lady grew indifferent, ceased to tend 
Her charge, for with indifference comes neglect, 
The care became a nuisance, and the friend 
An ever-growing bore ; and, in tle end, 
The lady got 
Rid of it somehow—how, it matters not. 
Small need to trace its fall ; how it became 
Cheaper and ever cheaper, as it passed 
I’rom hand to hand ;-we see the once sleek frame 
Ungroomed, while lower in the social caste 
Ever it fell, until we find at last 
The pampered pet 
A hireling bob’s-worth for some ’Arzviet. 
And now ’tis dead. Its end was swift and kind, _ 
‘ More kind than life. With wild and frenzied leap 
A mad bus sprang upon it from behind , - 
And knocked it endways to its last long sleep. 
And now about a crushed and mangled heap 
_ The hushed-crowds throng 
‘While sad policemen bid them pass along. 


Pass to thy rest, poor bike! Thy task is done. 
Alone thou aged’st and alone hast died. 
Thy rider saw the peril—wretched one !— 
Thought not of saving thee, but to one side 
Leapt with a squeal whereat calm taxis shied. 
She’s in a swoon 
Just now, but she ’ll be sorry for it soon. 
Dum-Dvum. 


-| gét_one or two over. 


_| and win the game in double-quick time. 





THE LIGAMENT. 
(By One who helped to tear it.) 

We got the lawn tennis net up last week—at least the 
gardeners did—and it looked lovely with the court beauti- 
fully marked out and all shining in the sun. Then Rosie and 
I went to Dad. He was writing in his room, but we told 
him he'd ordered the net to be fixed and given us rackets, 
so he simply must come and play with us and really teach 
us how to do it. It’s no good playing that sort of game 
by yourselves, because you forget all the rules,and then you 
begin to argue, and then somebody throws down her racket 
and says it’s not fair and she won’t play any more. Grown- 
ups make all the difference. 

Well, first of all, Dad said he was much too busy and 
couldn’t possibly come, and then he looked out of the 
window and said it wasn’t such a bad day after a!l, and 
then he jumped up and said he could only be young once, 
and where was his racket? Then he said we must all look 
slippy into our tennis-shoes. He took an awfully long 
time getting his on, because he couldn’t find them at first, 
and when he did find them they were the wrong ones. He 
said it was always so with his boots and shoes: the right 
ones always hid themselves and the wrong ones tried to get 
themselves put on. But at last he was ready, and out we 
went and found Peggy waiting for us outside. She said 
Mum couldn't come and had told her to go out and make a 
fourth, and there she was. We didn’t really think she was 
up to it, because she’s so small and has to hold her racket 
in both hands, which doesn’t look well; but she’d made 
up her mind she was going to play, and Dad always in- 
dulges her very much because she makes him laugh. 

We began by having lessons, which was a useful thing, 
but not very exciting. We learnt what all the white lines 
meant and how to count, and what it means when some- 
one says you've got a hole in your racket, and all about 
deuce and vantage-in and vantage-ouf, and at last Dad said 
we'd all got our railroad service quite perfect and it was 
time to have a real game. He was enjoying himself tre- 
mendously, pretending that his name was GoperT and 
asking us to model ourselves carefully on him. I believe 
Gosert is a Frenchman who plays tennis rather well. 

Dad chose Rosie as a partner and I had Peggy, and then 
we began. I served. I’m not sure Dad was doing his very 
best, because he didn’t put many balls to Peggy, and when 
he did they were very gentle balls, and Peggy managed to 
Anyhow, we won the first game, and 
Dad and Rosie won the second, and then we began the 
third. It was Peggy’s service, and, bécause she was so 
small, she was allowed to serve standing close up to the net. 
She kept dancing about and chattering all the time while 
Dad was imploring her to treat tennis seriously and to 
remember what the world owed to tennis. So we got to 
thirty all; and Dad said it must be put an end to, and, if 
Rosie bucked up and helped him, they would now run out 
So, when Peggy 
served to him next, he gaye her what he called a teaser for 
areturn. It was up in the air and it came down witha 
big flop and bounced up again ever so high. Peggy never 
saw it. She shut her eyes and just swung herself at it with 
her racket in both hands as if she were taking what Dad 
calls a swipe to leg. She hit it all right, and away it went 
skimming over the net into Rosie’s court near the back 
line. Rosie was laughing so much she had tumbled down 
all of a heap and couldn't get up in time, so Dad made a 
rush, shouting out, “ Leave it to me,” and Rosie rolled her- 
self away out of the court, and Dad got to the ball, and I 
thought he was going to doit. But just as he was taking 
a whang at the ball he stopped short and yelled out, “ Ow! 
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vived so many pitched battles. 
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[Tue HEADMASTER OF RuGBY IS REPORTED TO HAVE SAID AT THE RECENT CONFERENCE ON ScHoon Dier THAT ‘‘ WHILE ADULTS 


SHOULD RISE FROM THE TABLE HUNGRY, 
House Master (with pride to Purent). 


who hit me?” “ Nobody hit you,” I said. “ That’s forty- 
thirty.” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘Rosie chucked a stone at me and hit me 
on the calf of the right leg.” 

We were all laughing, because Dad looked so funny 
hopping about with one leg in the air; but Rosie made her 
face serious and told him she hadn't thrown a stone at him. | 
Then Dad put his foot down and took a step, but it wasn’t 
much of a step, and he said, “Ow, ow! I can’t walk 
properly. I wonder what it is.” 

_ At this moment Uncle Edward came on to the lawn—he | 
isn’t really our uncle, but we call him that—and Dad told | 
him what had happened. Uncle Edward said, “I know | 
what you’ve done. I'll bet a hundred you’ve torn a| 
| 
| 





ligament. A man of your age ought to be more careful. | 
My father did the same thing last year and was laid up for| 
six weeks,” 

This seemed to make Dad angry. He said, “ Don’t talk 
rot about a man of my age not playing a footling game of 
lawn-tennis.”’ 

“Well, you mustn’t play any more footling games of 
lawn-tennis,” said Uncle Edward; “you must confine your- | 
self to the grand old athletic games of marbles and | 
spillikins.”’ 

Then he helped Dad to hobble into the house. 

Dad hadn’t torn it badly, because he can get about with 
a stick. But he says it’s a dreadful thing for him to be 
struck down in a mere frontier skirmish after having sur- 





“THEN WITH REGARD TO FOOD: WE FEED OUR 
AND OUR CHEF’S PUDDINGS HAVE NO EQUAL IN ANY SCHOOL IN THE KINGDOM.” 


CHILDREN SHOULD REACH A SENSE OF REPLETION BEFORE RISING.”’] 
BOYS TO REPLETION FIVE TIMES A DAY 


A COCKNEY DEPAYSEE. 

I’m sick of the bulging self-satisfied trees, 
The hedges all whitewashed with May, 

I can’t get away from the redolent breeze, 
I smell nothing else night and day. 

I’m weary to death of the willow-wren’s song, 
Of the glint of the gorse on the down, 

And, confined by a turquoise horizon, I long 
For the smoke and the swelter of Town. 


It’s O for the shops when the season is young, 
Not these stupid plantations of fir ; 

It’s O for the clip of a cockneyfied tongue, 
Instead of this slovenly burr ; 

It’s O for the glamour, the grit and the grime, 
The wealth and the wheels and the whirl, 

And it’s O for the bliss of a glorious time— 
The kind that appeals to a girl. 


With zephyrs unsullied my senses are cloyed 
In this box-bordered prison of bloom, 

But the reek of the Tube I'd inhale overjoyed 
Or a motor-bus spurting its spume. 

Wistaria tassels encircle the pane, 
With gold the genista is scored ; 


This happens each year, now it’s happened 


again, 
And I think I’ve a right to be bored. 
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THE WATCHMAN. 


You know the type of premises that 
are positively coming down on Tuesday 
next, and are consequently giving their 
stock aw ay? 

Two months ago I was so rash as to 
stop and look at one :— 


WRIST-WATCHES 
FROM 7/6, 


aitracteda me. 

I am a careful man, so I did nothing 
about it at the moment; but next 
Wednesday I happened to be passing 
the shop again. 

This time I was attracted right inside. 

“T want a wrist-watch from seven- 
and-six,” I said. 

The man began to show me some at 
thirty shillings. 

“No,” I said firmly. ‘ Here is seven- 
and-sixpence; now show me a wrist- 
watch from it.” 

He looked hurt, but he produced a 
neat little new season’s watching in 
art gun-metal. 

“ Does it go at all?’ I asked. 

This time he looked so hurt that I 
hastened to reassure him. 

“There, there,” I said, “I’m sure 
it goes like a—like a clock.” 

“Yes, Sir,” he said; “very like a 
clock.” 

The clock it went like must have 
been the one Aunt Sophie ‘gave us 
three years ago. It lost half-an-hour 
daily for a week, and then simply 
dropped out. 

I took the watch back to the premises, 
which had managed to stay up some- 
how. 

I thought the man was going to ery. 

* We don’t get complaints, not twice 
a year, Sir! But we'll let you have 
another instead,” he said finally. 

The second was, I always think, the 
best of them. It lost three-quarters of 
an hour a day, but it went for three 
whole weeks. 

When I took it back, the premises 
were as up as eyer, though there was 
another man in attendance. He ex- 
plained to me confidentiaily that they 
didn’t get complaints twice a year, but 
that they would let me have another 
instead. 

The one they let me have instead 
didn’t look strong from the first; it 
hardly went at all, except now and 
then at night, when no one was looking. 

Finally, I packed it up and returned 
it with a note, intimating that I was 
sorry to break their complaint record. 
I also put it to them that I didn’t want 
another instead; that wrist-watches 


had lost their appeal for.me; but that 
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I was prepared to consider seven- and- 
sixpences. 

Then came the master-stroke. 

The watch-man replied. He apolo- 
gised for the trouble my exceptional 
bad luck had occasioned me; he depre- 
cated strongly, however, any idea of 
giving it up as a bad job; and he 
enclosed a silver wrist-watch as a com- 
pensation for previous inadequacies. 

I kept it. I have it now. It is true 
that as a watch it has its failings. 
One of these is a tendency to go back- 
wards. In this and in some other 
respects it falls short of being an alto- 
gether reliable time-piec2; but it is 
silver. There must be nearly a shilling’s- 
worth of silver in it; and I had got it 
in exchange for a paltry piece of gun- 
metal work. 

Yesterday I passed the shop again. 
It flaunted a compelling show -card in 
blue and red -= 


SreciaL Line. 
BANKRUPT STOCK. 
35% 
REAL SILVER WRIST-WATCHES. 
From 6/6, 


UNDER COST. 








Next Tuesday I’m going round to 
help the premises with a pick-axe. 





MORE “LETTERS TO MYSELF.” 


Unpver the title Letters to Myself a 
book has just been published. I have 
not seen it, but the idea is so attractive 
that it has set me upon a similar form 
of composition. Telegrams to myself 
I have more than once despatched, 
when a house was too boring to stay 
longer in; but letters from the same 
hand to that destination’ are a novelty. 
Here then are a few which I[ have just 
received, with their answers :— 

I. 

Dear Oxp Srort,—Don’t you think 
it is about time to give up betting ? 
Once, in the dim and distant days, 
when the little wanton gees were less 
wanton, there was something init. In 
that blessed period, now apparently for 
ever gone, a favourite sometimes be- 
haved as such and came in first: Mr. 
RurF was more or less a sound guide: 
form told. But now? What happens 
now? Nota single favourite has won 
a big race this year. It is enough to 
make a horse the favourite to knock all 
the spirit out of him. It is like giving 
adogabad name. Look at the Chester 
Cup; look at the Jubilee Stakes; look 
at the Stewards’ Cup; but most of all 
look at the Derby. There never was 
such an open Derby as this in the 
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history of the Turf. A month ago there 
were two favourites at 3 or 4 to 1. 
Where are they now? One is not in 
the betting at all; the other is between 
10 or 20 to 1, both having descended 
from their proud positions to be among 
the “also rans.’ In such a time of 
flux and defiance of sound principle, 
give your bookie a miss, dear boy. 
wise in time. 
Your sincere Admirer, 
YOURSELF. 
Tue ANSWER. 

Dear Onp Pat,—I like you, and I 
believe in what you say; but what is 
life without a flutter? So I shall 
continue to lose your money—my 
money—our money—in the hope of one 
day making a real parcel. 

Your wilful OnE or Us, 


Il. 


Meris Lieser Frevnp (Oh, but I 
forgot, you don’t know German), you 


really must take a little more care of | 
I watched you the other | 


your health. 
night on your way home from that 
City dinner—you could easily have 
seen me—and I was ashamed. You 
not only swayel but you sang; and the 
result of watching you was that I con- 
tracted a terrible headache. Think of 
the future, if only for my sake. 


Your Well-wisher, Me. 


THE ANSWER. 

Dear Moratist,—So that was you 
I saw. There seemed to be two of 
everybody, and now I understand the 
whole thing. The other is the fellow 
who writes the letters. Well, I 
promise to obey as long as I can, and 
no one but a fool undertakes to do 
more than that. By the way, I wonder 
if your headache was as bad as mine. 
Mine was awful. 

Your repentant 
III. 

Dear Setr,—Hadn’t this habit of 
corresponding better cease? It is be- 
coming a bore. 

Yours sincerely, THe Same. 
Tur ANSWER. 
Drar Me, 
Yes. 


DovusBLe. 


Yours, 
You. 





Breakfast Table Politics. 

Fond Wife (pathetically -anxious to 
be well informed and an intelligent 
companion to her husband). ‘ I suppose 
that that surplice of Luoyp GrorGr's 
you were all discussing last night, 
and wondering what he would do 
with it, is the one that he will have 


no use for after the Welsh Church is. 


disestablished.” 


Be | 
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THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


RESULT OF A COURSE OF ‘* Y1IP-1-ADDyY,” ETC. AFTER AN OVERDOSE OF ‘‘ Tur Heart BowEep Dowy.” 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE |pamphlet. The pill shows up through the gilding, but it 


is quite an admirable pill. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) eee 
Ix The Ministry of Poll Poorman (Arvoup) Colonel; I want a word with Mr. Urton Suvciair. Only the 
Pepper has succeeded in making at least four real and | other day he was trying to persuade me to knock off food 
lovable people—to wit, the Reverend Apollos Burnett) and live on cold water and the New Thought; and now, in 
gh an Bi he hay aay one whose eccentricity — | meng | ee pager pe he invites me - a Po 
1¢ form of aiming to become a poor man's parson by!|hero because he could not get enough to eat. ow does 
holding aloof from “the gentry, himself working with his|he explain this? Here mt this young man, with all the 
hands (for sake of the symbol) in fustian and corduroy—to! water he wanted to drink and any amount of fresh air to 
the enormous scandal of the respectable part of his flock;|eat, and yet he grumbled. But then he was a genius, and 
Sarah Blagge, the strange, rugged, beautiful girl “off genius is notoriously eccentric. I know he was a genius, 
EEA Setatte Ui tao somite; Fete ooddiy aul lkesecexaienmae tole: eaten sn onenilae 
3 e 3CE al; LOS yor y and) because only a genius cou lave made such an impossible, 
worthy old clerical uncle, who is made alive with a few deft infernal, blithering ass of himself at every caneetenite. (I 
a of the pen and killed too casually in the second must apologise for my way of expressing myself, but one 
i _ ag — “= oe (a charming falls into this powerful, elemental manner after reading 
pastel), who dies in the third. 1¢ book is no mean} Mr, Srincuatr.) Since I read my first novel, 1 have made 
niger aed — — a from its virtues and the acquaintance of many exasperating heroes, but Mr. 
its defects, reads like a first novel. The author doesn’t Srxcuair’s Thyrsis has them beat, if I may borrow an 
quite succeed, I think, with the pleasant, wise little school- | expression ean his own country, to a frazzle. The trouble 
master or with brutal Squire Halleck, on both of which’ with Mr. Suvcuatr is that, after the success of The Jungle 
characters he has expended some pains. The former, with; he has felt obliged to be terrible and cuthalabdan pa 
his thoughtful and courageous philosophy, could hardly| everything. But I decline to be equally worked up over 
eg fo SO — afraid of the latter; while some mitiga-| the fact that American publishers (sordid brutes who 
oan Oo mg ine — oe apg of = roger. — wanted their business to show a profit) returned Thyrsis 
1¢ village is demanded in the interests of plausibility.| novels of genius—samples of which are given at frequent 
Someone would have horsewhipped Squire Halleck into) intervals F< te the story. A book like this + ont 
exile long before the book begins. Colonel Pepper has Mr. Hatt Carve in his preface, “needs little praise.” As 
8 mp ——s to red he has _ — felt, | that is what I have given it, these words from the Master 
and he has force to command a hearing. He wants to offer! are comforting. 
to “the Church” and “ Society” some frank and whole- | . gr ME PST 
some truths. A candid critic has to confess that the book) Every now and then Mr. Tom Gatton’s Memory Corner 
would have been a better novel if it had been a worse! (Jon Lona) finds its way into that. corner. of my 
































»memory in which Miss Matty reigns supreme. The two 
little old sisters and the sweet-faced girl who lives with 
them in the little green-shuttered house in the little old 
street way up in Hampstead are very nearly of the real 
Cranford breed. And yet, much as I like them, they don’t 
touch my heart with the incomparable magic of Mrs. 
GASKELL’s art. And the boy with the wonder‘ul tenor 
voice, a son of the old ladies’ long-lost sister, does not quite 
fit into the picture; nor yet his out-at-elbows patron and 
singing-master, a wandering musician of the Svengali type, 
who plants himself and his pupil under the old ladies’ roof 
until such time as he shall be able, by the help of their 
savings, to bring him out at a public concert. You can 
imagine the flutterings in the Hampstead dovecote when 
the boy took the musical world by storm, and first won the 
girl's heart and then did his best to break it by deserting 
her and ‘“* Memory Corner” for an older woman. All this 
and more is prettily told, but it is no longer Cranford. It 
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‘unexpected comet, the carth is about to go off with a bang, 
‘at the same time offering you a chance of being transferred 
to the planet Zan, close with the offer by all means, if 
‘you are an adventurous kind of fellow who likes a hair- 


raising and melodramatic existence amongst people and | 


‘places with exceedingly rum names. Otherwise say no, 
and whistle for a policeman. What Adrian Osgard did in 
Veeni the Master (STANLEY PavL) was to accept his chance 

of metempsychosis, together with a hundred thousand 
other Earth-men ; but I doubt if they would have done it 
if they had known exactly what they were in for. Adrian, 

_ for instance, was, so far as I can make out, entirely unaware 
that he was Assenaue of the Beginning, and that, after a 
long period of fierce fighting with the Zanians and spiritual 
conflict with Veeni, to whom he had delivered his soul, he 

would eventually, through the assistance of Alythes th 

Learned, marry Hvena (alias Queen Valla), whom he had 

‘once loved in the Garden of a Thousand Pleasures; and 





would indeed be surprising if — 
it were; and I don't suppose 
Mr. Gaon will bless me for 
making the comparison. But, 
after all, it was he that put it! 
into my head, and I only wish | 
I could write a story half as 
pleasant myself. 








I have to own that 1) 
was a good deal disappointed | 
over Lhe Joys of Jones | 
(GREENING). It began ex- 
cellently. Jones himself was. 
quite an engaging figure, a 
sort of  Kipps-like person, 
chained to a London office; 
and -his author, Mr. Frep! 
GILLETT, wrote so nicely 
about him that I felt sure 
we were all three going to 
be great friends and in for 
a thoroughly good time. Then 
the great chance came, both 





_ live, I suppose, happily ever 
afterwards. This seems rather 
\rough on Veeni the Master, who 
was cut out by his underling, 
| for Veeni also had loved E'vena 
‘in the Garden. But perhaps 
jhe will have better luck next 
‘time when the planet Zan 
in its turn gets fractured by 
a comet. Seriously, I am 
unable to make very much of 
Mr. R. F-. Lamport'’s attempt 
to combine the methods of 
Messrs. H. G. Wetns and 
River HaGGarpd with a vague 
religious allegory. He calls 
Veeni the Master “ The Story of 
a Dream.” I must let it go 
out unsolved through the ivory 
gate. 





Under the heading of « Re- 
spectable, reell” we read the 


The Compounder of Mugical Essences. “1 FEAR THERE WILL BE following advertisement in our 
to Jones and Mr. GILLETT, in| GRIEVOUS DISCONTENT AT THE CASTLE TO-NIGHT. 


In rue prace;copy of the Wiesbadener 


the shape of a kindly illness | °F T#!8 LOVE-POTION, WITH WHICH SHE was TO WIN HER LORD| Badeblatt, which we print for 


that released the former from kone 
work, and turned him adrift, ee 


BUNIONS. 








TO HER AGAIN, I HAVE INADVERTENTLY SENT THE LADY A the benefit of any who may 


have missed it :— 





at the age of ‘thirty-eight, for the first time in his life in 
real country. And all that they made of such a glorious 
situation was a rather dreary farce about rabbit-shooting 
and elderly spinsters and getting drunk on home-made 
wine. The woeful waste of it! I am even now not quite 
certain how far Mr. GinLett sent his tale wrong through 
lack of skill, and how far from deliberate intent. I have a 
suspicion that he would defend the banality of his rural 
characters, their coarse and rather brutal humour, and the 
general stupidity of them, as realism. If so, I retort that 
realism of this kind has no business in such a book. To 
create a living and human figure like the little clerk, Jones, 
and set him up to be bullied by uncouth rustics and 
subjected to all the discomforts of farce, is bad art and worse 
taste. Moreover, it is not even amusing. Mr. GILLETT 
must do better than this next time; that he so obviously 
can, only aggravates his present offence. 


If you happen to be an amateur metaphysician feebly 
groping after the secret of the universe, and not above 
splitting an infinitive whilst addressing its Creator, and a 
fascinating-looking long-haired man comes into your room 
one evening and tells you that, owing to the arrival of an 


‘*What respectable serious Englishman or American of high birth 
with ocademicak education, gentlemanlike appearence and in favourable 
financial circumstances, who in choosing a partner for life attaches great 
value to spiritual and bodily excellency would be willing to become 
acquainted with one of my relations, regarding matrimony on mutual 
satisfaction ?” : ; : 





Masculine Modes. 

‘The instrument is built up upon ‘the Charles Brindley system,’ 
which in addition to providing special tonal effeets, enables the player 
to rapidly change his combinations with a minimum of physical exertion 
and mental strain.” 

Our authority is a local paper, but we forbear to give its 
name; partly to spare its feelings, and partly because we 
are not quite sure which one it is. 


To a Certain Road Hog, 
His language was warm as he suddenly slowed 
For the pony and trap which had dared to intrude: 
And proved him, though vague in the rule of the road, 
Word-perfect at least in the réle of the rude. 








‘Royal Garrison Artillery.—Second-lient. A. W. B. Buckland to be 
second-lieutenant.”— IVestern Morning News. 


Promotion in the Royal Garrison Artillery may be slow, 





but it is very sure.’ 
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CHARIVARIA. 

By the irony of circumstance, while 
London was fearing a food famine, 
Mr. AsquitH was visiting “The Street 
of Abundance ” at Pompeii. 


“We will hold up meat; we will 
hold up flour; we will hold up the 
Government,” said Mr. Ben Tincert. 
It would save a lot of trouble if they 
just held up their hands. 


The Autocrat at work again! “ When 
the Kaiser was at Strasburg he visited 
a millinery establishment and chose 
a number of hats for the Empress 
and the Princess”—which, of 





objects. This being so, we would draw 
its attention to the fact that Henry VIII. 
was successfully revived last week. 

* * 


By-the-by, we regret to hear that 
there was a misunderstanding at a 
certain Fancy Dress Ball the other 
night. A somewhat weedy youth went 
as Henry VIII., and was fancying him- 
self hugely until an ill-informed friend 
came up and asked if he was Peter Pan. 

* * 


The statement, published in several 
newspapers, to the effect that a pair of 
bitterns have nested at Stalham, Nor- 
folk, has caused the greatest annoyance 


to the young couple concerned, who! 





wish one often hears expressed. In 
practical Georgia it has now actually 
been consummated. Miss Ciara LovisE 
Parker, the daughter of the Mayor of 
Cainesville, has eloped with her bride- 
groom’s best man. 
* ® 

A contemporary states that a local 
regulation at Wiirzburg, in Bavaria, 
prohibits the use of black tiles for roof- 
ing purposes, and makes the employ- 
ment of red tiles obligatory “so as not 
to interfere with the beauty of the 
landscape by the erection of differently 
coloured roofs.” We understand that 
the untidy effect of the variegated hues 
of the local wild flowers is also engag- 





course, they will have to wear. 
x 


“A Patriot” writes to suggest 
that St. Paul’s Cathedral shall be 
heightened, and without delay. 
He points out that, whenever a 
huge vessel, such as T’he Impera- 
tor, is launched, she is compared 
with the height of St. Paul’s, 
and always to the disadvantage 
of the latter, thus causing a great 
loss of prestige to this national 
edifice. ** 


A schoolboy at St. Petersburg 
has shot his French professor 
because he had given him bad 
marks. It is thought that as 
a result of this incident the 
little fellows attending the State 
schools will in future be made 
to leave their fire-arms at home 
with their nurses. 

* 


Mr. Hernert SAMUEL reports 
that as many as 3,000,000 books 
of stamps were sold last year. 





ceeded if the little volumes were 











THE EFFECT OF Mr. VERONA Brown’s MASTERPIECE, 'TnE| him. 

° ° e me ” ° . 
Fine as this total is we cannot —— + eng on gent fosyeonn thay wm on possessed look, telling of a sense 
help thinking that it might be ex- po om iaeetnas. 


ing the anxious attention of the 
authorities, 





THE MALTA SPECIAL. 


“ Lorp KircHEeNer landed at 
inine o’clock, in plain dark 
| clothes, looking in perfect health 
and, as many remarked, every 
|inch a soldier,” says The Daily 
Telegraph. 

Our Own Maltese Terrier 
supplements this special infor- 
mation. ‘“ You should have 
seen,” he says, “the blush of 
pleasure that flooded the tanned 
cheeks of the warrior when he 
overheard the dear old ladies 
remarking that he looked every 
inch a soldier, Surely he must 
have felt that he was coming 
into his own. 

“Mr. AsquitH did not pass 
unnoticed, although The Daily 
Telegraph correspondent had 
/not the good fortune to over- 
hear what many remarked about 
‘He has the calm, self- 








of power, that marks the states- 
man. . That man will go far,’ I 





The gift-book trade might be tapped in 
this way. * * 


the new road guides of the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club.” This innovation should 
prove most useful in the case of a 
punctured tyre. , » 


Some excitement has been caused 
among the babies of the Metropolis by 
the statement that the Post Office Tube 
Scheme means the doom of the Mail 
Cart. — 
4 ok 

The Anti-Premature Burial Society 
announces that it will be pleased to 
receive any information bearing on its 


I rieteesieneeeeions 





| 
| 





bound more attractively and entitled, | were anxious to spend their honeymoon 
“Twenty-four Portraits of the Kuve.” | quietly. a 


Is the Latin-British Exhibition unfor- 
tunately named? We wonder. A small 


“Postage stamps,” The Daily Mail| boy was certainly overheard, the other 
tells us, “may now be procured from | day, protesting with some heat, “No 


Latin exhibitions for me out of school 
hours, thank you.” 
+ * 
An American widow has given up a 
fortune of £2,000,000 in order to marry 
a lawyer. Lawyers have to put u 
with so many insults that the fact that 
one of their number should be con- 
sidered worth this huge sum has caused 
the liveliest satisfaction in their ranks 
and is almost the sole topic of conversa- 


tion in Law Courts all over the world. 
nd .* 





heard on every hand. 

“Of the Admiral in command it was 
the general opinion that he appeared 
to have got his sea-legs and to be per- 
fectly at home on the water. 

“* Looking quite the man in his long 
trousers and stand-up collar,’ was re- 
marked of Mr. Winston CHURCHILL by 
the fortunate ones who happened to 
catch sight of him.” 





From an hotel advt. :— 

‘Barus Hor ann Coup. Under the personal 
supervision of the proprietor.” 
Most embarrassing. 





‘*Newborn kittens chloroformed from a penny 


the litter; the poor free.” 
Advt. in “‘ Exeter Express.” 


This is the first real attempt to bring 


_ about a better feeling between the upper 


“ May the best man win!” is a pious | and the lower classes. 
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BACK TO NATURE, | 
Showing the good that may come out of the apparent evil 
of these recurring strikes. 
THERE is a saying—and the facts confirm it— 
Tll blows the blast that suits not someone's case; 
And I, who am by now a sort of hermit, 
» ‘Bless the unlikely means of so much grace— 
The Gostine and the TILLETT, 
And all who make the worker chuck his billet. 


For I have learned from these, our country’s masters, 
In one short year of intermittent strife, 
How out of so-called national disasters 
A thoughtful man may pluck the Simple Life, 
And put himself in tune 
With natural objects, like the sun or moon. 


Until they called a strike upon the railways 
Pedestrian transit seemed a solemn bore, 
But now I tread the hills and bosky vale-ways, 
Using the féet I never used before ; 
And get to see quite plain 
Things that escaped me in a stuffy train. 


I hear the song of birds in dewy thickets ; 
I smell the morning sweetness of the earth ; 
Also I save the money on my tickets 
And incidentally reduce my girth; 
And wish the strikers’ blow 
Had fallen on me years and years ago. 


‘ 


Then came the miners’ move. This fresh diversion 
_ Taught me to face the cold with active skin, 
To seek for ardour in-my own exertion 
And cultivate-the vital spark within, 
» And how a well-drilled soul 
May learn to overcome the lust for coal. . 


Next came the tailors’ turn, and off they toddled ; 
. And, as I go to-day in outworn weeds, 
I learn that leg-wear, though superbly modelled, 
Can never satisfy the spirit’s needs ; 
That, by the heavenly plan, , 


‘His worth, and not his waistcoat, makes the man. 


And now the transport-navvies play at skittles, 
' And prices soar, and I must seal my throat 
To frozen ox and other carnal victuals 
On which it was my daily use to bloat ; 
I sign a non-beef pledge, 
And am content to live on home-grown veg. 


So if, a changed man, I have ceased from nozzling 
The softer luxuries it is because 
Of teachers like the TrnLETT and the Gostinc, 
The men who make our sumptuary laws, 
Laying their high embargoes 
..On trains and trousers, coal and meaty cargoes. 


Yes, if I live (on herbs) the life ascetic, 
Like nomad fakirs, with my limbs half nude, 
Without a hearth and wholly sympathetic 
With Nature in her most primeval mood, 
My thanks are due to these, 
From whom I learned to tramp and starve and freeze. 





The Coming Manhood of Woman. 


‘*Teacher (interim female) wanted at once.” 
Advertisement in ** The Scotsman.” 








AMALIE BOPP. 


Amatie Borr came into my life about five years ago, 
stayed in it for a few days, and then vanished into space, 
leaving no trace of herself and her woes. 

It happened in this way: One morning, on coming 
down to breakfast, I saw on the hall-table an oblong letter 
of the usual foreign kind. It was directed to Fraulein 
Amalie Bopp at my address and bore the postmark of 
a German town. So far as I was aware no lady of this 
distinguished name graced my establishment, nor had I 
ever in the course of a long and blameless life come upon 
any Bopp. The ruler of the house, too, disclaimed all 
knowledge of her, and the servants, amongst whom I 
diligently inquired, each and all scorned the imputation of 
a Bopp. The butler, an old and privileged servant, went 
so far as to say that he had never heard of a person of the 
name of Bopp, that he firmly believed therefore that no 
such person had ever existed, but that it was highly probable 
that this mysterious letter was in some inexplicable way 
the first step in a scheme for committing a burglary, it 
being well known that burglars were very artful, and that 
one of them might easily assume the name of Bopp if he 
thought it would forward his design upon the plate and 
valuables. He himself, he declared, would redouble his 
vigilance and have the bolt in the back door put right at 
once. 

Nothing burglarious, however, happened, and four days 
afterwards another letter, equally Boppian in every respect, 
arrived. ' The mystery was now beginning to get upon my 
nerves.’ I had inquiries made in the village; 1 wrote 
letters to relatives asking them whether a Bopp had 
lurked in their| past-or was glorifying their present. All 
was in vain. Everybody I applied to refused to confess to 
Amalie Bopp. ¢ ~ food a fees 

Thereupon I decided to open one of the letters, in order, 
if possible, to discover some clue in it. It was..written in 
German, and it breathed passionate devotion .and-unalter- 
able love in the longest sentences. It began (I translate)— 
“My inmostly beloved Amalie,” and it proceeded to assure 
her that all that she had ever heard or read about affection 
was but a pale mockery compared with the emotion that 
was devastating. the writer’s bosom. He recalled their 
former meetings and the trembling of her little hand when 
once, greatly daring, he had clasped it in his. He asked 
what life would be without love, and answered his question 
by asking what the day was without the sun and the night 
without the moon or the stars. He poured scorn on the 
“ feelingless creatures ’’ who were content, to live alone and 
without love in a world of dark shadows, and declared that 
for his part the only thing that sustained him was the hope 
of meeting his Amalie before the year was out. He urged 
her to reply promptly and signed himself (I translate 
again), ‘Your constantly faithful and adoring bridegroom, 
Hermann Dunkelbaum.” I blushed at my indiscretion in 
reading these tender avowals, wrote “ Not known at this 
address” across both envelopes, posted the two letters back 
to Hermann at his address, and dismissed him and Bopp 
from my mind. : 

In the following week my brother-in-law arrived with his 
family from South Africa and came down to stay with us. 
There was a wife, there were a few children, there was 
naturally much luggage, and there was a maid, a stout and 
stately sort of female grenadier, who, through her spectacles, 
must have witnessed the passing of some five-and-forty 
years. When the commotion caused by their arrival had 
subsided and the new inhabitants had to some extent 
settled down into their places, I found myself with my 
brother-in-law in the library. The conversation ranged 
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SEA 


ON THE NORTH 


MEDITERRANEAN ?” 
Master Asquita. “THAT IS SO.” 


KS A NICE PLACE FOR SHIPS; BUT, TO TELL YOU 


NO 


KITCHENER 
Master CHURCHILL. “ 
HE TRUTH, WE’VE 


Dr. 
ATELY, HAVEN'T WE, HERBERT?” 
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Tur “HL. G. Werts” Can, spEcIALLY DESIGNED NOT TO PROVOKE LABour UNREST. 
(Mr. Wetts, in his Labour Unrest articles in Ze Daily Mail, hinted that the parade of costly motor-cars constitutes a Spectacle of 


Pleasure which tends to irritate the labouring classes. ] 








over familiar topics, and was dying down into the puffing 
of pipes, when he suddenly asked me if I had noticed his 
wife's maid. I said I had casually glanced at her and 
thought her a formidable person. 

“Yes,” he said, “she looks formidable, but she’s really | 
the most soft-hearted and romantic old fool that ever lived. 
She's engaged to be married to a young fellow about half 
her age, and she talks about her love for him and her 
rapture at being near him and hoping to see him, as if she 
were a girl in her teens—but I suppose it’s a way Germans 
have.” 

“A German, is she?” said I. ‘ Did you pick her up in 





her. She threw up her situation, and in three days set off 
for her home in the Black Forest. Whether she saw her 
Hermann again, and how she fared with him, I have never 
been able to discover. That, so far as [ am concerned, was 
the end of Amalie Bopp. 





A MODEST INVOCATION. 


O Power, O Goddess, or what name you please, 
O Ruler of our cricket destinies 


(Perhaps most easily exhorted here 





South Africa?” 
“I did. And, by the way, she’s expecting letters from | 
him. Have any arrived ?”’ 
Even then I failed to realise what was happening. I} 
said, ‘ No, I think not. But what’s her name?” 

“ Her romantic name is Bopp—Amatie Borp.” 

“Ha, ha! Then that’s it,” 1 shouted. 

He was startled. “ What's it?’ he asked. 

“ Bopp’s it”"—and I told him what had happened to the 
letters. 

The upshot was that I had to interview Amalie, and 
endeavour to explain to her why, though her lover had 
faithfully written, there were no letters for her. She did 
not cry ; she composed herself into a stony despair. ‘“ He 
is so chealous,” she said, “ he will nefer belief dis story. 
He vill say, ‘Amalie has seen anozer man. She like him 
better. She sent back my letters.’ I know he vill not hef 
menow. He vill ask me to sent him back de faist-boggle 
he gif me”—she pointed to a gaudy clasp that adorned her 
belti—* and he vill sent me back de shafing brosh I gif him. 
It is all ofer, Sir; you hef ruined two yong lifes.” 

It was in vain that I attempted to soothe and comfort 





Simply as Fate), I beg of you your ear. 
Little I pray for; not as, years ago, 
When I was over-sanguine, as you know, 


I asked you earnestly to do your best 
To let me make a century in a Test, 


Or in a Gentlemen v. Players take 
Ten wickets in an innings (slow leg-break), 
Or even win some desperate County match 
By bringing off a most amazing catch. 
Those dreams are vain. You can be (no offence) 
On such occasions very, very dense. 
But, Fate, I still invite you to concede 
A very reasonable point indeed : 
This, and this only (as the Poet says)— 
To change about my last year’s averages. 
Oh, I shall be the happiest of men 
If you will kindly manage this, for then 
My batting average will be 58, 

_ My bowling average 1-4, O Fate. 
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A DESPERATE CONTEST. 


My Whitsuntide was very nearly 
spoilt by David’s announcement on 
Saturday morning that his rheumatism 
would prevent him meeting me in the 
Pentathlon I had arranged. The five 
events in which I had decided to beat 
him were lawn-tennis, golf, the hundred 
yards’ dash, the running broad leap, and 
remaining in a stationary position 
under water without breathing. 

“T’m so sorry,” said David as he 
limped up and down the lawn to show 
me. “ Itsuddenly came on in my bath.” 

“Perhaps if you went up and had 
another bath it would suddenly come 





“T don’t quite know what the rule 


“The ground ’s like ice,” he said by 


is. I suppose I throw it again.“ -— | way of apology, and led the way once 


“Yes, but I ought to get something. 
About six, I should say, would be a fair 
amount.” 

We had a little argument, David 
flatly refusing to give me anything. 
At last I split the difference and took 
three. The score was now England, 3; 
Australia, 0O—and we went into the 
shrubbery to look for the jack. 

“Let’s leave it,” said David after: 
five minutes, ‘“‘and have an old tennis 
ball instead.” 

“No, no, we must have the orange.” 
My idea was that when the red and 
yellow balls saw it they would instine- 





more into the bushes. 

“There must be something more in 
the game than this,” I said as I 
followed him, ‘‘or why should W. G, 
be so keen on it? . I can’t help feeling 
that I ought to be doing something 
with my croquet balls soon.” | 

However, as I was leading by 6 to 2, 
I couldn’t complain; and even when 
the search for the jack lengthened into 
twenty minutes or more I kept up my 
spirits with the thought that I was|' 
winning a brilliant victory at one of the 
most subtle of our national pastimes. 

“ This is rotten,” said David at last; 





off.” 

“It’s a funny thing, I’ve 
never had it before.” 

“ You’re much too young to 
have it now,” I said crossly. 
“Wait till you’re bald before 
you begin talking about rheu- 
matism. Anyhow, you might 
at least have had your hair cut,” 
I added, glad to notice some 
legitimate cause for complaint. 

“Perhaps it’s gout. A legacy 
from my great-grandfather.” 

That annoyed me still more. 
David and I have always split 
our great-grandfathers with each 
other; indeed, he has even gone 
so far as to. share his last grand- 
father with me too. So I have 
as much right to gout as he has. 

“Well, you’ve got to do 
something to amuse me,” I 
said. ‘I’m feeling particular] 
active this morning, and unless I 
play some game or other I shall 
go mad and bite somebody.” 

“T°ll tell you what: I'll play 
you a game of bowls.” 

“Bowls?” I asked  sus- 








elie alll t 9 Chemist, “‘THIs Is A TWO-AND-SIX SIZE FOR TWO SHILLINGS.” 
pictousty, aye we gotany Boy. ‘‘ Avs’" YOU GOT A SIXPENNY BOTTLE TO GIVE AWAY?” 


, “I'll get a tennis ball.” 

It was my turn to throw it, 
‘and I immediately had a great 
success, for the jack not only 
stayed on the lawn, but settled 
itself at a distance sufficiently 
far from us to satisfy David. 

“Do I get anything for doing 
that?” I asked. “I’m the first 
that’s done it.” 

I put a lot of top spin and 
bias on Red and sent it after the 
tennis ball. It proceeded in a 
bee line until it got within a 
yard, and then swerved and 
hurried past at a tremendous 
pace. “Stop, you fool!” J 
shouted; “you’ve got there!” 
but it took no notice and plunged 
into the bushes. 

Slowly and with greater dig- 
nity Black followed it; while 
Blue and Yellow, having learnt 
their lesson, proceeded no further 
than the path. » 

“What do we get for that?” 
I asked. 

“Nothing,” said Dayid. 
“They ’re all out of bounds.” 

“Then I’m still 6 to 2?” 

“The real score,” said David, 








it occurred to me that David 
might have been leading up to this. 
Perhaps, without the knowledge of his 
family, he had taken lately to secret 
bowling. 

“Four croquet balls,” he said airily, 
“and something for a jack. Of course 
they won’t have any bias, but——” 

“Jack” and “bias” made me rather 
nervous. I didn’t like it. 

“What about the skip?” I asked 
bravely. David looked blankly at me. 
“Well, never mind,” I said, breathing 
more freely, “ we ‘ll do without one.” 

I played the red and yellow balls 
against David’s black and blue, the jack 
being an orange. As he took this in his 
hand he Was palpably nervous, and in 
his excitement he rolled so vigorously 
that it left the lawn, hopped across the 
path, and buried itself in the shrubbery. 

“What do I get for that?” I asked. 





tively nestle together against it. 
persevered therefore in my search, and 


after another five minutes found it; 


hiding behind a sweet-briar. 

“T’ll throw it this time,” I said, “as 
you aren’t safe with it.” And I rolled 
it very gently ten feet away. 

“ That’s not far enough.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“Oh, it obviously must be farther 
away than that.” 

“ Don’t say I’ve bowled a no-ball too. 
What do you want for it? It was a 
better one than yours, anyway.” 

We had another discussion, and I 
finally decided to allow David two. 
Thus the score, after twenty minutes’ 
exciting play, was England, 3; Aus- 





tralia, 2. Unhappily David again over- 


I | “is nothing to either of us.” 


“The game appears to have reached 
rather an exciting stage. Tell me, how 
shall we recognise the moment when 
we come to the end of it?” 

“ The first to get 10 is the winner.” 

He marched to the bushes, and I 
limped thoughtfully beside him. 

“ What’s the matter?” he asked. 

I sat down and began to rub my 
knee. 

“Rheumatism,” I said. “I can feel 
it coming on. It’s very unfortunate 
that it should happen at this critical 
moment, but there it is.” 

“ T thought you had to be bald before 
you talked about rheumatism,” said 
David sarcastically. ; 

“And so we both shall be,” I said, 


bowled himself and sent the jack into |“ by the time this game is won.” 


the shrubbery. 
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THE INTRUDER. 
Wuen Cohen came, the county sought 
To entertain and féte 
The multi-millionaire who 'd boughs 
The Goodleigh-Gore estate ; 
By steed and car, by rod and gun, 
"He proved his native worth, 
And Loamshire deemed her new-found 
son 
The happiest man on earth. 


But no one guessed the haunting dread | 
That chilled him to the bgne, 

When Cohen sought his Stuart bed | 
Or Cohen dined alone; 

The vengeance of a by-gone aga 
That lurked behind the doors, 

The ghostly threats, the sullen rage 
Of ancient Goodleigh-Gores. 


And none but Cohen heard the jeers 
That echoed in the hall, 

And only he could feel the sneers 
That hung on every wall, 

Where ruffled lord and wimpled dame 
Convulsed him with a stare, 

Or (worse) conversed from frame to 

frame, | 

As though he wasn’t there. | 





About the hall gaunt shapes of steel 
Told tales of long ago, 

Grim yarns of death that made him feel 
Distressingly de trop ; 

As men who knew the hideous wrong 
He'd wrought their sacred realm, 

They gaped derision loud and long 
From out each yawning helm. 


And Mistress Ellen Goo ileigh-Gore, 
Who patronised the Keep, 
And for five hundred years or more 
Had spoiled her kinsmen’s sleep, 
Plucked trembling at her snood and 
cried ; 
* Alack and wellaway ! 
‘Tis would that I had never died 
To see so sad a day.” 





MR. BOURCHIER ADAPTS 
HIMSELF, 


A paraGRAPH in the morning papers 

has been telling us of the difficulties 
encountered by Mr. Arruur BourcHier 
in having to reappear as Henry VIII. | 
without sufficient time to grow another | 
new beard. We are told, however, that | 
“partial success attended his efforts.’’ 
We anticipate some future movements 
of this conscientious artiste :— 
_ June 8.—It is announced that early 
in the autumn Mr. Artaur Bourcuier | 
will appear as Othello, in a special! 
matinée of that tragedy, in aid of the 
distressed wigmakers. After a pro- 
tracted interview with a well-known | 
complexion specialist, the popular actor 
has left for the Soudan, there to undergo 
a drastic course of sun-baths. 
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Prizxe-Fighter (entering school with his soi), 
YESTERDAY, DIDN'T YER?” 








‘‘You GIVE THIS BOY 0’ MINE A THRASHIN’ 


Schoolmaster (very nervous). ‘* WELL—I—ER—rernars——” 


Priz-Fighter. ‘‘ WELL, GIVE US YOUR ’AND 
WITH "IM MYSELF.” 


; YOU’RE A CHAMPION. I CAN'T DO NOTHIN’ 








September 4.—Mr. Artuur Bovr- 
CHIER, whose realistic triumph as Othello 
last night was one of his finest achieve- 
ments, is at present allowing his mag- 
nificent colour to evaporate. During 
the process of bleaching, which is 
expected to last about three weeks, the 
stage of the Garrick Theatre will be 
occupied by the following revivals, in 
each case the actor-manager himself 
sustaining the chief réle:—Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, The Romany Rye and Arizona. 
Towards the end of the month it is 
expected that Mr. BourcHier may be 
able to begin his impersonation of the 
hero in A White Man. 

October 30.—The sensational capture 
of an alleged gorilla in Charing Cross 





Road, as reported by several of our 
contemporaries, has now been explained. 
We understand that the fullest apologies 
have been tendered to Mr. Arruur 
BovrcuieEr (whois at present rehearsing 
the part of Caliban for his forthcoming 
revival of The Tempest) for any incon- 
venience to which he may have been 
subjected by the action of certain hasty 
and ill-informed zoologists. 





‘* The president suggested that any delegate 
who stood when he was on his legs should be 
ejected. Had this proposal been carried out 
two hours later half the delegates would have 
been engaged throwing the other half out.” 


Daily News and Leader. 
Very difficult.. We can never do our 


chucking-out when in a sitting posture. 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 


Tue BuusH-BaTtTERY AND OTHER 


THINGS. 
Park Lane. 

Dearest Dapune,— With panniers 
and ringlets, blushing has come in, 
the eyelids are occasionally lowered, 
fans are fluttered (not waved), and, 
instead of the dear, nicky little ex- 
pressions that are such a comfort and 
used to help one so sweetly on one’s 
way through life, it’s correct to be just 
a little bit rather formal and arrangée 
and to use whole words and not nice 
little bits of words. 

As blushing is by way of being a lost 
art, Fallalérie, of Bond Street, has 
brought out a darling, teeny weeny 
“Panniers-and-Ringlets Blush-Bat- 
tery.” It lies just cosily perdu under 
a necklace, and, in fingering your neck- 
lace in the dear old, bashful, moss- 
grown way, you just touch the tiny 
battery when you think a blush would 
be convenable, and you get a little 
shock that not only produces the 
requisite blush, but lowers the eyelids 
at the same time. 

Popsy, Lady Ramsgate, who is 
always very much on the premises, is 
all panniers and ringlets just now, but 
she doesn’t subdue herself quite enough 
to be altogether It. Norty told me she 
was his partner at dinner the other 
evening, and she was so enormously 
ringletty and so alarmingly lively and 
confidential that her ringlets were 
several times in his soup! She had 
such an affreux experience with her 
blush-battery at the Flummerys’ last 
night! She was chatting to Curly 
Chaloner, and really, my dear, was 
playing up to her ringlets and panniers 
ad merveille—head a little drooped to 
one side, fan fluttering, toes of her shoes 
put primly together, little, breathy mid- 
Victorian laugh at nothing in particular 
—all quite well done. Then she thought 
a blush would come in handy, and she 
fingered her necklace and pressed her 
tiny battery. Whether there was some- 
thing wrong with the thing or she 
pressed too hard,no one seems to know, 
but anyhow the blush went wrong—it 
was much too deep, and it wouldn’t go 
away, and her eyes, instead of droop- 
ing, opened quite quite wide, and she 
came out of her chair with a jump! 
Poor old dear! she looked simply 
horrid! They took her into the air 
and the battery was taken off. People 
say there’ll be a slump now in 
Fallalérie’s patent blush-producers. 

The Million-Years-Ago dance at the 
Piccadilly Gallery was a shrieking 
success. It wasn’t really a dance, for, 
of course, as long ago as that we were 
all monkeys, and everyone made up 





accordingly. The Gallery was turned 
into a lovely forest, and, instead of 
dancing, people just rushed about, 
climbed the trees, and played hide-and- 
seek among them, chattering all the 
time in monkey fashion. Nothing but 
nuts at the buffet. The Bullyon- 
Boundermere people managed to get 
in somehow, and he made such an 
absolutely top-hole orang-outang that 
everyone almost quite forgave them for 
being there. Tiny Flummery came as 
a hurdy-gurdy monkey, in a little green 
velvet frock and cap, with cymbals to 
clash. Norty said it was an absurd 
anachronism, for, as there were no 
hurdy-gurdies a million years ago, there 
couldn’t be any hurdy-gurdy monkeys 
in velvet frocks and caps, with cymbals 
to clash. I asked dear Professor Dims- 
dale about it, and he said certainly it 
was an anachronism, but that the 
whole affair was an anachronism, 
because a million years ago there were 
not only no hurdy-gurdies but no 
monkeys either, and we were all float- 
ing about in the water in the form of 
jelly-fish. 

That’s a lovely idea for a hot-weather 
party, isn’t it, dearest? The only diffi- 
culty would be in getting up as a jelly- 
fish. But no doubt Olga would be 
able to do something for us in greeny- 
white mousseline-de-soie, with plenty 
of sequins and silk sea-weed. 

Hugh Daubeny, the Flummerys’ 
artist cousin, has cut the old traditional 
stodgy school of painting, as repre- 
sented by the Academy (which never 
accepted one of his works), and has 
done ever so much better since he 
struck out entirely on his own, follow- 
ing neither the old nor any of the new 
styles. He paints everything double, 
my dear, just as we really see things 
till it’s corrected by something in the 
back of our heads or somewhere. He 
has a one-man show on at Mayfair 
Hall, which is making a giddy sensa- 
tion. I went there yesterday, and 
thought it simply most enormously 
clever! There’s a portrait of dear 
Stella Clackmannan that looks twenty- 
five feet high and has a double set of 
features. It’s so appalling that you 
feel at once it must be a work of the 
highest genius, 

Oh, my dear, your Blanche is coming 
out in rather a new réle. It’s in this 
way. Some distant people of ours, the 
Havilands, asked me to chaperon a boy 
who’s lately dropped into the title rather 
unexpectedly (he succeeded a first uncle 
once removed, or something of that 
kind). His mother’s a quiet country 
widow, who knows rather less than 
nothing about anything, and she asked 
me to introduce her boy in town this 
summer, show him the ropes, and 


“form” him. Figurez-vous cela ! He’s 
quite a nice boy and threatens to be 
handsome when he’s a little less of 
an ingénu. At present he’s got the 
quaintest beliefs and convictions. It 
seems almost a pity to cure him of 
them—they make him so amusing! 
He thinks all women are angels, 
“Quite right, my dear boy, and very 
sweet of you!” I told him. “ We are 
all angels as a rule—only every woman 
you meet is an exception!” Another 
of his lovely ideas is that people give 
parties “for the pleasure of seeing their 
friends !” 

With regard to our juvenile-antiques, 
too, he shows himself fearfully young. 
He said of one of our most popular 
evergreens, ‘‘Why does that old woman 
dress and behave as if she were nine- 
teen? I call it disgusting.” ‘“ Bo-Bo,” 
I told him, “there are no old women, 
mon cher. In civilized society, every 
woman is considered young till she’s 
proved old—and even then she’s 
strongly recommended to mercy! And 
as for Popsy, Lady Ramsgate, younger 
boys than yow have been seriously épris 
of her not so very long ago, and last 
year Ninny ffollyott tried to shoot 
himself because she said she wouldn’t 
marry him—or because she said she 
would—I really forget which.” 

Truly he brings the scent of the hay 
over the footlights, and yet he can say 
things sometimes. The other day he 
asked me whether the avoidance of the 
obvious, in which he’s been duly 
trained, should be carried so far “ that 
a fellow ought not to admire the pret- 
tiest and most charming woman he 
knows?” I thought it very nicely put, 
and with a look, too, that shows he’s 
making quite progress. It’s a pretty 
little point that I shall certainly bring 
up for discussion at the next sympo- 
sium of the Antibanalites. I told Bo- 
Bo, “ That is perhaps the only case in 
which an Antibanalite may commit the 
obvious without reproach. You are 
learning your lesson, my dear boy, and 
have a proper horror of the usual and 
the expected, but even in that you must 
have an eye on the swing of the pendu- 
lum. It’s getting so usual now to be 
unusual that by-and-by the most un- 
usual thing will be to be quite usual.” 

Ever thine, BLANCHE. 





‘The initial cost of the war to Germany, Mr. 
Lawson tells us, was £77,550,000. But France 
paid an indemnity of £213,000,000, and ceded 
the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, which 
have been valued at £64,000,000. These two 
sums amount to £199, 450,000, which subtracted 
from £77,550,000, left the Germans with a 
balance of £200,000,000, all but half a million. 

Saturday Review. 


We don’t know how France felt about 





it, but it leaves us quite broken. 
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TWO OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
A ConTRASsT. 

Ir is a fortunate circumstance for 
Londoners that at the same moment 
Pavtova and GENEE are dancing 
divinely in rival halls; for probably 
there have never been more remarkable 
or more charming priestesses of Terpsi- 
chore than these, and both are at their 
best. Too long has America claimed w= 

GENEE; but now that she is our own ee le 
| again let everyone who prizes thistle- NS ASS 
' down steps, humanity and fun hasten \ US 
to see her. \" : 

With the Palace, where Pavnova ‘Ne 
reigns and enthralls, and the Coliseum, 
which GENEB just now is touching 
with radiance, so close together, a 
comparison between this blest pair of 
dancers is almost inevitable; and cer- 
tainly it is odorous, for there is so 
much room for both. They do not 
compete; they supplement each other 
and make a perfect harmony. 

Although theirs the same lovely and 
joyous art, the two dancers could not 
well be separated by wider divergences : 
the one the product of that strange, 
sombre, decadent country where East 
and West meet and barbarism seems 
never far distant; the other a merry 
blonde from busy prosperous Denmark. 
Each appeals to a different mood. 
When it comes to actual dancing—to 
the precision and fluidity of the steps 
and movements—there is little to 
choose; PavtovA may be perhaps a 
| shade more astoundingly accomplished. 
But for the most part our preference 
is not for the execution but for the 
executant. We like Pavuova best, or SS Sane 
GENE best, according to our tempera- , ie? 
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ment, or according, as I say, to our Dear Old Lady. “‘Tuxy TELL ME THERE’S A VERY BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN OF THE 
mood, Paviova is more languorous, | ‘HuNNEMANNIA FUMARLEFOLIA’ IN THIS EXHIBITION. PLEASE TAKE ME TO IT!” 
more dangerous, more exotic; GENEE 
| is quicker, gay and jocund. Pay nowa | Seaee and only one expression for each;}one can see making some kind of a 
has more than an Oriental suggestion ; | and here is one of the chief points of|brave effort with the king and the 
GENEE is one of us—a Northerner.} contrast between GrenéEg and herself,| unhappy young soldier, although never 
| PavLova is aw ford melancholy; Genie | for GENEE is not only a dancer but an|to the point of touching the emotions, 
is a kitten. actress, with a play and range ofj/as GEN&E does; but GENE one cannot 
The Russian is more beautiful ; she} animation on her little mischievous|imagine for a moment in the vinous 
has, as one imagines, a rarer beauty | upturned features such as many anjamorous ecstasy of that wonderful 
than any of her most illustrious pre- actress who is actress and nothing else| autumnal riot. Therein lies the es- 
decessors, most of whom had a ten-| would give her pearls for. |sential difference between these two 
dency to thick ankles and powerful legs.| In the little piece in which GENEE is|superb artists. Pavnova is for the 
Pavtova might never have done any- | now performing—an episode in the life! sophistical; GeNeéE for the simple. 
thing but ride in a carriage or recline | of one of the most famous dancers of} GeENéEz’s little play should be seen 
on a sofa—so soft and graceful is she; | all, the Belgian Camarnco—most of the|for its ensemble as well as for GENEE. 
and her shoulders are never to be|emotions pass across her face: joy, |The story is a pretty one; the setting 
forgotten. But her face lacks ex- | disappointment, triumph, hope, fear,|is distinguished; the costumes and 
pression. Her face, one says; yet as| content; while now and then, as when|colours are a delight. If only the 
a matter of curious fact Pavnova has/| she pretends that the king has repaid|Coliseum management would announce 
two faces, not as Janus had, but as|the boon, she is the incarnation of;on the posters and in the advertise- 
a charming woman may have who is|roguishness and the very spirit of|ments the precise hour at which it 
capable of apathy. One is amiable, the | teasing. | begins all London would arrange its 
other is set, and they are strangely} Paviova would be lost here—just as|time to go there; but, as it is, many 
different: almost they might belong | GENE would be lost inthe Bacchanale,| persons are not prepared to face the 
to different persons. Pavzova has two] although not so completely. Pavioval rest of the programme. 
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Mistress (whose chauffeur has just informed her that Fido has been shut up in the stable because he leapt up at a strange lady in the rou!). 
“How opp or Him !-+ Do you sUrPOSE HE THOUGHT IT WAS ME?” 
Chauffeur. ‘COULDN'T SAY WHAT HE THOUGHT, MY LADY.” 














I said she kept me charmed, though others swore ; 
THE OBSTRUCTIONIST. Still, ~ 0 are limits; men have work to do; 
A Subterranean Episode. One cannot linger spellbound evermore, 
Sue was not built upon a beauteous plan ; Not on the Bakerloo. 
I did not like her face or features much, And so my murmurs swelled at last the bruit 
The lady who was talking to the man Of clamorous men behind, a restive swarm, 
Behind the little hutch. Nor caring greatly what infernal route 
But something fine about her, something freo, Carried her precious form, 
Kept me in rapture gazing well content, If only she would choose, and choose quite quick ; 
While Time rolled onwards to Eternity For all the tides of London’s life were still, 
And trains arrived and went. And the hushed gates, forgetful how to click, 


Paused for her sovran wi 
‘ , : ‘ or her soyran will. 
Merely her cheek it was—like some fair flower a 





Blooming in that illimitable cave ; Joy came at last; she plunged for Gloucester Road, 
She seemed to think the station was her bower, And raked her reticule with dubious frown, 
The booking-clerk her slave. mage eto rp — therein bestowed 
nd fished up half-a-crown, 
She did not seem to heed the traftic’s sound pg ne ae ms eae oe 
Nor the dull cries behind her, moan on moan; 'B ew - rs Sed oe and turned away ; 
She seemed to think the Electric Underground O ” a swe ee wl id af Lop oe . 
Was gouged for her alone. a mage oo moe” ann anne te say. 
Lightly she stood and talked, now rash, now coy, No gentleman indeed! I followed her 
Touching the purchase of her cardboard gage ; Musing, “ Has Justice, have the gods forgot?” 
She toyed with that young man as children toy Ah well! the bolts of Ate sometimes err 
With coneys in a cage. But this time they did not. 
I had not been surprised to see her drag O soothing balsam for a bosom’s sore! 
(So deaf she seemed to all besides her whim) Out of her careless hand, I’m pleased to say, 
Lettuces out of her portentous bag She dropped that ticket on the tube-lift floor; 
And poke them through to him. I left it where it lay. Evos. 
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THE NEW ORDER OF THINGS. 
TrapE Unionist. “WHO'S THE LADY?” 
Mr. Puncw. “THAT'S JUSTICE. SHE WEIGHS ARGUMENTS FIRST, AND THEN, IF 
NECESSARY, SHE USES HER SWORD.” 
TrapE Unionist. “AH! THAT’S WHERE WE DIFFER. I’M ALG FOR STRIKIN’ FIRST, 
AND ARGUIN’ AFTERWARDS.” 
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“GHASTLY BUSINESS, THIS TArILons’ SrrikE~wHatT? Havin’ To GO ABOUT IN ABSOLUTE RAGs.” 





A VILLAGE CRIME. 


Being a breach of law as laid down by 
the new Shops Act. 

I waitepD while Mr. Buffin weighed 
and sold an ounce of hardbake to a 
small child. Then, leaning jauntily on 
my cane and speaking in the bland 
manner, slightly tinged with hauteur, 
that I reserve for shopping, I said, 
“T will take, if you please, a penny 
bottle of blue-black ink.” 

I have known Mr. Buffin, of our 
general shop, for nine years. Every 
month I pay him a princely sum in 
settlement of what he calls his “book,” 
and our relations have ever been 
based on feelings of mutual trust and 
respect. 

But as soon as I had spoken I saw 
that something had changed. He lifted 
a packet of Righto Starch diffidently 
from the counter and put it down 
again. He closed the promising career 
of an active and bustling young wasp 
with half-a-pound of Stodger’s Cocoa. 
Then, with a new look of constraint in 
his eyes, he forced himself to speak : 

“I’m sorry, Sir,” he said, “I can’t 
serve you.” 

I sat down abruptly on an up-ended 





egg-box. By all the rules of the game 
he should have said, ‘dnd the next 
thing?” or ‘‘ Can I send it?” 

I had not received such a blow since 
that dark day when Araminta—but we 
need not go into that. 

If my account had been overdue !— 
but last month’s bill for, let us say, 
ninety pounds odd, had been faithfully 
discharged. 

“T should have said,” he corrected 
himself, “ that I can’t serve you with 
ink; you see”—he craned his neck to 
look out between the jujube bottles in 
the window,—“ you see, the police i 

So it had come to this! Often and 
often good and brave men—Editors— 
had begged me not to write, not to 
send them all my burning thoughts on 
bi- metallism, SHAKSPEARB and the 
musical glasses; relations, too, had 
sometimes pointed out how much better 
employed I might be building a hen- 
house; but never had I dreamed that 
my besetting weakness—if you will 
have it so—would be held a thing con- 
trary to the public interest. Which of 
my latest lucubrations had brought me 
under this embargo? ‘ How to tame 
Rabbits "—surely it couldn’t be that ? 

Then—well, then I understood. It 











was Wednesday afternoon, the statutory 
half-holiday under the Shops Act, and 
Mr. Buflin, having no assistant, was 
allowed to keep his shop open, but only 
on the understanding—so ran the stern 
fiat posted up behind the counter— 
“that he confined himself to the sale of 
perishable goods;” and penny bottles 
of blue-black ink (as distinguished from 
}ounces of hardbake) are imperishable 
| by Act of Parliament—or so Mr. Buffin 
interpreted the law. 

“Mr. Buffin,” I said, “I want ink, 
you want money; you have ink, I have 
money ; and we are two strong men in 
|the prime of life, and our forefathers 
fought for freedom.” 





I went out into the glorious sunshine. 
The blue smoke curled over the cottage 
roofs, the sparrows were taking a dust- 
bath in the deserted road. All looked 
as usual, and yet -— something had 
changed. I had committed a crime. 
Worse—I had led another into crime. 

And standing guiltily there, with my 
bottle of blue-black ink hidden from 
the policeman’s sight, I seemed to fore- 
see a dark wave of crime sweeping 
terribly through our quiet English 
hamlets. 
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DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE. 


Lire is, after all, just a mulcting 
and a being mulcted. But when I go 
into a shop to be traded upon I expect 
to be treated with respect, by way of 
compensation. And when I call on 
a Company to sign a form, by which 
I bind myself to be muleted once a 
year till my dying day, I expect some- 
thing very like reverence. To take 
only £18 p.a. off a man while he lives 
and to give him a whole £1,000 when 
he dies may seem to you to be the 
purest, if the most misplaced, philan- 
thropy; but to me it was obvious, on 
entering the Head Office, that that luxu- 





man in the place who would take any 
interest in me, and the doctor who was 
to examine me had not yet arrived. 
But he did not have it all his own way; 
I scored one over my second sister’s 
age next birthday. It is, I have since 
discovered, twenty-five; I put it at 
twenty-four, and he accepted my figure. 
I wonder how much in yearly premiums 
I have saved myself by that one suc- 
cessful lie ? 

The doctor was even worse. He 
only made me take off my coat and 
waistcoat in order to give him time to 
finish the conversation he was having 
with a sub-manager when we met. 
Nor was the conversation about me; 





I opened my mouth to make a bitter 
retort or an important announcement. 

“Ah yes,” said the doctor; “I sup- 
pose I ought to have looked at your 
tongue.” 

He seemed to think very little of it 
when he saw it. 

There was no respect from the Pay- 
Desk Clerk, none from the Proposal- 
Form Clerk, and a gentleman in a fur 
coat (a Director, I have since learnt) 
asked me what the devil I was doing 
when I trod on his toe in the lift. 
After that there was not only no re- 
spect from the Lift Clerk, but a stare of 
the most marked disapproval and some 
apparent hesitation on his part whether 
he would take me 





rious and heavily 


to the ground fioor 





marbled . palace was 
not built out of Dead 
Loss. It was the pro- 
ceeds of overcharging, 
and.I was stepping 
inside to be over- 
charged. The last 
thing I expected 
therefore was to be 
treated with absolute 
contempt.... Even- 
tually a mere clerk 
did ask me if my 
habits were sober and 
temperate, and took 
down my answer in 
writing. But he made 
no pretence whatever 
of believing it. 
“Young man,’ I 
said, “ where is your 
Principal? Is he 
aware that J am here, 











and the main en- 
trance, or whether I 
ought to be dropped 
straight to the base- 
ment and disposed of 
by a back-door. The 
former being graci- 
ously permitted, I 
looked to the Com- 
missionaire for at 
least a smile. Tris 
even I did not get. 

“Very well,” I ex- 
postulated, “ I have a 
good mind to go and 
insure my life some- 
where else.” 

He laughed de- 
fiantly. I migltt have 
my good mind, but 
when it came to a 
decision, whether or 
no I should insure 








I who intend to make 
this Company an 
annual allowance of 
something approach- 





DRAMA OF THE DAY. 
BEN HUR TILLETT. 


Latest SENSATION AT THE Port oF LONDON THEATRE. 


with his office, it 
was clearly foolish 
for a little thing like 
me to pit myself 








ing twenty pounds 
a year?” 

The young man was no good at 
answering; his idea was to ask ques- 
tions only. 

“ What is your age next birthday?” 
he pursued. 

1 took up a menacing attitude. 

“Unless someone important comes 
and makes a fuss of me within five 
minutes I shall withdraw my favour,” 
I said. 

“Quite so,” retorted the young man; 
“but have you ever suffered from 
measles, chicken-pox, mumps, scarlet 
fever, scarlatina or nervous breakdown? 
Have either of your parents ever 
suffered from measles, chicken-pox, 
mumps, scarlet fever, scarlatina or 
nervous breakdown? How many 
brothers and sisters have you? What 
are their respective ages?” 

I answered him, in spite of his im- 
pertinence, because he was the only 





it was just golf. He was two up and 
three to play when I had my coat off; 
dormy two when I had my waistcoat 
off, and, if only he had halved the 
seventeenth hole instead of losing it, 
I doubt if he would ever have made me 
remove my shirt. Even then he turned 
to me quite without sympathy, just 
struck me a blow in the chest, extracted 
a ninety-nine, turned his back on me 
and started another round of golf with 
the sub-manager man. 

« Are you aware, gentlemen,” said I, 
“that I am practically financing this 
Insurance Company, and whether or 
not you two get your minimum wage 
depends almost entirely on whether or 
not I am secured as a patron?” 

“Sliced ?”’ said the sub-manager. 

* Sliced!” said the doctor; and then, 
in an offhand manner to me, “ You 
may put your clothes on again; I have 
done with you.” 





against a Huge Concern like that. 

“You laugh,” said I, “but you will 
not laugh when I have done my worst. 
I will pay my first premium of £18, 
and then I will die.” 

His face did not blanch. “We shall 
miss you, Sir,” he said facetiously. 

“You will miss your thousand 
pounds,” I retorted. 

* Not us,” was all he troubled to 
reply. Well, well, I suppose he is 
probably right; but yet I cannot help 
thinking that, when my second £18 is 
due and I hang back, they will begin 
to sit up and take notice. 





Mr. Guy Nicxauus in The Morning 


Post :— 

‘Some crews showed great dash, and crews 
like University, built on Tinne, considerin, 
their paper strength, really did admirably. 
What is the paper strength of a crew 
built on tinne? 
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“Look out where you re coming to!” 
said a fat old trout to a slim young one, 
who came blundering blindly up-stream. 
“ Have you bought the river,or what?” 

The youngster pulled up, and hung 
motionless, like a shadow in the boulder- 
strewn stream. Only his tail quivered 
feebly and when he spoke his voice was 
weak from exhaustion. 

“No offence,” he gasped; ‘ but oh! 
I’ve had such a gruelling—swimming 
against the current for hours. I’m 
fairly cooked, and no wonder.” 

“What’s the hurry ? 

“What’s the hurry indeed! If I 
hadn’t put my best fin forward I should 
have been floating among the surface 
scum in the mill backwater wrong 
side up. That’s what the rest of the 
crowd’s doing.” 

“What crowd? Pull yourself to- 
gether,’ said the old trout benevolently, 
“and tell me your trouble.” 

“Why, my crowd, of course—Pa, 
Ma, brothers, sisters, and all my friends 
and relations. Pipped off they did, 
without a word of warning. The 
water ’s white with ’em, and they ’re 
pulling them out by the pail, and 
manuring the fields with ’em. Turned 
up and died in thousands. Don’t ask 
me why, for I can’t tell you.” 

“ Tar-tasting, my son,” remarked the 
old trout; “that caused their funeral. 
All the fault of the motorists, as per 
usual. Tired of killing flesh and fowl, 
now they’re having a go at the fish. 
You’ve saved your life by the skin of 
your gills. But you’ve come to the 
right spot now. This is the Squire’s 
water.” 

“Who’s the Squire?” 

“Who’s the Squire? Why, an 
8.P.C.F. man, that’s who he is. He’s 
so fond of us fish that he won’t have 
the roads tarred in this district, and 
what’s more he’s got the District 
Council to back him up.” 

A tremor of gratitude vibrated the 
young trout’s shape. 

“Noble man!” hecried. “ How can 
I recompense him for his kindness?” 

“Well, perhaps, you will find a way 
when you’re a bit bigger, some grey 
morning with a dash of rain in it,” said 
the elderly trout with a wink. 

“Meanwhile,” continued the young- 
ster, ‘come with me into the shadow 
of that old stump on the bank yonder 
and tell me some more. But half a 
moment—I rather fancy that fly. You 
won't mind me having first grab, will 
you? I need some nourishment after 
all I’ve been through. See you later.” 

With that the young trout, with 
snapping jaws, leapt like a miniature 
silver sickle above the surface of the 








‘°ERE’s A NICE GO, Freppi£z, SOMEBODY ’s BIN AND COLLARED OUR CORNER TABLE!” 





stream, returning some five minutes 
later, pained, gasping and almost in- 
articulate. 

“T’ve had a horrible experience,” he 
ejaculated. ‘Am I awake, or was it 
all a nightmare? Did you see what 
happened ?”’ 

“I saw that old stump on the bank, 
as you call our dear Squire, hook you 
with a ‘red palmer,’ and throw you 
back to grow a bit bigger. He served 
me the same once; but I haven’t given 
him another chance.” 

“Well, I’ve got a dashed sore mouth, 
that’s all I know,” cried the young 
trout resentfully. “If that’s the Squire, 
give me a motorist.” 

*‘ Nonsense,” chuckled the old one; 
“you ought to be blessing your luck 
instead of cursing it. Come along with 
me, young fellow-me-lad, I’ll show you 
the ropes of this place—or rather the 
lines. Remember the trout’s motto, 





‘Once bit, twice shy,’ and you'll live 
as long and grow as fat as your uncle.” 

So saying, with a flick of their tails 
the two shadowy trout faded away up- 
stream, and the 8.P.C.F. Squire trudged 
home with nothing but grass in his 
basket, 





The Revival of Merrie England. 
“Required immediately, wel!-educated Musical 
Girl able to dance to train for salaried post.” 
Adit. in ** Morning Post.” 
Humming a merry stave we ourselves 
trip to our motor-omnibus daily, with 
the idea of retaining our salaried post. 





‘We regret that by an inadvertence the re- 
sult of the three days’ bazaar at the Cambridge 
Hall in aid of the Southport and Birkda:e 
District Nursing Society last week resulted in 
a total sum of £1535 being raised for this 
society.” —Southport Visiter, 

An awkward coniretemps which a little 
tact might have averted. 
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| But all the wonders of the past 
_ Pale into nought beside the last. 
| Of old the surgeon was content 


| By taking out your adenoids. 
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PSYCHIATRY. 


{An American surgeon, by rearranging the 
tnain cells of a patient, has entirely changed his 
disposition, and great expectations are being 
entertained of the future of psychiatric surgery. ] 
Ou, strange and marvellous the feats 
That modern Surgery completes ! 

She tackles with the utmost ease 

Superfluous appendices ; 

Your throat is sore? Behold your 
throttle 

Pickling in spirits in a bottle. 

Your tummy aches? It comes out too ; 

And when there’s nothing else to do 

She adds to all your other voids 


‘To mould your body to his bent, 
But now it is his subtler réle 
To operate upon the soul. 


Your disposition, once delightful, 

Suddenly turns morose and frightful ? 

Your nerves go wrong, you start and 
jump, 

You grunt and grumble, grouse and 
grump ? 

Just have your brain cells rearranged 

And all your soul completely changed. 

Call in the surgeon. Something's 
shifted: 

Come, let us have your frontal lifted— 

A whiff of ether, and you'll find 

Yourself with a seraphic mind. 

Just mention what you want to be 

And leave the rest, dear Sir, to ma. 


If, Mr. Surgeon, this is true, 

Then great indeed my need of you; 
I'll find you patients by the score 

To wait in queues beside your door. 

No longer need your soul be racked 
With fears about the Insurance Act; 
You ‘ll be so busy that your gorge 
Willcease toriseagainst LLorp GEorGeE. 


First I would have you try your spells 

Upon my Editor’s brain cells ; 

I'd have you rearrange his pate 

Until he thinks my verses great, 

Wishes there were at least a score of 
me, 

And cries for more and more and more 
of me. 


Punch readers next to you should go 
To have their brains set comme il faut, 
And, these disposed of, ail the nation 
Should flock to you for operation, 

Nor should they leave your table till 
Theyre zxoulded to admire my skill. 


As for myself, I’ve no intention 
To try your marvellous invention. 
If you are able, Sir, to model 





The brains in every human noddle 
To think my work divine, there'll be | 
No need to operate on me. 


“OUR HANDBOOK.” 

More PunGent THAN Musrarp, 

CrISPER THAN CRrEss. 

[After * Vanoc,” in The Referec.] 

Tuts country of ours is full of golf- 
players, keepers of gold-fish and stamp- 
collectors; the times in which we live 
are degenerate; a mother’s love is 
evanescent (this will probably provoke 
correspondence); and the hedgerow- 
nettle stings. The last time I climbed 
Mount Everest I thought of these 
things, for, on the summit of that 
Lofty Dome, there was nothing else to 
think of. TorquEmMaDA, ConFrucius, 
BoaprcEa and Daniet LamBert— 
where are they now? (I mentioned 
ARISTOTLE last week.) The Window 
Tax was repealed on the 24th of July, 
1851, but the Cabinet of misrule in 
1912 continues on its path of deso- 
lating incompetence. The coral polyp, 
with infinite zeal, has built up island 
reefs in the South Pacific, to the 
end that the zealous missionary may 
have somewhere to land. Darwin 
forgot this. The campanile of Pisa 
was completed in 1350 and has been 
leaning ever since; but the Crystal 
Palace is empty, and the proletariat 
of Great Britain reject compulsory 
military service. Which brings me to 
the second paragraph. 

No city in the world can compare 
with London in size or population. 
Berlin has its statues; Moscow boasts 
a Kremlin; Venice abounds in canals, 
and Paris has many broad streets 
called Boulevards. They resemble 
Kingsway somewhat, but have houses 
on both sides. London, however, can 
point the finger of pride to her White 
City, and one may go the whole way to 
it in a taxi-cab without leaving the 
wood-paved roadway. AGAMEMNON 
offered IpHIGENIA as a sacrifice to 
Diana, and En1as Howe, the inventor 
of the sewing-machine, sold his rights 
for £50; but it is no worthy spirit of 
emulation of these noble examples that 
prompts the Coalition Government to 
offer the people ninepence for four- 
pence. ‘Times are changed, indeed; 
never was Income-Tax harder to re- 
cover; food is dearer; music-hall stars 
have to shine twice nightly in order to 
live; and present indications point to 
a wet disappointing summer. Yet this 
crapulous Government continues to 
hold office—* rinrw, rixres,” as a well- 
known member of the Opposition re- 
marked a few days ago. It behoves 
us all, therefore, to study the Sunday 
papers. For, in the fulness of time, the 
Pyramids will crumble to dust, the 
energies of Vesuvius will be paralysed ; 
the quadrature of the circle will be 
a banality of the Fourth Standard, 





and the last horse-’bus will accomplish 
its last journey to Victoria Station. 
Then, no doubt, the youth of England 
will take to learning commercial 
German, and the words of “ Yanoc” 
will be remembered. 





A PHRASE. 


From far Japan comes a little Guide 
on Hakone, written in English as well 
as he can by C.J. Tsucurya, and one of 
its phrases is so admirable that it should 
be put on record for inferior English 
scholars to imitate. Hakone, it should 
be premised, is a village of thermal 
springs situate on the top of Hakone 
mountain. The mountain was once a 


‘volcano, “ but lately its activity became 


quite absent.” The natural disposition 
of the villagers of Hakone is “ gentle 
and honest,” and “ their mutual friend- 
ship is so harmonious as that of a 
family.” The village is famous for its 
fresh air; ‘during the winter days the 
coldness robs up all pleasures from our 
hands, but at the summer months they 
are set free.” 

But now for the shining phrase. 
Hakone was the scene, thirty-odd years 
ago, of a decisive battle which gave 
feudalism its death-blow. The two 
contestants were the Lord of Odawara- 
Han, of the Imperial army, and the 
Lord of Boshi, who stood for feudalism. 
For a while the Lord of Béshi con- 
quered, and he drove the enemy to the 
castle of Odawara, where they made 
themselves secure. He then advanced 
upon them, feeling certain of victory. 
But he had calculated badly, or, in Mr. 
C. J. Tsucutiya’s delightful words, “ he 
missed unexpectedly his cogitation,” 
with the result that the foe rushed out 
suddenly and defeated him. ' 

Let us all take example from the 
Lord of Boshi and endeavour, when 
we have a cogitation, to hit it. 





CURING BY THINKING. 

{‘‘For a bleeding nose The Family Doctor 
recommends just thinking that you are running 
up a flight of steps. This takes the blood from 
the head to the legs.” —Evening News.] 

For a badly cut foot it is a good 
plan to think you are standing on your 
head. This takes the blood from the 
feet to the head. 

For prickly heat try to imagine for a 
moment that you are Lroyp GrorGE. 
This will bring you out into a cold 
sweat. 

For a wasp-sting keep thinking that 
you are astrike-leader issuing “ permits” 
and ‘ manifestoes” all day long. This 
will give you such a swelled head that 
one little swelling more or less will 
make no difference. 
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LLAZEZZZ_ZZZZ GEO es 
AZZ" EZ = 
Groom. ‘‘Now, MAsrerR JACK, IF WE WAS To MEET ANY OF THE Royab FaMILy, Now WoULD YOU SALUTE ’EM1?” 
Little Boy. ‘SAME AS THE SOLDIERS DO; HOLD MY HAND UP TO MY HAT AND LOOK AS iF I Was GOING TO BUKsT.” 

















acta Ten thousand little English Tsars ourchains and fetters forge; 
A SWANSEA SONG. Ten thousand priests compel us our savings to disgorge ; 





A Paraphrase with Variations. And we've only one limited monarch and one unlimited 
| Far from the fog of St. Stephen’s, which stifles a freeman’s GEORGE. 


speech, My fri es ee eee, ee _— 
: , My friends, I have given you counsel, as one of your kin 

Once more, O men of the Mountain, I step into the breach, y oni kith Y ? : z 5 

tom Pe oe “2 ‘i ° . 4 on "ac > Sey » . ’ “ . 2. 

| To fire your flagging courage with my resounding screech. | But, if I’m unable to stir you to show your prowess and pith, 

| The Saxon is always down on the Celt, and always ready to The only other man in the world to do it is—Senator Sarru. 

| squelch 

| 

| 








The fervid aspirations of the liberiy-loving Welsh The Privileged Class. 
(Perhaps I should make an exception in favour of Harry Extract from the Rules and Regulations of Brompton 
QuELCH). Churehyard :— 
«6, No person shall fight, quarrel, use . . . improper language, or 
While Cantuar collars our dollars, and Westminster gives call or shout in the paths or do anything likely to interfere with the 





it us hot services in the church, 
: : . . , | 7%. No person shall throw any stone, or project any missile from a 
| While Tory barons evict our sons each from his father’s plot, | P atapult or discharge any firearm or firework. 
O my dear downtrodden brethren, ours is a parlous lot! | 14, Nothing in these rules and regulations shall limit or affect 
a i ‘ i any of the rights and privileges of the Vicar and Churchwardens for 
Their hands are dripping so freely with sacrilegious fat \the time being of the Church of Holy Trinity, Brompton.” 


That they cannot grip the polo stick or wield the cricket bat; \fy, Luoyp Grorce will perhaps please note. 
Yet they wish to deny to Taffy what they handed back to 
Pat! | ‘*Yuan-Shi-Kai has cut off his pig-tail, thus discarding the service of 
. . . : : Munchu servitude which he politely wore while he was arranging for 
Their very sideboards are piled roof-high with sacramental | the abdication of the dynasty.” Is this the most momentous sensorial 
loot operation since Delilah shore the looks of Samson #”—Lahore Tribune, 
(I doubt whether even Mr. Ure its value could compute), | Probably. 
Yet they grudge the rural toiler the housing fit for a brute. 








’ ‘ : A Facing the Future. 
(It’s true that just for the moment I’m leagued with the] Fyrom a sermon by the Bishop-elect of Truro to his con- 





Saxon Crewe, ; gregation at Birmingham, as reported in The Birmingham 
A belted earl, an owner of mines, and an English chureh- Daily Post :— 
man too ; | “Let them a!so pray for themselves, for they would soon have a new 


| But on Disestablishment he holds a most enlightened view.) ! vicar.” 
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A NEW DRAMATIST. 


Srr Ancernon Fartey, the popular 
actor-manager, in company of the 
famous playwright, Mr. Bellamy Par- 
tington, had gone on his annual vaca- 
tion to take the fashionable waters of 
Pumpenstein. Sir Algernon loathed 
publicity, and had over and over again 
pointed out to interviewers that lack 
of privacy was the bane of an actor’s 
calling. In accordance therefore with 
his known wishes, his press-agent had 
caused to be circulated in every news- 
paper in the United Kingdom the 
statement that Sir Algernon had gone 
abroad and that no letters would be 
forwarded to him; and it was clearly 
by inadvertence that the actual address 
of his retreat was inserted. The secret, 
however, could not in any case have 
been long suppressed; it must at an 
early date have found -its way into the 
columns of Court and Society news, so 
fierce is the light that beats upon the 
movements of genius. 

Sir Algernon and Mr. Partington 
were sitting over their coffes and 
liqueurs in the lounge of the Hotel 
Carlton et des EKtrangers Distingués 
when a telegram was handed to the 
former. The knight glanced at it, 
muttered a stage-oath, and tossed it to 
Mr. Partington, who in turn gave suit- 
able dramatic expression to his surprise 
and chagrin. 

The telegram was from Mr. Deben- 
ham Courtois, Sir Algernon’s business- 
manager and confidential adviser, who 
did everything for him except the play- 
ing of his réles; and there were those, 
himself included, who thought that he 
might have compassed even this feat 
in an emergency. 

It stated that the revival which had 
been mounted asa stop-gap pending 
the rentrée of the actor-manager was 
itself moribund, and that the theatre 
would have to be closed unless Sir 
Algernon saw his way to the produc- 
tion of a successor at an earlier date 
than had been intended. 

Confident of the running powers of 
the revival, Sir Algernon, in the hurry 
of departure, had not discussed with 
his business-manager the question of 
his next new play, which was the work 
of Mr. Partington, and entitled A Fated 
Life. But in the leisure snatched from 
those social engagements which are 
among the penalties of greatness he 
had, during his holiday, already begun 
studying his part with the author, and 
suggesting many personal touches by 
which his own part might be made 
more prominently effective before its 
ultimate “ creation.” 

“Tt looks,” said Mr. Partington, “as 
if you would have to cut short your 


time here and return at once to start 
rehearsals.”’ 

“That,” said Sir Algernon, “is un- 
thinkable. I owe it to the public not 
to curtail my rest-cure ;” and he knitted 
his brows in profound thought. 

At last, “I have it,” he said. “I 
have left behind me a duplicate manu- 
script of your play. I will wire to 
Courtois to cast the parts and do all 
the preliminary work in advance of my 
return. Invaluable man, Courtois.” 

Then Sir Algernon summoned a 
chasseur and despatched the following 
telegram: “Put A Fated Life in re- 
hearsal at once. Leave everything to 
you. Will return in a fortnight in time 
to take up my part.” 

“That’s settled,” he said, “and we 
can stay out our full time here.” 


% + 3 * % 

A fortnight later the two styolled 
unobtrusively into the theatre during 
the progress of rehearsal. They sat 
down and listened; then they looked 
at one another. 

“Do you recognise this?” said the 
actor-manager. 

“ Not a syllable of it,” said the play- 
wright. 

“What in the name of is all 
this, Courtois?” cried Sir Algernon 
with his customary restraint of manner. 

“The play you wired to me to put 
on,” replied Courtois. ‘Took three 
hours to find it in all that stack of 
dusty manuscripts.” 

“And what in thunder do you call 
it?” said Sir Algernon. 

“The same as you called it,” replied 
the indignant manager; “A Iated 
Wife.” 

The exchange of amenities which 
followed is not for reproduction. Ulti- 
mately the telegram was produced, and 
there—due, no doubt ‘to the innate 
stupidity of an exotic operator—were 
these identical words. It had so 
chanced that, among the mass of 
unread manuscripfs with which Sir 
Algernon’s repositories were stuffed, 
there lay perdu a play of this very 
name by an unknown author, Mr. 
Vernon Vaughan, and the indefatigable 
Courtois had dug it out. 

What course was to be adopted at 
such a crisis in the affairs of the 
metropolis? To drop the play and 
start rehearsing Mr. Partington’s would 
mean the indefinite postponement of 
a first night already announced to an 
| expectant world; it would mean a blow 
to Sir Algernon’s reputation for keep- 
ing faith with the public. 

Happily, young Vaughan’s play 
/seemed passable (though you could 
never tell); anyhow, its most patent 
faults of inexperience could be re- 
jmedied. Mr. Partington, secure in his 














tenure of fame, could afford to be 
generous, and 80 waived his right of 
priority. To do him justice he did 
not foresee that the success of the un- 
known writer’s play would keep his 
own in suspension for the best part of 
a twelve-month, 
% % % * * 
“Mr, Chairman, my. lord.duke, my 
lords, ladies and gentlemen,” said Sir 
Algernon, rising to respond to the 
toast of his health at a banquet of the 
Onpushers, six months after the events 
narrated above, “I must disclaim any 
exceptional merit, such as your 
President would impute to me, for the 
discovery of our new dramatic genius. 
I am sure that my brother-managers, 
equally with myself, leave no stone 
unturned in the process of prospecting 
for hidden talent. We read faithfully 
every manuscript submitted to us; 
and I say, as I have always said, ‘ Let 
the Unacted take heart. Let them 
continue to send in their works to the 
actor-managers of our great theatres, 
assured that they willbe carefully read 
and conscientiously considered.’ We 
are always keenly on the look-out for 
new Pineros, for budding Barries, for 
incipient Sutros—(applause)—and the 
days are gone by—if they ever occurred 
—when manuscripts were suffered to 
lie untouched in managerial cupboards. 
And, if any play, by however obscure 
a writer, possesses but a fraction of the 
merit of that of my young friend Mr. 
Vernon Vaughan, its author may have 
absolute confidence that no manager 
will be so careless of his duty to the 
public, so insensible of his own needs, 
as to ignore or overlook the promise 
that lurks within it.” (Loud and pro- 
longed cheers.) 


~~ a ». 





What to do with our Brooks. 

** When, after much service, a brook becomes 
shorter on one side than the other, and the ends 
of the straws as sharp as needles, dip it in hot 
water, and trim it down quite evenly with the 
shears." —Dublin Evening Mail. 

If the emergency ever arises we shall 
remember. 





‘*Mammoth flags craned their necks over 
dizzy parapets, while smaller emblems sought 
a precarious foothold on flimsy perches. It was 
a laughing town.” 

Kettering Evening Telegraph. 
Callous Kettering, that could laugh 
so heartlessly when the smaller em- 
blems were in such danger. 





“Faulkner remained undefeated up to the 
close, and took out his bat for the top score of 
the match—122,... It seemed a bit surpris- 
ing that Gregory should have put him in first in 
the second innings, for he was obviously tired. 

Daily Mirror. 
Still more surprising that MircHEeLt 
didn’t put on Barpstgy and CARKEEK 
to bowl for the South Africans. 
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INVADED ENGLAND.” 





Tripper (crossing from England to Denmark). ‘CAN YoU SPEAK THEIR LINGO?” 
Professor. ‘‘ YES, IT’S NOT VERY UNLIKE ENciisH, you KNow. THE DANES LEFT THEIR MARK BEHIND THEM WHEN THEY 


Tripper. ‘*THE DANES INVADED ENGLAND? WHAT INFERNAL CHEEK!” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Eve (ConstaBxe) is one of those books that you begin by 
liking much, and admiring slightly, and end by admiring 
enormously—and hating. At least that has been my case. 
During the earlier chapters of Mr. Maarten MAarTENs’ new 
story, I told myself that I must really start for Holland 
next week, if only on the off-chance of encountering such 
delightful persons as the Melissants, and so charming a 
circle as that in which Eve grew up. Now, when I have 
finished the story, the thought of Holland gives me just the 


| same shivery distaste as would any place where something 
| very sad and terrible had happened to friends whom I knew 


intimately, and loved. I certainly loved the Melissants, 
father and mother—called ‘the children”’ by their offspring, 
who adored them with a kind of careless patronage—and all 
the pleasure-loving, pagan household at Sans-Souci. It 
was from here that Eve went, at nineteen, to marry Rutger 
Knoppe, who was nearing forty, and to share the so-different 
home that he had inherited. You see the whole looming 
tragedy afar. It is no new thing—one of the oldest stories in 
the world—but somehow Mr. Maarrens has told it with fresh 
poignancy. It is all quite horribly real; beginning with 
the inevitable clash of temperaments, and ending—as you 
shall read for yourself, hardly, I think, unmoved. Altogether, 
a strikingly clever novel; certainly not a pleasant one. Of 
its crowd of characters, some of them rather shadowy and 
indistinct, none stands out more compellingly in retrospect 
than the police-dog Sherlock, a figure new to fiction, almost 
humanly sinister, the detective incarnate. No, I shall not 
go to Holland, 


The fiction-reading public likes its literature in solid 





slabs, the bulkier the better; and I do not predict a “ best 
selling” success for the stories and sketches of the late 
RicHarD MippLEton which have been published by Fisher 
Unwin under the title, The Ghost Ship, with an excellent 
preface by Mr. Artuur Macuen. It is not a book that 
will be borrowed by the many, but it will be bought and 
preserved by the few. ‘“ Richard Middleton,” says Mr. 
Macey, “ knew that there was a puzzle; in other words, 
that the universe is a mystery; and this consciousness of 
his is the source of the charm of The Ghost Ship.” That, I 
think, is as near as one can get to a satisfactory criticism 
of these sketches. Superficially, they are slight; but at 
the back of them there is something vast, which it is 
impossible to put into words. The first of the collection, 
for instance, might be classed as just an admirable bur- 
lesque, but for the something which gives it dignity and 
spaciousness. Captain Bartholomew Roberts, who comes in 
his private ghost-ship to peaceful Fairfield and saps the 
morals of the respectable ghosts which inhabit the place, 
so that in the end they all sail away with him, singing and 
fiddling on the deck, on some scoundrelly buccaneering 
expedition, is one of the great spectres of fiction. Of the 
other sketches I liked best those that did not deal with 
the supernatural. Many authors would have taken three 
hundred pages to reveal as much of the soul of an abnormal 
child as Mr. Mippieton gives us in twenty, “The New 
Boy” is a masterpiece. 





I have read the “adventures” of detectives professional 
and amateur, of thieves male and female, of doctors, finan- 
ciers, and even of the precocious flapper, but The Adventures 
of Miss Gregory (DENT), were something new to me, An 
English spinster, severely coiffed, stalwart, sister of a 
General, “ always the lady,” and upwards of fifty years of 
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age, is the last person you would expect to find having 
experiences and getting mixed up in other people’s crises 
on the East African coast or in the Russian interior. I 
do not suggest that this class, as it exists, is dull or lacks 
initiative; indeed, no man, who numbers among his 
acquaintance one of these sweet and competent old bodies, 
would dispute the fitness of things which provided so 
many curious and dangerous situations for Miss Gregory 
to deal with, or would accuse Mr. Percevat Gippon of 
exaggeration in endowing her with the energy to seize her 
sporting opportunities and the ability and resource to 
achieve so many successful issues. No; what I mean is 
that, when a card-sharper’s suicide, a royal elopement or 
a conflict with a slave-dealer is afoot, this is not the sort of 
dea ex machind that one looks for in a novel. I congratu- 
late Mr. GrpBon on having struck a new line-of adventurer. 
To maiden ladies of lineage and mature years we can, with- 
out grudge or incredulity, allow that unerring judgment 
and infallible power which are necessary to heroes and 





heroines of such a series of incidents; but we know that 
they have one fault, that they lack something, as the author 


The Radium Terrors describes in chief 

(A. DornincTon writes it) a radium thie_— 
A smart Jap doctor who, I should say, 

Is a masterpiece in the swindling way. 

He builds a Home where folk may come 

To be cured with his stolen radium, 

And fills it with patients of wealth and name 
Whom he himself has contrived to maim. 
The scheme is scotched in the end, of course, 
By one of a private detective foree— 

The youngest recruit—who plays his part 

Tn spite of an ultra-tender heart. 

The tale, thus potted, seems absolute trash, 
But it isn’t so dusty for two bob (Nasa). 





Whatever Mr. Rosert Herrick in the future cares to 
write I propose to read, for he is a novelist on a big scale. 
The Healer (Macmix1ay) is a long book and contains much 
American spelling, but its psychology is sound and its 
story captivating. The hero (and healer) is a doctor who 
has gone into the wilds and established a reputation for 
almost magical skill. 





in this ease most in- 
geniously and subtly 
hints in the last sentence 
of his last chapter. For 
myself, I never want to 
read a more finished, 
studied, yet deliciously 
exciting set of adven- 
tures. 


My chief difficulty in 
criticising The Chief Con- 
stable (CHAPMAN AND 
Hatt) is, though I’m 
sorry to have to confess 
it, that I found it almost 
impossible to get up any 
real interest in the char- 
acters. I didn’t at all 
mind the fact that Mr. 


(i 


OFFERED FOR A GENUINE REMBRANDT ! 





7 
VinceNT Brown had} cogar artist! Wuy, WE SOLD ONE LAST WEEK FOR THIRTY-FIVE SMILLINGS!” 





Into this neighbourhood 
Ne ay . 6 Nate American 
4 Fah A: amily comes for a holi- 

5 ae Af Nae oi cas, onl when the 
TAN 4&y fm +=| daughter meets with an 

g a 4 accident her life is saved 

by this “ uncouth back- 
woodsman.” Healed and 
healer fall in love, and 
he builds a home for her 
in his beloved wilds. 
There is a haunting 
beauty in the description 
of the early months of 
their’ married life, but 
antagonism between 
these different natures 
soon begins. Under her 


i 


. ah D i . 7 ~ 
Auctioncer, “‘GENTLEMEN, I’M ASHAMED OF rou! ONLY FOUR-AND-SIX influence the little hos- 


Ir’s AN INSULT TO THE MEMORY OF A 


pitaldesigned for the poor 








made them, practically 
every one, as disagreeable as could be; indeed, I rather 
admired him for this. When, in the early chapters, I was 
introduced to the widowed Mrs. Lumley and found her and 
her two despicable sons living on the bounty of old Mr. 
Broxworth, an aged invalid who had taken a sick man’s 
fancy to Beatrice Lumley, the daughter, I thought them at 
least human. And when Lewis Lumley, the chief and 
most unpleasant brother, upbraided Beatrice for not having 
persuaded her old patron to marry her, and thus ensure 
the future of her relatives, I gave him what credit was 
possible. But when, immediately afterwards, old Broxworth 
is reported to have died at Hyéres, and Lewis not only 
pretends that the marriage has taken place, but actually 
bullies his sister (surely the poorest-spirited heroine on 
record) into not contradicting him, my sympathy with the 
family suffered a shock from which it never wholly rallied. 
Naturally what happened was that, though the tale was 
believed locally for a while, demand for proof on the part 
of the remaining Broxworths—who were, if possible, more 
uninviting than the Lumleys—simply crumpled it up. 
Beatrice, however, didn’t seem to mind much ; and, having 
now happily got rid of Lewis, she decided to marry the 
chief constable of the county, who had pervaded the 
story hitherto in a vague manner that hardly justified 
its being called after him; and frankly I was glad to see 





the last of them. 


develops into a fashion- 
able sanatorium. He is discovered by plutocrats and 
professional invalids, who succeed in making him at once 
rich and wretched. Civilisation irks him, and he loses 
both what is personal in his healing power and all 
love for his wife. The only fault to be found in the 
handling of this remarkable story is that the author 
shows too little sympathy with the wife, for it must be 
confessed that her husband was easier to love than to live 
with. The book, however, is one to read, for although 
Mr. Herrick speaks at times with exceeding frankness 
he cannot be accused of salacity. He has very definite 
opinions and an attractive way of expressing them. 








Thoughts Better Unexpressed.' 

“Red Rose” in The Manchester Evening Chronicle :— 

‘Even A. H. Hornby, who is not often heard in the role of a 
grumbler, felt that the conditions were more suitable to chasing red 
reynard over Cheshire’s plains than outwitting the ruddy“ rascal whose 
twisting turns and weird ways drive some batsmen to despair—the mest 
fatal drive of all.” 
We hope he didn’t say so. 





From a French paper :— 

‘* Au Stock-Exchange, tous les boursiers ont entonné le God Shave the 
King.” 
We must protest against this total misrepresentation of our 
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national aspirations. 
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Mediterranean Conference are, it is| 
said, to be kept a close secret—and, if | 
we send any Dreadnoughts to that sea, 

they will, in order to avoid the arousing 

of susceptibilities, travel incog. 


who is an adept in removing locks. 
& 


In the window of a famous optician, 
not one hundred yards from High 
Holborn, may be seen a small telescope 


unruly daughter. It is doubtful, how- | 
‘ever, whether this would keep out one; received the enthusiastic support of 
Tre conclusions arrived at by our! 


come that evening.” The appeal has 


burglars all over the metropolis. 





A HINT TO AVIATORS. 
My pear Mr. Puncnu,—I want to 


which is described as “ focussing at|make a little suggestion, which I feel 


one yard—useful for Naturalists and sure would popularize cross - country 


The «Kill that ‘Fly ” campaign in| Etymologists.” This gives one a good ' flying. It occurred to me last Saturday 


this country is now said to be causing 
grave alarm among the enemy, and 
cautious fiies are going about only in 
couples. * % 

The importance of stemming the. 
rush into the tewns by making country 
life less dull is gradually being appre- 
ciated. At Dadlington, ——- - 
in Leicestershire, an in- | | 
quest was held on the | 
village green the other | 
day. 


| 
} 








At the annual meeting | 
of the Rhyl Council a cer- | 
tain rule for the restric- 
tion of bathing was) 
discussed, and it is 
rumoured that one 
gentleman referred to the 
offending regulation as a 
“by-law and a reproach.” 


A report has been 
drawn up in favour of 
introducing electric light | 
into the House of Com- | 
mons in the place of gas. | 
This is clearly part of | 
a wide scheme for re- | 1) Wa 
ducing the length of! * 4 (\ 
speeches. .. | 


EFFECT OF A TOO PROLONGED STUDY OF THE CUCKOO'S NOTE UPON A PERSON 


idea of the difficulties presented by our 
English language. 


After fifteen years’ absence a sea- 
serpent, twenty feet long, has re- 
appeared in Lake Minnetonka. The’ 
creature is supposed to have been: 
sulking all this time at the bottom of' 


during the Aerial Derby, when I and 
my two young daughters needlessly 


‘sustained some severe nervous shocks 


from being unable to distinguish 
between a vol plané and a fall. My 
suggestion is that, if the aviator would 
make a point of waving a green flag for 
a vol plané, and a red one for a fall, we 





45 


FACE TO FACE WITH NATURE. 


A kind-hearted lady is! 5; 4 sopERATELY STRONG CONSTITUTION. 


HE yt 


He 
Meld PAS 






-—,should know when to 
| watch a sublime spec- 
tacle with wonder and 
admiration, and when to 
|look the other way. In 
case of the latter un- 
fortunate contingency, 
may I also hint that, if 
a megaphone as well as 
a red flag could be in- 
cluded in the aerial out- 
fit, the aviator could then 
protect the physical as 
well as the mental sus- 
ceptibilities of the spec- 
tators, by advising them 
not only that he is falling 
but also where the fall is 
likely to take place. 

I feel confident that the 
dear aviators will not be 
offended by this little 
suggestion, because I 
understand, from people 
who have met them so- 
cially, that they are quite 
charming men in their 





making an appeal to the '——___— 
charitable for motor-bicycles for cab- | 
runners. It seems that many of these | 
now have a difficulty in keeping up| 
with taxi-cabs. ., .. 

The genius of the late Mr. WitBuRr 
Wricut would appear to have been | 
hereditary. His father was a sky-pilot. | 

American scientists are puzzled over 
an eight-legged fish that barks like a 
dog and eats ravenously. It was, we} 
are told, recently caught in a net off 
the Lower Californian coast. But is it 
afish? May it not really be an eight- | 
legged dog that swims like a fish ? 


At Acton Police Court last week, a 
lady produced a handful of hair alleged 
to have been removed from her head 
by. her sister. The magistrate sug- 
gested that their mother should lock 
the door of the home against the 





the lake because the comic papers | 
| 


chaffed it when it last showed itself. 


The Enfield Education Committee | 
has granted an application from the 


bird s 


——__—_———- ordinary clothes.” 
Yours very sincerely, ‘ MorHer.” 





The Pertinacity of Larks. 


‘* As we pause by the roadside a small brown 
nings out of the grass at our feet. It is 


local Territorials to use school play- | 4 <x Mark. Stooping down, we see a little nest 


grounds for the purposes of drill. 
know now where the Battle of Dorking | 
will have been won. 


A man, The Express tells us, while | 
shaking Mr. RoosEvett’s hand in a| 
New York crowd, had his pocket picked , 
of £3. 


We | with three warm eggs init. ‘The sight inspirits 
us. The same lark sat on the same eggs three 
thousand years ago, and the same lark will be 
| sitting on the same eggs three thousand yeais 
| hence.” —Mr. James Douglas in ‘* The Daily 


> ” 
Ne ws, de 


In a recent issue of Punch the remark 


Mr. Tart, no doubt, is now} that “ while adults should rise from the 


advising people to insist on the Colonel | table hungry, children should reach a 


showing both his hands. | 


sense of repletion before rising” was 
wrongly attributed to the Headmaster of 


The Servants’ Tax Resisters’ Defence| Rugby. Mr. Punch has great pleasure 
Association (phew !) is holding a meet-|in expressing his regret to Dr. Davip 
ing on the 27th inst.at the Albert Hall, | for having credited him with an ob- 
and appeals to all householders “not|servation which threatened, if that 
only to come themselves, but to arrange} were possible, to extend his wide 
that their servants shall be free to} popularity among his boys. 
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‘‘HUNDRED YEARS AGO” BALL. 


of the ‘same 


AT THE 


{With reflections on a paragraph in The Daily Chronicle 


date.] 


JoyruL the shock—I even said, “ L’ m jiggered ! "— 
When, in a gown of five-score years ago, 
I saw her sitting out, her face transfigured 
‘By supper’s after-glow. 


Some two or three and twenty Springs had vanished 
(Owing to Time’s inevitable flight) 
Since her confounded father went and banished 
Me from my soul's delight. 


Her beauty, which reminded me of Venus, 
Long time had held my captive frame in fee 
Till, as I said, her parent came between us, 
Shouting, “1t shall not be!” 


There was no help for it: we had to sever ; 
I promised, in an ecstasy of pain 
That split my best infinitive, “ ‘to never 
Darken her path again,’ 


Save for her sense of filial duty (this is 
In many a lover's cup the acid drop) 
] felt I might have changed her name to Mrs. 
’ Carruthers Blenkinsop. 


No ring, ‘tis true, had passed, no signed confession, 
Yet 1 surmised, by love's clairvoyant art, 
That I- had made a pretty strong impression 
Upon the young thing’s heart. 


’ Co. es 


Saal NOW; when happy chance arranged this meeting, | 


Tliat proud remembrance thrilled me through and. 
*s <through ; 
I. wore a-sanguine smile and gave her greeting :— 
“Well, Matud, and how are you?” 


Tt.anust have been the tone in-which I uttered 
What in itself was not a Subtle phrase ; 

Anyhow, something stirred the soul that fluttered 
'y .dn her long, « questioning gaze. 


She drew : a deep, deep breath, and nan two others ; 
Three times in all her bosom hove and fell ; 
Finally she remarked, “ My dear Carruthers, 
' IT hope I see you well?” 
What. further questions and what poignant answers 
- Might have ensued upon this gambit-play, 
Had not the band struck up The Brunswick Lancers, 
I'm not prepared to say. 


But, in that whirl of Wellingtonian fashion, 
Though I mislaid her, I was not downcast, 
3ut hugged the proof of Maud’s undying passion 
Resurgent from the past. 


ws 


There is a prophet in The Daily Chronicle 
Who throtigh his Office Window scans the sky ; 
That night I read him, and the sudden monocle 
Fell from my bulging eye. 


His wheeze (I quote it roughly) ran as follows :— 
“ Should memory fail, draw tego deep breaths,” it 
w 2) said; 
“ Thrice o’er inflate the pulmonary hallowe, 


And this should clear your head !” O. S. 
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THE PROVERB. 


- We partook, wisely and well, of the dinner that Mis, 
Shaw, in collaboration with her cook, had invented for us, 
and, fore-gathering in her drawing-room, looked to the 
former to provide us with entertainment. 

“One of us,” she announced, rising to the occasion, 
“goes out of the room, and the others think of a proverb.” 

* As far as going out of the room is concerned,” said [, 
“T am one of the others.” 

“ And as far as thinking of a proverb is concerned,” said 
Henry, “I am not.” So Henry had to go out of th> room 
and I started thinking. 

To those who from poverty of circumstance or over- 

work have not had the opportunity of doing much: pro- 
verbing, I should perhaps explain the theory of the 
sport. : 
You think of a proverb, but you do not, as in other 
games, double it. Instead, you distribute the prove:b, 
word by word, among such of you as remain in the room, 
and then arrange yourselves in a semi-circle, leaving an 
empty chair in the middle, Thus, in our instance, Henry's 
sister was to take the first word, Mrs. Shaw the second, 
the Vicar the third, Miss Smithson the fourth, I the fifth, 
and, to cut the matter short, soon. It was for Henry to 
ask each of us a question, for each of us in our answer 
to introduce our particular word, and for Henry then to 
deduce the proverb. Complex? Maybe ; but we English 
are an intellectual people. 

“For the more astute,” explained Mon. Shaw, in the 
absence of Henry, ‘one should select a proverb with no 
significant word in it, such as Where there's a will there's 
a way.” 

“Give me the a,” said [, “and I guarantee to introduce 
it into my answer in such a manner as to baffle the keenest 
observer.” 

“For the less competent and more bashful it is only 
fair to choose a proverb with a conspicuous word in it.” 

“ Never trouble trouble till trouble troubles you is about 
Henry’s mark,” said his sister; but we thought of a 
better one than that. 

“Come in!” we cried, and Henry came in. (He was, 
he has since told me, glad to do so. The hall was 
draughty, and the only other people about it were servants 
clearing away. They regarded him as if he were playing 
a game by himsell, and he did not feel at all proud about it.) 

“ Ask us all questions, starting with me,’ said Henry's 
sister, briskly. She appeared to have no confidence in his 
social ability. 

“Why?” said Henry. 

* Do as you are told, and ask me a , question.” Sisters 
are like that, but brothers know how to deal with them. 

“Why?” said Henry. 

His sister gave in and searched for an answer which 
should contain her allotted word. “The best people do 
as they are told, without asking why.” 

Henry did hot maintain his brilliant start. He stared 
gloomily at Mrs. Shaw, and Mrs. Shaw stared encourag- 
ingly back. Upon my word,” he declared at last, it 
is extraordinarily difficult to think of a question, isn’t it?” 

«Who am I that I should say?” answered Mrs. Shaw 
quickly, being an expert. 

Henry turned upon the Vicar and put his next question. 
“What is the proverb?” he asked, simply. The Vicar's 
idea was very good: “As I live [ don’t rightly know.” But 
the execution was poor, for this was how he said it; 
“ Let me see . Live... Yes. er. As I Live 
I don’t rightly know.” Henry, being something of a sleuth, 

caught hold of the live and thought a while. . 
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THE OMAR-LAND ROUTE. 


2 Reuter’ 's Agency understands that the British Government has accepted as co vy A satisfactory the proposals now made for the 
” (British, Russian aud French) ‘‘control of the projected trans-Persian 
systems.” —The Times. | 





ine for linking up the Russian and Indian railway 
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FASHION NOTE. 


The General. ‘‘ WHERE THE DOOCE HAVE ALL MY HATS GOT To?” 


THE GENERAL'S DAUGHTERS FURNISH THE EXPLANATION. 








“People who live . 


. .’ he murmured, looking at Miss 


Smithson. 


“ How am I getting on?” 





She tried to deceive him. 

“Not so badly for a beginner. Well begun is half done, 
but there’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip, and it 
is a long lane that has no turning.” Henry, however, was 
not to be put off by all these counter-attractions, and stuck 
to the im in beginner. 

“ What are glasses made of?” he asked me. 

“Glass,” said I. It was no good trying to put him off a 
word like mine. Better give it him and have done with it. 

Henry was now quite confident of having got the laugh 
overus. ‘What’s your word?” he asked the next man. 

“Houses,” said he, being rather more of an Auction- 
Bridgite than a Proverber. 

“ People who live in glass houses . . .”’ said Henry to Mr. 
Shaw. “Need I go on with these questions ?”’ 

“If I were you I shouldn’t,” said Mr. Shaw. “ Mine is 
the last word of the proverb and I have spoken it.” 

Henry was inclined to argue about it. “No,” we told 





him, quite firmly and definitely, “ our proverb has nothing | 
about throwing stones in it.” | 
*% %¢ % % 3¢ % t 
We played other games after that, but Henry's attention 
was always elsewhere. At parting he went on his knees 
to us and begged to be told what our proverb was, 
promising not to argue any more. 





“T could have sworn,” he said, “that it was People who 
live in glass houses shouldn’t . . .” 

“So it was,” we interrupted in chorus; “and a very 
sound proverb too.” | 


RHYME—AND REASON. 


In summer evenings, when the light grows dim 
Upon the verge of darkness, Algernon 
Shakspeare Souvigny—I am he (or him)— 


Dreams of a damsel fair to look upon, 
Healthy and wealthy (vastly so) and wise, 
And preferably with the prefix Hon. 


In dreams he marks the rapture in her eyes 
When first she sees him ; love is in that glance, 
Those parted lips, that smile of glad surprise. 


Love, too, inspires her tentative advance 
(He always was pathetically shy) ; 
And later, when the flower of their Romance 


Has come to fruit, in dreams he sees them fly 
By motor (hers) ; beholds them safely wed, 
Her fortune still intact, and he thereby 


Rescued from soulless toil, and filled instead 
With joie de vivre and other cheerful things. 
Such dreams his brain engenders, when the red 


Of sunset dies, and Night’s wide sable wings 
Cover the earth . . . Finis! The End! The Close! 
For nothing happens; and his visionings 


Fade like the fleeting perfume of the rose. . . . 
(Private: Dear Punch, I wish you'd publish this; 
It might have some effect; one never knows.) 
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THE ROSE GARDEN. 
(After the Author of “ The Rosary.”) 


I. 

Tue butler placed the solid gold tea- 
pot on the tray before Jane, and, bowing 
gracefully, retired. 

Jane glanced at the Boy as he lounged 
in the satin-covered deck-chair. The 
harmony of his pink socks and his 
purple silk blazer did not blind her to 
the ardent glow of his eyes. 

“Don’t,” she said. 

“Don’t what?” asked the Boy, show- 
ing his pearly teeth. 

“ You know.” 

The Boy stretched out his hand 
for the fragile porcelain cup — worth 
more than its weight in platinum. 
“Every time I look at your beautiful 
hand lifting the solid gold teapot I 
kiss it with my eyes.” 


““Me - 





“My pink-faced boy,” she murmured. 
“ He was flying yesterday.” 

Another moment and she laid the 
paper down and was speeding toward 
the great Elizabethan mansion which 
had been her home from childhood. 
Her dainty feet pattered over the 
costly mosaic pavement of the hall. A 
marquis held out a detaining hand, but, 
evading him, she vanished to her suite 
of rooms. 

An hour later she reappeared. A 
scarf of priceless Brussels gagged her 
dainty mouth. Padding of Lyons silk 
stopped her exquisite ears. 

“Jane,” cried the Duchess, “ what is 
the meaning of this?” 

Jane made a sign to. the butler. 
With the intuition of a faithful family 
servant he produced a gold-mounted 
writing tablet and a pencil of green jade. 

The Duchess stared at the message 





For one moment the Archbishop was 
a little overcome by the scent of the 
roses in which the church was ankle- 
deep, but he recovered himself. When, 
Jane, on the Duke’s arm, floated grace- 
fully down the aisle the eyes of the 
pink-faced boy met her and kissed her 
across the church. With a beautiful 
smile on her face she listened to the 
solemn service, and with calm con- 
fidence signed “I will’ with her 
fingers. 

A thrill of emotion passed through 
the church. Even the baronets and 
knights, who, to prevent inconvenient 
crowding, had been kept in the church- 
yard, participated in it. The Duchess 
kissed her tenderly and then, on the 
arm of her husband, she walked down 
the aisle. She had chosen poverty, 
affliction and the pink-faced boy, and 
she was radiantly happy. 





“T knew,” she whis- 
pered. ‘ Boy, I am forty- 
nine.” 

“Girl, dear girl, I am 
twenty-one, but I love 

ou.” 

“ Little pink-faced boy, 
I am here to chaperon 
my niece. She is your 
age, she is beautiful, she 
has a hundred thousand 
a year. Marry her, pink- 
faced boy.” 

“What is money ? Jane, 
share my poverty with 
me. I have but fifty 
thousand a year, It may 





be a generation before 
I succeed to the peerage. 
I hide nothing from you. 








A MUCH-NEEDED REVIVAL. 
A Prep PIPER TO DECOY THE SNAILS FROM A GARDEN City. 


— “We've got her off all 
right,” said the butler 
patronisingly to Viscount 
Plumpley, a poor relation 
of the family. “And now 
if only we can keep her | 
from singing at the wed- 
ding-breakfast all will be 
well.” 





Militarism in Maryle- 
bone. 

*¢ Those in civilian dress must 
wear medals outside the coat. 
No sticks or umbrellas may be 
worn by those entitled to wear 
them.” —Regimental Orders of 
the St. Marylebone Battalion, 
National Reserves,—‘‘ West Lon- 
don Gazette.” 


Although entitled to wear 
both sticks and umbrellas, 








Sweetest girl a 





She rose from the ebony garden-chair | Jane wrote. ‘“ My little pink-faced boy 


embossed with pearls. 

“ Pink-faced boy, go.” 

Her gesture was so commanding that 
he obeyed. 

As his slim, graceful form vanished 
through the pergola a blackbird fluted 
in the myrtle-tree. Another moment 
and Jane’s’full sweet voice arose in all 
its mature sweetness. The birds hushed 
in their nests. She sang ‘The Rosary.” 

“ At it again,” murmured the butler 
from behind the sweet-briar hedge. 


II, 


Jane carolled in the rose-garden till 
the Duchess, who was removing with- 
ered leaves with an exquisite pair of 
gold scissors, raised her eyebrows in 
silent protest. The butler came forward 
with the Country-House Edition of The 
Daily Mail (printed on white satin) 
upon a heavy golden salver. He pre- 
sented it pointedly to Jane. She sank 
on to a mossy bank and with eager 
fingers opened the paper. 





has fallen from his aeroplane and has 
been picked up deaf and dumb. I too 
must be deaf and dumb to be en rapport 
with him.” 

“Gracious goodness !”’ exclaimed the 
Duchess, 

“It'll stop her from singing, any- 
how, your Grace,” said the butler, who, 
with the licence permitted to an old 
retainer, had glanced over the Duchess’s 
shoulder. 

Ill. 

“ Little pink-faced boy,” she said in 
the deaf-and-dumb alphabet, “if you 
want me I am yours.” 

“Jane,” he signed, “darling girl. 
I am poor; I am afflicted. I cannot 
accept your sacrifice.” 

“ Pink-faced boy,” her quick fingers 
spoke, “I too am deaf and dumb.” 

He leapt to his feet and clasped her 
to him. 


It was a simple wedding in the little 
village church. 





we shall continue to do so. 





Horrors from Hendon. 
“Lucky Doc.—A terrier dog, it is stated, 
was run over in Colin Deep Lane on Monday 
afternoon, but only slightly injured. 
CLIMBING A STILE.—A Wood Green lady was 
etting over the stile at the top of Greyhound 
ill, when she fell and hurt her ankle. Her 
husband was with her and medical aid was 
declined.” —Hendon Advertiser, 





Sudden Sundays in South Africa. 

‘*Recently Mr. S—— was removed to the 
Albany General Hospital, and an operation 
being urgent this was undertaken successfully, 
from whence he proceeded to make satisfactor 
progress towards recovery until Sunday whic 
was not altogether unexpected came somewhat 
suddenly.” —Grahamstown Journal, 


“ The Rev. Richard William Geldart, 
of Newfield, Clifton, Bristol, 
curate of Elmore and Lengney, 
Gloucestershire, 1852-8 (net per- . 
sonality £16,769)... fli...ffi...ffi... £16,889. 
Birmingham Daily Post. 
The exclamations are supposed to have 
been interpolated by a devout Noncon- 
formist admirer of Mr. Luoyp GEORGE. 
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(E) THE SAME BATSMAN PURSUING HIS INVISIBLE WAY ALONG UNDERGROUND 
INTERIOR OF PAVILION (G), THUS AVOIDING THE STONY STARES OF CONTEMPTUOUS SPECTATORS (H). 











THE allie EXIT FOR UNSUCCESSFUL BATSMEN. 


(A) ABASHED BATSMAN (BOWLED FOR A BLOB) DISAPPEARING THROUGH STAR TRAP (B), OPERATED AT LEVER (C), BY SYMPATHETIC 


PASSAGE TO STAIRCASE (F) LEADING TO 








CANDIDATES FOR 
THE CARNEGIE HERO FUND. 


THE papers recently contained an 
account of the distressing accident 
which befell the Duke of OrLEans 
while playing golf on the Evesham 
Club links. “He was taking a big 
spring,” so we read in The Pall Mall 
Gazette, ‘and slipped, falling heavily 
on his right hand. Yet, in spite of 
having sustained a fracture of the 
metacarpal bone and wrenched the 
muscles of his forearm, he was playing 
golf at Cleeve Hill next day, using his 
left hand only.’ 

It is a great satisfaction to us in 
these democratic days to know that the 
fortitude displayed by the Duke is not 
an isolated example of heroism in 
excelsis, but, as the following para- 
graphs show, can be paralleled by a 
number of similarly exhilarating in- 
stances. 

Thus Lord Gosslyn, while recently 
engaged in throwing stones at an 
empty ginger-beer bottle on the sands 
at Clacton-on-Sea, slipped on a piece 
of seaweed, and fell into the sea, which 
at that point was several inches deep, 
and was stung on the right wrist by 
a jelly-fish. In spite of his injury 
Lord Gosslyn was seen next day on 








his way to the railway station carry- 
ing his umbrella in his left hand. 

Sir Halford Bond, the famous 
financier, met with a painful accident 
the other day while lunching at the 
Fitz Hotel. Having taken a mouthful 
of caviare, he began to tell an ex- 
tremely humorous anecdote before the 
process of deglutition was complete, 
and was seized with a painful choking 
fit which caused consternation amongst 
the waiters. Fortunately Sir Austin 
Tabb-Lloyd, the famous throat special- 
ist, happened to be lunching at an ad- 
joining table and, rushing to the 
assistance of the distressed plutocrat, 
was able to give him speedy relief. 
Sir Halford Bond, who is a man of iron 
constitution, returned home in a taxi, 
and was so far recovered that at five 
o'clock tea he was able to partake freely 
of his favourite crab and Devonshire 
cream sandwiches and embark upon 
another story. 

A regrettable accident befell Mr. Bax 
Remington, the famous novelist, while 
he was dressing for dinner last Friday 
night. As he was struggling with a 
refractory collar-stud Mr. Remington 
lost his balance and fell, striking his left 
elbow against a radium-mounted boot- 
jack. The bruise caused by the blow 
was very painful, but in spite of the dis- 


comfort caused thereby Mr. Remington 
dictated his usual 4,000 words the next 
morning to his amanuensis, Mr. 
Widgery Roblett. 

Last Saturday the Duchess of Dar- 
lington, while entertaining a number of 
distinguished guests at tea, was trying 
to blow out the lamp beneath a tea- 
kettle with a goldtube. Unfortunately 
the Duchess, who, like all members of 
her family, is endowed with a superb 
pulmonary equipment, directed so 
powerful a current of air on the lamp 
as to upset it, with the result that the 
flaming spirit was spilt on to a plate of 
almost priceless muffins, which were 
entirely destroyed by the devouring 
element. Several footmen were soon on 
the scene, and the flames were quickly 
extinguished, but the Duchess’s com- 
plexion was seriously disturbed. Yet 
only three hours later she was seen at 
her box at the opera looking as serene 
and beautiful as if nothing had 
happened and with a complexion as 
good as new. 





Soldier and Sailor Too. 


Sir Luke's portrait is a full-length of His 
Majesty in his State robes of ermine and veivet, 
open to display his military uniform.” 

Daily Chronicle. 
‘“‘The King is represented in admiral’s 
uniform.” —Daily Mail. 
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NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


PaMELA was in her apple-green frock 
in her red hammock in her father’s 
orchard. Thus I came upon her on 
that eventful day. ; 

Pamela, I should mention, is my 
betrothed. I cannot say that the en- 
gagement gives me entire satisfaction, 
but why should I depress the reader 
at the outset by any sort of gloomy 
forebodings. No doubt the girl means 
well. 

In order to surprise and delight her 
after the manner of lovers, I approached 
on tip-toe, and up to the last moment 
she had no inkling of my advent; then, 
like a startled kitten, she sprang up 
into the air and gave a scream that 
echoed through the orchard. 

“You,” she gasped, “ James,” and, 
falling into my arms, she buried her 
iace against my shoulder, 

“ What is it?” I said. 

“T can’t tell you; it’s too awful.” 

The words came to me muftled by 
the summer-suiting. 

“The more awful it is,” I assured 
her, ‘‘ the better I shall like it. I love 
to be filled with awe.” 

She raised her head and.surveyed me 
with round eyes. 

“James, a man has been here. . 
all the afternoon making .. . love 
... tome.” 

A hot flame of jealousy swept through 
my veins from top to toe. 

“Ha!” I exclaimed, ‘“‘ where is the 
double-faced serpent in the tree-tops? 
I will shoot him like a dog.” (I can- 
not say that I know exactly how to 
shoot like a dog, but doubtless there is 
some method.) , 

Pamela clasped her hands to her fair 
throat. 

“Do not shoot him,” she cried. 
“You will be hung.” 

“ Hanged.” 

“ Hanged! Oh, James, I cannot lose 
you.” 

“Then he shall be horse-whipped. 
The hound shall not escape my wrath.” 

Pamela gave a cry of ecstasy. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” she cried. “Go 
now ; you will find him at his house.” 

I stamped twice. 

‘Tell me the villain’s name.” 

“His name is Bertie — Bertie 
Fulyard.” 

“What... Bertie? Not that... 
that enormous chap?” 

“Yes, that’s the man.” 

“Oh, no, I think not.” 

“What do you mean, ‘you think 
not’? I know it was Bertie.” 

“T doubt it,” I said, “I doubt it 
very much. We must not jump to the 
conclusion that it was Bertie.” 

Pamela became frantic. 





Silly! When the man’s been here 
making love to me, I must know 
whether it’s Bertie or not.” 

“It might have been some other 
fellow made up as Bertie,” I suggested. 
‘‘He might have some odd idea that 
it would improve his chances.” 

Pamela flung herself into the 
hammock. 

‘‘We should all be sorry,” I said, 
“if, after I’d gone and hurt the poor 
old thing, we found it was somebody 


“| else.” 


To tell the truth I was rather 
disinclined to move in the matter. I 
had had no previous experience either 
in horse-whipping or shooting like a 
dog, and I did not feel that Bertie 
was a suitable subject for a first experi- 
ment. Later on, perhaps, yes. 

“And besides,” I said, “I’ve got no 
horse-whip. What a pity, isn’t it?” 

Pamela turned in the hammock. 

“You could buy one,” she said. 

“TI had thought of that,” I said, 
“but it is no easy matter. There are 
all kinds of complications. I believe 
you have to have a licence signed by a 
magistrate.” 

Pamela climbed out on to her feet. 

“ James,” she said, ‘‘are you brave 
—or not?” 

“Of course I am,” I said. 
brave as seven lions.” 


“T’m as 


I walked and walked until I came to 
a cab-stand, where I found one cab. 

‘* Want a keb, Sir?” 

“No,” I said, “I do not. What I 
want isa whip. I ama bull in whips.” 

I always talk business in this sort of 
smart clever way. But the man was 
dense, and it was a long time before 
his brain began to grasp the proposi- 
tion. When he at last saw clearly he 
became suspicious, scenting, no doubt, 
some Sinister design. 

“ Woffor ?” 

“For purposes of my own. Possibly 
to go fishing. It might be as a pipe 
cleaner, but that is unlikely. What 
you've got to tell me is your price.” 

He took the whip out of its stand 
and regarded it in solemn thought. 

“For this ’ere whip, guvnor,”’ he 
said at last, “ I'll take two quid.” 

“ Done.” 

I doubt if ever a bargain was closed, 
even by an American financier, with 
more aplomb. 

The cabman suggested that we should 
go across the road and drink each 
other’s health, but I told him that I 
had placed myself under a solemn oath 
neither to eat nor drink until a certain 
deed was accomplished, whereupon it 
was agreed that he should go across 
and drink them both while I kept an 
eye on his horse, 


It seemed to me that a little practice 
would not be out of place. The horse 
would doubtless make some sort of pro- 
test, but,as its hind legs were more or 
less tied to the cab, and its fangs buried 
in its nose-bag, I had no great anxiety 
on that score. So I patted its neck 
fixst to show that we were friends, and 
then took aim and gave it a considerable 
whack. 

It knew at once when it had had 
enough. Tossing its head wildly, it 
galloped off with the cab rattling be- 
hind it, and almost immediately disap- 
peared out of sight and out of this story. 

After that, I looked about for other 
useful objects, but, with the exception 
of lamp-posts, I could find nothing at 
all resembling the shape or form of 
Bertie. If he had only been a short 
fat man the pillar-box would have been 
an admirable model. 

By the time I reached all that mes- 
suage called “ Pine Cot,” the property 
of Bertie’s people, I had got my eye in 
and was ready for the fray. 

I rang the bell violently. 

The maid trembled before me. 

“Where is Mr. Bertie?” I asked. 

“In the drawing-room, Sir.” 

I heard the distant clatter of china 
and conversation. Bertie would be 
handing round the tea-cups. 

I could not go in and beat him before 
his mother and the lady visitors. In 
the society in which I move such a 
proceeding would have been condemned. 

The proper course was the course 
I took. Placing the weapon in the 
umbrella-stand I went into the draw- 
ing-room, and, with a smile over a 
boiling heart, handed round cakes. 

After tea we went to smoke in the 
billiard-room. 

We played a game of billiards and 
I beat him. Then we played a game 
of croquet and I beat him. Then we 
played a game of billiards with the 
croquet balls and I beat him. Then we 
played a game of croquet with the 
billiard-balls and I beat him. 

Then, of course, I went home. 

You can’t remember everything. 

Bertie followed me down the drive 
with the absurd whip. 

* Your umbrella, I think,’ he said. 
“Ts it good at keeping the rain off? 
I doubt it.” 

I did not say very much at the time, 
but I had only got a few steps outside 
the gate when I thought of.an excellent 
joke about rain and reins and tore back, 
but he had disappeared into the house. 

* * + % 3 


Pamela may say what she likes, but 
there is no doubt in my mind that, 
taking into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances, Honour was well and 
truly satisfied. 
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THE FRAUD OF THE LABEL 
AGAIN. 


He was in the opposite corner to me 
and for a while he read his paper. 
Then he looked out of the window, and 
then he began a furtive examination 
of myself and my belongings, in that 
offensive way which one’s fellow 
passengers so often and so irritatingly 
employ. At last, after many false 
starts, he spoke to me. 

« You rarely travel abroad?” he said 
inquiringly. 

“Very rarely,” I replied. 
what makes you think so?” 

“Your bag,” he said. “It has no 
foreign labels on it.” 

I perhaps showed surprise at his 
acumen, for he continued, very know- 
ingly, in a half-whisper, leaning towards 
me, “ But the converse isn’t always 
true, you know.” 

«“ What do you mean ?”’ I asked. 

“Why, it doesn’t necessarily follow 
that because a bag is covered with 
foreign labels its owner has travelled 
abroad. For instance,” he added, 
with a cunning look, drawing from his 
pocket an envelope, “I could furnish 
you with a complete Swiss and Italian 
route in two minutes if you’d allow 
me;” and he spread before me a series 
of hotel labels ranging from Lucerne 
to Rome. 

“So you mean that you deal in these 
things?” I asked in astonishment. 

“1 do indeed,” he said. ‘“ My busi- 
ness is to turn the untravelled into 
travellers. There are lots of gentlemen 
who spend their holidays very quietly 
at home, after giving it out that they 
are going, say, to Nuremberg. Well, 
for half-a-crown I provide them with 
a good Nuremberg hotel label, and 
no one is the wiser — unless, of 
course, they are cross-examined too 
severely by one who knows that city. 
Young couples in the suburbs too are 
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good customers of mine. There is a lot 
of rivalry in the suburbs about holidays, | 
you may have noticed. Everyone | 
wants to appear a little more expensive 

and venturesome than every one else ; 

but they haven’t really got the money | 
for it, poor things, so they come to me, 
and I plaster circumstantial evidence of 
Innsbruck or Interlaken or Venice or 
Bergen all over their trunks; and they 
return from Rustington, or Hythe, or 
wherever it is, certain of a successful | 
winter. They work entirely for their 
neighbours, do the young couples; but 
there are lots of gentlemen who work 
merely for fellow-passengers in railway 
carriages and on platforms. It’s them 
they want to impress. Human nature’s 
veryrum., It is through observing it 

that I came to take up this business. 
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Conductor. 
Fare. ‘‘ INDEED, I won’r, YOUNG MAN! 
BEGIN NOW.” 





MORE TRANSPORT TROUBLES. 


‘You ’LL HAVE TO PAY FOR THAT CHILD, Mum.” 
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I NEVER ’AVE YET, AND I AIN'T A-GOIN’ TO 








“Then there’s another customer, 
who really does travel, but not in the 
style that he wants people to believe. 
In reality, when, for example, he stays 
at Lucerne, he puts up at some little 
cheap place without a name; but he 
gets from me a Schweizerhof label and 
sticks that on in the train. You see?” 

I asked him how much he charged. 

“ Well,” he said, “prices vary. In 
August, Scotch hotel labels are dearer 
than in July, of course, especially in 
the neighbourhood of the best moors. 
A Swiss set of eight I can do for a pound 
—half-a-crown apiece. The Italian set 
is dearer, andsoon. When it comes to 
Russia and Greece, dearer still. India 
works out at about half-a-sovereign a 
label; but the big game districts of 
Africa are really costly—ten pounds a 
label sometimes. There’s not much 
demand for American labels, but 





Japans are a steady market. I’ve gota 
Japanese set here for a gentleman who 
pretends he’s there now—a dramatic 
critic, I believe he is—but he’s really 
hiding in Hertfordshire all the time. 
He’s due back soon, and he wants the 
labels to look well-seasoned, and so 
we ’re sticking them on to-day. Such 
a nice gentleman.” 

“ But surely your clients must get 
caught out now and then?” I said. 

“ Not if they ’re careful,’”’ he replied. 
“You see, I’m always at hand to help 
them. I deal in picture-postcards of 
foreign parts as well as labels, and 
then there’s guide-books, you know. 
No, if they get caught out it’s their 
own fault.” 

The train pulling up at King’s 
Langley, he carefully collected his 
stock of labels, bade me good-day, and 
got out. 
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First Trooper Imperial Yeomanry (discussing a new officer). ‘‘SWEARS A BIT, DON’T ’E, SOMETIMES?” 
Second Trooper. ‘‘’E’s A MASTERPIECE, ’E IS; JUST OPENS "IS MOUTH AND LETS IT SAY WOT IT LIKEs.” 











A FEW WORDS WITH A CRUSTACEAN, 


LossteEr, lo! ’tis a random notion, 
But somehow I feel distressed for thee 
Darkling there in the depths of ocean, 
Innocent, fancy-free, 
All unconscious of doom ahead, 
Days when thy cheek shall blush as red 
As the cheek of a girl when her heart hath said, 
Suddenly stirred with a sweet commotion, 
“Cecil is soft on me.” 


All unconscious of him that caters 
Far inland for a ruthless craze, 
Ready to rip thy pincered gaiters — 
Off in the latter days ; 
All unconscious, without a tear 
For the night that shall see thee stark and drear 
Stretched thy length on a lettuce-bier, 
For the glittering lamps and the foreign waiters, 
For the frocks and the mayonnaise. 


Yes. Or it may be up the river, 
Long ere Tamesis tastes the brine, 
Out on a punt where the rushes quiver 
And the green boughs intertwine, 
Far, O far, from the trident strong 
Of the great sea-god, thou must feel the prong 
Of the Naiad’s fork, and thy tentacles long 
Are stretched in vain, and the girl (forgive her !) 
Laughs at those claws of thine. 





Such the deaths of the old Atreidae ; 
Such the horrible type of doom 
That fell upon Itys; so untidy 
Perished that minstrel whom, 
Bacchanal-mad for the love of him, 
Women of Thrace tore limb from limb ; 
So full oft for a woman’s whim 
(For a fair young girl, or a perfect lydy) 
Thou perishest—but thy bloom, 


That was not there in the salty billows, 
There where the dreadful snakes are coiled, 
Bursts to life on thy salad pillows 
Because thou hast just been boiled. 
If ever in wandering off the shore 
Deeds thou hast done not well before, 
By the rosy flame that hath flushed thee o’er 
Now art thou shrived of thy peccadilloes, 
Now is thy soul assoiled. 


That is a comforting thought, O lobster ; 
Ay, and there’s moze :—if it comes to woes, 
Perhaps I had better have made the throb stir 
In my pitiful heart for those 
That (not like thee) unavengéd die ; 
Glazed and dull is thy beady eye, 
But still I can see in it something sly, 
For Clara eats, but in turn thou rob’st her 
Of half of her night’s repose. Evoe. 
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Mr. Asquita. “COME ON, TAGALIE! 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tony, M.P. 




















OUR LORD HALDANE IN GERMANY. 


[‘‘I am credibly informed he went with a friend who by the cut of his beard was identified in Gerntany as being either the Prime 
MINISTER or myself.”—Sir Edward Grey in the House of Comimons.] 


Tuesday, June 4.—Curious how 
through successive Parliaments, elected 
under whatsoever circumstances, how- 
soever affecting the fortunes of Party, 
there is always a little group of Mem- 
bers who constitute themselves a sort 
of conduit pipe between disaffected 
natives of India and the House of 
Commons. Differing in name and 
personal environment, they are singu- 
larly alike. Well-meaning but not 
wise ; voluble rather than convincing. 
No harm done in this country beyond 
certain waste of time. Unfortunately 
case different in India. Section of 
native press which sets itself con- 
tinuously to blow embers of unrest 
takes care that this class of question is 
reproduced in its columns, where it 
looms large and serves purpose of in- 
flaming wrath, occasionally leading to 
lamentable outbreak of crime. 

When Don’t Keir Harvie returned 
from visit to storied Ind, bringing with 
him the reach-me-down suit of once 
spotless linen, he made himself mouth- 
piece of this group. Other interests 
nearer home, therefore more valuable for 





advertisement purposes, later claimed 
his attention, and MacCatuum Scorr 
stepped into the breach. 

Up this afternoon to seize earliest op- 
portunity of putting little conundrum to 
UnpeER-SECRETARY FOR INpiIa. Wants 
to know “show many out of the total 
number of members of the district 
board, talug boards, municipalities, and 
union panchaits, in the districts of 
Ganjam, were Uriyas [no allusion to 
Heep) and how many were Telegus, in 
the years 1903, 1909, and the present 
year?” What may lurk under this 
inquiry no one, except perhaps the guilty 
UnpDER-SECRETARY, knows. Be sure it 
implies grave charge of maladministra- 
tion on part of Government of India. 

Whilst MacCatitum Scorr centres 
his concern upon India the Map 
Hatter, after his pleasing fashion, 
surveys mankind from China to Peru. 
The world is his oyster, and day 
after day through the Session he opens 
it with the knife of interrogation. 
Coming back refreshed by holiday, 
he delights House with increased re- 
semblance to his immortal prototype. 





More especially when viewed in profile 
one feels sure he must have sat to 
TENNIEL when he sketched the most 
familiar of his fancy portraits. In his 
inconsequential curiosity, in the con- 
fidence of his assurance when laying 
down propositions, and in his habit of 
suddenly popping up and taking the 
lead in conversation when no one is 
thinking about him, he tends to rob 
Lewis Carrotn of the originality 
hitherto conceded to the creation of 
one of Alice’s most attractive com- 
panions in Wonderland. Here in flesh 
and blood is the man we were brought 
up to believe was the joint fantasy of 
author and artist. 

To-day there are twenty-eight ques- 
tions on the paper. Of these, seven, ex- 
actly one-fourth of the whole, stand in 
the name of the Map Harter. After 
passing reference to Miss CHRISTABEL 
PankKHuRST and Enrico MALaTEstTA, 
by way of showing that elephants 
are not singular in the capacity of 
picking up pins and uprooting oaks 
with equal accuracy and ease, he 
passed on to consider the war between 
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Turkey and Italy; the condition of 
British Naval power in the Mediterra- 
nean; the attitude of the Russian 
Government in connection with Miss 
Mavecxa; and Napoueon B. HaLpane’s 
holiday descent upon Germany. 

In connection with this last subject 
he came a cropper that would have shut 
up some men for at least an hour. 
Inquired “ whether Foreign SecrETARY 
could make any statement regarding 
the recent visit of Viscount Haupanz 
to Berlin.” 

“Sorry I cannot,” Epwarp GREY 
blandly responded, “since Viscount 
Hatpane has not recently been to 
Berlin.” 

Apart from this slip the Map 
Hartrer’s questions are models of 
simplicity and directness. For more 
than a week eyes of Europe have been 
fixed upon Prive Minister and First 
Lorp oF ADMIRALTY in council with 
KircHENER at Malta. What their 
business might be and what direction it 
took are matters of persistent surmise. 
Essential to success that proceedings 
should be confidential. Secret well 
kept. Not a whisper of authentic 
information is floating about. 

This the Map Hatrer’s opportunity. 
Rises and, with artlessness that could 
not be exceeded if he were asking some- 
one on Treasury Bench to tell him “ the 
right time,” he enquires “ whether the 
First Lorp oF THE ADMIRALTY can 
state what measures are intended to 
strengthen our naval power in the 
Mediterranean ?” 

Fact that First Lorp or ApMIRALTY 
is himself on the Mediterranean, some- 
what beyond earshot, makes no differ- 
ence. The Map Harter puts his ques- 
tion, gets his snub, and imperturbably 
proceeds to ask ForEIGN SECRETARY 
“whether he is in a position to state 
the result of recent negotiations aimed 
at bringing to an end the war between 
Turkey and Italy.” 

Business done.—House resumed after 
Whitsun recess. Small attendance, 
with customary result that batches of 
votes were got in Committee of Supply. 
On motion for adjournment Strauss 
rose to call attention to disbandment 
of Paddington Rifles. 

“ Paddington,” said the strenuous 
Srrauss, “is in a state of boiling 
indignation, and it is my duty to my 
constituents to voice that indigna- 
tion.” 

“Mr, Speaker,” said another voice, 
“T beg to call your attention to the 
fact that there are not forty Members 


| present.” 


This computation turning out correct, 
House counted out at twenty minutes 
to ten, with Paddington’s indignation 


Thursday.—This being rather a warm 
evening after welcome rain, pleasant 
to sit and look on at more or less 
skilful skating over thin ice. Adjourn- 
ment moved in order to discuss question 
of Dock Strike. Matter referred in 
first instance to Epwarp CLARKE, who 
delivered judgment worthy fame of 
Sonron or Sotomon. Commonplace 
persons would have found either the 
masters wrong, or the men delinquent. 
CuarkeE impartially declared that both 
were in the wrong, and deftly divided 
portions of responsibility. ‘A plague 
on both your Houses!’’ was conclusion 
arrived at by Mercutio Cuarke. The 





Mercury, Bart. 
(Sir HenNIKER HEATON.) 


O’Grapy, described in Dod as “an 


Court of Parliament. 

Actually no more difficulty for House 
to arrive at conclusion on matter than 
beset Crarke. Difference is that 
whereas he formed his judgment un- 
influenced by other considerations than 
those which in such circumstances in- 
fluence the trained judicial mind, posi- 
tion of Labour Problem in House of 
Commons is otherwise dominated. 
The British workman has a vote, 
which forms considerable numerical 
proportion of poll at by-elections. 
He is, moreover, apt to use it for class 
or personal profit rather than for more 
lofty consideration of Party advantage. 

It accordingly becomes necessary for 
Leaders of Parties to walk warily on 


organiser,” now carries appeal to High | , 


In such circumstances Luoyp GrorcE 
at his best—adroit, conciliatory, his 
countenance. beaming with - artless 
desire to serve his fellow working-man. 
The sympathy of Bonner and his 
Party naturally with the masters. 
But it would never do to estrange the 
Labour vote. Accordingly he joins in 
the political Turkey Trot. 
Business done.— Committee of 
Supply interrupted for conversation 
about Dock Strike. 
Friday—Hennixer Heaton no 
longer one of us. But Members on 
both sides hear with pleasure of 
triumphant reception awaiting him at 
Guildhall on Tuesday, to welcome him 
on return from Australia, and to applaud 
the tardy honour of a Baronetcy awarded 
during absence. Few men can show 
such record of public work achieved by 
personal exertion as can the long-time 
Member for CANTERBURY. 

As the Member for Sark says, 
“ HENNIKER HEATON was penny wise 
in his prolonged patient endeavour to 
reduce cost of ocean postage between 
the Mother Country and the Colonies, 
India and the United States. The 
officials who long successfully baulked 
his endeavour were tuppence-ha’penny 
foolish.” 

Business done.— Report stage of 
Government of India Bill concluded. 
Bill reported to the House. 





An Invocation. 

[‘‘A spirit of moderation,” we are told, 
‘*hovers over the new fashions in millinery.”’] 
Blest hoverer o’er the fashions of the 

Town, 

No longer flutter in the ambient air, 
But rather settle permanently down 

Upon the costumes of our fickle fair. 





The Ways of the Wicked. 

‘** They are the worst set of employers,’ said 
one speaker, Mr. Matthews, of Enfield, ‘that 
I have ever come in contact with in my life. 
They robe the maimed, the blind, the 
widow, and the labourer.’”—Evening News. 





A Memorable Performance. 
‘*Mr. Churchill conversed with every officer 
on parade. Mrs. Asquith, Mrs. Churchill, and 
the Enchantress party witnessed the spectacle 
from the reserved enclosure.” —Daily News, 





‘*The fascination of masquerading in the 
dress of the early years of the nineteenth 
century appealed to many whom a more remote 
period would have left cold.” —Daily Chronicle. 


The woad period, for instance. 





‘‘ Later in the day the bride and bridegroom 
left for the honeymoon, the latter wearing a 
gown of old blue taffetas and beige coloured 
soft satin.”—Daily Mirror. 


The creases down the front of the bride’s 








unvoiced. 


such questions as that opened to-night. 


trousers were much admired. 
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ENVELOPES, COMMERCIAL SIZE. 


Tuis sort is used by your stockbroker 

When he writes from his office, E.C., ‘‘ Dear Sir,— 
I much regret that the consequence 

Of not being guided by common sense, 

And of buying a bull when you should have sold 
A bear of rubber and tea and gold, 

Is this: you’re landed in heavy loss. 

Next time you ’d better play pitch-and-toss. 
There ’s one thing certain—you can’t blame me, 
For I told you just how the thing would be; 

But of course you were deaf to my appeal ; 
Please send me a cheque and I’ll close the deal.” 


And next you note with a touch of awe 

A letter that comes from your man of law, 
He has filled it full of absurd advice, 
Signed it, folded it neatly twice, 

And popped it, planning to blast your hope, 
In the usual oblong envelope. 

“ Dear Sir,” it begins,—“ Yourself ats* Brown, 
I’m sorry the plaintiff won’t climb down. 
In short, the fact you are bound to face 

Is the fact that you haven’t got a case. 

Of course it’s rather a nasty blow, 

But please remember I told you so.” 


And all the tradesmen with empty tills 
In oblong envelopes send their bills ; 


* Legal jargon for ‘‘at suit of.” 





And all the silly advertisements 

Of garden-rollers or soaps and scents, 

Of iron railings or food for cats, 

Of poison-powders for mice and rats, 

Of all the ridiculous things you don’t have, 
And, being a sane man, simply won’t have, 
Such as tubular boilers and stoles and copes, 
Arrive in the oblong envelopes. 

In fact, I’m crushed by a regular blight of ’em, 
And that’s the reason I hate the sight of ’em. 





Commercial Candour. 

From an Indian Catalogue :— 

‘(In the rush of a very busy season, with our show-rooms crowded 
day after day, it would seem as though we were selling thé whole 
world. The vital question is, Did we sell you? If not, ow problem is 
to reach you at home.” 


The Small Holdings Movement. 

‘In accordance with custom the Gardeners’ Company presented 
flowers, fruit, vegetables, and sweet herbs to the Lord Mayor at the 
Mansion House, together with a bouquet of choice orchards for the: 
Lady Mayoress.”—Morning Post. 








‘Mr, Stevens cited an-occasion when one of the members who was 
fishing used language which was ‘beyond all endurance, and enough 
to poison the fish.’ Eventually a new rule was adopted directing that 
any member reported using bad language on the waters should be 
liable to be called before the committee, and dealt. with at their 
discretion. ””—Leicester Mercury. 

As Caliban said: ‘* No more dams I’!l make for fish.” 





‘The death took place on Friday morning of Sodium Phenylmethyl- 
pyrazolonamidomethansulphonate.’’— Western Daily Press, 


We only wonder he stood it so long. 
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HOW TO BUY THINGS. 
A Business. 

EVERYONE ought to have some occu- 
pation in life—we cannot all be in 
the Civil Service—and the desire to 
buy a business does credit to a man. 
At the same time the greatest care 
should be exercised—* Caveat emptor,” 
as some witty Frenchman has _ re- 
marked. (The English maxim, ‘‘ Mind 
your own business,” obviously does 
not apply: you have not got one.) 
When purchasing, try to think of a 
business in which your previous ex- 
perience, such as it is, may be of some 
help to you, and not a hindrance. 
Thus, if you have been a librarian, 
you are not likely. to make a good 
dentist. Not for some time, anyway. 
Very few members of the Stock 
Exchange—to make our meaning still 
plainer—become first-rate tea-tasters ; 
and we have yet to hear of a curate who 
has made bill-discounting pay. Some 
businesses are easy to buy, while others 
are very difficult. Among the easy 
ones are: growing things under glass, 


'| beauty parlours,and developing patents. 


These are really absurdly easy. “ Ex- 
amples of businesses which are difficult 
to buy are: well-paid sinecures (other- 
wise an excellent investment), a Gov- 
ernorship of the Bank of England, or 
the editorship of a London paper. 
You will probably want a little private 
influence to get one of these posts; 
failing that, try an advertisement in 
The Exchange and Mart. The careful 


| buyer will consider not only the busi- 


ness but every other detail bearing upon 
it before purchasing, such as its situa- 
tion, forinstance. The writer once knew 
a man who bought a business that was 
miles and miles away from the nearest 
golf links. Of course he failed. This 
only shows how people forget to take 
the most obvious precautions when em- 
barking upon a business career. 


A BeEpDSTEAD. 


Unless you live in Paris or follow 
the occupation of a night editor, you 
must sleep sometimes. In spite of all 
that has been said to the contrary the 
best appliance yet devised for meeting 
this necessity is a bedstead. This has 
always been the writer’s view, and 
always will be. It is true there is the 
British Museum, but you cannot smoke 
in that sanctuary. Beds are made in 
endless variety nowadays, and it be- 
hoves the careful buyer to exercise 
discretion. If you are buying a bed 
with the intention of sleeping in it 
yourself, you cannot do better than get 
a strong brass bedstead with mattress, 
blankets, pillow, and all that sort of 
thing. If you are not too hard a 





sleeper, this kind of bed should last 
you a long time. So much for your 
own needs. But there are others to 
be considered. For instance, you may 
have a friend who comes to dine 
sometimes, stays late, and misses his 
last train home. For cases of this 
sort the folding or emergency bed is 
indicated. It stands in a corner all 
day, and looks something like a box of 
books; at night you unfold it, and it 
looks something like a bed — near 
enough for your purpose, anyway. 
When the hour arrives, put your guest 
into it, and retire to rest yourself; 
sleep being the most precious boon 
vouchsafed to mankind. If you have 
any doubts about this, enquire of your 
friend at breakfast: you will find, most 
likely; that he has been thinking the 
same thing himself for some time. 
The chances are that he will never miss 
his last train again; which shows how 
important it is to buy the right kind 
of bed. 
A PostaL ORDER. 

Owing to the inelasticity of the Post 
Office Regulations, there is very little 
scope for the bargain-hunter in the 
matter of postal orders. It is a case 
of take it or leave it. Postal orders are 
issued for amounts varying from six- 
pence to a guinea. The cheapest ones 
are used for newspaper competitions 
and backing horses ; the latter circulate 
among the nobility and upper classes. 
Buying a postal order is, of course, a 
fairly simple process, yet a few words 
may not come amiss. First of all, pro- 
vide yourself with the necessary amount 
of money, plus poundage, repair to the 
nearest post-oflice, and address your- 
self to the nearest young lady. She 
will at once refer you to another young 
lady, it is true; but you would not have 
gained any time if you had gone to 
this young lady first, because then 
you would have been referred to the 
other young lady. This is one of the 
things that no fellow can understand. 
Having pushed your money over the 
counter, wait for your postal order. 
Above all, do not tap on the counter ; it 
is excessively bad manners to interrupt 
people when they are reading. Postal 
orders represent cash, and it is as well 
not to lose one, though, indeed, you 
may protect yourself by writing “ and 
Coy.” across the face. Opinions differ 
as to what can be done with an order 
so marked; persons who ought to 
know say that nobody, except, per- 
haps, the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, 
can negotiate an order bearing 
these words. The counterfoil, which 
may invariably be found on the left- 
hand side of the perforated line, is 
another safeguard. It is full of good 
things and makes capital light reading 





when you have parted with the corpus 
of the order. A friend of the writer 
lost a postal order only last week and 
he had not preserved the counterfoil : 
however his impression is that the 
number was H2S04, or as near as 
may be, and if this should meet the eye 
of anyone who has such an order in 
his possession, he will oblige by for- 
warding same without delay. 





THE CASE OF VULCAN MACTACCART. 


In my polite way I had permitted 
myself to be jostled and elbowed practi- 
cally out of the crowd, but, although I 
could not see what was being sold, the 
auctioneer’s robust voice was distinctly 
audible. 

“And now we come to Lot 237,” he 
announced with, for the two hundred 
and thirty-seventh time, a note of 
genuine admiration and gratification 
in his voice. ‘“ Lot 237—a very refined 
and tasty piece of stachery—hand- 
carved by a foremost Greek carver— 
entitled’’—he paused, presumably to 
consult his catalogue—“ entitled, ‘ Vul- 
can,’ a rare old piece. Now, gentlemen, 
how much -for this rare old piece, 
Vulean—a Roman centurion in his 
day, and a very handsome bit of 
work? Come on, gentlemen, how much 
for Vulcan—ain’t there no motorists 
here to-day ?—the inventor of vulcaniz- 
ing, gentlemen—and—thank you— 
eighteenpence I’m only bid. Vulcan, 
the man who saved Rome by the 
cackling of his geese—two shillings 
I’m bid, two shillings only I'm 
offered. This rare old piece—two- 
and-six—would make a very tasty 
umbrella-stand with a rail run round 
him—and he’s going at half-a-crown. 
This old-established Roman centurion 
going in two places for three shillings 
—three-and-six in the corner, and he’s 
going—he’s going——”’ 

I did not like to let him go for three- 
and-six, so I bid four shillings, and 
Vulcan was knocked down to me with 
a swiftness that was almost suspicious. 
I arranged with the sale porter for 
delivery and hurried on to keep an 
appointment. 

Vulcan did not arrive until the follow- 
ing day, when he was deposited on the 
lawn by three strong and thirsty men. 
After lunch I went out to interview 
him. I had misgivings immediately 
I set eyes on him. Anybody but an 
auctioneer would have knoWwn that the 
kilts that the “statue” wore had but 
the remotest resemblance to those 
queer little skirts affected by the 
Roman soldiery. And Vulcan, I be- 
lieve, managed with even less. 

I examined the “statue” and, by 
scraping the mud from the base, dis- 
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covered an inscription which set forth 
that this was “ Andrew MacTaggart, of 
Aberdeen.” The work was very ob- 
viously out of the yard of an Aberdeen 
stonemason, urn-dealer and cemetery- 
outfitter. No doubt Mr. MacTaggart’s 
heirs had exported him to London 
when the authorities boycotted him 
for Aberdeen, and from London he had 
been hounded into the country. I 
blamed nobody but quietly retired to 
my study, pending the return of 
Hobson, our one-armed handy man, 
from the local foundry with the sledge- 
hammer, leaving Vulcan MacTaggart 
—soon to become a rockery— monarch 
of all he surveyed. 

I was endeavouring to compose my 
thoughts for a little work when I[ 
heard a subdued cough from the lawn 
outside. I looked through the case- 
ment and observed that a stranger had 
appeared within cur front gate. 
was a very small, middle-aged, meek- 
looking man, wearing a very large but 
middle-aged and meek-looking 
He was peering short- 
sightedly through very strong glasses 


/at Vulean MacTaggart, with a shyly 


ingratiating smile on his mild face. 


| He raised his silk hat—another “ rare 
| old piece ””—and bowed. 


“Good day, Madam,” he said. He 
deduced the sex from the kilts, I 


| suppose. 





Vulean, sitting in sullen grandeur, 
did not answer, but the little man was 
unabashed. 


“T have called,” he went on, “in the | 
hope of interestin’ you in the great'| 
science of phrenology, of which I have | 
the honour to be one of the foremost) 


leaders.” 

Vulcan MacTaggart continued to 
gaze pensively at the ground. 

Apparently emboldened by the silence 
the little short-sighted man continued. 

“The development of phrenology, 
Madam, is the most outstanding feature 
of the age. It has lifted millions of 
misunderstood women from the depths 
of despair to the crown of glory. Many 
an ‘usband has learned to understand 
and re-love his sorrowin’ wife through 
perusin’ one of my eighteen-penny 
readin's of her ’ead—eighteen pence, 
with chart throwd in, Madam—verbal 
readin’s only, one shilling.” 

He was getting brighter, cheerier, 
more confident every second. I sup- 
pose he interpreted the silence of Mr. 
MacTaggart as the silence that gives 
consent. His hand was _ stealing 
cautiously out towards Vulcan’s head. 

“Tf you are misunderstood,” he said, 
“if you, too, feel that your nobility of 
character is not fully appreciated by 
them with whom you daily come into 





He} 


| 











American Tripper (doing Cambridge). ‘‘SXAv Him, SADIE; THAT’S A PROFESSOR. You 
P) J ge) ’ ; 


CAN TELL HIM BY HIS HAT AND CLOAK.” 








dently allow me to pass my ‘and acrost| glanced furtively round at the house, 

your ‘ead, Madam, and mark you out) picked up a small shabby leather 

a chart which will convince your, hand-bag, silently but swiftly slunk 

doubtin’ friends that your nobility through the gate, and was gone. 

should be appreciated accordin’.” And Vulcan MacTaggart continued 
He waited a moment longer. There to stare steadily at the ground. 

was no reply, and then his hand closed | 


upon the cold stone skull of Vulcan| “ Poesy,” said Mr. Tuomas Harpy 
MacTaggart. ; 


oat ” . | the other day, “ cannot die.” 
“ This ‘ead,” he had begun mechani- | True; but on the same day Jim 


cally—‘* this a that, I old "and | Driscoxt knocked him out in twelve 
there he stopped, dropping his hand as rounds. 


though the “statue” was red-hot. | 
He took off his glasses, wiped them,| «4s Bacon said inan un-Shakespearean mood, 

replaced them, blinked a little, then; ‘He who would have friends must show him- 

reached out his hand again and rapped | self friendly.’”— The World, 

his knuckles against the Scotsman’s See also Sotomon in an un-Davidian 








| Contact I hope that you will confi-| head; then he stepped back, blushed, | mood, Proverbs xviii. 24. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE 
PRINCESS. 

“THERE is no way out of it,” said 
the King; “I wish there were, for your 
sake.” Even the Queen, when the 
Princess Seraphina had turned to her 
for protection against this fearful, un- 
expected blow, could only look sympa- 
thetically at her daughter, and murmur 
vague platitudes about duty. The poor 
girl felt that her last hope was slipping 
from her. 

« After all,” said the King, “ why un- 
expected? As my only daughter and 
a princess of the royal house of Zenda- 
und-Wasser, you must have known 
that this sort of thing was simply 
bound to happen some time.” 

“ But to marry an entire stranger, in 
whom I don’t feel even the remotest 
interest!” sobbed the Princess. 

“T did it,” said the Queen proudly. 
The King coughed, and there was a 
pause of embarrassment for several 
minutes. In that pause Princess Sera- 
phina bowed to the inevitable. She 
inclined her head. ‘Very well,” she 
sighed brokenly, “it shall be as you 
say.” 

So presently everybody about the 
court, and soon afterwards everybody 
in the capital and throughout all the 
kingdom of Zenda-und-Wasser, knew 
that the Princess Seraphina was to be 
formally betrothed to H.R.H. Prince 
Theobald of Thingumbobia during his 
approaching visit. 

But, as the approaching visit ap- 
proached, the Princess found her own 
distaste for the proposal increasing with 
every hour. At last, on the very after- 
noon before that on,which the royal 
suitor was to arrive, she could stand 
the strain no longer. Anything, she 
told herself, was better than inaction. 
Her word was pledged, and for a prin- 
cess of Zenda-und- Wasser there could 
be no going back upon it; but at least 
one half-day remained to her for liberty 
and even—who knew ?—romance. Dis- 
missing her attendants, she wandered 
out into the home park alone. Ab- 
sorbed in her gloomy reflections, she 
hardly noticed where she was going; so 
marked indeed was her abstraction, on 
crossing a public avenue at some 
distance from the palace, she was run 
down, and had the narrowest shave of 
being upset, by a strange young man 
on a motor bicycle. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the young 
man; “I hope you are not hurt ?” 

The Princess also hoped she wasn’t ; 
and on investigation both their hopes 
turned out to be well-founded. She 
told him so quite graciously, accom- 
panying the words with a smile that 
had made more money at bazaar open- 





ings than almost any in Europe. To 
herself she was wondering why the 
young man (who was quite presentable 
and even good-looking without his 
goggles) did not recognise her and 
appear more embarrassed. This, how- 
ever, was partly accounted for by the 
fact that he was obviously a foreigner. 

So they got talking. To the Prin- 
cess it seemed that in face of this tre- 
mendous upheaval in her existence 
such trifles as the proprieties were of 
small moment. Moreover, if she was 
not to have a romance with a strange 
young man then, she might never have 
another chance. Anyhow, they sat 
down together on a fallen tree by the 
roadside, one thing led to another, and 
presently she found herself telling him 
that she was among the most miserable 
of mortals. 

“ That seems strange,” said the young 


man, who was a very rapid goer, “ for! 
you are certainly among the most, 


beautiful.” 

“Yes,” answered the Princess, who 
had been taught always to speak the. 
truth, even about herself. “I must 
comfort myself by remembering that 
in the royal pavilion to-morrow.” 

“The royal pavilion!” echoed the 
young man, looking a little startled. 
“ You mean the thing they are putting 
up outside the railway-station ?” 

“Horrid, isn’t it?” said the Princess. 
“T have to welcome my future husband 
in it at 12.30. Shall you happen to be 
there?” 

She spoke carelessly, to disguise her 
emotion. It was clear that the young 
man was equally moved. He did not 
meet her eyes. His whole manner had 
altered. “Yes,” he said in a strange 
voice, “as it happens I shall also be 
there.” 

“T am glad of that,” said the 
Princess; and soon afterwards they 
parted. 

But for the Princess the memory of 
the strange young man, as he came 
round the corner on his motor-bicycle, 
or later when he removed his goggles 
and told her that she was beautiful, 
remained to comfort her. Somehow 
the thought that somewhere, obscure 
and unrecognised in the crowd, he 
would be watching her, helped her to 
contemplate even the dreaded moment 
when she would have to greet her 
destined spouse beneath the rose-hung 
canopy that had usurped the place of 
the hotel omnibuses. 

And now the moment had come. 


Clad in a costume that was the- very. 


last word of the court milliner, she 
stood, the cynosure of every eye, in the 
red carpeted space, round which were 
grouped, at a respectful distance, all 
the flashing chivalry of Zenda-und- 
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Wasser. Behind these again came. 
the cinematographers and the special 
correspondents twenty deep. Further 
‘back were the troops, and lastly 
the loyal populace, frenzied with 
enthusiasm when they could see any- 
thing, and with fury when they could 
not. 

Bang, bang went the guns, and at 
the same instant the massed bands 
, crashed almost as one into the martial 
| Strains of the Thingumbobian National 
: Anthem, Where wasthe young man of 
| the motor-bicycle? The Princess dared 
;not look up, though she felt rather 
jthan saw that a. figure resplendent 
jin dazzling uniform was advancing 
jtowards her. It halted; the supreme 
/moment was at hand. Slowly, slowly 
, the Princess raised her eyes to the face 
of this stranger who was. to be her 
husband, and saw—a stranger! 

It was certainly the big surprise of 
her life. That he was quite an amiable 
stranger, with whom presently she fell 
in love, and eventually lived happy ever 
after, did little to mitigate the first 
severity of the shock. It is recorded of 
her, indeed, that she never afterwards 
believed in short stories again. 

As for the young man, who was an 
assistant to the pavilion-contractor, 
he saw nothing of all this, having 
unexpectedly had to leave the capital 
by an early train in order to superin- 
tend another job. He laments to this 
day his neglect to obtain the Princess's 
autograph. 

Thus we see that things are not 
always what they seem about to be. 

















Unaccountable Aberration. 

* A man thrust himself through the 
crowd, declaring he wanted to see Mr. 
Winston Churchill. He was detained 
to have the state of his mind enquired 
into.”—Daily Paper. 

Vive l’Entente! 

‘‘Cambridge, with their eleven differing in 
five instances from that which beat Yorkshire, 
took the field with four Blues (Kidd, H. Mul- 
holland, Holloway, and Saville), one Senior 
(Sullivan), and six Frenchmen,” 

Gloucestershire Echo, 
More trouble for Baron MARSCHALL VON 
BIcBERSTEIN. 





A Lover of Nature. 

Speaking of the German Crown 
Prince’s forthcoming beok, the pub- 
lishers describe his “thankful joy in 
the wonders of Nature, whether the 
author is tracking elephants in the 
jungles of Ceylon, stalking deer in 
German forests, or shooting grouse in 
Scotland.” Compare a recent work on 
“Our Dumb Friends: How to Drive, 
Shoot and Stuff Them.” 
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Motorist, ‘‘YEs; way?” 


ne a | So we must stroke the dragons and tickle their shiny scales, 
THE ARTISTS. | And they shall grin politely and we shall pass along, 


Bur as a mile of pansies are the seas that circle the shores, Where under the crimson may-trees the peacocks spread 
Circle the shores of Fairyland and the high, enchanted | their tails, 5 
; ways To dip our brushes in magic and echoes of fairy song; 
Where the great grim sea-green dragons guard the jade} And find us Fancy 
and the amber doors, | Our daubs to deck, 


And the Queen of the Fairies’ peacocks walk under the! With tints of pansy 

crimson: mays ; a And peacock’s neck ! 
Oh, what, I wonder, | 
| 





Could look more gay 
Than a peacock under 
A crimson may ? 


Heavy Damages. 

Mr. Kerr Harpre has recently been accusing the officers 
For that is the ] a taeda lof His Majesty's Army of being highly paid. He may be’ 
or baat is whe ome of colour and many & wizard hue, | interested to learn from the following extract, taken from. 
Tis there they deck the rainbow ere he's pinned against the General Orders issued to the Force in Egypt, what 
ial 1 } ¢ : 4p ’ 2 d 2 

=e the a 7 ee eee Pee ee ‘exhausting drains are liable to be made upon the Officers 
= ae tubes for the pictures of “ things too good 'Mess in matters that have nothing to do with personal 
tt why | extravagance :— 


And make the gilt for the turrets of castles we build in| 
a ‘ ‘©588.—Barrack Damages.—At an intermediate inspection taken at 


oem: , . the Military Hospital, Ras-cl-Tiv, Alexandria, on the 7th April, damages 
And what § more gilded, were assessed to the total of 1s. 23d. The following amounts will there- 
This world amid, fore be charged—2I1st Lancers 1d., 1st Scots Guards 2d., 2nd Devon 

Than castles builded Regiment 9}d., 4th Rifle Brigade 2d.” 





Near old Madrid ? 


For we, we ‘re all of us artists with plans and canvases 
Of excellent Spanish castles with turrets all about, 


The Power of Music. 
There has. been talk lately of the abolition of Military 


With angels in the corners, romaunts, and symphonies |Bands. The following passage, showing their value in its 
Of things as we would have them did every dream work ‘true light, should be a death-blow to the abolitionists :— 
out; “Navy v Army. 
And such were duller, Matters were going well for the Navy when Captain Baird came on 


Sati: to bowl at the Nursery end, F. J. Wyatt was brought back at the other, 
Re ll understand, and the band of the Royal Artillery struck up the first number on their 
If robbed of colour programme, The last seven wickets then fell for forty-six.” 
From Fairyland! ; ~ The Field. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Iv was Mr. Basoo JABERJEE, B.A., who held that Woman 
loses in queenly dignity when she begins to turn cart-wheels 
on the stage. I go further than my learned friend. To my 
mind, she loses in queenly dignity when she masquerades 
in male costume, even though her motive in so doing is to 
be with the hero in his hour of danger. To others it may 
be thrilling, but to me it always smacks of pantomime. 
Thus, when Nini Auroy, in Mr. 8. R. Crockett's Anne of 
the Barricades (HoppER AND Stoucuton), donned a military 
uniform and joined Jean de Larsac in Paris, whither he 
had been sent by M. Turers to spy out the weaknesses of 
the Communists, I was sorry. Charming as she was, I did 
not need her then, being quite satisfied to concentrate 
myself exclusively on Jean. The adventures of this gallant 
general of artillery are set forth in Mr. Crockert's best 
manner. That extraordinary farce-tragedy, the career of 





the Commune, could never be uninteresting, and Mr. 


si I. 
will be bound to laugh both at and with all six of its | 
delightful characters. I myself chuckled aloud (a thing I 
seldom do at the bidding of a printed page) over the failure 
of poor Fanny’s nocturnal river-party, which, from her 
wrong assortment of couples, became, instead of a romantic 
serenade in the moonlight, a wild race between two mutually 
jealous and suspicious oarsmen. But the whole book is 
capital fun, and, before its happy ending, will have made 
for you six jolly new friends, from whom, despite their pig- 
headedness, you will have no desire whatever to be saved. 


On the title-page of The Cost of It (HEtNEMANN) ELEANOR 
Morpaunt quotes from Ezekiel xviii. 2: “‘ The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” 
As the plot of the story deals with Harry Mostyn’s return 
to his mother and his mother’s people (she was of partially 
black blood, and had been deserted by her husband) and 
his successful treatment of a sugar-plantation on the island 
of “ Monterracine,”’ and, as everywhere the shifty and un- 
pleasant traits of the “ whitey-browns” are insisted upon, I 


ie was led to suppose. that 





Crockett has found it 
@ more than usually in- 
spiring theme. I think, 
however, that he was a 
little afraid of the tragic 
possibilities of what must 
have been his original 
idea—that of a soldier- 
hero and a Communist 
heroine—and modified it 
by the introduction of 
Nini. In Chapter One 
Jean is obviously in love 
with Anne Decies, soon 
to be the Joan of Are of 
the Commune. Such a 
situation, if developed, 
must have absolutely for- 
bidden anything in the 
shape of a ‘ happy end- 
ing,’ and Mr. CrockETT 
—regretfully, I hope— 
compromised. He re- 
duced the relations be-! pyencixe ivto DAYLIGHT.” 


’ 








. |the novel would be yet | 
f \another diatribe against 
 |mixed marriages, and 
. would culminate in some 

Yh fe | dire catastrophe. Yet 
| Harry Mostyn through- 

out the book remains the 
/ (strong, silent Inglish- 
“. | man so dear to romance, 

“% | marries an English girl 
without any apparent 
heart-searchings on the 
subject of his disability, 
and, although she worries 
herselfto distraction with 
the fear that her first- 
born may exhibit the 
taint, I cannot find that 
he is in any way con- 
sidered blameworthy by 


Teacher of Nature-Study Class (during a sudden shower). ‘‘Now, CHILDREN,|the authoress. ‘The 
THIS IS AN OPPORTUNITY YOU MUST NoT MISS, TAKE YOUR BOOKS AND MAKE 3 : ‘ : 
CAREFUL NOTES OF THE BEHAVIOUR OF THE ORDINARY EARTH-WORM ON ITS child is still-born, and 


we are left to suppose 
that the future will be 








tween Anne and Jean to' 
a brother-and-sister friendship, and created Nini to supply 
the love interest. The result is a story less powerful than 
it might have been, but still full of drama and giving a 
very clear picture of those troubled times. 


The only thing that I do not like very much about Save 
us from our Friends (GREENING) is the title, which seems 
cumbersome, though it is certainly expressive of this excel- 
lently entertaining story. Mr. Wriiiiam Carne dedicates 
it ‘to any matchmaker,” and one can only hope that its 
lesson and warning may be taken to heart by all such well- 
meaning but often devastating persons. The awful example 
here is one Fanny Baxendale, who, because she was happily 
married herself and had a passion for string-pulling, nearly 
succeeded in playing ducks and drakes with the lives of the 
four people whom she and her complacent husband had 
brought to share their holiday at Trou-les-Dunes. The 
trouble was that Fanny, misunderstanding the facts, would 
try to pair off the right duck with the wrong: drake. 
Hence general vexation of spirit; and incidentally, through 
the craft of Mr. Caing, a comedy of baffled courtship that 
is as amusing as anything I have read on the subject this 
-great while. It is all light as foam, but so deftly treated 





and kept so well in just the right holiday humour that you 


happy, so that I am still painfully wondering what exactly 
“the cost of it” is. For the rest the book is remarkable 
for a very painstaking and obviously truthful account of 
the industries, population and customs of the island of 
Monterracine, and for the curious incident of Majcr Burston, 
who is described as an Etonian and a good rider and shot. 
This gentléman, whilst attempting to escape with his fiancée 
from a native riot, allowed her to fall off the back of a cart, 
and left her to the mercy of their pursuers, I clenched my 
hands tightly, shut both eyes and opened my mouth, but 
somehow I failed to swallow this. If only however for the 
tints of its exotic colouring, Ican recommend The Cost of 
It, which, after all, is merely, I suppose, six shillings. 





From Mr. Warner's book, England v. Australia :— 


‘* Barnes had Lowled 9 overs, 6 maidens, for 3 runs and 4 wickets; 
surely a most astounding and scarcely creditable performance.” 


Rotter—to throw away three runs like that, 





“The Port of London employers met the members of the Government 
yesterday with regard to the strike, but no statement was made on eithe: 
side,” — Manchester Guardian. 





The silence must have been awful. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Tur Neueste Nachrichten says that | 
Lord Hapane’s new appointment 
places him in the cold. Seeing that 
he has been given a nice warm ~wool- | 
sack this is nonsense. 


“The Vicar of Reigate,” 
“who is a prominent °Oddfellow, has 
arranged to explain the Insurance Act 
to the residents of Hook.” Anyone | 
who thinks himself capable of explain- | 
ing the Act must indeed be an odd 
fellow. ~ 

At Somerset _—— there have been 
on view some specimens of the “ health 
insurance stamps.” This means, we 
suppose, that special care has been 
taken in the manufacture of a sanitary 
gum for us | to lick. 
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| dictated to. 3 
| =, 


we read, | 





| it issued, in large ty pe, the peremptory | ‘of all their ir Bills. “There is one at lens 
announcement :— ‘which certainly escaped our notice. 

“ EnouGH Ran,” 'Referring to a recent election The 
but either our contemporary’s circula- , British Weekly states, “ Above all, the 
tion is more restricted than it imagines, most persistent and virulent attacks on 
or else the weather refuses to be! the Insurance Act were made by agents 
of the Amend-the-League Act.” 


“ CockroacHEs IN Brep 

SvIT AGAINST A STEAMSHIP LINE” 
‘is a heading which catches our eye in 
a newspaper. And why, pray, should 

The Willesden <r Authorities not the little creatures go to bed some- 
have decided to give egg-and-milk daily times? They get tired, we suppose, 
to an invalid child attending one of like the rest of us. 
their schools, but have refused a request | 
for cod liver oil. This shows a nice| 
appreciation of the ehild mind, 


We wonder, by r= by, that the) 
effect of flashing the words on to the, 
clouds at night- time was not tried. 


An old lady, on Suiton that “ losses 
to the ratepayers of Yarmouth on the 
municipal pier during the last four 

Dr. SaunDBy, deliiees at a meeting \ears have totalled £5,000,” remarked 
of the General Medical Ceeneil, de. that she could well believe it, for it is 
clared that illiteracy among medical so easy for coins to drop between the 
boards, she herself hav- 





By ws way, the four- | = — 
penny stamp is described r 


as being ‘claret and LAWS 
orange.” This sounds aw 
delicious, and _ should ; 


mean a good sale. 


Evidently some per- | 
sons are convinced that 
Home Rule is bound to 
come. <A _ well - known 
firm of cake and biscuit | 
manufacturers at  pre- | 
sent carrying on business 
in Dublin has decided to | 
erect a factory at Aintree, 
near Liverpool. | 


A lunatic who escaped 
from the County Asylum 


Saas 
at Brentwood was recap- | ae 


Sint” 





| JUMPING 


( from towi). 


—_— : ‘5 - | ing lost a three-penny- 
| bit that way. 


e — 


Military Feat. 

** A Corporal in the Somer- 
set Regiment became possessed 
of a pet under peculiar cireum- 
| stances, Whilst travelling up 
from Southampton last week a 
thrush flew into the railway 
carriage, which the corporal 
captured.” 

Furnham Herald. 
| We are not told if the 
‘railway carriage which 
the gallant corporal cap- 
tured was armour-plated, 
but it was clearly a good 
| perfor mance and he de- 
' served all the loot he got. 
' The episode should be a 
warning to any other 
‘thrushes who may be 





| 


COMPETITION AT LITTLE WURZEL 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 
‘*NoW, HOW MANY POINTS DOES THAT COUNT TO HIM, 





tured at Grays, where he 
was addressing dock workers on strike. 
His audience had failed to detect the 
disability from wih he was suffering. 


One of the persons who object to the 
Rev. F. H. Ginuineuam playing cricket 
for Essex isa Mr. Hen. Is he afraid 
that the redoubtable parson will pro- 
duce a duck’s 8 egg? ? 


We are not among those who would 
encourage Mr. B. M. Corton to bring 
a libel action against a certain daily 
paper which described him as ‘“ THe 
Catcutra Sweer Hero.” We think 
he would be well advised to leave 
matters as they are. While it is 
annoying to be called a sweep, it is fine 
to be a hero. 





The Daily Mail _ again been test- 
ing its influence, and the result in this 
instance is some little disappointment 
| at Carmelite House. On the 10th inst. 





students was appalling, and many! proposing to travel up to town from 
doctors would be ploughed if their final Southampton. 
examination were not in medicine but | 
in spelling. We begin to understand | 
now why prescriptions are written in! 
a sort of Latin. 





Commercial Candour. 


‘Burn Irish Coals, develop your 
Deposits, trust in God and keep cool.” 
Trish Industrial Journal, 


' 

An old lady of Wood Green, who) «Several interesting presentations were made 
celebrated her 108th birthday last week, ' by tw +) ae nd ‘ E. Lote, 
». V.0., at the final performances o 
“a z eg aa Math tie bers ag he ad the Royal Naval and Mi. Shery ‘ounement at 

ppy 2S when scomeone takes her ou iol mpia on Saturday. 
in a motor car. Some kind-hearted! ‘he first was to the Hon. Mrs. Henniker- 
friends, we hear, are talking of present- ; Heaton, who had been taking the part of Queen 


ing her with a motor- biey cle on her | Elizabeth in the Historical Episode, in the form 
seth bir thday. | of an inscribed silver rese bowl.” —TZhe Standard, 


zs ‘The Earl of Leicester, too, was much 

“The King of Coiners,” who has been fancied in the form of an engraved 

sentenced to eight years’ penal servitude , Silver salver. 

at Exeter, should not be confused with | 

‘“‘ The Copper King,” who is now pay ag| 
a visit to this country. 


Peat 








“Wanted, Commission Agent for the sale of 
icloth hearth rugs, to cover Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire.” 
Adct. in ** The Yorkshire Post.” 
Tl.e Government. ‘legislate in such a| It looks as if there might be a certain 
hurry that it is difficult to keep count | sameness about the landscape. 
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i THE KING’S STATIONERY. THE EDUCATION OF JOHN. | 
ql Lines addressed to any distributor of the above.. (By one of the Educators.) 


. (There are twenty million pamphlets going round: to explain the WE girls are having a great deal of anxiety about tie 
y Insurance Act, and you have to pay the paper bill.” This painful] education of John. He is now five years old and a big boy ' 
‘home-truth appears in a Radical contemporary, and we assume that it! for his age, and it is time he began to learn something so 
a! must have escaped the Editor's eye. } = 


ieeehdtcaitins ot. aa 





I po not grudge the harmless play 
In which your duteous hand indulges, 
Who send me every other day 
These notes of income-tax to pay 
Wherewith my paper-basket bulges. 


I do not very greatly mind 

Your most importunate insistence ; 
T recognise the need you find. - 
Of doing something of the kind 

To justify your strange existence. 


Fresh from the Governmental mills, 
They swell my waste of rag and tatter, 
Or serve my pipe as paper spills 
Along with puffs of liver pills 
And suchlike literary matter. 


A myriad reams shall never bore 

My habits from their settled cycle ; 
[ll state my income, less or more, 
Only (and not a day before) 

Upon the eve of good St. Michael. 


Thenceforward though you claim your duc 
As oft as seventy times by seven, you 

Will have to wait till March is through 

' Before you touch a single sou 

. Of what I owe the Inland Revenue. 


Thus I ignore your futile whips, 

Just as I view with mild endurance 
Those 20,000,000 urgent scrips 
Scattered about by way of tips 

On How to Cope with State Insuranc>. 


Let loose upon my kitchen where 
They smother Mary, Jane and Rosa, 
These leaflets cause me no more care 
Than those the Sibyl flung in air, 
Or Autumn’s breeze in Vallombrosa. 


[Immune to Mr, Grorae’s feats, 

My dovecote still remains unfluttered ; 
Knee-deep among the drifting sheets 
A stolid matron stews my meats ; 


My eggs are boiled; my toast is buttered. 


And yet I cannot calmly blink 
At all the lavishness that proffers 
Those tons of pulp, those seas of ink ; 
Because the cost, I hate to think, 
Comes out of my precarious coffers. 


This thought annoys me night and noon, 
Gnawing my bosom like a viper— 
That, though I never call the tune 
(Or I should change it pretty soon), 
You run me in to pay the piper! 


The burglar breaks my house, and Still 
Would have me rank among his debtors ! 

He bursts my safe and takes his fill, 

Then sends me in the stationer’s bill 


as to be able to hold up his head in the society of his 
equals and to earn his living when the time comes. I took 
that from a book called ‘‘ First.Steps on the Path to Know- 
ledge” which Dad had thrown on the floor when he was 
reading it, I read this bit to Dad, but he said he would be 
quite satisfied if John could hold his own and punch the 
other chap’s head; and Mum said Hush, he mustn't put 
ideas in the children’s heads. When we told Dad that we 
had decided to begin John’s education, he said, “ Don’t 
worry the boy; his troubles will comie quite soon enough 
anyhow;” and then we told Dad the story about the boy 
who could talk Greek when he was four and turned into 
a wonderful philosopher, and Dad said if we made John a 
philosopher he’d cut him off with a shilling. I’m afraid 
Dad doesn’t feel much interest in education, and it's very 
difficult to get him to take a serious view of life. 

However, Rosie and Peggy and I were quite firm about 
it, and we settled to make a start on the first wet afternoon, 
which was last Tuesday. We promised John a piece of 
chocolate if he was good and paid attention, and he said he 
would if he liked the game. Then we put some writing- 
paper and pencils and blotting-paper on the nursery table, 
which looked very well.’. I sat at the middle of the table, 
with Rosie on one side of me and Peggy on the other, and 
John was opposite. I had a ruler in my hand. 

Well, we began with the alphabet. We did it two letters 
at a time, and John said them after me beautifully for a 
long time. -He got half the chocolate when, we finished 
OP. This seemed to make him full of mischief, and when 
I said Q R, he said, “ No, I aren’t,” and looked round and 
laughed. Rosie laughed too, but I said, ‘ Silence, silence,” 
and then I tried again, but again he said, “ No, I aren't.” 
Then Peggy did a dreadful thing. She ‘said’ I had got it 
wrong, for she was sure Q came before P, because ( ‘was 
just like O with a tail to it, and therefore Q must come 
directly after O. ~Rosie and I tried to show_ her, quite 
kindly how ignorant and stupid she was, but she got 
offended and said we were bad teachers and she would 
have nothing to do with us. Then she took her helmet and 
went out of the room to play ambushes. We heard her for 
a long time in the passage capturing convoys and giving 
their swords back to the enemy’s generals after they had 
surrendered to her. / 

After this John said he’d had enough of alphabets, so we | 
gave him a little bit more of the chocolate and tried him 
with the commercial geography of Australia. Rosie read 
him bits out of one of our books, and when she had finished 
I said I would examine him to see if he’d been attending. 
So I said, ‘« Now, John, will you please tell me what are the 
principal exports of Australia?”’ What he ought to have 
said was “wool and frozen meat and timber and hides,” 
and things like that. But what he did say was, “Julia,” 
which is the name of his nurse—she wasn’t in the room— 
and he said it in a loud singing voice. I said, “ Nonsense, 
John, don’t be absurd. If you can’t tell me the products, 
will you give me the names of the chief Australian ports?” 
and John said in the same voice, “James and Henry,” 
which are the names of the butler and the footman. Then 
he gave a loud yell and scrambled up on to the table and 
crumpled all the writing-paper, and last of all he got hold | 
of the rest of the piece of chocolate and ate it up. He 
wasn’t laughing ; he kept his face quite serious all the time; 





For paper used for threatening letters! 0.S. |but Rosie nearly burst herself with trying not to laugh, 
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GLENDOWER Gostina. “I 


BUT 





CAN CALL 


WILL 


NO 





ANSWER. 


SPIRITS FROM THE 


Hotspur Puncn. “WHY, SO CAN I, OR SO CAN ANY MAN; 
THEY COME 


WHEN YOU 


Lat 


VASTY DEEP.” 


DO CALL FOR THEM?” 
(Henry IV., Part I., Act I1I., Scene 1.) 
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Conjurer. ‘Now, Sik, YOU ADMIT THAT THE CARD YOU HAVE 
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JUST TAKEN OUT OF THE INANDKERCHIEF IS THE QUEEN or CLUBS, 
YET THE CARD YOU CHOSE AND SECURELY TIED THERE, NAMELY, THE Ace or Sraves, I Now rropUCE ¥ROM THIS UAT.” 








-—— \own ewe qe 





Timid Volunteer. **So sonny—MY MISTAKE.” 


and when John said Rosie was his darling Australia she 
gave up trying and laughed for about five minutes. It was 
no good going on with the lesson after that, and I’m afraid 
John hasn’t made much progress. 

I have quite forgotten to say that Jolin is pretty good at 
French, but he doesn’t learn it in regular sit-down lessons. 
Mademoiselle Bertha comes every morning at 10 o'clock, 
and she and John walk in the garden for an hour when it’s 
fine and play games together when it’s raining. He won't 
say a word in French to us, but he can talk, for I hid behind 
a bush once in the holidays when they were out together 
and I heard him chattering away like anything. He can 
say a little French prayer too, and he doesn’t seem to mind 
our hearing that. Last night he asked us to come into his 
room to hear him say it, and just as he knelt up in his 
bed with his face to the wall and put his fat little hands 
together Aunt Mary crept in very quietly to listen, and 
John said it very prettily from beginning to end. This 
13 1b — 

L’ANGE GARDIEN. 
Veillez sur moi quand je m'éveillo, 
Lon Ange, puisque Dieu l'a dit; 
Et chaque nuit quand je sommeilla 
Penchez-vous sur mon petit lit. 
Ayez pitié de ma faiblesse ; 
mes cotés marchez sans cesse ; 








The chauffeurs must have taken them for accumulators. 





Parlez-moi le long du chemin, 

Et pendant que je vous écoute, 
De peur que je ne tombe en route, 
Bon Ange, donnez-moi la main. 


When he had finished, I said, “ He hasn't made a single 
mistake;” but Aunt Mary said nothing at all. She gave a 
sigh and went up to John and hugged him, and then she 
crept out of the room just as quietly as she came in. 








Altruism. 


**Mr. and Miss have gone for a month to Te Aroha and Rotorua 
for the benefit of Mrs. ——’s health.”—New Zealand Mail. 


We ave always ready to dash off to the Riviera for the 
benefit of the health of any of our readers. 








Overheard at Tilbury Dock Station. 
Striker (to Strike-breaker) : “ What are you doing down 
here, taking the bread out of my poor wife’s mouth?” 
Strike-breaker : “* What about my poor wife? Don’t you 
think she’s got a mouth too?” 





“Yesterday no less than three accidents were caused by motorists 
startiing people by blaring their horns. In one case the start caused 
by a horn made a child tremble and cut her head open. In the other 
two, sudden blasts of the horn caused people to stand sti:l and be 
charged.”— Buenos Aires Standard. 
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‘which, however little we may have 


‘expressions and we thank each other 
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‘ours. I have ascertained that we didn’ t! | 


““BALLS CATERED FOR.” 


‘ 


but anonymous lady, back to the} weren’t you? 
dancing room,—" this is the point at} I nodded proudly, il 
« Apparently,” continued Mr. Verry, |] 
agreed with each other in the past, our jin a happy and irrésponsible manner 

faces break suddenly into amicable | all this to-do is the result of a five’ 1 


cordially.” Her arm left mine and | Very likely a tout came round to our} 
her face took on a next-please look.|back-door and extracted an order for 
“Thank you, indeed,’ I concluded. a Ball (moderate and inclusive terms) 


Disliking loneliness, she wanted to from the cook. 


keep me by her till her next partner | ‘done nothing, and it isn’t our fault | smoking-room.’ 
‘hurry back again in a minute with a 


mock Nubian. 


came along. ‘“ For what?” she asked. that the drawing-room is full of Italian, ' 

«“ For everything,” J murmured, with , Breton, Servian, French, Prussian, | 
a look full of meaning. Now, ‘there | Franco - Prussian, Turko - Italian and | 
was in fact no meaning at all, and I ‘Norwegian Peasants.” 


leven write out the invitations ourselves. as if she had known him all her life, 
« Anp this,” I said, leading the dear! By the wey, I suppose you were invited,!or, at any rate, had met him before. 


minutes’ conversation with the Stores. | indicating me. 


“ Yes,’ ” 
“And don't care for him? Very 
| good ; I'll get you another. We've 


At any rate we 4 a largo assortment in stock in the 


' “may I introduce ‘Mr. Rrrer?” And he 


‘A delightful dance,” she responded, 


‘Beautiful flowers. If it would not 
Ie troubling you too much, | should 
ike... 

“A partner? Certainly. Do you 
know Mr, Spurgeon?” said he briskly, 


And he hurried off, to 


“Miss Er-er-m,” he said formally, 








had nought to thank her SE ee = 
for except an arid opinion | 
on the musical comedy | 
of the day. But dissim- | 
ulation: is the accepted | 
conduct of the ball-room. | 
“Ts there nothing else 1 | 
can do for you before) 
we part?” I said. | 

“Would you mind 
telling my husband I 
want him?” she an- 
swered, as her. next 
partner took her off. 

“IT should love it,’ I 
said, for we continue to 
dissemble, even when 
our dissimulation is thus | 
traded upon. Such is) 
the stuff we are made of. 

Had I had the oppor- | 
tunity of asking her) 
name, I don’t suppose. 
I should have seized “4 
Here, again, we pretend Pe. 
to know. So I noted|~ ae 

! ES, YES, 
that she was a - 


“James! JAMES! TELEPHONE FOR THE Fine BRIcADe. 


E!” 


MY DEAR, I KNOW; ALL IN Goop TIME. I’m 





1— AT Seine . ——»_* 


Nor-! age civemaTocRArn PEOPLE; WE MUST GET THEM HERE FIRST.” 


—was gone. It was all 
very rapid but very com- 
‘plete ; they seemed to 
take to each other at 
once. I felt that my 
support was no longer 
necessary. 

“ For my part,” I said, 
bowing discreetly, “I w ill 
go and see if I'can find 
you a husband.” 

| “Oh, please don’t 
trouble,’ she smiled 
(rather genuinely for a 
‘ball-room, I thought), 
“this one will do.” 
| Mr. Verry, having 
been told the truth, 
declares that he is always 

|“ glad to bring a husband 

and wife together again, 
and refuses to take any 
blame. The Stores, he 

Rew ‘says, having done so 

THE HOUSE IS’ much, should have done 

the little more and should 

have provided the host 

- as well as the guests. 











IUST “PHONING | 





wegian’ Peasant (for it 
was a fancy-dress affair) and sought | 
out Mr. Verry, our genial host. 

“Ah! my young friend,” said he. 
“Have a cigarette with me. It is a 
pleasure to meet someone I really | 
know .. . Judging from the crowd of come-hither eye. 
me XV. Courtiers, Indian Mahouts,| Mr. Verry laughed bitterly. ‘ Good 

Egyptian Natives, Apaches, Pierrots, heavens, man,” he declared, ‘how 
and,” he looked at me, “what-nots . . .” | 'shouldI know? I'ma stranger here.” 

“One forgets as the evening goes| ‘ Then,” said J, “I must temporize 
on that one is being a lunatic,’ I ob-; with the deserted wife.” 
served, jingling my jester’s bells. “1| Some time later I met her again, 
dare say it is the same in many anj;and she was very reproachful and 
asylum.” ‘clamorous for husbands. ‘Do you 

“By the way, have you noticed ‘think anything can have happened 
that—that someone is giving a dance;to him?” I asked. ‘ Run over, per- 
here ?” ‘haps ? I’ve done a little destruction 

“Which reminds me,” said I, “I}myself this evening. But here’s Mr. 
have to ask you, as the host .. .” Verry. Perhaps he has news.” 

“A moment, my son. You jump at} Mr. Verry came up looking very! 
conclusions. I didn’t say we werejgenial. ‘Delighted to see you,” he, 
giving a dance. Obviously none of the|said to her. “ “Awfully good of you to, 
flowers, food, servants or handsmen are}come. All your people well?” 


“ And so to business,” said I. “ I} 
i: have a message for the husband of the | | 
Norwegian Peasant. a 

“Ww hich one?” 

“Her with the black hair and the; 
What’s her name?” 








| explained, ‘was solely on the evidence of speed, 


' French, please. 


‘and was foreed out when the tank was full. ” 





‘The conviction on the first summons, he 


and in order to obtain a conviction on the 
second summons the same evidence should be 
given. The case, therefore, came within the 
maxim ienio pro caldem causa bis vexuri debt, 
The Autocar. 


Not so much of your obsolete Norman- 





“ After a Birmingham to London express had 
passed over the Ashington water trough, the 
driver of the second engine noticed a snake 
about three feet in length lying upon the smoke- 
box. 

The heat of the box roasted it, and it fell on 
to the footplate. 

It is thought that the snake was in the water 
picked up from the trough by the first engine, 


Dublin Evening Herald. 


Not bad as a snake-story, but we 
think the title, “ A Bad - tempered 
; Donkey,” ,’ was ill-chosen. 












































THE PUFF ADROIT. 
(A propos of the reference in a recent) 
novel to a saleable commodity made | 
by a member of the novelist’s family.) | 


% 

Lapy Marsorie was always in her 
element in directing a picnic. She) 
took a piece of paper and a pencil} 
and began to enumerate the articles. | 
« First mustard,” she said. ‘‘ Then salt.” | 
“Oh, no,” said Connie Wildrake. 
“Surely they don’t come so soon. | 
Bread and butter before those.” | 
“No,” replied Lady Marjorie. ‘“ You} 
put down first the things most likely | 
to be overlooked. That’s one of my | 
picnic principles. Another is never to} 
leave the house without seeing that) 
everything has been put in the car. 
And the third is always to take one of | 
Poldrone’s hams.” 
“ Oh, Marjorie, how clever you are!” 
Connie gurgled. | 
Il. 
Lord Bognor started as she uttered | 
the words, so fateful and so dear. 
“Could she mean them?” he asked | 
himself; and his mute agony caused | 
her to say them again. | 
Then in rapture he sank on his| 
knees before her and flung away his 
cigarette ; but remembering that it was 

a ‘‘ Pyramid,” he picked it up again. 


III. 

* Halt!’ snapped Colonel Wannop, 
and the whole party stopped as though 
struck by lightning. 

“ Full length!” he shot at us through 
his clenched teeth, and we dropped | 
instantly on our hands and knees in 
the long grass. 





“ Don’t stir!” he hissed. 

A few moments of awful suspense} 
passed and then suddenly the Colonel's | 
rifle rang out. 

“It’s all right,” he said; “I’ve 
bagged him. It was a scout. See,” 
said the man of iron as he led us to 
the dead body of our foe. “The foolish 
fellow : he used Phoebus polish for his 
boots. How could I help seeing him 
even three miles away ?” 


IV. 

“Sing to us,” said Mrs. Marler in those 
soft but imperious tones which few ever 
dared to disobey, and Mariamne, like 
one hypnotized, glided gracefully to- 
wards the piano and, after a brief 
prelude, broke into a passionate melody. 
It had the waywardness of Desussy, 
the austerity of Braxms, and the ecstasy 
of SCHUBERT, and withal an accent of 
intimate poignancy which none of these 
masters has ever attained. As the 
last notes died away, the listeners sat 








entranced yet perplexed. At last the 
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ZA wawss Mls. ¢ ’ \ 
N\A ~. 
Young Wife. ‘Bur THAtT’s VERY EXPENSIVE, ESPECIALLY AS IT’S IN SEASON, ISN'T ir?” 


Greengrocer. ‘* WELL, MADAM, IT IS AND IT ISN'T, AS YOU MIGHT SAY. WHAT WITH THE 
FRENCH GARDENING AND WHAT NOT, THE VEGETABLES THAT USED TO RE OUT OF SEASON ARE 
IN, AND THEM THAT IS IN IS OUT, OWING TO THE DEMAND FOR THE OTHERS.” 








silence was broken by Lord Kelling.; the marmerlade. Mr. Boker, who had 
“Who is that by?” he said in a low|these rooms last term, ’e was very 
voice, too much moved to care for the} partickler about his marmerlade, so I 
niceties of grammar. “It must be/| thought as ‘ow I’d wait and see before 
either the devil or Volney Slosher.”|I hordered any for you.” “Thank 
“You have got it in two,” replied} you,” said Bertram, flushing like a girl, 
Mariamne; “it is not the devil. But,” |‘ but I’ve brought some with me;” and 
she went on, ‘‘Slosher does not depend he took from a cupboard a pot of 
solely on his interpreter. The instru-|Hooper’s Golden Andalusian Blend, 
ment is more than half the battle. I|and proudly placed it on the table. 
can never do him justice unless I am |“ Well, I never!” exclaimed Mrs. Bris- 
singing to one of Breitwald’s overstrung | ket, and flounced cut of the room. 

polyphonic grands.” 








v Commercial Candour. 


As Bertram returned from chapel,| “Messrs. ’s Te‘escope will render clear 


Bicaaie aici MEE Bow - 4.” | and distinct objects almost invisible to the naked 
where he wore his brand-new surplice | (0. » — gdvertisement. 


with the ingenuous modesty of a fresh- | ¢ r . 

man, he found his breakfast laid for | A8 a by Netson at the Battle of 
him and Mrs. Brisket, his bed-maker, mee anv 
bringing in the teapot. “I think ’ere’s | 
heverythink you want, Sir,” she ob- 
served in a bibulous whisper, “ except 








Commercial Ambiguity. 


‘For Sale, useful Pony ; no further use.” 
Adit. in “ Staffordshire Chronicle.” 
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COARSE FISHERS. 
(An Ode for their Opening.) 


Come, ye good sons of St. Izaak, come back to the billow, 
Come with your winches and wands stiff as poles of a 


coach, 
Come with the campstool and bait-box—the wind’s in the 

willow, 
Deep in the swims there be barbel and gudgeon and 

roach ; 


Ay, and the perch, the pugnacious—what hard-fighting 
fire is his !— 
And, ’mid the daisies where sit our riparian rank, ; 
There where the cuckoo-flower grows among orchis and 
irises, 
Now shall we lift them exulting agleam to the bank! 


Sneer if ye will, O ye takers of tunny and tarpon ; 
Sniff, artful experts of Itchen full pliant of wrist ; 
Ye who-do east along-Speyys some incredible scarp on, 
Jeer at the gents with the gentles as oft as ye list ; 
Say that we angle as Cockneys in crowds and in billy- 
cocks, 
You who are “strictly preserved,” and whose rentals 
run high ; 
Yet we’ve the keenness that waits from the dawn when 
the shrilly cocks 
Challenge the rose-clouded East till the beetles boom by! 


Bless you, we don’t care a sixpence so long as you'll leave 
us 
Down by a pond or a river (old Thames does for me), 
We who do worship the Tritons—good fellows who thieve 
us 
One day a week from the Fates and provide that it’s 
“ free ; ” 
What if we're duffers who go to keep high day and 
holiday 
Perched on a populous bank or by fours in a boat ? 
Little care we if we may, for a sober and solid day, 
Watch by a water-borne quill or a corpulent float! 





THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

Dear Mr. Puncn,—I am a mild man,. but even a 
worm will turn. 

My wife was reading Punch last night, when suddenly 
she ceased to laugh and burst into tears. On inquiry | 
found in an article an insinuation that Civil Servants do 
no work. 

Now I, dear old chap, have the misfortune to be a Civil 
Servant. It may be that your joke has some foundation 
in one or two branches of the Service, but, alas! not in 
mine. I have often sighed of late years for a comparatively 
restful job, such as that of an author or an editor, but it 


] is now too late to change. 


I belong, you see, to the Customs and Excise Depart- 
ment, and my official hours, approved by the heads of my 
department and Lioyp Gror@e, are from about 6 a.m. to 
ll p.m. It is true I have the rest of the day to myself; 
but it isn’t so very much, is it? especially as I have to 
work on Sundays as well, in order to get through arrears. 

It is really our own fault, of course; we are such willing 
fellows and so adaptable. No matter what Act of Parlia- 
ment comes along, our department, being spread about over 
the country, gets it all, or a share of it. Consequently, 
having to administer Acts, or parts of Acts, relating to 
licences, brewers, clubs, old age pensions, motor spirit, 
methylators, agricultural returns, income tax (to mention 





only a few), and now getting a part of the Insurance Bill 
added, we really do a little. I may mention incidentally 
that the baby, aged two, doesn’t know me, having seen me 
only once or twice during her existence, while I am in- 
formed that my son, aged six, a short time ago invited 


‘his mother to give him some particulars about “that man 


who lives with us.’’ Of course, old man, you couldn’t be 
expected to know this, but you will understand how my 
wife felt about it. 

Perhaps in future you could see your way clear to 
appoint a sub-editor to keep a special look-out for Civil 
Service jokes, and then put an asterisk, with a foot-note, 
and a word of explanation about the Customs and Excise? 
If you could, I’m sure all our fellows will be very grateful. 
Meanwhile I shall not, of course, withdraw my subscription, 
as our acquaintance is too long-standing to be severed by 
a little omission on your part. 

I regret I cannot append my name to this, but if you 
could find space to print it in its entirety I shall know 
how sorry you feel about it. 

Yours faithfully, 
“More in Sorrow THAN IN ANGER.” 





BOOKS THAT WILL. LAST. 
(A Publisher's List of the Future.) 


[‘‘The book is emphatically one of those that ought to be printed 
in letters of gold, or, still more to the purpose, on tablets of enduring 
brass.— Richard Whiteing, of ‘ The Daily News and Leader,’” 

From Messrs. Dent's List of Spring Books.} 





LANG'S LIST OF LASTING LITERATURE. 


THE SHRINES OF SHROPSHIRE. By A. Sinclair 
Haddock. Square demy 8vo, £4 4s. Od. net. 
Printed in silver on thin ferro-concrete slabs., 
Practically indestructible. 


‘The book is a veritable triumph both in the abstract and in 
the concrete.” —Kensington News. ‘ 




















THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF PETER POP- 
PLEWELL. Edited by Lucas Dean. Engraved 
on lacquered brass. Ornamental capitals designed 
by Sir George Frampton. Total weight only 3 ewt. 
Large crown 8vo, £29 net. 


‘* The brass alone is worth the money.”—Oban Tins. 
‘*Rings true from cover to cover.” —Atheneum. 








LONDON’S UNDERGROUND. By Thomas Burrow. 
Demy 8vo, £7 net. Printed in gold on white 
enamelled iron. Marble covers. 


‘*This is emphatically one of those books which should he 
produced in raised letters of imperishable bronze, protected, if 
necessary, with fire-resisting wired glass,” 

Richard Whiteing, of ‘‘ The Daily News and Leader.” 








IT COULDN’T HAVE HAPPENED BEFORE. By 
Morgan de Williams. Printed in fast colours 
on 6x6 glazed tiles. Suitable for bath-rooms, 
dairies, etc. 12s. per yard super. 


“. , . a book beautiful for its cleanliness, its lovable verbosity 
and its eminently washable qualities.” —Manchester Guardian. 
‘‘Mr. de Williams’ latest book is, in our opinion, superior to 
any of the so-called much-advertised washable distempers. 
The Builder and Decorator. 











“LANG AND CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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THE “‘HUNDRED YEARS AGO” CRAZE. 
QUICK-FIRING COMPETITION AT BISLEY, 21 YARDS (ANY SIGHTS). 
PHANTOMS. 
(Written in the faint hope thai it may meet the eye of her whom it principally concerns.) t 


Noruina I know of their forms and their faces, 
Lingers no image to charm or perplex, 

Only I stare at these starch-stiffened cases, 
Only my spirit I vex, 

Wondering who were the bounders that liked the embraces 
Of these round their necks. 


Blithe were their hearts, or distracted by dolours ? 
Moved they at all in Society's squash ? 

Fools or philosophers, pedants or scholars, 
Actors or writers of tosh ? 

One thing I know, and one only, that I have the collars 
They sent to the wash. 


Vain to pursue them with empty surmises, | 

Still, as I gaze at this glamorous store 

Of necklets not mine, yet again there arises 

The question I ask you once more— 
Who were they, those fellows, who took such im- 

possible sizes ? 

Yes, that is the bore. | 


Thave called this one William’s. Dear William’s is dotted | 
With patches of brown; I can picture his laugh ; 

A plethoric person was Bill, whose carotid 
Demands an eighteen and a-half. | 
But Albert—how different was Albert! As lithe as the| 
spotted 
And stately giraffe. 


And Henry's has butterfly wings, and he held ’em 
Not worst of their kind when he went out to tea, 
Or donned them for dinner (he donned them not 
seldom ; : 
They ’re frayed at the edges)—what glee 
Must have lighted the face of the warlock, the haggard 
old beldam 
Who dumped them on me! 


She mixes them up, I suppose, in a barrel, 
And takes them at random and laughs if there fall 
To a broker of stocks a musician’s apparel ; 
But cream of her joys is to gall 
The back of the neck of a bard as it opens to carol 
At Phoebus’s call. 


She dooms me to alien tokens and pledges, 
To torques of outsiders, that none of them fit ; 

For ever I purchase new jugular hedges, 
For ever they vanish and flit; 

I do not want Reginald’s collars, and probably Reggie’s 
Been cursing a bit. 


But there’s one little chap that, in spite of the chances, 
I get fairly often—his shape is divine, 

He comforts my throat with his tender advances, 
I've christened him Frank’s, and I twine 

In my rosiest garland of idylls the fancy that Francis 
Has got one of mine. Evor. 
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ROOSEVELT DAY BY DAY. 

Oyster Bay, Thursday.—Mr. Roosr- 
vELT has announced to-day, through 
Judge Tinkler, of Ephesus, Me., that 
he is in favour of infant suffrage, and 
that the platform which he will submit 
to the Chicago Convention will contain 
an absolutely unreserved declaration to 
that effect. , 

Judge ‘Tinkler, in communicating 
the above statement, added that Mr. 
Roosevett had been induced to take 
this definite stand by what Lord 
Avesory had written on “ The Child is 
Father of the Man.” Feeling as he 
did like a two-year-old, he was con- 
vinced that an immeasurable advantage 
to the country would be gained by 
placing the ballot in the hands of 
babies. 

Oyster Bay, Fiiday.—Mr. Roose- 
vELT has intimated through General 
Liffer, of Utica, Pa., that he is in favour 
of imposing a super-tax on all golfers. 

General Biffer in explanation of the 
above statement, added that Mr. Roosr- 
VELT had been led to adopt this attitude 


by overhearing Mr. RockeFrEeLier’s! 

















globe three times running. He was 
convinced by this experience that the 
moral tone of the country would gain 
in uplift by penalising indulgence in 
a pastime which was so provocative of 
objurgation. 

Oyster Bay, Salurday.—Mv. Roosr- 
VELT has authorised Colonel Nahum 
Quiddle, of Smyrna, Mo., to announce 
that he is in favour of a grant to supply 
all the public schools in the United 
States with free chewing gum. 

Colonel Quiddle went on to explain 
that Mr. Roosrevetr had been prompted 
to take this momentous step by his 
studies in anthropology, which proved 
that only those races which system- 
atically exercised their jaws had left 
their mark on the world’s history. It 
should be the ambition of every true 
American to be able to say that he had 
never bitten off more than he could 
chew. 

Oyster Bay, Sunday.—Mr. Rooss- 
VELT has commissioned Bishop Hiram 
P. Blott, of Damascus, N.J., to state 
that he is in favour of a State subsidy 
providing every adult American with 



























































a suitable sum to contribute to the) 
weekly collecticns in church or chapel. | 

Bishop Blo:t added that Mr. Roosr- 
VELT had been moved to this declara- 
tion by his own experiences in early 
youth, when on more than one occasion | 
he had been reduced to placing buttons | 
in the bag. He was fully convinced 
that the country would gain in self- 
respect by the removal of such humili- 
ating temptations. 

Oyster Bay, Monday.—Mr. Otis 
Conger, of Snakesville, Ga., has been 
empowered by Mr. RoosEvetr to state | 
that he (Mr. Roosrvett) is in favour | 
of non-contributory pensions of five | 
dollars a week for all boys and girls | 
between the ages of eight and eighteen. | 

Mr. Conger, in conveying the above | 
announcement, made it clear that Mr. | 
RoosEveLt had been induced to take | 
this definite stand by the representa- | 
tions of his son Keruit. ‘“ When I} 
had no pocket-money,” he told his | 
father, ‘there was no crime of which 
I felt myself incapable.” Mr. Roose- | 
VELT is dead sure that the supplying of | 
this long-felt want will add electrifying 
vim to the rising generation. | 
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“NONE OF YOUR LITTLE JAUNTS TO GERMANY 


YOU STAY AT HOME WITH ME.” 


RETAINED. 
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(The Lonp CuancELtor, as custodian of the Great Seal, is not allowed to leave the realin.] 











Mistress Wootsack (to L 


NOW, YOUNG MAN. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
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House of Commons, Monday, June 10. 
—Hearty cheer from Ministerialists as 
Prime Miyister briskly enters from 
behind Spraker’s Chair and seats him- 
self on Treasury Bench. Back from 
Mediterranean by way of Bay of Biscay, 
his face ruddy with sea breezes. Has 
unconsciously assumed slightly rolling 
gait peculiar to those who go down to 
the sea in ships. Also finds it impossi- 
ble to refrain from hitching up his 
trousers afore and ahint, as sailors do, 
more especially on the stage. Almost 
expected as he passed SrPEAKER’s Chair 
he would turn aside and, touching 
his forelock, report to Mr. Lowruer, 
“Come aboard, Sir.” Settling down 
into his old seat before brass-hound 
box, relaxed into landsman manner, pre- 
sently rising, Question paper in hand, 
to make the short answer that does not 
always turn away wrath. 

_ As all the world knows, Parliament 
just now exceptionally pressed with load 
of work, Arranged that there shall be 
Autumn Session to wind up on Christ- 
mas Eve. More than probable, cer- 
tainly if necessary, it will run into 





Ture PREMIER, FRESH FROM THE BRINY, 


next year. In such circumstances 
reasonable to suppose that every 
moment of time would be jealously 
safeguarded, every hour rigorously put 
to useful purpose. What happened 
to-night throws lurid light on way we 
have at Westminster, 

First Order of Day consideration of 
Government of India Bill on Report 
stage and proposal for Third Reading. 
Bill having passed Second Reading and 
Committee, wherein full discussion was 
permitted, only exceptional circum- 
stances would justify fresh debate on 
later stages. Exceptional circum- 
stances truly there were. Bill legalises 
changes in Government of India, nota- 
bly removal of capital from Calcutta to 
Delhi, dramatically disclosed last Ses- 
sion in message received from His 
MaseEsty, at the time on a visit to India. 
But as RonaupsHay shrewdly pointed 
out, discussion at this stage must needs 
beacademic. Provisions of Bill already 
in operation, having received Royal 
assent in fashion closer akin to methods 
of Plantagenet sovereignty than to Par- 
liamentary customs of to-day. 





Delightfully characteristic of House 
of Commons’ ways that, having thus 
pointed out that speech-making was 
sheer waste of time, RoNALDSHAY pro- 
ceeded to deliver address of considerable 
length. Happily situation too palpa- 
bly absurd for undue prolongation. 
After brief reply from Monracu, who 
as Under Secretary for India succeeds 
in hitherto almost impossible feat of 
interesting House in affairs of his 
department, Bill read a third time 
without division. 

Business done. — Government of 
India Bill, and what is known by 
grimly picturesque title, White Slave 
Traflic Bill, advanced on way to Statute 
Book. 

House of Lords, Tuesday. — Weary 
Titans of Legislature returned to their 
labours after brief Whitsun holiday. 
Met at customary hour with no other 
sign of anything unusual astir save 
exceptionally crowded gathering. In 
due time there came familiar procession 
of Lorp CuaNncELLOoR to the Woolsack. 
Mace-bearer led the way; wigged and 
gowned Lorp Cxrancetxor iollowed ; 
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the rear brought up by Purse-Bearer 
—an arrangement indicative of fore- 
sight of a generation long since dead 
and buried. Idea that, if pressing 
need of personal refreshment or oppor- 
tunity for bestowing benefactions befell 
on the way from robing room to Wool- 
sack, Lorp CHANCELLOR should have 
at hand the wherewithal to meet it. 

Watching procession, sudden wonder 
filled the eyes of lookers-on. In respect 
of central figure, wig and gown were 
all right. They were the appanages 
of Loresury, daily seen through Ses- 
sions stretching over six years and a 
half. But the gait was different, and the 
Loxp CHANCELLOR seemed to have 
gained in girth what he lost in height. 
When he reached the Woolsack, faced 
about and sat down, the secret was out. 

It was Hanpaxz, but yesterday 
Secretary of State for War! 

Never in Parliamentary history was 
there executed such quick change. 
Vanished from view beneath  full- 
bottomed wig was the carefully cul- 
tured wisp of hair drooping over the 
massive brow. At rest was the right 
hand, long accustomed from time to 
time, mechanically it seemed, to stretch 
across to the left hip as if in search of 
sword hilt. When the War Lord 
seated himself on Treasury Bench 
in the Commons keen observers de- 
tected cautious withdrawal of the heels, 
as if he feared his spurs (which by 
the way he never wore in the House) 
might catch in some impediment. 
On the Woolsack this apprehension 
vanished. 

His helmet now a hive for bees, 
Napvoteon Bb. Haupane has gone to St. 
Helena, where Punch finally leaves him. 
In his place sits Viscount HaAvpang, 
Lord Chancellor of the Realm. 

That ‘good Americans when they 
die go to Paris”’ is a familiar observation. 
That good Liberals when they go to the 
House of Lords are apt to drift over 
to Conservative camp is a phenomenon 
not less certain of development. Study 
in this school of metamorphosis finds 
in recent times nothing more striking 
than case of Loresurn. To those who 
knew “Bos” Rerp in the Commons 
during the Kighties announcement of 
his promotion to Woolsack had im- 
mediate consequence vulgarly described 
as taking away the breath. It was 
C.-B. who, forming his first Ministry, 
did it. Disposition at first to regard 
step as exuberant flash of canny 
humour. So extreme was the Radical- 
ism of the Member for Dumrriss that 
he regarded Harcourt with distrust 
on account of suspected Whigism and 
was restless under evidence of innate 
Conservatism in GuapsTone. To select 
him as President of a Chamber the 





vast majority of whose Members are 
Tories of the deepest dye must, it was 
said, be either a studied insult or an 
extravagant joke. 
Turned out that in his judgment of 
men C.-B. was even shrewder than was 
thought. The subtle influence that 
fills and dominates House of Lords 
wrought its accustomed miracle. In 
incredibly short period of time the ter- 
magant Radical was tamed into tho 
courtly Lorp CHANCELLOR, pride of the 
Bishops’ Bench, idol of our old nobility, 
stern repressor of astonied Liberals in 
town and country who, when they had 
put their men in power, presumed 
to take it for granted that the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR would do something to 


b 
a. « 
ya Vy it a,” 





** His helmet now a hive for bees.” 


redress the balance between Liberals 
and Conservatives on the Magisterial 
Bench, lefé a little askew by prolonged 
and beneficent patronage of Lord 
Ha.sBury. 

Business done.—Irish Creameries and 
Dairy Produce Bill read a second time. 

“Dear me!” said the new Lorp 
CHancettor when Clerk at Table 
recited Order of the Day, “the Irish 
Question follows me even here.” 

Friday. — Striking testimony to 
wealth of material at disposal of Primz 
Minister that he was able at sudden 
call to reconstruct his Ministry on 
retirement of LoreBurN. Only three 
days since Haupane took his seat on 
Woolsack. Already shows himself as 
much at home there as if he had been 
born within its recesses. The Marine 
of the Ministry, ready to go anywhere 
and do anything, he made for himself 
a place in history by his administra- 
tion of the War Office. As Envoy- 





Extraordinary on a peace mission to 
Berlin, he acquitted himself so well 
that the public readily accepted re- 
port that he would presently assume 
functions of accredited ambassador to 
that capital. Nominated to the Lord 
Chancellorship, he is accepted in both 
political camps as the ideal man for 
the post. 

For successor at head of War Office 
Premier found Srey conveniently at 
hand. Before announcement of his 
promotion was officially made the 
House with one consent nominated 
him. He has been one of the most 
conspicuous successes of a singularly 
gifted Ministry. Appointment is as 
popular in the House as it will be with 
soldiers, who like to see one of them- 
selves placed at the head of Army 
affairs. : 

Business done.—Debate on Muni- 
cipal Corporations (Qualification of 
Clergymen) Bill as amended in Stand- 
ing Committee. Lanssury’s motion 
for closure defeated. 





** The cartton is called ‘The tion in Prussia, 
The cartoon is called ‘The round the Kaiser's 
bed counsel him to be calm and reflect that he 
does not rule as they did ‘by divine right,’ but 
is merely the head of the business firm of 
Germany and Co.” —JManchester Guardian. 
The cartton’s name is crisper, but 
the cartoon’s will, no doubt, appeal 
to many. 





“Arnaud Massey engaged in a tl.ree-ball 
match at Muirfield, to-day, playing the best ball 
of Mr. Robert Maxwell pd Mr. J. KE. Laidlay. 
Maxwell and Laidlay turned up and were 
dormy at the seventecnth.”—Evrening News. 
We are very glad these gentlemen 
turned up. It would have been a poor 
three-ball match without them. 





“Doctor ForEsTALLeD”’ is the feli- 
citous heading of a paragraph in The 
Devon and Exeter Gazette describing 
the sudden death of an elderly man 
while on his way to see his medical 
adviser. 





A Sporting Offer. 

**In conclusion, Mr. Allen said he should be 
pleased to come back at any time to marry any 
of the young people or to officiate at the burial 
of any of the old stalwarts of the Church.” 

Whitstable Times, 





The Filmy Side of Life. 
From the advertisement’ of a Lanca- 
shire Cinema Palace :— 
**Sins oF ouUR FATHERS 
2,500 FEET LONG.” 





Local Veto at Lagos. 
‘The bar was closed on Tuesday and yester- 
day, and shipping is being greatly mcon- 
venienced,”—Jtew‘er. 
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TOME, 74a 





COMMITTEE FROM AN AVIATION CLUB ABOUT TO VIEW MODEL FOR DOME OF NEW CLUE-HOUSE DESIGNED TO SUIT THE FLYING-MAN'S 








TO MILKMAIDS—IN ABSENCE, 


[A noticeable feature . . . is the almost entire lack of milkmaids. — 
Report of a ‘hiring fair” recently held ina Midland toiwn.] 


Return, O maidens, you that tend the kine 
(Or did so) in the vales of Arcadie, 

Return. Bereft of you the homesteads pine. 
The cattle, feeding on the luscious lea, 
Wait for their Mary, having had her tea, 

To call them home, and lowingly deplore 

The hour that erst relieved them of their store. 


Anon, in gloomy file they wander back ; 

But where is now the milkmaid with her pails 
T’ allay their drum-like tautness ? Untaught Jack 

Only remains, who desperately fails, 

Trying all means, whereof not one avails 
(Clothes-pins included), till the sudden hoof 
Shoots forth and lifts him, screaming, to the roof. 





Now, too, Dameetas and the shepherd swains 
No more with pretty ribbon deck their crooks ; 
No more they take considerable pains 
To wash their faces and improve their looks 
With costumes d la Watteau, as in books; 
Nor do they, in their lighter moods, devote 
fours to the practice of the fluty oat. 


For you, O maidens, you have gone away ; 

Have gone, and left the uncouth swain small chance 
To air his graces ‘neath the westering day, 

And, with rude relish, thrid the mazy dance. 

The village green is void; now, with sad glance, 
The local fiddler turns away, to drown 
Ilis idle sorrows at the Cat and Crown. 








O Phyllis, Chloe, while you may, return ; 
Nor linger, Daphne; all the countryside 

Await you. That gay town for which you yearn 
Is not for you. Nay, cold ones, by your pride 
I charge you, is it well to thrust aside 

The crown that men have placed upon your brows 

As the sole women not afraid of cows ? 


And oh, bethink you, ‘twas this very milk 

(As a complexion-wash) that lent its aid 
To make your faces rosy, soft as silk 

And smooth—and, if it subsequently made 

Butter for us, what matter ? Who’s afraid ? 
The veriest cynic would the more enjoy 
That lubricant for its so dear employ. 

Duu-Dem. 








“In the course of his sermon the vicar said they at St. Saviour’s 
felt honoured in their service that. morning by the presence of so many 
who were devoting their gifts and business propensities and educational 


| qualities to advance the moral, commercial, and intellectual, and in many 


ways, he might say, the spiritual welfare of their great and historic city. 
Pass the dull hours with ——’s Toffee de Luxe.” 
Lhe Clifton Chronicle and Directory. 


Any vicar who preaches for hours must expect this sort of 
comment, 





‘One of Fry’s earliest scoring strokes was made to long leg, a lall 
from Nourse being skilfully played between the legs of the batsmen—a 
genuine old-fashioned leg glide—from one of Pegler’s deliveries.” 

Birmingham Post, 
The man who can play two bowlers at ones between the 
legs of both batsmen is the man for our money. 





“A three-quarter Matron’s Coat.” —From a London Sale Catalogue. 
It might suit some one else’s aunt, but ours plays full 
back. 
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that I wasn't making much headway. 
THE BEWILDERER. All the same the cure has taken offect. 
Somenow I always have shopping | After persevering for two or three days 
to do in the village. If it isn’t a ball) I began to notice a change, and by 
of string or a pencil or a postal order! now Mrs. Hughes will studiously avoid 
for one-and-six, it is pretty sure to|/mentioning a thunderstorm that is 
be a shoe-horn, stamps, vaseline or|raging at the very moment of my 
shaving soap. I suppose I never get| entrance, Kemp talks glibly about the 











CINEMATICS. 
"Twas a nightmare; to begin, it 
Was a scene of rival crews, 
Rowing seventy strokes a minute 
In the battle of the Blues; 
Then they took us (allegretto) 
To a carnival in Spain, 
Through the squalor of the Ghetto 








' 
i 
my stuff in sufficient quantities; it| cricket match of the previous Saturday | 
A can’t be right that I should spend so} or the Government “up in London,” To a vineyard in Lorraine. 
f | great a part of my time buying footling| and Mrs. Lane serves me in smiling Geysers, selvas, tundras, gorges 
if little things like these. silence. Pasceil Malees Ue oe we ent: 
iW However, I don’t really mind buying} I am beginning to think that much ee saps Al 
H : ; : : & § . Next, a scene of Bacchie orgies 
H things; what I do object to is having}may be done by elaborating and ex- | In a patalytic flat a 
5 the weather expounded to me at length | tending the system. Already I have! With in rane ae en 
i in every shop in succession. I wish/enjoyed further successes. I was | Theesidts the windows itlee -all 
i they would leave it alone. The only|travelling cne day alone in a third- | And'a ealnahes hic odiling aoe 
if way to be happy in our climate is to| class coupé. I was determined to keep, ~ That inevitabl ; falls > 
{| forget about it. I have tried cordially|the carriage to myself, partly because ij “~ hee 
| agreeing with them —but that only [ had my fect up, partly because I | Tulip, hyacinth and crocus 
, ; Bloomed in clumps of quivering ; 


i eggs them on. I have tried flatly) wanted to smoke (and it was not a! 
iW ~ sheen ; 


contradicting them—-a policy which smoker), but chiefly because I always | en 
must have borne fruit in time, had I} want to keep things to myself. Every-| Steeds oblivious of focus 
not found that it was making ge}one does. At.the first stop the huge | Galloped wildly off the screen : 
unpopular and therefore abandoned It. | form of a woman with a massive basket! Was it these or “ Peeps of Norway,” 
Then I embarked upon a more subtle| appeared in the open doorway and Taken far, oh! far too quick, 
method-—a blend of the other two—]began to heave itself on to the step.| That constrained ms to the doorway | 
calculated neither to irritate nor to! I Jeant towards her. Feeling imminently sick ? 
encourage, but rather to bewilder. And| “Excuse me," I said confidentially, ' : 
} here I found success. diffidently, “I suppose you didn’t notice, 
{ tried it on Mrs. Hughes (pencils) | but as a matter of fact "—I waved my | 
first. She said it was a beautiful day, | hand in an explanatory manner—* this | 
wasn’t it? ... Nice to ’ave a look/is a coupé! 1 am very sorry.” | 
at the sun again. ... And ’ow warm| “Qh, I beg your pardon, Sir,” she | 
for the time of ’ear! replied, and departed covered with 
Yes, I replied, as if weighing my | confusion. 
words, it certainly was a beautiful) But I regard asa still greater success 
morning and very warm, oppressive | the time when I was caught trespassing 
! inleed; and yet—I paused—at the| by a most unpleasant looking man with 
same time there was something rather | a dog. 
i bleak about it. Didn’t Mrs. Hughes} « Look ’ere!”’ he shouted truculently, , 
ig think so? Raw, you know. as he came up to me brandishing a| But of all the ills that plague you 


4 “Oh, yes,” Mrs. Hughes replied|stick. “Are you aware that this is) , With their bitterness and gall 
Ml unblushingly; “ but there—what can | private property?” Tis the cinematic ague 
i That’s the vilest of them all. 


There’s a twinge about my liver, 
There’s a grinding in my head, 

As I clutch the rugs and shiver 
With a bottle in-my.bed, ) 

While the doztor comes to sound me 
With an animated-smile 

And the bedroom swirls around me 
In the bioscopic style. 





I have suffered from neuritis 
And the sicknesses of note, 

Such as “flu,” appendicitis 
And a diphtheritic throat, 


EI 8 ee en pe a 





you expect ?” 

Then I tried Kemp (nail-brushes). 
He was still more ready to meet me 
half-way, for when he had drawn at- 
tention to the balmy nature of the 
morning and I had retorted that I 
fully agreed with him, but all the same 
I hoped we should have no sleet, he 
said he hoped so too, but that was the 
danger. He then tried to change the 
subject, but I wasn’t finished with him 
yet. I told him that I had found it 
very close and sultry coming up the 
hill, and he said he didn’t wonder at 
it. In his opinion it was a day to 
keep in the shade. “Quite so,” said I; 
“and yet I noticed quite a bitier 
feeling in the air. Very bracing, of 
course !” 

When I told Mrs. Lane (luggage 
labels) that it was long since we had 
had such a sweltering, biting day she 
retorted that that was exactly what 
she had said to Lane. She had “ passed 
the very remark,” That made me feel 


I assumed my gentle, explanatory, 
expostulatory voice, which always com- 
mands attention. 

“Yes, certainly,” I said, “I know 
very well that it is private property "— 
and I smiled very sweetly upon him— 
“but then J am a private individual.” 

He looked at me sternly for a moment. 

“ W’'y didn’ you tell me that before?” 
he demanded, and went his way. 





‘An old man named Abbott was brought 
into the Nelson Hospital last night by the 
Hina which sailed up Waimea street, negoti- 
ating College Hill, etc.” 

The Colonist, Nelson, N.Z. 


The ambulance, in the meantime, was | 


trotting up the bay, negotiating the 
billows, ete. 





**We use the best materials and the linen is 


treated under the most approved sanitary con- 
ditions, where unscrupulous cleanliness is main- 
tained." —Advertisement of a Model Laundry. 


This is the kind of cleanliness that is 





next to ungodliness. 





“Tt seems a great loss to us not to have our 
church clock going. We look up at it every 
day, and forget that it cannot tell us the time. 
It scoms to appeal to us all and say, My 
inward parts greatly need 1enewing, and will 
you not come and help me to set them te rights 
once more ?”—Plympton Parish Magazine. 


We shall be there, without fail, with a 
bottle of oil and a feather. 





**The Transvaal Observatory will in future 
be known as the Union Observatory, and the 
officer-in-charge will be known as the Uncn 
Astrologer.” — Zhe Rhodesia Herald. 


Nativities cast while you wait. 





Tt is announced in the ‘Government 
| Gazette’ that the Albert Medal has been con- 
ferred upon an aboriginal in the Koper River 
country, Western Australia, for gallantry dis- 
played in saving the life of a potice trooper, who 
was carried away by the current while swimming 
a river, while conveying an aboriginal who was 
chained to the police station.” 
The Natal Witness. 





The old-fashioned millstone (round the 
| neck) is cheaper and just as effective. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Mr. Jonn Morray’s production of 
Behind the Night-light, by a child of 
three years old, means the breakage 
of a great many literary records. 
We are reminded by a contemporary 
that Mrs. Atice M. Dream, in her 
reminiscences, claims to have pub- 
lished a volume of poems, Wild Spring 
Flowers, at the age of eight, which 


to WorDSWORTH. 


But the feat of the Murray infant 
prodigy is further enhanced when we 
recall the fact, which has so far escaped 
the notice of our literary sleuthhounds, 
that Mr. Hatt Carne, at the age of 
seven, published a three-volume novel 
with the formidable title of Cromwell 
Road ; or, The Everlasting Thorough- 
fare. This remarkable work, which 
wis dedicated to the Emperor 
Naroteon III., was published by the 
now extinct firm of Blitherley and 
Bilger, and elicited a remarkable 
tribute from the literary critic of The 
Bermondsey Atheneum. After com- 
paring the writer to THackeray he 
went on, “ Whether we consider the 





punctuation or the plot, this is a novel 


| fail to observe, ‘* We ne’er shall look 
upon its like again!” 


Another wonderful example of pre- 
cocious talent was the first work of Mr. 
Maurice Hewrett, which saw the 
| light when its gifted author was only 

six and a-half years old. It was called 
| by the singularly original title, The 
| Wardour Street Wonder, and was 

published by the famous firm of Tusher 
_and Tusher.. So remarkable a venture 

did not escape the lynx-eyed glance of 
| The Skibbereen Eagle, which, com- 

menting upon the literary prowess of 
_ the youthful genius, remarked, “ Bedam, 

but this is an eaglet after our own heart. 
| We must keep our eye on him. More 
| power to his aquiline elbow.” The 
| Skibbereen Eagle, it should also be 
, added, compared Mr. Hewxerr to 
| Ossran, Burke and T. P. O'Connor, 
who was already beginning to strike 
Grub Street pink. 


_ The case of Mr. ALGERNoN AsHTON 
1s perhaps worth noting in this context. 
His first funeral mareh, composed in 
memory of a favourite guinea - pig 
which died from an overdose of rasp- 
berry vinegar inadvertently adminis- 
tered by its owner, was written when 





| 


Master AsHTon was exactly five years 
and ten months old. What lends 
peculiar interest to this composition 


is the fact that Mr. Asnron’s first com- 


was compared by The Literary Gazette | 
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Tvish Handy Anda (admiring erocodile’s head in hail of officers’ mes). “THAT WAS A FINE 
PIKE YE GOT IN INDIA, CAPTAIN ; YE MUSE WANT SOME STHRONG TACKLE FOR THIM Boys,” 








munication to the press, on the habits! __. Doth the woodlands fill _ é 

of guinea-pigs, was made at the same! With divine strains of unsophisticated skill. 
time, and elicited the comment from|It is not generally known that 
the late Taomas CARLYLE that a new, WorpDswortH, on having his attention 
epistolary portent had arisen on the called to this exquisite lyric, remarked, 
literary horizon who combined the, ‘‘ Golly! If this precocious child writes 
humour of Cartes Lamp with the like SHetrery at five, what will he do 


eloquence of CicERO. ‘at my age?” 





Another A. A. is to be reckoned! « xy persons or Docs found trespassing 
amongst those who “lisped in num-' outside the boundaries of the footpaths or dis- 
bers.” He was barely five when he turbing or taking away any timber from the 
wrote his first poem, an “Ode to a lands on Clyn and a Ddu Farms, Tiin- 

” 4 2 pe! ‘a ri 1 : ro — 
Yellowhammer,” which began with the | "4, Will be prosecute 


followi ble st Advertisement in ‘* The Llaneliy Mercury.” 
ollowing memorab.e stanza:— Ay 
wn dogs, when prosecuted for 
Hail to thee, Yellowhammer, |Our ow ls P 


Bird of tuneful bill, | stealing timber, always plead the Gam- 





r 
W1.ose incessant clamour jing Act. 
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THE LAST TEST. 
_[An exercise in the manner of The Daily News 
and Leader’s genial ‘* RovEer."} 

Havine a column or so to fill and 
very little to say about the cricket that 
is past, owing to rain having ruined so 
many matches, let me go minutely into 
the question of what is likely to happen 
in the last Test Match, to be begun 
several weeks hence, on August 19th. 

The subject is peculiarly interesting 
in that it is fraught with the glorious 
uncertainty of the game; we cannot 
know whether England or Australia! 
will be up or down on the rubber; we 
cannot know what will be the exact 
composition of either team; we cannot 
know who will bat first or what the 
wicket will be like. This makes specu- 
lation a positive joy. If the wicket is 
wet, it will probably play otherwise 
than if it is hard. August often sees 
a spell of hot weather, and this may 
have the effect by the 19th of baking 
the Oval. In that case the bat is likely 
to beat the ball, for a while, at any rate. 
But if the pitch had been heavily rained 
upon, it would probably mean that the 
ball would beat the bat. 

In the event of heavy rain before the 
match, C. B. Fry, had he a grain of 
that ability which a captain ought to 
own, but of which he has never yet 
shown himself to be possessed, as I) 
have so frequently found it my duty 
to point out, would take into account 
the merits both of W. C. Smrra and 
Brytue. On the other hand, were it 
hard and did it seem likely to go on 
being hard, even C. B. Fry, I take it, 
cretinous Aztec though, he be, could 
hardly be unaware of what Hircn and 
W. Brearcey might effect for the side of 
which he will be the incompetent head, 
unless the Peckham Rye correspondents 
of The Daily News and Leader have their 
way and he is by that time kicked out. 

I would not enter into the question 
of C. B. Fry’s hopeless incompetency 


' 


were it not that hostile criticism of | occupied the chair. Amongst those on 


Test Match teams has become the first 
duty of all conscientious cricket jour- 
nalists. That the M.C.C. should have 
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I can accuse C. B. Fry of failing to 
make runs on occasion, however gauche, 
and unattractive he may be at the, 
wickets. If it is collared, then, when. 
the time comes for Jessop to go in, what 
an afternoon for the poor fieldsmen ! 

On the other hand, suppose that the 
bowling is too good for England under 
such a skipper, then everything will be 
changed. Honss, of course, might 
make a lot, and he might fail. The 
same remark applies with almost equal 
force to everyone. If the Englishmen 
put up only a poor total, Australia’s 
task will be comparatively light. 

As to the Australians, there are good 
bats among them, and Barpsiry and 
Macartney have made runs in their 
time. The question is, how many will 
they make at the Oval? With such an 
incompetent field as C. B. Fry, they 
will, of course, score easily when the 
ball goes in his direction; and BrearLey 
also is not a shining light in the field; 
nor is P. IF. Warner, haloed saint 
though I hold him to be in every other 
walk of life. But of course Hosss will 
be there, and R. H. Spoonmr, to save 
runs in other places, and not even 
C. B. Fry’s baleful influence can make 
every one a failure. 

The match, then, may be—taking 
everything into account and thoroughly 
weighing pros and cons (and amateurs 
and cons, if I may be permitted the 
jape)—an open affair, and as such let 
me for the moment, having again done 
my unpleasant duty, leave it. 


ULSTER AND THE NONCON- 
FORMIST PASSIVE RESISTANCE 
LEAGUE. 

An Apvance Report. 

(From “The British Weekly” 
of April 1st, 1915.) 

AHUGE crowd gathered at Blackfield's 
Tabernacle last night for the special 
meeting of the Passive Resistance 
League. The venerable Dr. Cuirrorp 





| the platform were the Rey. Sinvester 
Horne, M.P., Mr. Craupius Ciear 
(the eminent critic), the Rev. Smas 





deliberately selected C. B. Fry is nothing 
tome. What is the M.C.C.? A mere 
collection of so-called cricket experts 
who happen to have charge of the laws 
of the game—nothing more. If I want 
another captain, I shall say so, and 
go on saying so and invite other persons 
to say so, no matter how one’s attitude 
may prejudice the success of the team 
by making bad blood. 

- To come to the batsmen, whether 
Horsss and Ruopes go in first, or 


‘whether C. B. Fry and R. H. Spooner, '—(renewed cheers)—as representative 
remains to be seen. In either case the! martyrs of the human race. We may be 
bowling might be collared, for not even | 


| Hocxtne, the Rev. W. R. Nicorn, Dr. 
| Grump (of Chicago), Sir W. Ropertson 
| Nicoun, Dr. Horton, and the Editor of 
The British Weekly. 

Dr. Cirrrorp said, “ We are here 
to-night with a twofold purpose—to 
protest against the tyranny which robs 
us of our goods, and to congratulate 
the Government on its acquisition of 
| the assets of the Welsh Church. (Great 
cheering.) We stand to-night,gentlemen, 


with Luraer — (cheers) —-with Knox 











| sneered at by the lordly Cectis as they 








batten on their monastic plunder— 
(loud eheers)—but a time will come 
when our influence will control the 
Government of the country. The voice 
of Blackfield’s Tabernacle will not for 
ever gounheeded. That great politician, 


Sir W. Rospertson Niconn, is ever : 


fighting for our cause. The Rev. Stnas 
Hockine is pillorying our. persecutors 
in some of those masterpieces of fiction 
which will be read even when Carne is 
forgotten. The fiery words of Dr. 
Nicoxt in England’s pulpits will kindle 
a conflagration in Nonconformist 
hearts which will not easily be put 
out. And the cutting pen of our dear 
friend, Cuaupius CLEar, will make the 
Bishops writhe in their palaces.” 

At this point a sensation was created 
by the appearance in the audience of 
Sir Epwarp Carson, who said that as 
a Passive Resister he wished to address 
his sympathisers. 

Dr, Cuirrorp shed tears of emo- 
tion on hearing this request. “I 
knew,” he said, “that in time the 
justice of our cause would appeal to 
the noble heart of Sir Epwarp Carson. 
We welcome him on our platform. We 
take him to our hearts.”” (Thunders of 
applause.) 

Sir Epwarp Carson said, when the 
cheering had subsided, “I am a Passive 
Resister, almost an Active Resister.” 
(The Rev. Siras Hockina: “Shame! 
Shall I kill my brother bailiff?) “I 
will pay no tax—(three cheers for Sir 
Epwarp led by the Chairman)—levied 
by a priest-ridden Government—(great 
applause)—in Ireland.” (Loud and 
prolonged dissent.) 

The Chairman: “Order, order. I 
call upon Sir Epwarp to desist. His 
views are in direct violation of the 
fundamental principles of the Passive 
Resistance League -—that minorities 
must rule, except in Wales and Ireland. 
Sir W. Rosertson Nicont will now 
deliver his advertised address on ‘The 
Pecuniary Advantages of Disendow- 
ment to Nonconformists.’”’ 

At the conclusion of the meeting 
Dr. CuirrorD was presented by the 
editor of The Expositor on behalf of 
the League with a copy of Foze's 
Book of Martyrs (bound in vellum) and 
a complete set (194 vols.) of the Rev. 
Smas Hocktne’s novels (bound in calf). 
Dr. Crirrorp was too much over- 
come by very natural emotion to ac- 
knowledge these gifts, but the Rev. 
SitvesterR Horne, who responded on 
his behalf, aroused the meeting to a 
whirlwind of enthusiasm by the an- 
nouncement that Dr. Currorp had 
promised to deliver a non-political 
address at Blackfield’s Tabernacle the 
following Sunday on “ The Insurance 
Bill and Tory Wreckers.” 
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Mistress (interested in Insurance Act. 
Mary. *‘Orr MY WAGES, Mum?” 
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* Many, [ SHALL SOON HAVE TO TAKE SO MUCH A WEEK OFF YOUR WAGES FOR STAMPS,” 


It SEEMS 





Mary. “‘Micut I MAKE SO BOLD AS TO ARSK, MuM, ’ow YOU KNOWS IT’s ME AS TAKES ’EM?"” 








VACUUM PARTIES. 


A napy “ with small rooms and great 
social ambitions” has just explained 
(in The Daily Sketch of June 13) how 
she manages to reconcile these incom- 
patibilities. The feat is performed by 
providing the guests with artistic pro- 
grammes, a full list of dances, a buffet 
with light refreshments, an elaborate 
supper, and in fact everything but 
floor-space. The men (or ladies, when 
it happens to be a leap-year dance) 
then choose their partners in the 
ordinary fashion and proceed to sit out 
the appointed time in the hall, on the 
stairs or in various odd corners—and 
“the guests are still clamouring for 
more of such entertainments.” 

Much can be done judiciously on 
these lines. We know of one hostess 
already who has issued invitations 
to a Barmecide Dinner-party. M. 
liscorFreR has been consulted in the 
composition of a menu of the most 
exquisitely titillating, the mawvais 








quart @heure is to be a scream of 
delighted expectancy, and the choicest 
products of (empty) paper-bag cookery 
ave to be discussed in proper debating- 
society style by some of the most 
accomplished diners-out in London. 
As it is a “ progressive” feast of reason, 
the men will all move one place round 
the table at the end of each imaginary 
course, and thus secure a change of 
partners and a little exercise. The 
lights and flowers and other appoint- 
ments will be a veritable dream, and 
everything is to be replete—except the 
mnvités—and they undoubtedly, after a 
famous model, will “‘ ask for more.” 
Sir Beersoum TREE, in his next 
Shaksperean Festival, proposes to play 
Hamlet not only with the Ghost and 
the name-part omitted, but with all the 
other characters left out as well. He 
thus calculates on giving the fullest en- 
couragement to conyersationalists who 
like to gossip throughout a tragedy and 
the more restless spirits who prefer to 


With one long interval, these play-goers 
should find the evening pass pleasantly 
enough. The stage also will be thrown 
into the stalls, and the seating capacity 
of the theatre thus largely increased. 
The audience should certainly be “‘clam- 
ouring”’ for something at the end. 

The next Test Match, without either 
the Australians or South Africans, will 
enable the English side to enjoy a well- 
earned day off among the spectators 
or in the luncheon department, to the 
keen delight of cricket quidnuncs and 
barrackers, who may be trusted to 
make good any omissions. 

In fact, the gentle art of leaving out 
can be applied in all directions—to 
Parliament, to Art, to Literature— 
[including so-called contributions to 
Punch.—Ep.] 





‘* An aeroplane costs £1,000 ; a Dreadnought 





£2,000,000—i.e., for the price of one Dread- 
nought we could purchase 1,000 aeroplanes.” 
Daily Exvpress, 


make excursions between the Acts.|Think of a number; double it, 
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. versity football team and was confessed for the best polo- 

OUR BOOKING OFFICE. slater thet ever came to Phoenix Park, all in the ner of 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) twoshort pages, and that just to make himself indubitably 

Mrs. Arnerton has a rather startling if not very artistic | worthy of the lady for whos3 hand he was lodging a claim. 
method of combining recent history with romance which | Personally, I thought him much too deserving already and 
continually spurs forward the interest of the reader when it; would vastly have preferred a touch of naughtiness by way 
is in danger of flagging. In Julia France and her Times’ of qualification for, at any rate, a human husband, the sort 
(Murray), although I am bound to suppose, for charity’s! that a girl would not mind living with after she hal done 
sake, that one of the principal characters in the book, who all ; admiring. And lastly the lady herself: as socn as ever I 
move in very high places, is fictitious, I am always getting; saw the name Didy (DuckwortH) on the cover, I knew 
a nasty shock from sentences beginning in some such way | that this was the affectionate nickname of the Ideal Young 
as “'Lhis was the first year of Lord Rosebery’s Ministry,” | Person, whom I had got to adore before the author had 
or “ At the beginning of the South African War,” or “It is;done with me. Yet somehow, and I cannot say why, 
possible that if Christabel Pankhurst, bred on suifrage as | except that Mr. Lirsett has a very pleasant way with him 
she was,” alter whieh the course of the romance is usually}and a sound point of view ab the back of all his senti- 
broken for a lengthy disquisition on foreign or internal/mentalism, I read the story with undeniable pleasure, and 











politics. Julia France, who was born in the West Indies, | 


will, on the strength of it, engage to read his next, if he for 
his part will contract to 





was married at eighteen, , 
without having any say in, 
the matter, to the brother 
and heir-presumptive of ni 
Duke (there are not very | 
many Dukes, you know),! 
and her husband is de-| 
scribed as “one of the 
most blatant rowés in! 
Europe.” When he went. 
mad and was confined in| 
an asylum, Julia began to} 
live ber own life, with the | 
aid. partly of Oriental 
mysticism and partly of! 
the Women’s Suffrage) 
movement. She manages 
to find her affinity however, | 
and (Harold France| —-< 
thoughtfully dying just 
after the five - hundredth 
page) the novel ends thril- | 
lingly enough on a sound 
melodramatic note. Ex- 
cept where she introduces 
passages of some length 
which might have come 

straight out of a news- | *to.” 
paper leader of the current |” a 


I wouLp to Horsk, For I| 





The Baron. “1 rritner, DAME, SEXD HITHER FoUR STOUT MEN-AT- | her performance the fact 


Tis Lady. ‘‘Onu, my Lonpb, 1T Is MY HOPE THAT YOU WILL BE CAREFUL. 
week, Mrs, ATHERTON tells | IF YOU GET OVER-HEATED DO NOT SIT IN A DRAUGHT AFTERWARDS !” 


_supply one honest black- 
guard in a leading ;éle. 
Surely Ireland and America. 
(his chosen mises-en-sccie) 
‘should afford some genial 
villainy between them, to 
satisfy our lower but more 
natural tastes. 

I find it rather difficult 
to criticise A Somerset 
Sketch Book (Dex), be- 
cause really all that one 
can say about it amounts 
to the old remark, that if 
you like this sort of book 
this is the sort of book 
that you will like, and 
very much. The readers 
whom it will please most 
are naturally those to whom 
the scenes and characters 
that Miss H. Hay Wixscn 
describes are already 
familiar. Of the quality of 





JOUST WITH Sin SIMON TO-DAY AT that many of the sketches 
are reprinted from The 
Spectator is sufficient in- 
dication. For my own 








a good story; but there! 
is one thing that she cannot do. She cannot make 
English people talk. Harold France may have been the 
most unmitigated blackguard who ever sullied the pages of 
Debrett, but I cannot and will not believe that he meditated 
tbus on board his cruiser off the island of Nevis :—‘ Rippin! 
Toppin! words too weak for a bit of all right like that.” 





Too much sweetness cloys the tongue, and a conglomera- 


tion of four heroes and one heroine needs a touch of salt to! 
Mr. E..R. Lirsett was so determined | 


make it palatable. 
that we should see absolute perfection in his five paragons 
that be dared not allow even one of them to err in an off 
moment; they were good all the time and so too good. 
Their boisterous and bohemian humours did not deceive 
me; these were only kind words in disguise. As for the 
coarse language of Dr. O’Dowd (one “damn” in every fifty 
words he ever spoke), it was the most obvious affectation, 
devised, and vainly devised, to hide his sterling worth. And 
the nchility of them all, Believe me, the hero of heroes 
stopped a runaway horse, saved six lives, rescued an upset 
boatload of boys, rodé and won three races, captained a uni- 


part, I liked those best that show her in an eerie 
mood. Miss Winson has evidently a fine feeling for the 
bogie world, and the traditions of Somerset give her ample 
scope for its exercise. ‘The Week Before Christmas,”’ for 
example, is excellent ghost-telling. As for the other and 
quieter papers, delicate and pretty as they are, I am unable 
to help thinking that there have been too many country- 
books lately for this one to appeal to the general reader 
with any special freshness. For the Somerset-born the case 
is of course different. But, for others, sketches of rural life 
/and scene have to be quite exceptionally good to avoid the 
| danger of dulness. Otherwise they are apt to resemble an 
;album of photographs of places to which one has never 
i been, or of relations to whom one is not related. I do not 
for a moment imply that Miss Wuixson’s collection ap- 
proaches this final horror; but I should like her next time 
to write an entirely goblin book. 








‘Lord Ribblesdate is to give a ball. . . . He began life in the Army 
and left it in the Rifle Brigade.”— Zhe Tatler, 
‘R.S.V.P. to Elysian Fields. 
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this summer is denied. 
of either of them. 


ings of Mr. 
We trust that an exception 
will always be made in favour 
of Punch. » » 
According to The Man- 
chester Guardian, at a recent 
Levée, the Lorp CHAMBER- 
LAIN announced Mr. Lioyp 
GEORGE | as “Dr. Lioyp 
Grorce.” Mr. Ltoyp GEORGE 
stopped and insisted on -his 
name being correctly given. 
In view of the strained rela- 
tions which existed between 
the CHANCELLOR and_ the 
Doctors the mistake was a 
peculiarly aggravating one. 


Captain Carvey, who has 
just obtained the pilot’ S$ cer- 
tificate of the Royal Aero 
Club, has only one arm. 
“The fewer to lose,” the 
Captain is said to have re- 
marked cheerily to someone 
who drew his attention to 
the deficiency. 


It was end to happen, 
of course. The other flying 
things are at last combining 
against the aviators. JUAN 
Mavvalis was flying last week 
near Madrid, when an army of 
locusts attacked the invader 
and almost blinded him. 


Among the inhabitants of 
Pisa there is a very strong 
feeling that something must 
be done for the preservation 
of its greatest architectural 
curiosity. It is recognised 
Leaning Tower, 


pendicular. 


Siena are missing. 


before leavi ing the Palace. 


to be only a copy. 


— -— 








VOL. CXLIL, 











The famous femme of PINTURICCHIO | a 
in the Palace of the Magnificent at | escaped from a fire owing to the per- 
It is believed that | sistent cries of a cat. 
they have been stolen and sent abroad. | got away too, and thus saved seventeen | 


In future all visitors will be searched | lives i in all. 





Tue report that Kixa Grorct and Berlin. 
the Tsar will meet on the Continent in an Amsterdam yey: 
It is not true 
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Wife. 
ror?” 
Husband, 


WERE TOO YOUNG TO BE TAKEN AWAY 
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THE EXCUSE 
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Sorry, MY DEAR; 
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man art expert, ‘claims ‘that the original | than they do i in the c open air they would 
lis in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in| be far healthier, 
had an idea that he was 
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IMAGINATIVE. 


‘HAVE YOU BROUGHT THE WHITEBAIT I TELEPHONED YOU 


THE FACT IS THE MAN SAID THEY 
FROM THEIR MOTHER. 


come far more artistic.” 
lcult t to imagine anything more artistic 
|than our 
| Fifteen young women who were dis-| asparagus. 
covered dancing the Turkey Trot during | 

The Globe says “it is a moot point the luncheon hour were, The Express 
whether the better class of newspaper informs us, 
should give any sana to the bin anal the Editor of Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal’ has bsen 
Kerr Harvie. , : 


Mr. Mutton, Chair man of the N 
instantly discharged by ampton U 


‘her that night. 
of the east with the evening 








that if they are still to preserve their | of Philadelphia. 
it must be taken to|the keenest 
pieces and re-erected in the strict per- | ‘circles. 


man, woman 


satisfaction 


At Cilfynydd, Pontypridd, last week, 


and six children 


And Mr. 
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and eating would be- 
Yet it is diffi- 


present method of eating 


‘orth- 
nited Temperance Committee, 
released from prison, having 
now apologised for accusing 
the Northampton magistrates 
of partiality in a case against 
a publican. This is not the 
first instance in which Mutton 
has become Lamb. 


Extract from , i serial tale 
in The Daily Mirrov:—*A 
great simplicity was born in 
It came out 


star that glowed its white 
message for a brief moment 
and then dropped gently into 
the bosom of the shadowy, 
reedy lake.” In spite of the 
great literary beauty of this 
passage, we warn our enter- 
prising little contemporary 
that this is nos the way 
to encourage astronomers 
to continue their subscrip- 
tions. e 


In his recently published 
book, In the Amazon Jungle, 
Mr. -Ancot Lancer relates 
how, in a state of exhaustion, 
he stumbled into a village of 
cannibals. For his temporary 
hosts he has nothing but 
praise, for not only did they 
nurse him back to health, but 
in the process there was no 
arriére pensée, As soon as he 
was well they escorted him 
into safety without taking 
so much as a single bite out 
of him. 


Where are the police? Here 
is Miss May Sincnarr lay- 
ing hands on The Three 


The news has caused! Brontés, who, it is matter of common 
in Italian knowledge, belong to Mr. 
| SHORTER. 


CLEMENT 


ee 
* 


Mr. Joun Lona has published a 
popular edition of Improper Prue. 
should not go well its name will no doubt, 
Pussy herself following Mr. ArTHUR BourcuieEn’s pre- 
‘cedent, be changed to Proper Prue. 


If it 


WILLIAM aes has issued 


Writing in T. Ps v “eekly. on the a book entitled “How to Attain the 


REMBRANDT's portrait of his father! subject of open-air cafés, Mr. Ramsay Singing Voice.” 
in our National Gallery is now alleged} Macponaxp, M.P., says:—‘I am sure a tactless present for a gifted amateur 
Dr. Sues, the Ger-| if our people took their meals more, vocalist will find this the very thing. 


Persons in search of 
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HOW TO SAVE CRICKET? 
Wuat is To BE DonE? 
Wuo Witt Decipe? 


Wuite Mr. Punch reserves his own 
opinion as to the necessity of making 
cricket more alluring and of the serious- 
ness of the tragedy of the small at- 
tendance at the Derbyshire v. Hamp- 
shire match, he has had, in common 
with the emotional editor of The Daily 
Mail, such a mass of correspondence 
on the subject that he cannot but 
print a selection; first, however, in- 
forming those of his readers who may 
have missed the point of the attack 
that the batsmen of England are on 
their defence for daring to make any 
but boundary hits, the bowlers for ever 
sending down a maiden, and the players 
generally for wasting time by changing 
over, taking refreshment and _begin- 
ning at any hour after sunrise or 
finishing before dark. In short, the 
modern spirit condemns the game. 
What then is to be done? Read and 
see. 

A Cautious VETERAN. 

Sir,—No one can yield to me in 
admiration of the grand old game of 
cricket; but I am with you in your 
noble attempt to bring it into line with 
the times. I remember all the best 
players—Harris, Nyren, Lumpy, Lam- 
BERT, Mynn, PitcH—and not one of 
them ever took a tea interval. Did 
they play any the worse for it? No. 
They played, if possible, better. It is 
true that they did not always make a 
big score, but: that was not because of 
any wish to disappoint the public or 
bring cricket into disrepute (as with 
players now), but purely on account 
of a certain uncertainty in thé game. 

. Yours, ete., CENTENARIAN. 


Depuctions FoR Non-Scorina. 


Sir,—It is not enough to stop the 
tea interval, and begin earlier, and so 
forth. Cricket must feel the knife if 
it is to live. Fine the batsmen who do 
not hit. Give them 2 for every single, 
and 4 for.every 2, and 8 for every 
boundary ; but if they let a ball go by 
and do not score deduct 1 every time. 
An umpire also should now and then 
be burnt alive. 


Yours, Root anp Brancu. 


To RivaL THE CINEMA, 

Sir,—In order to bring cricket up 
to the high level of the cinema or a 
music-hall as a spectacular entertain- 
ment certain things must be done and 
done quickly. First and foremost, all 
tedious batsmen must be forcibly dis- 
couraged, and the best way to do this 
is to make a rule that every batsman 
who fails to make a 4 in his first two 


overs automatically ends his innings. 
This simple if drastic measure would 
instantly transform the game into pre- 
cisely that eventful spectacle which 
the wise public wants, for there would 
of necessity either be wickets or 
boundaries, and what else interests 


anybody nowadays, except a few 
fossils in the pavilion ? 
Yours, &e., REFORMER. 


5 Srumps anp 4 Balzs. 

Sir,—The three-day match is un- 
doubtedly a farce, and should be cur- 
tailed. I suggest that the wicket 
consist of 5 stumps and 4 bails; 
this would give the bowler a better 
chance, and at the same time test the 
merits of the batsman to a greater 
degree, besides providing more excite- 
ment for the spectators. 

The present system of double innings 
should be abolished in favour of a 
single innings for each side, and all 
matches should be played on a Monday 
or a Saturday and finished in one day. 
By these means we may be able to 
attract to our cricket matches crowds 
similar to those that witness football 
matches. OnE Wuo Knows. 


A Few Srvete SuGcEstions. 

S1r,— How to make cricket more ex- 
citing? It is merely a question for the 
younger bloods of the M.C.C. They 
have but to draw up new laws. For 
their guidance I suggest a few :— 

Extend the over to thirty balls; or 
do away altogether with changing over 
by placing the field in some position 
of compromise suitable for both ends. 
Still further time (so precious to a busy 
public) might be saved if every bowler 
were required to keep wicket and every 
wicket-keeper to bowl. 

Insist upon the next-man-in standing 
by the umpire so as to be ready the 
moment the previous wicket falls. 

Or, in default of this, establish a motor- 
car service between the pavilion and the 
wicket. ; 

Enforce captains to give preference 
to sloggers and black-list the patient 
men. 

Abolish the lunch and tea intervals. 

Reduce the time between the innings 
to two minutes. 

Exclude the Press. 

The above suggestions, it will be ob- 
served, do not interfere in any way 
with the fundamentals of the game or 
the liberty of the batsmen. Everyone 
must still get out as before. I object 
utterly to changes that curtail an in- 
nings in any arbitrary way. 

Yours, &c., K.C. 
Tue Tatrersauy’s Rina Cure. 
Sir,—I have been giving the ques- 





tion of the decadence of cricket much 





attention, and I find from study of the 
old records that it was for many years 
a great betting game, England being, 
in spite of our national disapproval of 
gambling, the happiest hunting-ground 
in the world for all commission agents. 
Would it not be a popular move to 
bring wagering back to Lord’s and thus 
not only brighten the game and get it 
nearer to that far more perfect pastime, 
football, but have every seat filled? 
Mere betting on one side or the other 
would, of course, be too tame; but a 
system by which each member of each 
side was backed for this performance 
or that could easily be worked out, 
while there could be betting on the 
averages, too, and the championship 
table. 

I will gladly give you any support in 
my power to bring about this. 

Yours, &c., JOE STRAIGHT. 

Vevey, Switzerland. 

AWAY WITH THE UNcErTAINTy! 

Srr,—One is always hearing parrot- 
cries about the glorious uncertainty of 
cricket. If the foolish. persons who 
used the phrase would only pause to 
think for a moment they would see how 
very far from glorious this is. So far 
indeed that it is cricket’s ruin. Why 
are matches neglected? Why do 
cricketers strain themselves to play 


for keeps and get not a single hand? |- 
Why are the coffers of the counties |’ 


impoverished? Entirely because of 
this idiotic uncertainty. Make cricket 
certain and you will see the difference. 
Go to every length to ensure the 
success of the- popular men, and 
spectators and money will again roll 
in. Itisquite simple. You advertise, 
for example, that Jessop will make 
100 on Wednesday afternoon, and 
you see that he does it. That is to 


say, the bowlers will bowl right, the |. 
fieldsmen will field right, and Jrssor |: 
(who is an honourable man) will hit | 


right. Result: delight of every one 
present and plenty of cash for the 
club. Yours, &e., Business Man. 


THE Best’ SuGGEsTION. 

Sir,—The best way to save cricketis 
to abolish the M.C.C. and Mr. C. B. Fry 
and things like that and put it all under 
the management of a committee con- 
sisting of Lord Nortucuirre, Mr. Imre 
Kiratry, Mr. Coartes Frouman, Mr. 
Grorce Rosey, Mr. Perer Keary, 
Mr. CuarLes Ursan and Sir JoserH 
Lyons. These would bring new life 
into the effete pastime at once, and 
every one would be pleased. 

¥ours, ete., PRACTICAL. 





The Roue. 


“Ford, 20 h.p., very fast ; seen London.” 
Advt. in “ Autocar.” 
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PLATFORM AMENITIES. 


Presipent Tarr (conductor of the White House Express). “YOU CAN’T GO ON THIS TRAIN.” 


Cotoxes Roosevett. “WELL, IF I CAN’T, YOU SHAN’T!” 
[After Charles Keene. 
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Hostess (after presenting Jan to pi ize-winacr at whist drive). 


Winner (appraising its worth). 
MIND LOSING.” 
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**Reatty, I’M AFRAID IT’S HARDLY WORTH ACCEPTING !' 
Ir’s JUST THE KIND oF FAN I WANTED—ONE THAT 


’ 


I sHoUuLDN’’ 








A GREAT QUESTION. 


On a placard last Friday morning 
The Daily Mail asked, “ Shall we give 
up India?” 

We believe this is the first occasion 
on which our contemporary has asked 
the advice of its readers as to the path 
it should pursue. On all other matters 
of high importance—horticulture, diet, 
holiday resorts and servant problems— 
it has chosen for itself the course to 
take, and gently but firmly has gone 
on its way. 

We venture to hope that the readers 
of The Daily Mail will properly appre- 
ciate the compliment that is paid to 
them. The compliment carries with it 
an obligation—carefully and thought- 
fully to give of their best in counsel. 
The responsibility is vast; an ill-con- 
sidered “ Yes” may be fraught with 
grave peril to our country and to the 
dusky denizens of our Eastern empire. 
There is the greatest danger of a false 
step being taken, and we beg the readers 
of The Daily Mail to consider well the 
possible outcome of their advice before 
proffering it. 

Yet we would not counsel any 


deferring of the reply which we can 
imagine our contemporary somewhat 
anxiously awaits. It is not impossible 
that before long some other matter of 
interest may divert the editorial atten- 
tion from this Indian dilemma—and the 
fate of that vast land, with its myriad 
peoples, would then remain indefinitely 
in the balance. 

The plain question demands a plain 
answer, given quickly. We trust that 
the readers of cur popular contem- 
porary will respond as befits Britons 
and patriots. 





‘His great objection to silting in the House 
of Loris was the wearing of the heavy full- 
buttoned wig, peculiar to the office.” 

Keatish Express. 
We always undo the bottom button of 
our wig. 





**Checrful at all times, whether in success or 
failure, a good comrade, a true sportsman, and 
a generous opponent, I have no hesitation in 
urging cricketers to send a contribution, how- 
ever small, to the fund.” 

Mr. P. EF. Waraer ia * The Westurias'cer Gazette.” 
This is just what we should have said 
of Mr. Warner ourselves, but we wish 
he had left it to us. 








HUCKSTERIA. 
Come to my aid, avenging Fate; 
Succour me in my troubled state ; 
Strike at the roarers—rack and gibbet 
‘em 
Ad libitum. 


Strangle the muflin-man, and crack 

The rag-tout’s skull, and bundle back 

That organ lady (draped so prettily) 
To Italy. 


Have at the pests who blare and toot; 

Shatter their strident reeds, and put 

That fellow with all kinds of frondage 
In bondage. 


But, just at present, slay for choice 

That huckster with the raucous voice 

Who keeps on croaking like a corby, 
“ Ripestrorby !”’ 





** Miss Preece rode cross-legged. ’ 
Daivy Maid, 
It sounds a little Turkish. 


“Prettily weeded, well-laid-out gardens.” 
Adet. ia “ Financial News, 


House Agent (proudly): “ Ah, you don’t 


” 


often see plantains like ¢hat, Sir.” 
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“FIND THE WOMAN.” 

[An impression of Mr. CHARLES KLEIN’s 
p'ay at the Garrick Theatre—without prejudice 
to the excellent acting of Miss VIOLET 
VANBruGH, Mr. JAMES Carew and Mr. A. E. 
MATTHEWS. ] 

Act I. Scene I. Robert Underwood's 
Art Studio in New York. 


Enter Mr. Bennington. 


Bennington. I just dropped in to say 
that you are going to be prosecuted 
to-morrow. For years you have been 
selling the pictures of your clients, and 
pouching the proceeds. For instance, 
where is the Velasquez ? 

Underwood (lying desperately). In 
the wine-cellar. 
Bennington. 

brandt ? 

Underwood. In the pantry. 

Bennington. Where is the Dana Gib- 
son ? 

Underwood. In the bath-room. 

Bennington. Pooh! You’ve sold 
them. Well—to-morrow. (E-rit.) 

Underwood (gloomily). This looks as 
though I shall have to commit suicide. 

Enter Howard Jeffries, Junior. 

Howard. I’m quite drunk, dear old 
chap, but I must have two thousand 
dollars. Can you lend ’em to me? 

Underwood. No, no, I’m busy now. 
Ask your father. 

Howard. You know perfectly well 
that my father disowned me when I 
married Annie. She's a good girl, but 
she drinks out of the saucer, and her 
father died in prison. I say, is that a 
pistol? Let’s have some shooting 
practice. 

Underwood. Put it down, you drunken 
fool. (Snatches it from him.) And 
clear out of this, because I’m expecting 
alady. Here, go into the bedroom and 
sleep it off. (Helps him out.) 

Enter Mrs. Jeffries, Senior. 

Mrs. Jeffries. I came in answer to 
your letter, in which you threaten to 
commit suicide because you loved me 
and I marrisd Howard's father instead. 
Don’t do it. 

Underwood. Well, as it happens, I 
should have to do it anyhow, because 
I’m going to be prosecuted. 

Mrs. Jeffries. Well, anyway, you can’t 
say I haven’t asked you not to. (Erit.) 

[ Underwood turns off the light, so as 

to give himself a sporting chance of 

missing, and shoots. However, he 

hits himself and sinks into a chair, 
Curtain. 

Scene 2. A few hours later. 

room is now full of policemen. 

Captain Clinton (of the New York 
police—to Howard). You shot Robert 
Underwood ! 

Howard, I tell you I didn’t. 


Where is the Rem- 


The 


Clinton (taking off his coat). Will 
you confess ? 

Howard. Go away; I want to go to 
sleep. 

Clinton (taking off his waistcoat). 
Confound you, own up! You shot him! 
(Bellowing) Say yes! 

Howard (weakly). Shut up; I didn’t. 

Clinton (removing his collar). This 
is going to be a tough job. Now then, 
stand up and hold the sergeant’s hand, 
and say after me—‘“ I, Howard Jeffries, 
Junior—” 

Howard ( feebly). Junior. 

Clinton. “Shot the deceased Robert 
Underwood ”— 

Howard. Underwood .. . 
up! 

Clinton (triumphantly). He’s con- 


Oh, shut 





FIND THE HEROINE. 

... Mr. JamMES CArnEw. 

... Miss VioLEr VANBRUGH, 
.. Mr. Antucer Bourcurer, 


PUZZLE : 
Captain Clinton 
Mrs. Jeffries, jun. 
Richard Dexter 
fessed! The handcuffs, sergeant. (Put- 
ting on his clothes again.) Hot work! 

Enter Mrs. Howard Jeffries. 

Mrs. Howard. My Howard a mur- 
derer? Well, I never! He wouldn’t 
hurt a fly! I shall consult Richard 
Dexter. He's the finest lawyer in New 
York. [Curtain. 

Act II.—Derter’s Office. 

Clerk. Mrs. Howard Jeffries, Junior, 
to see you, Sir. 

Dexter (with the air of the finest law- 
yer in New York). Tell her to go away. 

Clerk. I have, Sir. 

Dexter. Then tell her again. (To 
himself) She surely ought to know the 
difference between a constitutional and 
a criminal lawyer. Besides, Howard 
has confessed. (Frowns and turns over 
some important documents.) 

Clerk. Mrs. Howard Jeffries, Junior, 
to see you again, Sir. 

Dexter. Oh, confound it, show her 
\in. 








[June 26, 1919. 








Enter Mrs. Howard. 

- Mrs. Howard. Oh, Mr. Dexter, Sir, 
will you defend Howard? You 're the 
finest lawyer in New York, as I'm 
never tired of saying. 

Dexter. But he’s confessed. 

Mrs. Howard. Not really, sir. You 
know what these police confessions 
are. 

Dexter. Yes, yes, that's true. Some 
day I shall get my friend, Mr. Charles 
Klein, to write a play about it. The 
New York police are a disgrace to 
civilization. 

Mrs. Howard, Yes, aren't they, Sir? 
Then you will defend Howard, won't 
you, Sir? Because you are the finest 
lawyer in New York. 

Dexter. Tut, tut —(Rubs his head, 
lights a cigarette, rustles papers and 
frowns legally.) Well, I will. (Enter 
Mrs. Jeffries, Senior.) And I'll now 
go into my other office and telephone 
to somebody just to show what a 
business-like lawyer Lam. (#zit.) 

Mrs. Howard. Oh, ma’am, isn’t it 
lovely? Richard Dexter’s defending 
Howard! And now, if we can only find 
the woman—-— 

Mrs. Jeffries (turning pale). What 
woman ? 

Mrs. Howard. The police say that a 
woman called on Mr. Underwood that 
night. She might tell us if he was 
talking about suicide at all. (Mrs. 
Jeffries swoons.) Oh! It was you! 
Did he mention shooting himself in 
any way ? 

Mrs. Jeffries. T will tell you all at 
Richard Dexter's house to-night at ten 
o'clock. , 

Enter Dexter. 

Dexter. Captain Clinton is coming to 
my house at ten o'clock to-night. 

Mrs. Howard. There! Isn't that lucky ? 
I said he was the finest lawyer in New 
Yerk! (Curtain. 

Act IIT.—Devter’s Drawing-Room. 

Mrs. Jeffries. Here is Robert Under- 
wood’s last letter to me. 

Mrs. Howard (reading). “ Dear Mrs. 
Jeffries, [ am going to commit suicide, 
and you jolly well know why. ‘Ihe 
blame is entirely yours. Your devoted 
slave, Robert Underwood.” Well, that 
clears Howard all right. 

Mrs. Jeffries. Yes, but think of me. 

Mrs. Howard (cheerfully). Yes, it is 
a bit tough for you, isn’t it, ma’am ? 

Enter Dexter and Captain Clinton. 

Dexter. Look here, Clinton, I’m the 
finest lawyer in New York, and I know 
Underwood committed suicide. As for 
your bogus confession—pooh! Wait 
till you see my friend Mr. Charles 
Klein's play. That will enlighten 
America as to the methods of its police. 

Clinton. Pah! Where's your proof? 
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Chorus of Thirsty Furin-hands. “‘WuEre’s T BEER? You ’Ap It, BIL 
Bill, ‘‘Ler’s sEE—I MIND ‘A-LAYiNG OF IT DOWN WHEN WE WAS ’ALF-WAY UP. 
OF 1’ STACK!” 


Mrs. Howard. Read this letter . . .| confessed! Mrs. Howard, you are an 
Now then. |angel—kiss me. Howard, you are a 
Clinton (to Mrs. Howard). ‘‘Dear'lucky dog—thank heaven for your 
Mrs. Jeffries”—so you were the wo-|wife. Jeffries, you are a beast—grovel. 
man (Mrs. Jeffries, Senior, swoons with, And I—I am the finest lawyer in New 
relief). York! [Curtain. 
Mrs. Howard (lying splendidly). Yes, A. A. M. 
I was the woman ! [Curtain. ? P : 
Act. IV.—The Howards’ Flat. | ing this year £45,000 has been ‘allocated by the 
Mrs. Howard (as she cooks the bacon! Board of Agriculture and £850 to the British 
for breakfast). Well, Howard ’s free, but | Beekeepers’ Association." —Standard, 
they all think I’m a wicked woman. I| We welcome the grant of £45,000, but 
knew the trick would deceive a police-| the £850 will, we fear, be money 
man, but I did think the finest lawyer thrown away. 
in New York would see through it. _ ' 
Enter Howard. | ‘The appointments of Inspector-General of 
| My darling or | Agriculture in India and Director of Agricul. 
. ’ JOU; | tural Research Institute, and Principal of the 
although you do drink out of the saucer; | Agricultural College, Pusa, have been amalga- 
and even if Underwood did write that | mated under the one title of Agricultural Adviser 


letter to you I knew you weren't in to the Government of India and Director of the 
love with him 7 Pusa Research Institute.” —Englishman. 


Enter Mr. Jeffries, Senior. We can now write to him on a slightly 


_ Jeffries. Howard, I did you an in- | Smaller envelope. 
justice. You are not a murderer. But 
your wife has been proved unfaithful 
to you, and if you will come away with 
me I will provide the money for the 
divorce, 











‘‘The Australian fielding was at times 
brilliant, Emery, the latter by his over bowling, 
j were very and always good. Matthews, Mac- 
artney and Emery, the latter by his over 
bowling, were very quick.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Emery must be careful not to over 
bowl himself. 


Enter Dexter. 
Dexter. Mrs. Jeffries, Senior, has 








SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR. 


Losit SAKES! 





If MUST BE ABOUT 1’ MIDDLE 





CASE LAW. 

(From Mr. Punch’s Pet Pedant.) 
A worp there is, one little word, 
Faulty, cacophonous, absurd, 
Wholly, preposterously vile, 
Which never fails to stir my bile. 





What word, then, bids my anger brim ? 

The villainous vocable is vin. 

| Striking on this acoustic drum, 

| It presses like an incubum. 

‘T tremble, reading it, and am 

Convulsed by deadly nauseam. 

For solid work, the day whereon 

I meet it is a diem non. 

It is an indicem, revealing 

A lack of voty and proper feeling. 

Whose lapsum lingue first did teach 

(I cried) this counterfeit of speech ? 

With awful threats (and how I meant 
‘em !) 

I sought the knave: non est inventum. 


Author or authors, when I meet ’em, 
I'll give the wretches their quictum. 





Finem est. Pacem nune vobiscum ! 





And the sequelas? Well, I'll risk ’em. 
































THE RECOGNITION. 


Scene—A first-class smoking compartment in a railway 
carriage. There are four passengers, all of them 
having got in at the last station five minutes ago. 
One, a white-haired affable soldierly man, a Major 
(retired), let us say, is sitting with his back to the 
engine. The other three, who are friends, occupy 
the opposite seats. They are reading newspapers 
or chatting with one another. The Major is 
observing them with interest. 

First Passenger. They don’t seem to be getting on with 
their dock strike much. 

Second Passenger. No; I always said they’d come to 
gvief, and a good job too. 

First Passenger. I can’t stand these agitators. 

Second Passenger. NorcanI, They ought to be drowned. 

[A pause. 

Third Passenger, What’s all this row about in America? 

First Passenger. What row ? 

Third Passenger. This row about Roosevett and Tart. 

lirst Passenger. Oh, the row about who's to be Presi- 
dent. Yes, aren’t they going it? 

Third Passenger. Do you understand what they ’re all 
up to? 

First Passenger. No, I don’t, and I don’t suppose any- 
body else does. All the same it’s rather disgraceful. 

Third Passenger. Yes, isn’t it ? [A pause. 

The Major (genially to First Passenger, who has put 
down his paper). Would you be kind enough to let me have 
a look at your paper if youve quite done with it? Thank 
you, you’re very good, I’m sure. (More genially) Why, 
bless my soul, you ’re—yes, I’m sureI'mright. I thought 
I recognised you.* What a strange thing meeting you 
here! Only shows how small the world is. Now (still 
qenially, but with a hint of roguishness) I'll wager you 
haven't the faintest idea who I am, eh? Don’t recognise 
me in the least, ha, ha. (He looks round at the other two 
passengers, who regard him with an air of cold disapproval 
and become absorbed in their newspapers.) Don’t know me 
a bit, do you now ? 

First Passenger (sparring for wind). Well, upon my 
honour, of course I remember your face quite well. I 
thought I knew you as soon as I got in, but I couldn’t 
be quite sure. (Recklessly) It’s a longish time since we 
met, isn’t it ? 

The Major. Let me see. Yes. It must be quite two 
years. We were travelling up together on this very line. 
No, that’s not it. I’m thinking of Blenkinsopp — you 
know him, I think. Commands the second battalion now 
—short grey moustache and a scar on his left cheek. We 
were going up to interview those fellows at the War Office 
—deuced scandalous affair, but, of cowrse, they had to ery 
off—ha, ha, ha!—after we’d put it to them straight. No, 
it’s a good three years since you and I met, and then it 
was in rather a queer place—nothing wrong about it, of 
course—ha, ha !—but a funny place, you know, for you and 
me tomeetin. But I see it’s quite slipped out of your mind. 

First Passenger. Oh dear no. On the contrary, it’s 
beginning to come back to me—your face, you know, I 
remember it quite well. Always had a good memory for 
faces; but I’m no good at names. Let me see, weren’t 
you—— 

The Major. You’re getting it; I see you're getting it. 
Now, I'll just give you a bit of a clue to help you along. 
My first cousin, man of the-name of Holworthy, was a 
captain in the Navy—commanded the Minotaur on the 
China station in 1904. Retired now; spends most of his 
time in Devonshire. - Well, he and your uncle—— 
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———— 


First Passenger. My last uncle died in 1902. 

The Major. That was the one. You remember Hol- 
worthy, of course ? : 

First Passenger. Ye-es. I do seem to remember somebody 
with a name something like that. Wasn’t he the chap who 
went to Uganda ?—No, I'm sorry: my mistake. The man 
I’m thinking of was called Bullock. 

The Major. Ah, poor old Tom Bullock! What a good 
fellow he was. I remember we went to the Derby together 
in 1882—Shotover’s year—and we both put our shirts on 
him. Lord bless me, that’s thirty years ago. How time 
does fly! 

First Passenger. I rather think my Bullock’s name was 
Dick—yes, I’m sure it was, Dick Brudenell Bullock, a man 
of about thirty-five. 

The Major. He’d be Tom’s nephew. I know he had a 
nephew or two. (The train begins to slacken down.) Ah, 
well, here we are. I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed a 
journey so much. It’s such a pleasure to find oneself 
remembered. 

First Passenger (murmuring). Delighted, I’m sure. 

[The train pulls up at the Terminus. 

The Major. Well, good-bye. I can’t say how glad I am 
to have met you again. I shall see Holworthy to-night, 
and I’ll be sure to remember you to him. 

First Passenger. Yes, do. Good-bye, good-bye. So glad 
to have met you again. [They part. 

Third Passenger. Who was the funny old cock ? 

First Passenger. I haven't got the vaguest. Never set 
eyes on him before. 











SONNET TO WILLIAM TAFT. 
(In the manner of Mr. William Watson’s sonnet to 
Theodore Roosevelt.) 


I sEE a mighty people driven daft 
By the stentorian enemy of their peace ; 
Amidst them, most majestically obese, 
Thou towerest like a mountain, massive Tart, 
Iixuberantly rotund both fore and aft. 
The fateful day draws on by slow degrees ; 
The ship of state is pooped by perilous seas ; 
And would’st thou steer once more that giant craft ? 
Perhaps thou shalt and must! But, if by guile 
The lot should fall on bear-faced THEoporE, 
Still shalt thou be thy nation’s mammoth Smile 
Which wakes the world to wonder. Nay thou ’rt 
more: 
Thou art the Cosmic bulge and overspill, 
Thou art America, Brobdingnagian Bill! 





‘When I first used to write to Mr. Whitworth Wallis upon golfing 
matters, I used to address him as Whitworth Wallace, - That was 
because I put him down as some descendant of the Northerner who 
watched with interest the antics of a spider and went out to fashion 
his life on the same principles.” 

** Golf Notes” tn The Birmingham Daily Mail.” 


It is interesting to learn that Watuace kept a pet spider 
too. But no doubt after Bruce had set the fashion every- 
body did it. ; 





You really ought to see the Irish players,’ gushed a would-be 
enthusiast ; ‘that play—what’s his name—‘‘ The Cowboy of the Golden 
West,” is fine!’ He had evidently confused ‘The Girl of the Western 
World’ with ‘The Playboy of the Golden West.’” 

Manchester Guardian. 
It’s a good story, but the pith of it is spoiled by the fact 
that the writer has confused the two plays himself. But, at 
any rate, he can sympathise with the would-be enthusiast. 
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‘*AND DID YOU STAY LONG IN VENICE?” 





‘REALLY! THEN you’D SEE THE LION OF St. Marx’s, I suppose?” 
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**ONLY TWO DAys, BUT I SAW EVERYTHING WORTH: SEEIN’, DON't-¥-KNOW.” 
**RATHER; SAW THE BRUTE FED IN FACT.” 

















THE DIARY OF A DIPLOMATIST. 
| (Being some early stages on the “ rocky 

road” of reconciliation traversed Ly 
Baron MarscHALt VON BIEBERSTEIN.) 
Thursday, June 20.—To Ascot with 
| Lord Courtney oF PenwituH. Intro- 
| duced to Baron pe Forest and Baron 
| Schnellgrove. Interesting conversa- 
tion with Caprain Cor on the pro- 
gress of Oxup Jor’s Treble Eniente. 
Dinner with the Rev. StnvestTer Horne. 
Afterwards to the Russian Ballet with 
Lord WEARDALE. Introduced to Mons. 
WALKLEY. 


ever spent. Breakfast with Mr. J. L. 


11. At 11 received deputation from 
Bermondsey Orthographic Pacifists, 
expressing their desire to alter the 
spelling of Jermyn Street. Returned 
a suitable reply. Lunch with Mr. 
Kustace Mines, who submitted a 
scheme of diet calculated to promote 
international disarmament. At 3 inter- 
viewed by Mr. Ropert Buatcurorp. 





Friday, June 21.—The longest day T| 





Garvin, téte-d-téte, at the Fitz Hotel. | 
Lay down and rested from 10.30 till) 





Tea with Mr. Mark Hamsoura; played!Hamburg hollow-ground razors, and 


‘man at that University and to request 


duets till 6.30. Dinner with Sir Ernest! promising to agitate for the legal pro- 
CasseL, and then to the opera to see| hibition of the former. Lunched with 
The Barber of Baghdad. the Eighty Club. Photographed at 
Saturday, June 22.—Interviewed|3 p.m. with Mr. Bernarp SxHaw. Inh- 
before breakfast by the Editor of The | terviewed at 5 by Mr. Haronp Beastie, 
Observer. Breakfasted off phenacetin.| who was immensely struck by the 
At 10.30 received deputation from resemblance of the shape of my skull 
Cambridge, headed by Professor E. G.| to that of Sir Or1ver Lopcr. Dined 
Browne, suggesting diplomatic inter-|at home, and in the evening went to 
vention to introduce compulsory Ger-|hear Sir Epwin Durninc-LAWwRENCE 
lecture on Bacon as the author of the 
works of Erasmus, Lutraer and 
GortHE. Supper with Sir Srmpvery 
Lunch with Mr. Leo Maxse, Mr.'/Lee. Interviewed af 12.30 a.m. by 
Exuis Barker, and Professor Hewt1ys. | the Editor of The Pall Mall Gazette. 
Interviewed at 5.30 by the Editor of ——= 
The Pall Mall Gazette. Went to bed| “The cricket ground at Tettenhall is in 
early. splendid condition, and Dalton, the professional, 
Sunday June 23.—In the morning | is leaving no stone unturned to make it look at 
m7 , a | its best for the match. 
a “4 Observer. Went back to bed Birmingham Evening Expres 
in the afternoon. Pes : : Saeabeatinn 
Monday, June 24.—Breakfasted with | ee ae we 7 aauk 
. - Pe : a bre pond po ted He will find it better to remove the 
till 1l a.m. Received deputation from stones sitogetner. 
Sheffield Peace-workers expressing 
regret that safety-razor trade had 
interfered with the importation of 


the Katser to discontinue the sending 
of telegrams to victorious Oxford crews. 














** After the operation the lon roamed about 
his cage and appeared much happier.” 
Evening News. 


He seems to have had his “i” removed, 
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Vasuccessful Anger (to watcher on much-flogged strewn). 
A GOOD-DEAL, [ SHOULD THINK ?”’: : 

Old Watcher. ““KNAWS A MAIN LOT, SOME OF "EM DUES. 
THE NAMES 0’ MOST O’ THE GENTS WOT COMES REG’LAR.” 





TO A HERO-—AGED SIX. 

[A contemporary has been asserting that the tendency inherent in the 
breast 0° a small boy or girl to hunt flies is implanted by nature and 
should b> encouraged. ] 

CLARENCE, your war upon that insect terror, 
The housefly, is in truth a grand crusade ; 
Yet people, blinded by the scales of error, 
Deep sorrow for your foe have oft displayed ; 
And you, for acting like a perfect hero, 
Have been pronounced a brute, an infant Nero. 


But there was instinct planted deep within you, 

A force which dragged you to the window-pane ; 
Impelled by that, you couldn’t discontinue 

Your ruthless course—so carpers howled in vain ; 
Indeed, the bitter draught of opposition 
Whetted the appetite of your ambition. 


You trod the path well known to benefactors, 
The weary road of calumny and blame ; 
But you have triumphed over your detractors 
Who hang their heads (at least they should) with 
shame ; 
You go, unchallenged on the housefly’s track 
With Science patting you upon the back. 


And yet, I apprehend, a hero’s halo 
Will not appeal to your unworldly mind ; 
"Tis not for fame nor honour that you lay low 
A pest that brings destruction to mankind ; 





‘PRETTY WELL EDUCATED FISH WERE, EW? 


Now 





CA ee 


eA 


= 


SOME OF THEM MUST KNOW 


THERE ’s OLD WILLIE DOUN THERE; I RE-KON ’E DO KNAW 


W hat made your purpose firm, your - spirit strong ? 
The simple thought that you were doing wrong ! 


No longer can your spoil be called ill-gotten, 
And so, of course, your occupation’s gone ; 
Your once delightful sport seems simply rotten 
When dear old dames applaud and urge you on; 
Yes, Clarence, vanished are your palmy days ; 
The world has damned you with unstinted praise! 








In an article by “ Wykehamist,” in The Obscrver, the 
famous Harrow song is quoted as follows :— 
‘*God gives us horses to guard and beleagucr, 
Games to play at, whether earnest or fun ; 
Fights for the fearless and goods for the buyer, 
Twenty, and thirty and forty years on.” 


We are now looking forward keenly to an equally humorous | 


version of the Winchester “ Dulce Domum” from the pen 
of an Harrovian. 





“The Barometer is above 30 inches and rising in Portugal and 
also in Ice’and, but in the latter region it is falling.” 
Aberdeen Daily Journal. 


This leaves many of our readers in a pitiable state of 
anxiety about their friends in Iceland. 





“The race is, however, u-ually won by some Lors>.”—Jorning 
Advertiser. 


The days when a dark tortoise would spring a surprise 





are Over. 
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IF IT’S A BOY.” 
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VOTES FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
Joux Butt. “AND WHAT 1S THIS ‘ROBUST CHILD’?” 
Nurse Asquir. “ WELL, SIR, IT’S CERTAINLY NOT A GIRL, AND I VERY MUCH DOUBT 
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ningly put him up to 





ESSENCE OF 
PARLIAMENT. 
[.XTRACTED FROM THE Diary 
oF Toxy, M.P.) 

House of Commons, 
Monday, June 17.—In 
the dying moments of a 
drear sitting, when all 
was lost but the last ’bus 
for Brixton, opportunity 
| suddenly, unexpectedly, 
presented itself to the 
Map Harter. As they 
say in France, he seized 
it by the hair. In ac- 
cordance with Standing 
Order debate and divi- 
sion on New Reform 
Bill concluded before 11 
o'clock. There followed 
procedure of running 
through subsequent 
Orders and the motion 
for adjournment of the 
House formally made 
from Treasury Bench. 








SSSSS=== 
aASExe Tare - 





speak through available 
time that remained, 
knowing that at half- 
past eleven deliverance 
from awkward position 
would come. 

This not an idea born 
in a brainy infant school. 
Amidst tumult, voice 
heard declaring that in 
consideration of his ser- 
vices on this occasion 
the Map Harrer’s name 
would appear “in next 
Honours List.” 

Another paradoxically 
accused the Map Hatter 
of being “a Bonnet.” 
SPEAKER, asked to say 
whether use of the op- 
probrious term was in 
order, oracularly re- 
sponded, “It is a well- 
known Parliamentary 
expression.” 

No less a person than 








Hereupon it is open to 
Members, subject to limi- 
tation of time, to raise 
debate on any topic under the sun. | 
When hands of clock touch half-past 
eleven SPEAKER vanishes from Chair; 
sitting automatically closes. 

On motion for adjournment made | 
to-night, GRiIFFITH-BoscaWEN, inter- | 
posing, accused Home Secretary of | 
bolstering up case in favour of Welsh 


in Cardiff. When he sat down all eyes 
were turned upon McKenna. He made | 
| no sign of intention to respond. Here! 
{was the Map Harver’s chance. If| 
| there was no one ready to take the 
floor, why should not he? Had done 
pretty well through the long evening. | 
At Question time made overtures to} 
Foreign Office for permission to inspect 
documents in its charge relating to case 
of Miss Manecka. Worked off speech 
on New Reform Bill illumined by at 
least one remark that went to root ot 








matter. 

“Mr. Speaker,” he said, “this Bill 
might be improved.” 

_Forgetful of this priceless contribu- 
tion to debate, House greeted his fresh in- | 
terposition with howl of execration that | 
made the blood curdle. “McKenna! 
McKenna!” the Opposition yelled. | 
Map Harter regarded them with in- 
effable serenity. Pink of courtesy, he 
felt some explanation of his appearance 
on scene was due. 

“When I had a speech ready, you 
Mr. SpEakER,” he said, nodding affably 
to dignitary in the Chair, “ did not call 
upon me. Now, when I have not my 


| 
| 








TARY. 
Disestablishment by incorrectly citing |forward by GrirritH-BoscawEN, he 
facts and figures relating to slum-work |had suborned the Map Harter, cun-|not immediately followed GrirFitH- 


** Mr. SrEAKER, do you rule that when a man has nothing 
not get up to deliver a speech ?” 
speech with me, I have the oppor- 
tunity.” 

Could any case be clearer? any appealed to SpeaKER to say whether 
‘logic more uncontrovertible ? 

Opposition not to be deceived. Plain 
to them this was a plot born in 
Machiavellian brain of Home SEcRE- 
Afraid to meet charges put sition cheering he confessed he had not 






Mr. AGAR-ROBARTES, 





SA , 
= swan SS 
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A TRUCULENT MAN OF WAR. 


ALFRED LYTTELTON di- 
rectly accused Home 
Secretary of sheltering 
l himself behind the Map Hatrer. 

| This too much for McKenna, who 


| 


to say he must 


it was in order to accuse him of 
|sheltering behind another Member. 
| Speaker thought phrase was not un- 
| parliamentary. Amid storm of Oppo- 


understood why Home Secretary had 


Boscawen. 
| “The honourable gentleman now in 
| Possession of the House,” he added, 
| glancing towards the Map Harter, in 
|nocent creator of the turmoil, “admits 
jhe has not got a speech ready, and 
| therefore I do not see what the object 
; of his rising was.” 
| Speaker's knowledge covers wide 
irange. Evidently doesn’t know his 
|Map Harter. 
| Thus adjured, Home Secretary rose 
|to explain; was engaged upon task 
when, at half-past eleven, House ad- 
|journed. Map Harter went off with 
the rest, musing on proceedings. 
| J] think I put them right,” he mod- 
estly said to himself. ‘ What I don’t 
understand is Speaker's remark that 
he did not see why I got up to speak 
| since I admitted I had no speech ready. 
‘If he means that when a man has 
nothing to say he must not get up to 
ideliver a speech he strikes at the 
| heart of system of Parliamentary de- 
bate. Shall put down question on 
subject for to-morrow.” 

Business done.—By majority of 224, 
leave given to bring in New Reform 
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Bitl. Government majority bigger than 
ever. Of course it does not represent 
acquiescence in the Bill. Merely sup- 
plies necessary authority for printing it. 

Tuesday.—Proceedings with Home 
Rule Bill as far as they have gone 
differ a little ludicrously from what 
was anticipated. Remembering threats 
uttered elsewhere by GENERAL Carson, 
K.C., the Minatrory Moore and the 
Crusapina Crate, people reasonably 
expected that as soon as Committee 


Down and Derry from Home Rule Bill 
negatived by 320 votes against 251. 
Friday —Sreaker’s ruling that it 
is not un-Parliamentary to accuse a 
Member of acting as ‘‘a bonnet” con- 
tinues to create surprise. According to 
that monumental authority, A New 
English Dictionary, “a bonnet” is an 
exceedingly undesirable acquaintance. 
He is variously defined as‘‘a person used 
to conceal or put a gocd face upon 
underhand proceedings ; a pretended 





got to work there would not only be) player at a gaming table or bidder at 
wigs on the green but heads, arms, !an auction, secretly in league with the 
peradventure here and there a leg. Up proprietor or auctioneer to lure others 
to now debate even decorously dull.| to play or buy; a thimble-rigger’s 
Ulster felt that something must be | accomplice; a decoy.” 
done to justify big words spoken and} Point: of order raised, SPeakER 
written cutside. | promptly ruled that the taunt flung at 
Opportunity presented itself when! a Member was innocuous by precedent. 
PreMiER moved closure on amendment} Re‘erence greatly puzzled House. 
which that truculent man of war, AGAR-| Sark says it proves afresh the wide 
Rozartes, had with mailed fist tabled.! and intimate knowledge of Parlia- 
Old familiar ery, “Gag, Gag!” raised.| mentary incidents possessed by the 


lfouse cleared for division. McNrmu 
(not Swirr) proposed to continue de- 
bate. Upstanding, he shouted some- 
thing inaudible amid tumultuous crics 
of *Order!”” CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES 
also on his feet. Disorder increased 
“ Order!” 


of CHAIRMAN 


with his hat on. 

Hint promptly taken by the Martian 
Moore. 

“Has the question been put?” he 
artlessly inquired from under brim of 
his hat. ‘1 did not hear it.” 

By this time McNermx had learned 
his lesson. Seated with somebody’s hat 
on, he cried aloud on the CHairMan. 
Wanted to know whether it was not 
his (the CHarrman’s) duty to preserve 
order? A pertinent question this for 
Member with whom Crarrman had for 
some minutes been wrestling in attempt 
to make him obserye elementary rule 
of order. 
putting the question of closure, and the 
mob, laughing, shouting, gesticulating, 
moved off to Division Lobby. 

Another outburst of wild excitement 
when they came back. AGAR-RoparTes’ 
Amendment, insisting on partition of 
Treland by exclusion of four counties 
from operation of proposed Act, was 
negatived by majority of 69. This 
sufficed. It was 29 more than majority 
by which Giapstone piloted his second 
Home Rule Bill through the Commons. 
But it was 33 less than majority which 
the other day negatived Instruction to 
split the Bill in twain. Opposition, 
accordingly, cheered itself hoarse. 

Business done.—Amendment propos- 
ing toexcludeCounties Antrim, Armagh, 





and maintained by persistent cries | 
reminded | 
McNett that, the question having been | 
put and division called, if he desired to 
address the Chair he must do so seated | 


CHAIRMAN yesponded by! 


Steaker, his tenacious memory and 
| his readiness at critical moments. 

| ‘I suppose,” he adds, ‘there are not 
a score of Members besides the Sreaker 
‘and myself who witnessed the scene 
on which the ruling is based. It 
happened on a day in April, 1885. 
The Fourth Party were at height of 
fame and power. Gentle Srarrorp 
Nortacote had for full four years 
suffered sorely at hands of Ran- 
'potex. On this particular night ques- 
‘tion arose upon which Ranpourn, 
taking part in a lively turn of debate, 
| designedly or otherwise did something 
, to help Government over awkward stile. 
| The proverbial worm will turn at last. 
|Srarrorp Norrucore saw his chance 
and seized it with readiness and vigour 
that delighted crowded House. ‘ My 


noble friend,’ he said, ‘is very adroit | 


and agile in the positions he has taken 
up. But this is the first time I have 
| . 
, seen him perform the part of a bonnet 
to the Government.’ PEEL was in the 
Chair in those days. Appealed to on 
point of order, he declined to direct 
Nortucortr to withdraw the word.” 
Business done.—Report stage con- 
cluded of Bill qualifying clergymen to 
sit on municipal corporations. 





The Glasgow Touch. 

‘* Mr. Cosh took exception to the proposal of 
the Magistrates to give the Australian bowlers 
an afternoon reception on the occasion of their 
visit to Glasgow. He moved that the minute 
be sent back for further consideration. Mr. 
Alexander M‘Clure seconded in order, he ex- 
plained, that more adequate arrangements 
might be made for the reception of the Aus- 
tralians. Bailie M‘Millan having explained 
that the reception proposed meant only a cup 
of tea, the minutes were almost unanimously 
adopted.” —Glasgow News. 

Any comment on this would spoil its 
simple beauty. 





AT THE PLAY. 
“Tue AMAZONS.” 


I nap not assisted at the original 
production of this “ farcical romance,’ 
and so it was fresh to me the other 
night, or rather, perhaps, the freshness 
was mostlyon my side. For the athletic 
female, whose advent, by the way, had 
| been hailed at a much earlier date by 
| Du Maurier, is vieux jeu by now. And 
yet, since she is still on her trial, Sir 
ARTHUR PiNERO’s revival cannot mark 
the full triumph of accomplished 
prophecy (if that was what he was 
after), as it might have done if the 
theme had been the early promise of 
one of those things, like the motor-cir 
or the monoplane, which by comn oa 
consent have “ come to stay.” 





THE SISTERS BELTURBET QUALIFYING 
FOR THE HALLS. 

Miss Pavitne Cuase, Miss Puy_wis 
Neitson-Terry and Miss Marnie Loui. 

For all that, the reappearance of The 
Amazons is welcome because it proves 
to the new generation, and reminds the 
old, that Sir ARTHUR was once capable 
of innocent frivolity. For T’he Amazons, 
though a little obvious after the first 
blush (if the word may be used of a 
trio of girls so blatantly masculine), 
is at least free from those painful 
social problems and that analysis of 
obscure and ugly motives on which he 
has insisted in his later work; and it 
leaves no sour or pungent taste in the 
mouth. ‘ 

I except one feature in the play 
which its author would have done well 
to revise by the light of the change in 
modern feeling. In these days, when 
our neighbours across the water bid 
fair to hold their own against us in 
most games of skill and courage, his 
sneers at French sportsmanship are 
not only out of date, but, in view of our 
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Member (who has overheard no gor! of himeel?). “I'M A —— OUTSIDER WHO OUGHT TO BE KICKED, AM I? So THAT’S WHAT You 


THINK OF ME, JS 1T?”’ 


Culprit. “My DEAR FELLOW, THAT’S ONLY WHAT I sir. I ramvk A LOT MORE OF yor.” 


present relations, are liable to revive a_ 
cordial misunderstanding. | 

But what astonishes me most in} 
this reproduction is that the manage- | 
ment should have induced three ladies | 
as delectable as Miss Nerison-Terry, 
Miss Marre Léur and Miss PavuLine 
CuasE to consent to make an exhibition 
of themselves in modern male attire. 
The disillusionment was most painful. 
The particular feminine charm of Miss 
Marie Léxr was sacrificed to a more- 
than-masculine horsiness, and with no 
sort of compensation that I could dis- 
cover. In the matter of resemblance 
to the fighting heroines of antiquity, 
Miss Nettson-Terry was the only one 
who made any pretence to this dis- 
tinction. As for Miss Pautine Cass, 
always so piquant a figure in the 
sketchy costume of Peter Pan, here she 
Was rigged out in breeches and gaiters 
for the purposes of a fishing expedition 
(mitigated by incidental interludes on 
the guitar) and seemed to me, in Pain 
May’s words, to be the “smallest 
giantess on record.” 

The real fun of the play—and the 
“Amazons” themselves had very little 





‘ 


to do with that—began with the en-! and he happens to be one. But Mr. 
trance (on all fours) of Mr. Wexrpon ; TeartE was solidly strong, though his 
GrossmiTH as the Karlof Tweenwayes ; | style requires something more spacious, 
and whenever he was on the stage,! like a prairie of the Far West, for its 
citing precedents from the traditional | environment. His personality seemed 
behaviour of his ancient family, it was | a little cramped in the confinement of 
impossible to be dull. this Overcote covert. I should myself 
It is one of the many virtues of this | have said the same about the partridges 
inimitable actor that he can always| which, as I gathered, made it their pied- 
afford—-such is his reserve of strength | d-terre instead of the usual stubble and 
—to understate his case. I never feel} roots; but I would not think of setting 
this about Mr. Dion Boucicavtt ; but,! up my own experience against that of 
to do him justice, his Frenchman was | Sir Wine on a question of bird-life. 
a part that demanded a more forcing} After a time the play began to re- 
method, relying for its humorous effect | cognise itself for pure farce, and, quick- 
less on the thing said than on the'ening in the last Act to a more 
manner of saying it and on the right’ rollicking tempo, sent the large audience 
gesture. And, anyhow, the character, | away well satisfied with their entertain- 
as I complained before, belongs to a| ment; reassured, too, of the charm of 
past age and needed much farcical | their favourites by a brief final glimpse 
activity for its resurrection. lof them in the habiliments proper to 
Physically, Miss Exuis Jerrreys beauty. O. S. 
cannot be said to have looked quite like | 
a mother of Amazons, but her spirit: «To a rather dark-coloured, deep mezzo- 
was as male as you could wish. I did‘ soprano voice the singer joins a splendid 
not mistake Mr. Goprrey TEAaRLE for a | temperament.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Varsity Blue, but then I have never; We ourselves prefer a plum-coloured 
yet mistaken anybody on the stage for | voice with blue stripes, or else some- 
a Varsity Blue, except Mr. Benson, thing with a tartan timbre. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Tr will bo a duller day when our retired diplomats 
and proconsuls cease to give us the fruits of their 
generous amateur culture in such volumes as 4 Tragedy in 
Stone, and Other Papers, by Lord RepEspave (LANE). The 
author does rot altogether disdain the friendly cliché, nor is 
he free from that last infirmity of noble (and other) book- 
makers, the reprinting of the respected addresszs and 
occasional papers of an earlier decade. “A Tragedy in 
Stone” is a pleasantly discursive paper on the Tower of 
London. Follow an address on Leonarpo; an in‘orm- 
ing “ Apologia pro Horto Meo” ; and a slight but exceedingly 
interesting summary of the history of paper. But readers 
of Lord Reprspatr’s earlier work (or of this in another 

form) will turn with more zest to the papers on Japan 
which form the larger half of the volume. 
In 1866 the then. Mr. Freemany-Mitrorp was transferred 

, to Tokyo from Peking —-———————--_- 
and saw the birth and 
' early struggles of the 





The conventionality of Mrs. StranLEy WRENCcH’s story, Pillars 
of Smoke (Lona), is relieved by her skilful handling of local 
colour. She has an intimate knowledge of the Oxfordshire 
, peasant, and uses it to embellish what would otherwise 
have been but a moderate story. The “loo-belling ” episode 
is very vivid. Loo belling is a punishment which the 
Oxfordshire village reserves for those who offend against its 
not too rigid code of morals. It combines the more out- 
standing points of burning-in-effigy and ducking-in-the- 
| horse-pond, together with those of one or two other rural 
sports. The “ Oxford Manner” seems to be less restrained 
when you get out of the University centre into the villages. 


To the making of certain kinds of books there should no 
doubt bo an end; but among these any volumes which 
contain new light on that curious freakish painter of genius, 
WHISTLER, could never be included. The latest ALeiioirs 
of James MeNeill Whistler (Lane) is by Mr. THomas R. 
Way, the lithographer, who, with his father, was associated 

B. & with WHISTLER’s experi- 
ments in lithography, 
whereby he added 











New Japan. He found 


jSongs in Stone” to 





a country, as he says, 
at about the Crécy and 
Agincourt stage, with 
the banded Samurai and 
the Ronin swashbucklers 
still carrying and using 
their cherished blades. 
In forty years their sons 
are the gallant victors of 
Tsushima and Mukden. 
There are many splendid 
tales of the feudal and 
legendary days of Old 
. Japan in these chapters. 
| How the old spirit sur- 
; Vives in the new type is 
; well illustrated by the 
story of Commander 
Hirost, to whom fell 
the dangerous duty of 
sinking a vessel to block 
theexit from Port Arthur. 





HARMONISE WITH HIS SURROUNDINGS, 





TurE Hovuse-AGENT. AT THE LATEST GARDEN Ciry ADOrrs A COSIUME T 


, the world’s store of har- 
;mony. Both with pencil 
,and pen Mr. Way builds 
up an impression of the 
| Butterfly (not omitting 
jhis sting). He knew 
him well until the time 
/came,as come it did with 
;so many of the artist's 
' friends, for a final breach. : 
Incidentally we meet 
‘again the adventurous 
‘figure of CHARLES 
|Aucustus Howett, of 
whom it is impossible to 
hear too much; and there 
is also a portinent refer- 
‘ence to Mr. WALTER 
|GREAVES which is cal- 
‘culated once again to 
. disturb the dovecotes. 
| Where there’s a Will 








Ho succeeded in placing 
his vessel in position, and having reached safety he went 


| variable rule. 


there's a way is an in- 
It is fortunate that it once happened that 





back for a missing midshipman, whom he found dead.) where there was a Jimmie there was a Way too. 
Having left his sword this second time, he again’ went back | ’ . as 
to recover it, and was killed. But he had written home that | There is a quotation which catches my eye every week at 
if he should succeed in his attempt his friends were not to, the head of an article as I turn the pages of one of the illus- 
expect him home as, having had so much courtesy and in- trated papers. It says,‘‘ Dress does make a difference, Davy;” 
struction from the Russians when he was Naval attaché in and I do not think I quite realised how true this is until I 
St. Petersburg, he could not in honour survive after doing read Sir Epmunp C. Cox’s book, The Exploits of Kesho Natk, 
them so serious an injury; so that it would be necessary to. Dacoit. He describes in a series of episodes the efforts of 
commit hara-kiri on the quarter-deck of his own ship in} the Indian police? to catch a notorious ciiminal, a rogue of 
discharge of his debt. ‘supreme impudence and of such taking ways that one is 
a ‘glad that he escapes at last. Having read the book through 

Jim Fisher was a rural “ nut,” and his sister Maude the with keen delight, it was with that sneaking feeling with 
female equivalent. They lived at Blenheim Farm, and set | which one looks a gift-horse in the mouth that I tried to 
themselves with an almost three-volume cynicism to bring’ find out the secret of its charm, and the truth stood revealed 
unhappiness into the lives of their humble neighbours, the that it was nearly all in the telling. Candidly, Kesho’s 
Huntleys. Apart from not having a title, the only way in| exploits are not very much out of the ordinary. But Sir 
which Jim failed to be a Bad Baronet was that, when he! Epmunp has put the tales into the mouth of a native police- 
“sneered openly,” he did not smoke a cigarette. He pur-|man, and you cannot read them without getting a very 
sued Jess Huntley with his Loathsome Addresses, and was’ lively idea of a phase of Oriental life which has not been 
as malignant to Honest John Bradshaw, the hero, as any over exploited. he volume (which is very appropriately 
hereditary aristocrat could have been. Maude meanwhile ' published by ConsTaBxe) is not the first from the same hand 
treatcd Jess’s brother like the Heartless Flirt that she was. | dealing with an Indian subject. I hope it will not be the last. 
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“Down witH CapitaL!”’ said the banner. 
It was not a very new thought, and I think I should have ignored it and continued on my way home from my 


labours (for I too am a working man), but at the next moment I observed a second banner which said, “ Down witH 


Lapnour!” 

I did not remember to have seen this sentiment before, certainly not in juxtaposition to the other. Greatly 
intrigued, I sought for fresh light in the perusal of further banners, and read, ‘‘ Up witH Consumers!” and “ Gop Save 
THE STRUGGLING MippLE Crassrs!” 

I now remarked that the massed gathering had an air of high respectability and intelligence, being made up, 
it seemed, of the brain-workers of London—her barristers, her artists, her journalists, her physicians. 

“A quiet, orderly crowd,” I said to a large member of the Force. 

“Very well-behaved, Sir,” he replied. 

* And what is it all about?” I asked. 

“It’s along of this sausage-makers’ strike,” he said. 

Now, sausages in the height of summer had never closely appealed to me, yet I felt that what apparently 
touched my own class of toilers should have at least a fairly convivial interest for me, so I descended into the arena, 
within reach of the spray of the fountain, where I could catch the remarks of an orator who had established himself 
upon the summit of the steps of Netson’s Statue. I recognised him as a well-known junior attached to the Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty Division. 
: “And what, Gentlemen,” he was saying, “has the Government done? It has refused protection to labour 
imported from the dog-fancier trade on the ground that such importation is provocative. But we are not mainly 
concerned with the delinquency of the Home Secretary; for, after all, in the near approach of the baneful influence 
of Sirius, the sausage has ceased, for the time, to rank among the amenities of life. It is rather as a sign of the times 
ae protest against this strike, coming as it does to crown the almost continuous unrest of these past twelve 
months. 
“We take no sides in this matter, though we recognise that the Labour-leaders, the Tilletts and the Goslings, 
who, on the strength of a dispute about a single employes, called upon all the transport-workers throughout the 
country to strike in sympathy, have set a most deplorable example. What if the masters followed it? What if, for 
an equally trivial reason, they called for a National Lock-out by way of sympathy? But, as I say, we wish to show no 








bias. ‘A plague o’ both your houses!’ we cry. 
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“ And who are we? Gentlemen, we are the great Consuming Middle Classes, the very marrow and backbone 
of British Consumption. It is we who suffer most by these wanton disputes. It is not the idle rich, for they can 
always afford to go and live abroad, where most of their money has already preceded them. It is not the so-called 
working classes, for half of them, it seems, can afford to strike whenever the fancy takes them, and the other half looks 
on without protest. We are the real sufferers, who are neither plutocrats nor proletariate, and we have suffered because 
we have never proved our strength by combination. 1 

“Gentlemen, the time has come for us to form ourselves into a Union of our own—an Anti-Consumptive League, 
sworn to go without luxuries and to adopt a minimum standard of necessities ; to burn wood instead of coal; to walk 
where once we travelled by train; to dress in woad who used to figure in tailor-made apparel; to forgo sea-borne 
comestibles ; to close our lips to the native charm of the succulent sausage. Thus only can we forcibly teach reason 
to the truculence of Trade Unionism. 

“And, if need be, we will go back to the land in a body and develop a Garden City with communal ’buses 
and a communal hearse, where every man, sitting under his independent fig-tree, shall contribute his share toward 
the production of the necessities of our common existence. 

“So to the blast of their Socialism we will offer the counter-blast of our own ” (Loud applause, during which 
the speaker resumed the floor of Trafalgar Square.) 

It was at this point that an oldish gentleman of a suave but commanding exterior and with a slight excrescence 
in the region of the superior spinal vertebrae, was seen to be swarming up the flank of one of the LanpseEr lions. 
Arrived at his destination, and leaning gracefully upon the neck of the King of Beasts, he began to address the meeting. 

‘“‘ Fellow-workers,” he said—and his peculiar bonhomie at once commanded attention—‘ though I am not 
actually prepared to strike in sympathy with your scheme— for the delicate nature of my work requires a more 
generous sustenance than you propose to sanction—my heart is with you and my hump is at your disposal. In the 
relatively primitive conditions which you are about to impose on yourselves, the sacrifice of carnal luxuries should 
induce a craving for a compensative assortment of spiritual food. Not otherwise will each of you be in a position to 
say, in the words of the poet, ‘ My mind to me a kingdom is,’ 

“ Here, in my hand, I hold what is probably the most nutritive mental pabulum that has ever been placed on the 
market. It is for all tastes. I commend it to you without reservation.” 

With that he raised aloft in air, so that all Trafalgar Square could see it, a tome of the most superb. Instantly 
those who had made a conscientious study of Mr. Punch’s half-yearly Epilogues (and they included all the bes: 
examples of brain-power in that intelligent assembly) recognised the subject of his eulogy, and rightly concluded 
that it was no other than his 


One Hundred and Forty-Second Volume. 
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